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SV XIE BE E Publiſhing of this Second Volume of the Gardeners 
88 FN ng 15 a 50 Yenrs after the Firſt, may poſſibly 
7 A ſeem to require an Apology to the Publick, who have ſo 
Peay kindly received my former Volume, left my omitting ſeveral 
& Things in that, ſhould be interpreted as a Defign, in order 

e 70 furniſh Matter for another: But this I muft declare 
was very far from my Thoughts ; for at the Time when that Volume was 
compiled, I had room, as I thought, to apprebend, that it might not be ſo 
well received, after ſo many Books which had appeared on the ſame Subject 
in the Compaſs of a few Years before. Therefore I purpoſely omitted many 
Plants, which were not commonly cultivated-in Gardens, left the Book. ſhould 
ſwell to ſuch a Bulk, as might be an Obſtacle to the Sale, by making it too 
dear for the generality of Readers. Some Plants had alſo eſcaped my Motice 
at that, Time, of which I was ſoon informed" by ſome of my Friends, who 
adviſed me to draw up an Account of their Culture, and to publiſh them in 
a ſmall Piece ſeparately, rather than to add them in any future Edition, 
that the Purchaſers of the former Volume might not be injured. And this 
being agreeable to my Reſolution and Promiſe to the Publick, in my firſt 
Edition, I the more readily complied with it, and accordingly publiſhed them 
as an Appendix to it, ſome Years ago. But ds there has not been a propor- 
1.oable Demand for them (few Pens caring to purchaſe ſuch a mall 
Piece, after their Books were bound, as being" 12 to be miſlaid or loſt) 
Jo it is to be ſuppaſed that they will flill* be new to a great many. Perſons 
«ho purchaſed the firſt Volume. CE ns RI thy | 
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dliſpeſed to add them to it, as, but for that Reaſon, and the Juſtice due to the 71 
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7 PREFACE. 


Soon after the Publication of the Appendix, I received ſeveral Letters 
from Perſons of great Confideration ; in which they took Notice, that as the 
Gardeners Dicti was now more generally conſulted than any other Book 
on the Subject, ſo the omitting of any uſeful Plant (however incen 
might appear to ſome Perſons) was thought a Deficiency in the Work. 
other Perſons I was informed, that as I had treated of ſeveral 
relating to Agriculture in the former Volume, ſo it would be acceptable to 
Public, / &. were to communicate ſuch other Obſervations or Experiments as 
I ſhould made relating to that Subject. For theſe Reaſons I employed 
my leiſure Hours in minuting down from my Papers all thoſe Things which 
might anſwer both Intimations, and be particularly uſeful to ſuch Perſons as 


were curious in making Improvements in Agriculture. 


it 


Ey 


Theſe Articles, together with the ſeveral new Plants which I found it 
neceſſary to add, would have too much ſwelled the firſt Volume, had I been 


Purchaſers of the firſt Edition thereof, I ſhould gladly have done in the laſt 1 
Impreſſion of that Piece: And having moreover ſeveral Catalogues and other 
Matters to add, at the Requeſt of divers worthy and judicious Friends, I 
thought it beſt, on all theſe Conſiderations, to publiſh all together as a Second 


Volume, which ſhould complete my general Defign, and yet in no ſort depre- 
ciate the Firſt. 


Theſe Catalogues contain, firſt, the Names of the ſeveral Sorts of Trees 
and Shrubs which will thrive in the open Air in England, ranged according 
to their ſeveral Growths : by the Knowledge of which, ſuch Perſons as are 
not well acquainted with the Heights to which they uſually riſe, may know 
how to diſpoſe of them in Gardens, and other Plantations, ſo as to render them 


moſt ornamental. 


The ſeveral hardy Flowers, which will thrive in the open Borders, and do 
not require Covering in Winter, are alſo, in the next Place, ranged in a 


Catalogue, ſo that any Perſons may eaſily ſelect ſuch of them as are for their 
Purpoſe. 


The next C atalogue is that of ſuch flowering Plants as will thrive under 
Trees in Wilderneſſes ; which I have often been ſolicited to draw up, as what 
would be of no ſmall Uſe and Pleaſure to many curious Improvers. 


To theſe are added Catalogues of tender exotic Plants, which are ranged 
according to the ſeveral Degrees of Heat they require in Winter ; whereby 
any Perſon may be eaſily inſtructed how to diſpoſe them : for want of knowing 
which, many have placed ſome of the moſt tender exotic Plants, in common 
Green-houſes, among/t Orange-trees and Myrtles, where they have been ſoon 


deſtroyed. 


De PREFACE. 


I added a Catalogue of fuch of the Plants as are directed to be 
od py” eine, as will thrive 25 jj 4 Air in England; /o that thoſe 
who are de rous to cultivate them, may know which will thrive with them to 
Advantage ; and I have diſtinguiſhed thoſe of them which grow wild in 
England, in fuch à manner that any Perſon may know in what Soils and 
Situations they may be found; which will alſo be a Direction for their Culture, 
and is what many Perſons, eſpecially ſuch as live at a Diſtance from London, 
and have frequent Occaſion to make uſe of theſe Plants, have been deſirous of 
knowing. 


In this Volume, ] have alſo correfted ſome Miſtakes which had paſſed in 
the former : But as to the eſſential Parts of Gardening, I do not #d upon 
the moſt diligent Obſervation, that I have any Alterations to make ; eſpecially 
in the Management of Fruit-trees, in which ſome Perſons differ from me at 
preſent ; but from upwards of twenty Years Practice, I am convinced, that 
more Succeſs is not to be expected, in any other Method of Pruning or Ma- 
nagement, than that which is laid down in the former Volume of the Gar- 
deners Dictionary: for although, by a particular Method of Pruning, it is 
' poſſible to have more Fruit for two or three Years ; yet this will ſo weaken 
| the Trees, that many times they are never to be recovered; and thoſe which 
are not ſo far reduced, cannot, with the beſt Management, be brought into 
good Order under ſeveral Years. So that where the future Welfare of Trees 
is conſulted, a moderate Share of Fruit is much to be preferred ; which being 
better nouriſhed, are alſo always of a larger Size, and generally better 
flavoured; Conſiderations of much greater Eſtimation to all curious Perſons, 


than ſuch a Plenty as depreciates the Fruit, and exhauſts the Vigor of the 
Tree. | 


In treating on the Culture of the ſeveral Sorts of Plants herein mentioned, 
1 have put down faithfully what is found by Experience to be the beſt Method; 
and if in this Article it ſhould be thought by any Perſons, that I have been 


zoo prolix, or that many of the Plants which I have enumerated, are to be 


met with but in few Gardens, I hope they will excuſe me, when they con- 


ſider that this is intended as a Syſtem of Gardening, in which it would be 
thought, by the judicious Part of Mankind, a much greater Fault to have 
emitted any Plants which are now cultivated in England. 


The [cveral Iin provements which have of late Years been made in the Cul- 


ture of exotic Plants, I have here inſerted, particularly of the Anana's, 
which is now become common in moſt Parts of England; ſo that, from the 
various Experiments which have been made in its Culture, the Fruit of this 
Plant has been greatly improved, both in the Sige and Flavour; whereby it 
is brought to a Degree of FRO" on, very little inferior to that in the 
Coumtries of its natural Growth. And as there have been ſeveral Methods 
Practiſed in cultivating theſe Plants, fo there have alſo been ſeveral Contri- 
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be PREFACE. 


uances of Stoves, in order to leſſen the Expence, and to bring the Fruit 10 a 
larger Size: for which Reaſon I have inſerted Plans of two Sorts of Stoves, 
which are found to anſwer theſe Purpoſes beſt; and have given ſuch plain 
Direftions for their Structure, as, it is boped, cannot be miſtaken, by any 
Perſon the leaſt converſant with ſuch Sort of Buildings. 


T have alſo been pretty full in my Directions for building and managing 
of Hot-walls, either for accelerating the ripening of Fruit early in Summer, 
or for bringing ſuch late-ripe Fruit to Perfection; which cannot be obtained 
in this Country without ſuch artificial Helps : and as this Part of Gardening 
is at preſent much in Requeſt, ſo I have been the more careful to render the 
Inflruftions for it as plain as poſſible, that there ſhould not be any Miſtake 
made by thoſe who are defirous to put them in Practice. 


In the whole of this Work, I have endeavoured to lay down the Inſtruftions 
given, in ſo plain and intelligent a Manner, as may make them eafily under- 
flood by Perſons of all Capacities, who will but diligently apply themſelves to 
the praftic Part: for all which Reaſons, I preſume to hope, that this addi- 
tional Work may be found not altogether umworthy of the Indulgence of thoſe 
kind Perſons who have ſo favourably received my former Per formance. 
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AB 
BIES; The Firr Tree. 


The additional Species, which 
were omitted in the former Vo- 


+ 


1. Az1zs foliis prælongis, pinum ſimulans. 
Raii Hiſt. Firr Tree, with Leaves, re- 
ſembling thoſe of the Pine Tree. 

2. Ants orientalis, folio brevi et tetrago- 
no, fructu minimo, deorſum inflexo. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaſtern Firr Tree, with ſhort ſquare Leaves, 
and fmall Fruit hanging downward. 
3. Antes major Sinenſis, pectinatis taxi 
foluis ſubtus cafiis, conis grandioribus ſurſum ri- 
entibus, foliorum et ſquamarum apiculis ſpinoſis. 
luk. Amalth. Great Firr-tree of China, with 
Yew Leaves, large Cones growing upright, 
and the Points of the Leaves prickly. 


4 ABrts maxima Sinenſis, pectinatis taxi 


foliis, apiculis non ſpinoſis. Pluk. Amalth. 
Greateſt China Firr Tree with Yew Leaves, 
not pen at their Points. 

Theſe Sorts are, at 2 very rare in Eng- 
land; the firſt was formerly growing in the 
Garden of Mr. Edward Morgan in Weſtminſter, 
a Branch of which Tree was given to Mr. Ray, 
by Mr. Doody, who was a very curious Botaniſt. 
The Leaves of this Tree are much longer than 
thoſe of any other kind of Fur yet known, 
but it hath not as yet produced any Cones in 


this Country, 
Vor. II. n 


eaſily procured. 


AB 


The ſecond Sort was diſcovered: in the Le- 
want, by Dr. Tournefort, who ſent the Cones 
to the Royal Garden at Paris. This Kind of 
Firr is very common in the Mountains of the 
Archipelago, from whence the Cones may be 


The other two Sorts are very common in 
China, from whence I have received Seeds 
and Branches of both kinds, but the Seeds 
having been taken out of their Cones before 
they were brought over, had dried up, and 
loſt their Germ, ſo that none of them grew ; - 
therefore, whoever is deſirous. to propagate 
any of the Coniferous Trees, ſhould. have the 
Cones gathered when ripe (before they open 
and let out the Seeds) in which the Seeds will 
continue freſh'a long Time: For if the Seeds 
are taken out of the Cones, they will not re · 
tain their growing Quality, ſo as to be tran 
ported from one Country to another. wah 
All the Sorts of Firrs are propagated from 
Seeds, which may be ſown after the manner 
directed in the former Volume of this Dictio- 
nary. The only Difference to be obſerved in 
their Culture, is, to ſhelter ſuch Sorts as me 
from a warmer Country, for two or three 
Winters, while they are young ; after which. 
Time. all the Sorts of Firrs yet known, will 
thrive in the open Air in England: for there 


are none of them Natives of very hot Coun 
tries, and thoſe which do grow in Countrie 


ten or fifteen Degrees more to the South than 
2 Eng- 
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England, ate al obſerved on Hills and 
Moyntains, * they are Expoſed to ſharp 
Froſts in Winter. 

Moſt — r rey] in a 
pretty ſtrong il ; tho will grow 
tolerably weil on a light dry Soil for a few 
Years ; but jt has been often obſerved, 'That 
when the Trees are arrived to the 
twenty or thirty Feet, on ſuch a Soil, they loſe 
their Verdure, and their under-Branches begin 
to decay ; after which Time they ſeldom make 
any farther Progreſs, and many times a whole 
Plantation will ſuddenly decay. Nor will any 
of the kinds of Firr thrive in the Smoak of 
Londen: 1 don't remember to have ſeen one of 
theſe T reesof any Magnitude near London, tho 
there are many of them yer remaining in ſome 
old Gardens, which have been many Years 
ſtanding, bur are not above twenty Feet high, 
and in a very declining State. 

The common Firr, which is a Native of 
Sweden and Norway, always grows in the 
Plains and low Grounds, where they have a 
great Depth of ſtrong loamy Soil, in which 

laces they arrive to a very great Height, 
tho" they are almoſt buried in Snow for ſeveral 
Months in Winter, ſo that theſe Trees might 
be cultivated in the low ſtrong Lands in the 
North of England, and in Scotland, where they 
would greatly improve ſuch Eſtates. 

The ſeveral Sorts of Firrs, which are Natives 
of America, do generally grow upon low 
ſpringy Soils, and upon a light Ground, and 
uch of them which have been propagated in 
England, do thrive exceedingly upon low, light, 
moiſt Soils ; whereas thoſe which have been 
planted on a drier Soil, have made very little 
Progreſs, and in very dry Seaſons many of 
them have quite periſhed, where they were 
not duly ſupplied with Water” Theſe are all 
very hardy in reſpect to Cold, ſo that they 
may be planted into the full Ground, when 
they are about a Foot high, into the Places 
where they are deſigned to remain. 

The Silver Firr will thrive on a rocky Soil 
extremely well, provided the Rock be not too 
dry, in which Caſe they are very ſubject to 
die in very dry Seaſons, as hath been the Fate 
of ſome Plantations of theſe Trees a few Years 
fince, which were grown to a large Size. The 
largeſt Trees of this kind which 1 have ſeen 
growing, were at Farley in Hampſhire ; theſe 
were above eighty Feet high, and from ten to 
eleven Feet in Circumference. They grew in 
a ſtrong red clayey Soil, and upon Enquiry I 
Lens they had been planted near fourſcore 
cars. 


ABROTANUM; Southernwood. 
3. ABROTANUM mas anguſtifolium majus. 
C. B. P. Greateſt narrow-leav'd Southern- 


wood. 

4 ArxoTANUM Hatifolium inodorum. 
C B. P. Broad leav'd Southernwood, with- 
out Scent. . | 
J. ABxROTANUM mas anguſtifolium incanum. 
8 5. P. Hoary narrow-leay'd Southernwood. 


AB 


6. Annotanum campeſire, cauliculis albi- 
cantibus. C. B. P. Pine leav'd wild Southern- 
wood, with whitiſh Stalks, 

7. ABROTANUM campeſire, cauliculis rubey- 


- 


tibus. CB. P. Fine leav'd wild Southernwood, 
with reddiſh Stalks. 
8. Anzotanun campeſtri fimile Tingita- 


Height of num. H. L. Tangier Southernwood reſembling 


the wild Sort. 

9. AnrRoTANUM Campeſre incauum, carling 
odore. C. B. P. Hoary Field Southernwood, 
with a Smell like the Carline Thiſtle. 

10. ABzoTaxum bumile, corymbis majori- 
bus aureis. H. R. Par. Dwarf Southernwood, 
with larger Golden Flowers. 

11, ABzxoTanuM Hiſpanicum, abſintbii 
Pontici folio. Tourn. Spaniſh Southernwood, 
without a Pontick Wormwood Leaf. 

12. AnaorAN M Hiſpanicum maritimum, 
folio craſſo ſplendemte et rigido. Turn. Spaniſh 
1 with a thick, ſhining, ſtiff 
Leaf. 

13. ABRoTANUM mas ex Surinam, molli 
birſutiæ caneſcens. Pluk. Almag. Hoary Male 
Southernwood from Surinam. 

14. ABxOTANUM elatius ſubincanum, foliis 
creberrimis, ſecundum caulem in metæ formam 
faſtigiatis. Pluk. Almag. Taller hoary Sou- 
thernwood, with frequent Leaves gathered into 
a kind of Pyramid. 

15. ABROTANUM orientale annuum, abſin- 
thii minoris folio. Tourn. Cor. Annual Eaſtern 
Southernwood, with a Leaf of the leſſer 
Wormwood. 

16. ABROTANUM orientale, chamæ meli folio. 
Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Southernwood, with a 
Camomile Leaf. 

17. ABxoTaNnuM Africanum, foliis argen- 
teis anguſtis, floribus ſpicatis, capitulis copioſo 
tomento donatis. D. Sherard. Rai: Supp. Afri- 
can Southernwood, with narrow Silver Leaves, 
ſpiked Flowers, and very woolly Heads, 

18. ABxoTaNUuM Africanum, foliis argen- 
teis anguſtis, floribus umbellatis, capitulis to- 
mentoſis. Raii Supp. African Southernwood, 
with narrow Silver Leaves, umbellated Flowers, 
and woolly Heads. 

The third, fourth, and fifth Sorts may be 
propagated by Slips or Cuttings, in the ſame 
Manner as hath been directed for the two for- 
mer, in the firſt Volume. Theſe are, at pre- 
ſent, more rare in the Engliſh Gardens, tho 
they are equally hardy with the other Sort ; 
and may be planted for Under-ſhrubs, in Quar- 
ters of low growing Trees, where, by the Di- 
verſity of their Leaves, they will afford an 

le Variety. 

The fixth and ſeventh Sorts grow com- 
monly in Germany, Italy and Narbonne, by Way- 
ſides, and in barren Places, and are alſo found 
in England by the Way-ſide from Newmar- 
ket to Lyn, near a Village called Elden. Theſe 
ſeem to be but Varieties from each other, 
and only differ in the Colour of their Stalks. 
They are ſeldom preſerved in Gardens, un- 
leſs it be for Variety, by ſome Botaniſts. 
Whoever is deſirous to have theſe Plants, 
may eaſily obtain them from the Few, of 

| their 


8 


in Winter. This may be 
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r Growth, either the Plants, or the Seeds, 
thee 1 Seeds ſhould be ſown ſoon afrer 
they are ripe, for they being very light, 
will loſe their growing Quality, if they are 
kept long out of the Ground. Theſe Plants 
ſeldom continue above three or four Years, 
when tranſplanted into Gardens, ſo that new 
ones ſhould be raiſed from Seed to ſucceed 
them. 

The eighth Sort is not ſo hardy as any of 
the former, for being a Native of warm Coun- 
tries, it requires to be ſheltered from the Froſt 
propagated as the 
former, but ſhould be kept in Pots, that they 
may be placed under a Frame in Winter, 
where they ſhould have as much free Air as 
poſſible in mild Weather, but in hard Froſts 
may be covered with Glaſſes and Mats to ſe- 
cure them. 

The ninth Sort ſhould be treated inthe ſame 
Manner as the ſixth or ſeventh Sorts, and is 
equally hardy. Theſe will continue much 
longer on a dry barren Soil, than when they 
arc planted in a rich Garden Earth. 

The tenth, eleventh, twelfth and ſixteenth 
Sorts, may be propagated by Seeds, or from 
Slips and Cuttings: If from Seeds, they ſhould 
be ſown on a warm Border of dry Earth early 
in the Spring, and when the Plants are come 
up, they muſt be conſtantly kept clear from 
Weeds, which if ſuffered ro grow, would ſoon 
over-bear and deſtroy the young Plants. When 
the Plants are about four Inches high, ſome of 
them may be planted into Pots, that they 
may be removed under Shelter in the Winter ; 
and the others may be tranſplanted into a warm 
Border, obſerving to ſhade and water them 
until they have taken new Root; after which 
time, they will 4 no farther Care, but 
to keep them clear from Weeds. Theſe Plants 
are ſometimes deſtroyed by ſevere Froſt, while 
they are young, but afterwards they will en- 
dure the Cold of our ordinary Winters extreme- 
ly well ; eſpecially if they are planted on a dry 
lean Soil. If you propagate theſe by Slips or Cut- 
tings, they muſt be treated in the ſame Manner 
as hath been directed for the common Sort. 

The thirteenth and fourteenth Sorts are 
tenderer than any of the before-mentioned. 
Theſe may be propagated either by Seeds, or 
from Slips, as the former; but they muſt be 
kept in Pots, and require a good Greenhouſe 
in Winter, where they ſhould be placed to en- 
Joy as much free Air as poſſible in mild Wea- 
ther. | 


The fifteenth Sort is an annual Plant, which 


rarely produces good Seeds in this Country. 
Ihe ſureſt Method to obtain good Seeds is to 


raiſe the Plants towards the latter part of Sum- 
mer, and preſerve the Plants thro' the Winter, 
which will cauſe them to flower early the fol- 
lowing Summer, ſo that they will have time to 
perfect their Seeds; whereas thoſe which are 


raiſed in the Spring, will flower late in the 


Autumn, and the cold Weather will come on 
before they have time to ripen Seeds. 

The ſeventeenth and eighteenth Sorts do 
rarely produce good Seeds in Europe, but they 


* be eaſily propagated by Cuttings or Slips, 
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which ſhould be planted in Pots filled with 
light freſh Earth, and plunged into a very mo- 
derate hot Bed, obſerving to water and ſhade 
them until they have taken Root, after 
which time they ſhould. be inured to bear 
the open Air by Degrees; then they ſhould 
be taken out, and placed where they may have 
the morning Sun, and ſheltered from the 
ſtrong Winds, in which Situation they ſhould 
remain till October, when they ſhould be re- 
moved into the Green-houſe, and placed where 
they may enjoy as much free Air as poſhble in 
mild Weather, and muſt be frequently refreſh- 
ed with Water; but they muſt be ſecured 
from Froſt, otherwiſe they will be deſtroyed. 


ABSINTHIUM ; Wormwood. 

6. ABs1NTHIUM Ponticum montanum. GB. P. 
Common Mountain Wormwood, N 

7. AnsiNnTHIUM Ponticum Creticum, grati 
odoris. C. B. P. Candy Pontick Wormwood, 
of a pleaſant Smell. | 

8. AxsiNTHLuM Ponticum tenuifolium, cau- 
libus purpuraſcentibus, foliis ſupina parte viri- 
dioribus. C. B. P. Narrow - leav'd Pontick 
Wormwood, with purpliſh Stalks, and Leaves 
greener on their under Side. 

9. ABsiNTHIUM Ponticum tenuiſolium Au- 
ſtriacum. C. B. P. Auſtrian Wormwood, 

10. ABsINTHTUuN Ponticum, repens vel ſu- 
pinum. C. B. P. Creeping Pontick Wormwood. 

11. ABSINTHIUM maritimum, folits ſuperi- 
bus in aliquot lacinias diwiſis. C. B. P. Sea 
Wormwood, with the upper Leaves divided 
into ſome Jags. * 

12. ABSINTHIUM Seriphium Germanicum. 
C. B. P. German Sea Wormwood. 

13. ABsINTHIUM Seriphium Belgicum. 
CB. P. Belgick Sea Wormwood. 

14. ABsINTHIUM maritimum, Seriphio Bel. 
ico ſimile, latiore folio, odoris grati. Pluk. Sea 

ormwood, reſembling the Belgick Worm- 
wood, with a broader Leaf, and a pleaſant 
Smell, | 

15. ABs1NTHIuM Seripbium Gallicum, 
C. B. P. French Sea Wormwood. 

16. ABs1NTHIUM Santonicum Gallicum. 
C. B. P. French Wormwood. 

In. ABSINTHIUM Seripbium montanum can- 
didum. C. B. P. White Mountain Wormwood. 

18. ABSINTHIUM Alpinum incanum. 
C. B. P. Hoary Wormwood of the Alps. 

19. ABsINTHIUM Alpinum, candidum 
bumile. C. B. P. Dwarf white Wormwood 
of the Alps. 

20. ABs1NTHIUM Seripbium Hiſpanicum, flore 
oblongo. Journ. Spaniſh Wormwood, with an 
oblong Flower. 

21. ABsINTHIUM Halepenſe, grati odoris, 
coma delicatiore. Pluk. Wormwood of Aleppo, 
of a pleaſant Smell, with a delicate Spike. 

22, ABSINTHIUM Africanum, arboreſcens, 
folio vermiculato incano. Oldenl. African Tree 
Wormwood, with a hoary vermiculated Leaf. 

23. ABsINTHLUM Africanum ſpicatum, foliis 
tenuiſſimis & hrewiſſimis integris. D. Sberard. 
Raii Supp. Spiked African Wormwood, with 
narrow ſhort intire Leaves. 
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' #4 Aire markimum noftras. D. 
Rui Supp. Scotch Sea Wormwood. 


Leaves fine 
26. AnvsinTHIUM orientale incanum, capil- 
laceo folio, floribus in capitulum congeftis. Tourn. 
Cor. Hoary Eaſtern Wormwood, with a capil- 
laceous Leaf, and Flowers collected into an 


27. AnzixnTHIUM orientale incanum tenui- 
folium, floribus luteis, in capitulum congeftis & 
ſurſum ſpectantib us. Tourn. Cor. Hoary narrow- 
leav'd Eaſtern Wormwood, with yellow Flowers 
collected into an Head, and looking upward. 

28. AnzinTHIUM erientale incanum, tana- 
ceti folio, inodorum. Tourn., Cor. Hoary Eaſtern 
Wormwood, with a Tanſy Leaf, without Smell. 
29. Ans iNTutun orientale tenuifolium, ar- 
nteum e ſericeum flore magno. Touurn. Cor. 
ſtern Wormwood, with narrow filver co- 
lour'd ſilken Leaves, 

30. AnsiNTHLUM orientale vulgari ſimile, 
15 lunge mus amarum. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern 

ormwood, like the common, but far leſs 
bitter. 

31. Apstxrutun orientale tenuifolium in- 
canum, odore lavendulæ E infipidum. Tourn. 
Cor. Hoary narrow-leav'd Eaſtern Wormwood, 
with a Lavender Smell, and inſipid. 

' 32. Ansixr Mun orientale tenuifolium in- 
cauum, lavendulæ odore, & amarum, flure deor- 
ſum ſpetFante. Tourn. Cor. Hoary narrow-leav'd 
Eaſtern Wormwood, with a Lavender Smell, 
and bitter, with the Flower hanging down. 

The twenty-fifth Sort, being a Shrub, muſt 
be propagated by Cuttings, after the Manner 
directed for the firſt Sort in the former Vo- 
lume. This muſt be kept in Pots, that they 
may be removed into the Green-houſe in 
Winter, becauſe in very ſevere Froſt it is often 
deſtroyed, though in mild Winters it will live 
in the open Air, provided it is planted on a 
dry Soil, and in a warm Situation. 

The twenty-ſecond and twenty-third Sorts 
are Natives of the Cape of Good Hope ; theſe 
Sorts may alſo be propagated by planting either 
Cuttings or Slips in any of the Summer Months, 
obſerving to water and ſhade them until they 
have taken Root; then they may be placed 
abroad amongſt other Exotick Plants, where 
they may remain till October, when they muſt 
be removed into the Green-houſe, and placed 
with Myrtles and other hardy Plants, which 
require a large Share of free Air in mild Wea- 
ther, and only want Protection from ſevere 
Froſia They will require to be frequently 
watered in mild Weather, and ſhould have a 
light freſh Soil. The twenty-ſecond Sort will 
riſe to the Height of ſeven or eight Feet; but 
the twenty-third Sort is an humble Plant. 
"Theſe ſeldom produce Seeds in Europe. 

All the other Sorts are low Plants, which 
may be propagated by their Roots, many of 
which are apt to creep too much, ſo as to 


render it difficult to keep them within Compaſs. 


Theſe do many of them die to the Ground in 


Plants 
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The 
ſhould be planted in Beds about four Fee 
broad, with Paths two Feet broad between 
each Bed, for the more convenient cleaning 
them from Weeds, and for gathering the Herb 
for Uſe. The Diſtance which ſhould be allowed 
co the Plants, ought not to be leſs than ci 
Inches, or two Feet, becauſe as they are great 
Runners by their Roots, ſo they will ſoon meer 
and ſpread over the whole Beds. They may 
remain in theſe Beds three or four Years, and 
will require no other Culture, but to keep 'em 
clear from Weeds, and every Spring before 
they ſhoot, to cur off their dead Stalks, and 
ſpread a little freſh Earth over the Beds. At 
which time you ſhould dig up the Paths be- 
tween the Beds, and cut off the Roots which 
may have ſpread into them, otherwiſe they 
will ſoon over-run the Paths. 

There are a great Variety of the Sea Norm- 
woods, which grow plentifully on the ſalt 
Marſhes, in diverſe Parts of England, which 
are indifferently gathered and brought to the 
Markets, and fold for the Roman Wormwoed, 
from which they differ greatly, in the Colour 
of their Leaves, as alſo in their I aſte and Smell; 
but by many Perſons the & Hormunoods are 
2. K to the true Roman Wormwood, as 

aving a ſtronger and more grateful Scent ; 
though the Roman M ormmood is thought to be 
leſs nauſeous to the Stomach. However, as 
that is now generally diſuſed, it would be 
to little purpoſe to recommend it, ſince it 
would be difficult to aker a Practice which h 
been ſo long continued, 


ABUTILON ; Yellow Mallow. 

6. ABuT1LON altheoides, flore carneo, fructu 

globoſo. Hort. Elth. p. 1. Abutilon, with the 
Appearance of Althea, having a fleſh-colour'd 
Flower, and a globular Fruit, 
J. AnBuTILonN periplocæ acutioris folio, 
fructu flellato. Hort. Elth. p. 4. Abutilon, with 
a ſharp pointed Periploca Leaf, and a ſtarry 
Fruit. 

8. ABuTiLon Americanum,folio baſtato, flore 
amplo purpuro-ceruleo, pediculis longis inſiden- 
tibus. Houſt. American Abutilon, with a ſpear- 
pointed Leaf, and large purple Flowers, with 
long Foot-ſtalks. 

9. ABuTILoN Americanum, flore albido, 
fruttu © capſulis veſicariis planis conflato, pedi- 
culo geniculo. Martyn. Cent. 1. Pl. 3 3. American 
Abutilon, with a whitiſh Flower, a ſmooth 
ſwelling Seed-veſſc], and a jointed Stalk. 

10. ABuTiLon Americanum, ribeſii foliis, 
fore carneo, fructu pentagono aſpero. Houſt. Ame- 
rican Abutilon, with Currant Leaves, a fleſh- 
colour d Flower, and a rough five-corner'd 
Fruit. 

11. ABuTILoN Americanum fruteſcens, folio 
amplo cordato, ſubtus lanuginoſo, floribus amplis 
luteis. Houſt. Shrubby American Abutilon, with 


* 


12. Auur non fruticoſum aquaticum, folio 
cordato ſcabro, flore pallide Juteo. Houft. Shrubby 
Aquarick Abutilon, with a rough Heart- 
ſhaped Leaf, and a pale yellow Flower. 
13. Anurri.on Americanum, populi folio, 
leviter ſerrato. Houft. American Abutilon, 
with a Poplar Leaf, 


14 AzuTitLox Americanum fruticoſum, fo- 
liis cordatis, floribus parvis purpuraſcentibus. 
Houft. Shrubby American Abutilon, with 
Heart-ſhap'd Leaves, and ſmall purpliſh 
Flowers. | 
15. AnuTiton Americanum viſcoſum, al 
thee folio mucronato, flore parvo Iuteo. Houft. 
American viſcous Abutilon, with pointed 
Marſh-mallow Leaves, and a ſmall yellow 
Flower. 

16. AzuTILON fruticoſum, foliis ſubrotundis 
ſerratis, floribus albis pentapetalis, ad alas folio- 
rum cong lomeratis. Sloan. Cat. Shrubby American 
Abutilon, with roundiſh ſerrated Leaves, and 
white Flowers growing in Cluſters from the 
Wings of the Leaves. 

Theſe Plants are moſt of them annual, and 
require to be raiſed from Seeds every Spring ; 
the firſt and third Sorts which are mentioned 
in the former Volume, may be ſown in the 
full Ground in March, in a light Soil, and an 
open Expoſure ; where they will come up and 
thrive very well, and perfect their Seeds in 

tember. The firſt Sort grows to the Height 
of three or ſour Feet, but the third Sort 
ſpreads on the Ground, ſo ſhould be allowed 
room. Theſe Plants do not bear tranſplant- 
ing well, ſo ſhould be ſown where they are to 


remain; and where they are too cloſe, they 


ſhould be thinn'd to give them room to grow : 
Theſe require no other Culture but to keep 
them clear from Weeds, which would over- 
run and deſtroy them. | 

'The ſecond, fourth, fifth, ſeventh, eighth, 
ninth and tenth Sorts are alſo annual, but 
coming from hot Countries, they require to be 
raiſed on a Hot-bed in 'the Spring, and muſt 
be afterwards tranſplanted into Pots, and 
plunged on a freſh Hot-bed, in order to bring 
them forward, otherwiſe they will not perfect 
their Seeds in this Country. 

The ſixth Sort grows woody, and will riſe 
to the Height of eight or ten Feet ; the Leaves 
are very hoary, and the whole Shrub has the 
Appearance of the Altbæa frutex. This Plant 
may be propagated by ſowing, of the Seeds in 
the Spring, on a moderate Hot-bed, and when 
the Plants are come up two or three Inches 
high, they ſhould be tranſplanted each into a 
ſmall Pot filled with light Earth, and plunged 
into the Hot-bed, obſerving to water and ſhade 
them until they have taken new Root; and as 
the Water becomes-warm, they ſhould be in- 
ured to bear the open Air. In Summer theſe 
Plants may be expoſed to the open Air, in a 
warm Situation; but in Minter, they muſt be 
placed in a warm Green-bouſe, and will require 


to be frequently watered ; with this Manage- 
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ſlightly ſawed on their 


AC 


ment the Plants will flower and prodace ripe 
Seeds every Year. | k 
The eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and four- 
teenth Sorts, were diſcovered by my late learn- 
ed Friend Dr. William Houftoun, in the Spaniſh 
Heſt-Indies, from whence: he ſent the Seeds, 
and fair Samples of all the Kinds to England: 
Theſe may all be propagated by Seeds, which 
muſt be ſown on a Hot-bed early in the Spring, 
and when the Plants are come up about two 
Inches high, they ſhould be tranſplanted into 
a freſh Hot- bed, in order to bring them for- 
ward, obſerving to water and ſhade them until 
they have taken Root, after which time they 
ſhould be conſtantly ſupplied with Water three 
or four times'a Week; and in hot Weather the 
Glaſſes ſhould be raiſed to admit freſh Air to 
the Plants, which will greatly ſtrengthen them. 
When the Plants are grown pretty \arge, they 
ſhould be taken 'up carefully, to preſerve the 
Earth to their Roots, and each planted into a 
ſeparate Pot, filled with light rich Earth, and 
then the Pots ſhould be plunged into a moderate 
Hot-bed of Tanner's Bark, obſerving to water 
and ſhade them until they have taken new 
Root; after which time they ſhould be ma- 
naged as before. When the Plants are grown 
too tall to remain under the Glaſſes of the Hot- 
bed, they ſhould be removed into the Bark- 
Stove, where they muſt remain all the follow- 
ing inter; but they need not be kept in a 
very great Heat, a moderate Warmth being 
much more agreeable. to them. The ſecond 
Year moſt of theſe Plants will flower, pro- 
vided they are continued in the Stove ; for if 
they are 4. nmr to the open Air in the 
Summer Seaſon, they will not make any Pro- 
greſs, and in a cold Summer will be deſtroyed: 
Therefore it is by far the better Method to 
keep them conſtantly in the Bark-Stove, and 
to let them have a large Share of free Air in 
warm Weather. With this Management moſt 
of the Sorts will produce Flowers and Seeds in 


England, and may be continued for ſeveral 
Vears. 


ACACIA; The Egyptian Thorn. 

9. Acacla non ſpinoſa, flore albo, ſtamini- 
bus longis ; foliorum pinnis latiuſculis, glabris 
& auritis. Houſt. Acacia without Thorns, 
having white Flowers with long Filaments, and 
broad ſmooth Leaves. 
\ Io. Acacia bumilis, non ſpinoſa, foliis ſub- 
tus incanis, forum ſtaminibus longis rubentibus. 
Houft. Dwarf Acacia without Thorns, having 
red Flowers with long Filaments. | 

11. Acacia Americana, non ſpinoſa, flore 
purpureo, ſtaminibus longiſſimis, ſiliquis planis 
villoſis, pinnis foliorum tenuiſſimis. Houſt. Ame- 
rican Acacia without 'Thorns, having purple 
Flowers, with very long Filaments, flat hairy 
Pods, and very narrow Leaves. 


. 


12. Acacia ſpinoſa, foliorum pinnis tenuiſ- 
ſimis glabris, floribus globoſis Iuteis, ſpinis lon- 
giſſimis. Houſt. Prickly Acacia with very nar- 
row ſmooth Leaves, round yellow Flowers, and 
very long 'Thorns. 1 3 


* 13. Acacia 
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13. Acacia nor ſpinoſa, flore albo, foliorum 
pinnis latiuſculis glabris, filiquis longis planis. 
Houft. White- flowering Acacia without Thorns, 
having broad ſmooth Leaves, and long flat 
Fods. | ; 

14. Acacta non ſpinoſa tenuifolia villaſa; 


floribus gleboſis albis, filiguis brevibus birſutis. 


ou. Narrow-leav'd hairy Acacia without 
Thorns, having round white Flowers, and 
ſhort hairy Pods. 

15. Acacia non ſpinoſa, latiore folio willoſo, 


floribus globoſis albis, _ brevibus birſutis. 


Hout. Broad - leav'd hairy Acacia, hav- 
ing round white Flowers, and ſhort hairy 
Pods, 

16. Acac1a non ſpinoſa, floribus ghoboſis al- 
bis, foliorum pinnis tenurfſimis glabris ; filquis 
ad fingula grana tumidis. Houft, Acacia with- 
out Thorns, having round white Flowers, 
with very narrow {ſmooth Leaves, and jointed 
Pods. | 

17 Acacia Americana fruteſcens, non 
aculeata, fiore pur pure o. Plum, Shrubby Ame- 
rican Acacia, without Thorns, and a purple 
Flower. 

18. Acacia Americana, flore Inteo globoſo, 
ſpinis exiguis, foltorumque pinuis tenuiſſumis 
pubeſcentibus. Hlouſi. American Acacia, with 
a round yellow Flower, ſmall Thorns with very 
narrow Leaves, which are hairy. 

19. Acac1a ſpin'/a tenuiſolla, floribus ſpicatis 
Inteis, filiquis longiſſimis compreſſis avis. Houft. 
Narrow - leav'd prickly Acacia, with ſpiked 

ellow Flowers, and long compreſſed yellow 
ods. x 
20. Acacia ſpinoſa tennifolia, ſpinis ſin- 
lis cornu bovinum per longitudinem fiſſum re- 
erentibus. Houſt. Prickly narrow-leav'd Acacia, 
with ſingle Thorns reſembling an Ox's Horn, 
ſplit longitudinally, 

21. Acacta Americana, faginis ſoliis, tetra- 
phylla, floſculis ftaminoſis in ſpicam diſpoſitis. 
Pluk. Amalth. Broad four-leav'd Acacia, with 
ſtamineous Flowers diſpoſed in a Spike. 

22. Acacta humilis latifolia non ſpinoſa, 
ſftaminibus florum long His rubentibus. Houſt. 
Dwarf broad-leav'd Acacia without "Thorns, 
having long red ſtamineous Flowers. 

23. Acacia Americaua non ſpinoſa lati- 
ſolia, filiquis marginatis, & ad ſingula grana tu- 
midis. Houſt, Broad-leav'd American Acacia, 
with bordered Pods, which ſwell where each 
Seed is lodged. 

24. Acacia ſpinoſa tenuifolia, ſiliguis la- 
tis, ſpinis minimis recurvis ſolitariis. Houſt. 
Narrow-leav'd thorny Acacia with broad Pods, 
and ſmall crooked Spines, which grow ſingly. 

25. Acacia non ſpinoſa, ſiliguis latis com- 
prefſis, pinnis foliorum Jatiuſculis glabris. Aca- 
cia without Thorns, with broad compreſſed 
Pods, and broad ſmooth Leaves. 

26. Acacia non ſpinoſa tetraphylla lati- 
folia, ſtaminibus florum longiſſimis rubentibus. 
Four-leav'd Acacia without Thorns, with 
broad Leaves, and long ſtamineous red 
Flowers. WY 

27. Acacia nou ſpinoſa tenuifolia, ſiliguis 
varie intortis. Houſt, Narrow-leav'd Acacia 


without Thorns, and variouſly contorted Pods. 
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28. Acacta Americat tetrapbylla & ſpi- / 


noſa, floribus globofis, taminibus florum longis 
rubentibus. Four-leav'd prickly Acacia, with 
round Flowers having long red Stamina. | 


Theſe twenty Sorts of Acacia were collect- 
ed by the late Dr. Houftoun, in Jamaica, at 
Carthagena and Le Vera Cruz, who ſent the 
Seeds and Specimens to England, where many 
of the Kinds are now growing. Theſe Plants 
are ONS by Seeds, which muſt be pro- 
cured from the Countries where they naturally 
grow; for they do not produce Seeds in Eu- 
rope. In the bringing over of the Seeds, great 
care ſhould be taken to preſerve them from In- 
ſects, which do generally eat into the Pods, 
and alſo eat up the Subſtance of the Seeds, 
leaving only the outer Covering: Theſe Inſects 
are very ſmall, ſo as often to eſcape the Sight; 
but if you find any Pods to have Holes in 
them, you may then conclude there are Inſects 
amongſt them, fo that the ſooner you take out 
the Seeds, the more ſurely you will preſerve 
them; but you ſhould put them into freſh 
Papers, and throw away thoſe in which the 
Pods had been, leſt ſome of the Inſects ſhould 
be left therein. 

The Seeds of all theſe Sorts ſhould be ſown 
on a Hot- bed early in the Spring; and when 
the Plants are come up, they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted into ſmall Pots filled with light freſh 
Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, obſerving to water and ſhade them until 
they have taken new Root, after which time, 
they muſt be treated in the Manner directed 
in the former Volume, for the Egyptian 
Acacia. Theſe Plants muſt be conſtantly kept 
in the Bark-Stove, otherwiſe they will make 
very little Progreſs, eſpecially while they are 
young. In the Summer Seaſon theſe Plants 
ſhould have a large Share of freſh Air, and 
muſt be frequently refreſhed with Water, and 
in Hinter, the Stove in which they are placed, 
ſhould be kept to a temperate Degree of Heat; 
with this Management theſe Plants will thrive 
extremely well, and moſt of them will pro- 
duce Flowers in two or three Years from the 
Time of their being ſown. 


ACANTHUS; Brank-Urſine or Bears- 
Breech. 

5. AcanTwvs orientalis bumillimus, foliis 
pinnatis aculeatis. Tourn. Cor. Dwarf. Eaſtern 
Bears-Beech, with prickly winged Leaves. 

; This Sort of Bears-Breech was diſcovered by 
Dr.Tournefort in the Levant, who ſent it to the 
Royal Garden at Paris. This may be propa- 
gated by Seeds, which ſhould be fown on a 
Bed of light freſh Earth in the Spring of the 
Year, and when the Plants are come up, they 
ſhould be carefully weeded, and in very dry 
Weather they ſhould be watered, which will 
greatly promote the Growth of the Plants. In 
this Bed they may remain until the following 
Spring, when they ſhould be carefully taken 


up and tranſplanted, where they are deſigned 


to remain, which ſhould be in a warm Situa- 
tion, and on a dry freſh Soil. 'Theſe Plants 
ſhould be allowed a great Share of Room, for 


they 
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to ſpread far, and their 
2 - ns ga a great Size, when the 
Plants are ſtrong, ſo that if any other Plants 
ſtand near them, — will in danger of ſuf- 
ing by being over-Ipread. +» 

pr has hem — diſputed by the Learned, 
whether the common Sort of Acanthus is the 
Plant which Vril mentioned under that Name, 
but this is not eaſy to be reconciled ; for, ac- 
cording to Pliny, the Acantbus ſhould be a 
tonſile Plant, and proper to cut into Figures, 
and Virgil makes it an Ever-green, a Berry- 
bearing Plant, and a Climber: neither of which 
Properties belong to our Acantbus, but the 
Detcription which Dzo/corides has given of the 
Acantbus agrees very well with our common 
Bears-Breech; and from the Remains of ſome 
antient Buildings at Rome, which have the Fi- 
re of the Acanthus cut on the Capitals of 
the Pillars, which are yet intire, there is a 
Reſemblance to the Leaves of the com- 

mon Acambus. 


ACER; The Maple Tree. 

9. Ac trifolia, C. B. P. Maple Tree 
with a trifoliated Leaf. 

This Sort of Maple grows plentifully about 
Memtpelier, and other Places in the South of 
France, where it riſes to the Height of our 
common Maple; but in England it is very 
rare at preſent, and only to be found in ſome 
curious Botanick Gardens. This Tree may 
be propagated from Seeds, in the ſame man- 
ner as our common Maple; but the Seeds 
ſhould be ſown in Autumn, ſoon after they 
are ripe, otherwiſe they ſeldom grow, which 
is the Reaſon why this Tree is fo ſcarce in 
England ; for there are no Trees which have 
yet produced Seeds here, and the Seeds will 
not retain their growing Quality ſo as to bear 
tranſporting hither, unleſs they are put into 
Earth or Sand, by which Method they might 
be brought over very ſafe. 


ACETOSA ; Sorrel. 

+ Ack ros A foliis criſpis. C. B. P. Sorrel 
with curled Leaves. 

5. Ack ros A montana maxima. C. B. P. 
Greateſt Mountain Sorrel. 

6. AcETosa Pyrenaica, anguſtiſſimo et lon- 
giſi mo folio. Schol. Bot. Pyrenean Sorrel with 
very long narrow Leaves, 

J. Acx ros 4 montana, lato ari rotundo folio. 
Bocce. Muſ. Mountain Sorrel with a broad 
Arum Leaf. | 

8. ActTosa montana pumila, fagopyri fo- 
lio. Buce, Muſ. Dwarf Mountain Sorrel with 
a Buck-wheat Leaf. 

9. Actrosa tuberoſa radice. C. B. P. Sorrel 
with a tuberoſe Root. | 

10. Acgtos 4 calthe folio, peregrina. C. B. P. 
Foreign Sorrel with a Marygold Leaf. 

11. ActtosAa lucida, folio atriplicis. H. R. 
Par. Shining Sorrel with Orach Leaves. 

12. Ac ros A major Italica, ſemine rotun- 
diore et glomerato. II. R. Par. Greater 


22 Sorrel, with a round glomerated 
eed. 
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13. ActTosA arvenſis lanceolata. C B. P. 
124. Sheeps Sorrel. 

14. Aceros A lanceolata anguſtifolia ela- 
tior. Mor. Hi. Taller narrow-leav'd Spear- 
pointed Sorrel. 

is. ActTos A ocymi folio, Neapolitana. 
C. B. P. Neapolitan Sorrel with a Baſil Leaf. 

16. Acztosa Americana, foliis longiſſimis 
pediculis donatis. C. B. P. American Sorrel 
with Leaves growing on long Pedicles. 

17. Actrosa rotundifolia repens Ebora- 
cenſis, folio in medio deliquium patiente. Mor. 
Iii. Creeping round-leav'd Sorrel of the 
North. 

18. AcetosA arboreſcens, ſubrotundo ſolio, 
ex Inſulis Fortunatis. Pluk. Almag. Shrubby 
Sorrel with a round Leaf, from the Fortunate 
Iſlands. 

The fourth Sort of Sorrel gs a Variety from 
the common Sort, which often ariſes from the 
ſame Seeds, as doth alſo that with white Flow- 
ers, ſo that they do not deſerve the Notice 
2 the Writers on Botany have taken of 
them. 

The fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, ninth, 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth Sorts are all of 
them very hardy Plants, and may be propaga- 
ted by Seeds, in the ſame manner as the com- 
mon Sort, with this Difference only, of allow- 
ing the large Sorts more room; for the ſixth 
and ſeventh Sorts grow very large, and there- 
fore require to be left a Foot aſunder, or 
more. The Roots abide ſeveral Years, and 
may be parted .at Michae/mas to propagate 
their Kinds; tho' they all ſucceed much 
better by Seeds, which they uſually perfect in 
this Country. | 

The thirteenth and fourteenth Sorts grow 
wild on dry Banks, and on the Sides of Gravel 
Pits, in diverſe Parts of England, and are 


rarely admitted to have Place in a Garden. 


Theſe multiply exceedingly by their Roors, 
which creep very far under Ground, fo that 
they ſhould not be ſuffered to grow near other 
Plants. 'The thirteenth Sort is placed in the 
Catalogue of Simples, in the College Diſpenſa- 
tory, but, I believe, is ſeldom ordered in Me- 
dicine. | | 

The fifteenth and ſixteenth Sorts are annual, 


and are rarely cultivated, except in Botanick 


Gardens, for the ſake of Variety; theſe may 
be propagated by ſowing of their Seed on a 
Bed of light Earth in March, and when the 


Plants are come up, they ſhould be conſtantly 


kept clean from Weeds, and where they are 
too cloſe to each other, they ſhould be thin- 
ned, but they do not bear tranſplanting well, 
therefore they ſhould always be ſown where 
they are deſigned to remain. In June theſe 
Plants will flower, and their Seeds will ripen 
in Auguſt. 

The ſeventeenth Sort grows wild in Tork- 


ſvire, and ſeveral other Northern Counties of 


England and Scotland, from whence it is often 
procured for the ſake of Variety, but it doth 
not thrive in the Southern Parts well; it ſhould 
have a ſhady Situation, and a moiſt ſtrong 
Soil, 

The 
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The eighteenth Sort will grow to the Height 
of twelve or fourteen Feet, and become woody, 
ſo as to have the Appearance of a Tree. This 
is preſerved in Green-houſes in Winter, 
Perſons who arc —_ in collecting Exoti 
Plants It may be eaſily propagated by plant - 
ing Cuttings in a Bed of light Earth, during 
any of the Summer Months, obſerving to wa- 
ter and ſhade them until they have taken Root, 
when they ſhould be taken up and planted in 
Pots filled with freſh Earth, and placed in a 
ſhady Situation, until they have taken new 
Root, after which Time they may be placed 
amongſt Myrtles, Geraniums, and other hardy 
Exotick Plants, till Ocfober, when they ſhould 
be removed into the Green-houſe, where they 
ſhould be placed ro have as much free Air as 
poſſible in mild Weather, for otherwiſe they 
will become verÞ weak and unſightly. 


ACONITUM ; Wolfsbane. 

5. Acoxrrum pyramidale multifiorum. II. 
R. Par. Pyramidil Wolfsbane, with many 
Flowers, commonly called Monkſhood. 

6. AconrttTum Iycoffonum, bumilt caule, ac 
mmnoribus foliis. Dod. Dwarf Wolfsbane with 
leſſer Leaves. | 

„ Acorn Pyrenaicum, ampliore Fo 
tenuins laciniato. Tourn, Wolfsbane of the 


| Pyrenean Mountains, with larger Leaves, cut 


into narrow Segments. 

8. AcoxntTuM ceruleum, napelli flore. C. B. P. 
283. Autumnal Wolfsbane with a blue Flower. 

9. AcoxrTuM coma inflexa, foliis anguſtio- 
ribus. C B. P. 283. Narrow-leaved Wolfs- 
bane with inflex'd Heads. 

10. AcoxniTuM coma inflexa, foliis latiori- 
bus. Tourn. Broad-leav'd Wolfsbane, with 
inflex'd Heads. 

11. AcoxitTuM inflex: coma, maximum. 
C. B. P. Wolfsbane, with the largeſt inflex'd 
Heads. 

12. AcoxntTum ſeu napellus 1. fore roſes. 
C. B. P. Wolfsbane, with a Rofſe-coloured 
Flower. 

13. Acoxttum ſeu napellus 1. fore albo. 
C. B. P. Wolfsbane, with a white Flower. 

14. AcoxttTuM ſen napellus 1. flore ex cæ- 
ruleo et allo variegato. C B. P. Wolfsbane, 
with a Flower variegated from blue to white. 

15. AcoxitTum Wolaceum ſeu napellus 2. 
C. B. P. Wolfsbane, with a Violet- coloured 
Flower. 

16. AconiTuM purpureum ſeu napellus 3. 
CB. P. Wolfs-bane, with a Purple Flower. 

17. Acoxtruu Caruleum minus, five na- 
pellus minor. C. B. P. Leſſer blue Aconite or 
Wolfsbane. 

18. AconiTuM ceruleo-Purpureum, flore 
maximo, ſi ve napellus 4. C. B. P. Wolfsbane, 
with a very large Purple- blue Flower. 

19. AcontTuM Hcoctonum orientale, fore 
magno albo. TJ. Cor Eaſtern Wolfsbane, with 
a large white Flower. 

Moſt of theſe kinds of Wolfsbane are Natives 
of the Alps or Pyrenean Mountains, where 
(it is reported) the Huntſmen who hunt the 


Wolfs, dip their Arrows into the Juice of theſe 
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Plants, which renders the Wounds given with 
theſe Arrows, mortal. They are moſt of them 
too noxious to have a Place in Gardens which 
are much frequented by Children, tho' the 
fifth Sort is too commonly found in old Gar- 
dens, and the Flowers are frequently brought 
into the London Markets, and mixed with 
other Flowers to adorn Halls, Sc. but ve 
have had many Inſtances of Perſons who have 
loſt their Lives, and of others who have with 
great Difficulty been recovered, after having 
eaten of this Herb in Sallets, which by Mit- 
take has been put into Sallets inſtead of Cele- 
ry, by very ignorant People. A late Inſtance 
of this we; been publiſhed in the Philoſophical 
Tranſattions, where there is an Account of an 
unskilful Perſon gathering ſome Roots of this 
Wolfsbane (early in the Spring, when the 
Plant was newly riſen above Ground) inſtead 
of Celery : and putting of them into a Sallet, 
two Perſons were poiſoned therewith ; one of 
whom was with great Difficulty ſaved. 

All theſe Kinds of Wolfsbane are great Orna- 
ments to a large Garden, and many of them 
will thrive in the greateſt Shade, and on the 
pooreſt Soil, where few other Plants will grow 
eſpecially the fifth, eighth, ewelfth, fifteenth, 
ſixteenth, and ſeventeenth Sorts, which are ex- 
tremely hardy, and multiply greatly by the 
Root, ſo that a few Plants of each Sort will, 
in a few Years, produce a great Stock. 'The 
beſt Time to tranſplant theſe Roots, is at Mi- 
chaelmas, where the Roots remain in an un- 
active State; for ſoon after that Time, they 
begin to put out new Roots, and early in the 
Spring the Plants will appear above Ground ; 
when it will be too late to tranſplant them ; 
for although they will often grow if removed 
at that Seaſon, yet they rarely flower the 
ſame Year, and will make very little Increaſe 
at the Root. 

Some of the Sorts with blue Flowers will 
grow to the Height of three or four Feet, 
but thoſe with yellow Flowers uſually grow 
much higher, and the Eaſtern Kind with white 
Flowers, I have ſeen upward of fix Feet 
high ; but this Sort is very rare in Europe, and 
only to be found in ſome curious Gardens at 
preſent. 

'The fifth Sort commonly begins to flower in 
April, and continues thro' May, and this is 
ſucceeded by ſome of the other Sorts, ſo that 
there is a continual Succeſſion of them, until 
Auguſt, and in a cool Seaſon ſometimes later. 


ADIANTHUM ; Maidenhair. 
The Species are; 

I. AblANTHU foliis Coriandri. C. B. P. 
True Maidenhair, with Leaves like Corian- 
der. 

2. AprianTHuM Scoticum majus, Coriandri 
folio. Tourn. Greater Scotch Maidenhair, with 
a Coriander Leaf. 

3. ArIanNTHUM Scoticum minus, folio ob- 
tuſo, altius inciſo. Tourn, Leſſer Scotch Maiden- 
hair, with an obtuſe Leaf, deeply cut in. 

4. AvianTHUM Americanum. Cornut. Ame- 
rican Maidenhair of Cornutus. 

The 
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South Parts 
ancan, where 


times impoſed on ignorant 
who ſupply the Markets with Herbe; 
the true Sort is not to be obtained freſh in Eng- 
land, ſo the ſurer way is to get it from ſome 
knowing Druggiſt, who imports it from 


Abroad. 

The ſecond and third Sorts have been found 
growing on the Rocks, in the North of Scot- 
land, but as they are not commonly found, fo 
they have not been introduced into the London 


Shops. 

The fourth Sort is a Native of America, 
from whence it was originally brought into 
Europe, and is preſerved by curious Perſons in 
their Gardens. This has been formerly pre- 
ſerved in the Stoves in England, as a very ten- 
der Plant, but it is found to be very hardy ; 
and in France it is now become ſo common, as 
to be uſed inſtead of the common Sort, in the 
Shops at Paris. 

There are many other Sorts of this Plant in 
the Eaſt and Weft-Indies, from whence we have 
received dried Samples of near thirty Sorts ; 
but as they are Plants which are not cultivated 
in the European Gardens, ſo I ſhall not enu- 
merate them 


ADIANTHUM ALBUM ; wide Ruta 
Muraria.. | 


ADIANTHUM NIGRUM ; wide Filicula. 


. AGERATUM, The Plants which were 
mentioned in the former Volume, are by Dr. 
Tournefort referr d to Ptarmica, of which they 
are Species according to his Method ; but as 
the firſt Species ſtands in the Diſpenſatory un- 
der the Title of Ageratum, ſo I thought pro- 
to continue it under that Name, and 
have here ſubjained ſome Plants which agree 
with Dr. Tournefort's Characters of Ageratum. 
The Characters are; 

It hath a perſonated Flower, conſiſting of one 
Leaf, the under Part of which is tubulous, but 
the upper Part is divided into two Lips, the 
upper one being divided into two, and the un- 
der one into three Parts: the Piſtil which 
ariſes from the Flower-cup, afterwards be- 
comes an oblong membranaceous Fruit, divided 
into two Cells, in which are contained many 
[mall Seeds. 

The Spectes are ; 
I. As RAT ſerratym Alpinum glabrum, 


fore purpuraſcente. Toyrn. Smooth A geratum 


of the Alps with a purpliſh Flower, | 

2. AczxATuM Americanum ereffum ſpi- 

catum, flore 1 reo. Houſt. American Age- 

1 with purple Flowers growing in a 
8. 


3. AckaA run Americanum procumbens, 


 gnaphalii facie, floribus ad foliorum nodos. Houſt. 


Creeping American Ageratum having the Face 

of Cudweed, and the Flowers coming out at 

thy forcing. on of the Footſtalks. | 
OL. 
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4 AcznatTum Americanum fruteſtens, cha- 
maedryos folio, flaribus ex foliorum alis. Houſt. 
Shrubby American Ageratum, with a German- 


der Leaf, and the Flowers growing from the 


ſetting on of the Leaves. 

The firſt Sort being a Native of the Alps, is 
very hardy in reſpe& to Cold, but mult have 
a Soil, and not too much expoſed to the 
Sun. This is propagated by parting of the 
Roots ; the beſt Time for doing of this is in 
September. This Plant grows very cloſe to 
the Ground, and has been uſed in tome Parts 
of England to make Edgings for Borders ; but 
near 2 where the Soil is hot, and has 
been dunged, it is very difficult to maintain 
this Plant. It flowers in June, but rarely 
produces ripe Seeds in England. | 

The other three Sorts were diſcovered in 
America, by the late ingenious Dr. William 
Houftoun, who ſent the Seeds of theſe Plants 
into Europe. The Seeds of theſe three Sorts 
muſt be ſown on a Hot-bed in the Spring, and 
when the Plants are fit to tranſplant, they 
ſhould be placed each into a ſmall Pot filled 
with light Earth, and placed into a moderate 
Hot-bed, obſerving to water and ſhade 'em 
until they have taken Root, after which they 
muſt have Air and Water in proportion to the 
Seaſon, and the Warmth of the Bed in which 
they are placed. In Autumn theſe Plants will 
flower, and if they are placed in a Stove, will 
1 their Seeds in Winter. They may alſo 

continued thro' the Winter in a Hoe and 
will flower early the following Summer, ſo that 
good Seeds may be obtained by this Method, 

ut they rarely continue longer than two Sum- 
mers, ſo that they muſt be conſtantly raiſed 
from Seeds every. Year. 


AGRIMONIA ; Agrimony. 

3. AcR1MONIA minor, flore alba. Hort. Cath. 
Leſſer Agrimony, with a white Flower. 

4. AckIMONIA orientalis humilis, radice 
crafſiſſima repente, fructu in ſpicam brevem et 
denſam congeſtis. T. Cor, Dwarf Eaſtern Agri- 
mony, with thick creeping Roots, and the 


Seeds growing in ſhort thick Spikes. 


Theſe two Sorts of Agrimony are preſerved 
in the Gardens of ſuch Perſons who are curious 
in botanical Inquiries but as they are not 
uſed in Medicine, ſo they are ſeldom cultiva- 
ted in other Gardens. They are both very 
hardy Plants, and may be propagated by ſaw- 
ing of their Seeds on a Bed of light Earth, in 
the Spring, and when the Plants are come up, 
they will require no farther Care than only to 
keep 'em clear from Weeds, until they are 
large enough to tranſplant, when they may be 
planted in an open Bed of light Earth, _—_ 


they will thrive, and endure the ſevereſt 


Cold af our Climate, as well as the common 
Sort. 


AGRIMONOIDES ; Baſtard Agrimony. 
The Characters are; 3 
It bath a roſaceous Flower, conſiſtiug of ſcua- 
ral Petals, which are placed in à circular Order, 
iſſuing out of the Diviſions of the Flower-cup ; 
but the Flower and the Hower- cup are receivea 
D into 


into another Funnel-ſhaped Empalement, whith is 
fringed. The Flower-cup afterwards becomes a 
ſharp oval Fruit, which is * in the outer 
 Empalement, and contains, for the moſt part, a 
ſingle Seed. | | 
There is but one Species of this Plant at 
preſent known, which is; 

AgxrimonoiDes ; Col. part 1. 145. 

This is a perennial Plant, which in its out- 
ward Appearance greatly reſembles Agrimony, 
but differs therefrom in its Flower; for which 
Reaſon Dr. Tournefort has ſeparated it from 
the Agrimonies. It may be propagated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be Gun in the Autumn, 
ſoon after they are ripe; for if they are kept 
out of the Ground till Spring, they are ſubject 
to miſcarry, or otherwiſe will remain in the 
Ground till the following Spring; whereas 
thoſe which are ſown in Autumn, do ſeldom 
fail to come up the next Spring. When 
the Plants appear, they will require no other 
Culture, but to keep them clear from Weeds 
until the following Autumn, when they ſhould 
be taken up and tranſplanted where they are 
to remain. Theſe Plants will grow in almoſt 
any Soil or Situation, provided they are not 
placed under the Drip of Trees. 

The ſecond Year theſe Plants will produce 
Flowers and the Roots will abide ſeveral Years, 
and may be parted in Autumn, if you are 
willing to propagate them that way. 


AHOUAL. 
The Characters are; | 
It bath a Funnel-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of 
one Leaf, and is divided into ſeveral Parts at 
the Top; from whoſe Cup ariſes the Pointal, 
which is fixed like a Nail to the inner Part of 
the Flower, which afterwards becomes a fleſby 

Fruit, almoſt of a Pear-ſhape, in which is in- 

cloſed a three-corner'd Nut. 
The Species are ; 
1. Aub. Thev. Franc. Antarct. 66. 

2. Anovar nerii folio, flore Juteo. Plum. 
Ahouai, with an Oleander Leaf, and a yellow 
Flower. | 

Theſe two Plants grow in great Plenty 
on the Continent in the Southern Parts of 
America, but are leſs common in the Iſlands of 
America. 'The firſt Tof them grows to the 

Height of our common Cherry-trees ; the 
Leaves are three or four Inches long, and al- 
moſt two Inches broad. The whole Tree is 
full of a milky Juice, which flows out on 
breaking or wounding any Part of it ; the 
Wood of this Tree ſtinks moſt abomina- 
bly ; and the Kernel of the Nut is a moſt 
deadly Poiſon, ſo that the Indians always 
caution their Children againſt eating of it, for 
they know of no Antidote to expel this Poi- 
ſon, nor will they uſe the Wood of this Tree 
for Fuel ; but they take the Kernel out of the 
Shell, into which they put ſmall Stones, and 
then bore a Hole thro' each Shell, and ſtring 
them; theſe they tye about their Legs, to 
dance with, as is the Cuſtom of our Morris- 
dancers with Bells. 


The ſecond Sort is of much lower Growth 


than the firſt, and ſeldom riſes above ten or 


twelve Feet high. The Fruit of this Tree js 


of a beautiful red Colour when ripe; but the 


whole Plant abounds with a milky Juice as 
the former, and I believe is equally poiſonous, 
I received the Seeds of this Plant from Pauama 
which were collected by Mr. Robert 2,111. 
Surgeon, in the Year 1735; they came up in 
a Hot-bed very well, and ſome of the Plants 
proton Flowers the ſame Year. 2 
Theſe Plants may be propagated from thei 
Nuts, which ſhould be — into mal Pots fla 
with light Earth, and plunged into a Hot- bed 
of Tanners bark, obſerving to water them 
frequently to promote their Vegetation. When 
che Plants are come up about two Inches high 
they ſhould be tranſplanted each into a ſep1- 
rate Pot, filled with freſh light Earth, and 
plunged again into,a Hot-bed of Tanners- bark 
obſerving to ſhade the Glaſſes in the Hear of 
the Day, until the Plants have taken new 
Root ; and they muſt be frequently refreſhed 
with Water. As the Summer advances, fo 
theſe Plants ſhould have Air admitred to them, 
in proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon - 
and when they have filled theſe ſmall Pots 
with their Roots, they ſhould be turned 
out, and tranſplanted into other Pots of a 
larger Size, which muſt alſo be filled with 
freſh light Earth, and then ſhould be plunged 
into the Hot-bed again, obſerving to water 
them — 2 as alſo to admit Air under 
the Glaſſes every Day, in proportion to the 
Warmth of the Seaſon. When the Plants are 
grown about a Foot high, they ſhould have a 
larger Share of Air, in order to harden them 
before the Winter; but they ſhould not be 
wholly expoſed to the open Air the firſt Year, 
becauſe it will ſtunt their Growth. In the 
Winter theſe Plants ſhould be placed in a warm 
Stove, and during that Seaſon they ſhould be 
frequently refreſhed with Water, but it muſt 
not be given to them in great Quantities in 
cold Weather, leſt it ſhould rot their Roots. 
In the following Spring theſe Plants ſhould be 
ſhifted again into other Pots, at which Time 
you ſhould take away as much as you conve- 
niently can of the old Earth from their Roots, 
and afterwards cut off the decayed Fibres, then 
put them into Pots filled with light rich Earth, 
and if you have Conveniency to plunge them 
into a moderate Hot- bed of Tanners- bark, it 
will greatly promote their taking new Root. 
In 2 following theſe Plants ſhould be inured 
to bear the open Air by Degrees, into which 
they ſhould be removed toward the latter End 
of the ſame Month; but they ſhould be placed 
in a warm Situation, where they may be ſhel- 
tered from ſtrong Winds : In ſuch a Situation 
they will bear the open Air of our Climate 
very well until September, when they ſhould 
be again removed into the Stove, and muſt be 
managed during the Winter Seaſon, as was 
before directed. "Theſe Plants produce their 
Flowers plentifully in Auguſt, but they have 
not as yet produced any Fruit in this Coun- 


try. They retain their Leaves all the Year, 
| which 
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green Colour, make a pretty Variety 
<a other tender Exotick Plants in the 
Winter Seaſon, for which they are chiefly 


ALCEA ; Vervain-Mallow. 
The ies are; rey 
$4 3 vulgaris major, fore ex rubro- ro- 


ſeo. C. B. P. 316. Greater Vervain-mallow, 


i R ofe=colour'd Flower. ard 
1 Ates vulgaris major, ore candidiore. 
C B. P. 316. Greater Vervain-mallow, with 

jte Flower. | 
. Il Lcea folio'rotundo laciniato. C. B. P. 
316. Vervain-mallow, with a round cut Leaf. 

4. Arcra tenuifolia criſpa. F. B. 11. 1067. 
Narrow curled-leaved Vervain-mallow. 

5. AlcrA cannabina. C. B. P. 316, Hemp 

ed Vervain-mallow. 
7 Arc Afra fruteſcens, ae folio, 
fore parvo rubro. Boerh. Ind. alt. African 
ſhrubby Vervain-mallow, with Gooſeberry 
Leaves, and ſmall red Flowers. 

. Arcea Africana arboreſcens maluæ fo- 
lio birſuto, flore par vo purpureo. Till. African 
Tree-like Vervain-mallow, with hairy Mallow 
Leaves, and ſmall purple Flowers. 

8. Arcea Afra fruteſcens, groſſularie folio 
ampliore, unguibus florum atro-rubentibus. Act. 
Phil. African ſhrubby Vervain-mallow, with 
larger —_— Leaves, and dark red Spots 
at the Bottom of the Flowers. 

The firſt and ſecond” Sorts are common in 
Germany, France, and ſeveral Parts of Europe, 
but the fourth Sort is the moſt common in 
England. The firſt Sort is ordered for medi- 
cinal Uſe, but as that is not ſo common in 
England, the third is ſubſtituted in its ſtead, 
— I believe either of the four firſt Sorts may 
be uſed indifferently. Theſe four Sorts are 
biennial Plants, and ſeldom continue after 
they have perfected Seeds; theſe Plants may 
be propagated by ſowing their Seeds in the 
Spring, and when the Plants are come up, 
they ſhould be thinned, leaving them about 
a Foot aſunder, where they may remain till 
they flower and ſeed ; for they do not bear 
tranſplanting well, their Roots running for the 
moſt part downright, to a conſiderable Depth. 
Theſe Plants ſhould have a poor Soil, for in a 
rich Earth they grow too rank, and are ſub- 
ject to rot in Winter. 

The fifth Sort is an abiding Plant, and is apt 
to creep at the Root. This may be propaga- 
ted by Seeds as the former, and ſhould have 
a lean Soil. 

The fixth and ſeventh Sorts riſe to the 
Height of eight or ten Feet, and make 
handſome Shrubs. Theſe may be propagated 

ſowing their Seeds in the Spring, on a Bed 


light Earth, and when the Plants are come 


b 

up four or five Inches high, they ſhould be 
each tranſplanted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, 
filled with freſh light Earth, obſerving to wa- 


ter and ſhade em until they have taken Root: 
after which they may be expoſed, during th 4 


Summer, to the open Air; but in Winter 


which being thick, ſtrong, and of a fine- "they muſt be placed in the Green-houſe with 


Myrtles, Sc. obſerving to give them a large 


the ſixth 


A 


Share of Air in mild Weather, and frequently 
refreſhthem with Water. With this Manage- 


ment, they will continue flowering moſt Part 


of the Year, \ _— } OT 1 
The eighth Sort is a ſeminal Variety from 

rt, from the Seeds of which I have 

ſeveral times had the eighth ariſe. 1 


ALCHIMILL A;; Ladies Mantle. 
The Species are; 8 1 4 

4. ALcHIM IIIA minor, Mor. Hort. Reg. 
Bleſ. The leſſer Ladies Mantle. ward . 
F. Arcrimilta Alpina pentapbyllea mini- 
ma, lobis fimbriatis. , Bocce. Muſ. Par. 2. 18. 
Leaſt five-leav'd Ladies Mantle of the Alps, 
with fringed Leaves. | 

6. At.cHiMILLA montana: minima. Col. par. 
I. 146. Leaſt Mountain Ladies Mantle, com- 
monly called, Parſſey Breakflone. & 5h 
7. ALlcyImilla ſupina, gramineo folio, mis 
nore flore. Tourn, Low Graſs-leaved Ladies 
Mantle, with a ſmaller Flower. 

8. ArtcaylwMiLLa erecta, gramineo folio, mi- 
nore fore. Tourn. Upright Graſs-leav'd La- 
dies Mantle with a ſmaller Flower. 

9. ALCHIMILLA gramineo folio, majori flore. 
Tourn, Graſs-leavd Ladies Mantle, with a 
larger Flower. x. ods erat oor 

10. ALcuiMILLA Iinariæ folio, calyce florum 
albo. Tourn. Ladies Mantle, with a Toad- 
flax Leaf, and a white Flower - cu. 

It. ALCH1MILLA Iinariæ folio, calyce of 
rum ſubluteo. Tourn. Ladies Mantle, with a 
Toadflax Leaf, and a yellowiſh Flower-cup. 
12. ALCHIMILLA erientalis, linariæ folio bre- 
viſſimo, calyce florum albo. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern 
Ladies Mantle, with a very ſhort Toadflax 
Leaf, and a white Flower-cup. "Ra 

13. ALCHIAIILA Græca, kali folio, calyce 
florum albido, Tourn. Cor. Greek Ladies Man- 
tle, with a Glaſſwort Leaf, and a ; whitiſh 
Flower-cup, LO ok 

Theſe Plants are many of them preſerved 
in Botanick Gardens for Variety ; they all 
grow wild in England, Holland and Flanders 
Except the two laſt mentioned, which Mon: 
Tournefort found in his Voyage to the Levant. 
They are moſt of them annual Plants, ſo if 
they are permitted to ſhed their Seeds in the 
Autumn, the Plants will come up, and require 
no other Culture, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds. The ſixth Sort is an annual Plant 
which grows in great Plenty on Heaths, and 
other uncultivated Places in diverſe Parts of 
England, and if it is tranſplanted into a Gar- 
den, and permitted to ſhed its Seeds, will 
maintain itſelf without any farther Care. 
This Plant is oſten brought to the Markets in 
London, and ſold for Rupture wort, which is a 
very different Plant from this, but doth not 


grow wild near London. 


ALKEKENGI; Winter Cherry... - ___ 
The Charadters are: 
I bath a Flower. which . conſiſts of one Leaf, 
and is expanded. at the Top, but of a. pentagonat 


about 


Figure; the Fruit which ſucceeds the. Flower is. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


AL 


about the Bigneſs of a Cherry, and is incloſed iu 

the Flower-cup, which ſwells over it iu form of a 

Bladder. | | 5 
The Species are; 

1. AlKrKENGH officinarum. Tourn. Com- 
mon Winter Cherry of the Shops. + 

2. ALxEKtNGI officinarum foliis variegatis. 
Tourn, Common Winter Cherry with varie- 
gared Leaves. | 

3. ALKEKENGT fructu parvo verticillato. 
Toury. Winter Cherry, with ſmall Fruit grow- 
ing in Whorles round the Stalks. 

4. Arxexenct Virginianum, fructu luteo. 
Tourn. Virginian Winter Cherry, with yellow 
Fruit, 75 8855 ö 

J. Al KERENGI Indicum majus. Tourn. 
Greater Indian Winter Cherry. | 

6. Ar KE KENO Americanum annuum ramo- 
ſilſimum, fructu ex luteo vireſcenti. Houſt. 
American annual branching Winter Cherry, 
with a yellowiſh green Fruit. | 

J. AlxExENGS Americanum annuum maxi- 
mum vi ſcoſum. Houſt. The largeſt annual 
American Winter Cherry. | 

8. AlxExeENGt Barbadenſe patulum, parvo 
fore, frufJu ampio mucrone produttiori, Act. 
Phil. N. 399. Dwarf Barbadoes Winter Cher- 
ry, with a ſmall Flower, and an ample pointed 
Fruit. F 

9. Ar xx RENO Curaſſavicum, foliis origani 
incauis, flore viete rer fundo purpures. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. 11, 66, Hoary Winter Che 
from Curaſſo, with Origany Leaves, and Sul- 
pbur-coloured Flowers, with purple Bottoms. 
10. ALxexXENGI Americanum fruteſcens, 
fructu globoſo rubro, veſica atro-purpyrea. Houſt. 
Shrubby American Winter Cherry, with a 
round red Fruit, having a dark purple Blad- 
d 


"er 
The firſt Sort is very common in the Engliſh 


Gardens, where it is preſerved for the Appear- 


ance of its Fruit, which is ripe in October, and 
continues often till the middle of December; it is 
about the Size of a common Cherry, and of a fine 
red Colour. This Fruit is incloſed in a Blad- 
der, which when ripe, burſts, and expoſes the 
Fruit to Sight. It may be propagated by ſow- 
ing of the Seeds in the Spring, or by the Roots, 
which creep very much, ſo that if they are 
not confined, they will ſoon overſpread a large 
Tract of Ground; therefore to have them 
more beautiful, they ſhould be confined in 
Pots, which ſhould be placed in the Shade in 
Summer, ànd if conſtantly watered in dry Wea- 
ther, will produce great Numbers of Fruit. 
This Sort is ordered fer medicinal Uſe, by the 
College of Phyſicians. The ſecond Sort is a 
Variety of the firſt, differing only in having 
variegated Leaves. This may be managed as 
the former. 

The third, ninth and tenth Sorts are abiding 
Plants, which require to be ſhelter'd from the 
Cold in Winter. The third Sort grows to a 
Shrub of about three Feet high, and produces 
great Numbers of Fruit annually. This may 
be propagated by ſowing of the Seeds on a 
moderate Hot-bed in the Spring, and when 
the Plants are come up two Inches high, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted on another Hot-bed, 


* 
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obſerving to water and ſhade em until they 
have taken new Root; after which Time they 
muſt have a large Share of Air, otherwiſe they 
will draw up very weak. In June theſe Plants 
ſhould be potted, and placed in a ſhady Situa- 
tion until they have taken Root ; after which 
they may be expoſed to the open Air in Sum- 
mer, but in Winter they muſt be placed in a 
warm Green-houle. | 

The ninth Sort creeps very much at the 
Root, ſo is eaſily propagated by parting the 
Roots in the Spring. This muſt be houſed in 
Winter as the former, but may be expoſed in 
Summer. It produces Flowers annually, but 
has not produced any Fruit in England, 

The tenth Sort grows to the Height of ten 
or twelve Feet. This is propagated by ſowing 
of the Seeds on a Hot- bed in the Spring, and 
muſt be afterwards potted, as hath been di- 
rected for the third Sort ; but this muſt be 
placed in a Stove in Winter, it being the ten- 
dereſt of all the Sorts here mentioned. 

The fourth, fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, and 


eighth Sorts, are annual Plants, and require to 


be raiſed ona Hot-bed in the Spring ; and when 
the Plants are come up two Inches high, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted to another moderate 
Hot-bed, obſerving to water and ſhade them 
until they have taken Root; after which time 
they muſt have a large Share of. freſh Air, 
and in 1 N they may be taken up with a Ball 
of Earth to their Roots, and tranſplanted into 
Pots or Borders of light Earth, where they 
may remain to perfect their Fruit. | 


ALLIUM ; Garlick. 
The Species are; 

4. AiLivM ſytveftre amphicarpon, foliis por- 
raceis, floribus et nucleis purpureis. Xaii Syn. 
cnet Mountain Garlick, with purple 

owers. ME. 


5. Arion ſylveftre bicorne, flore ex der- 
baceo albicante, cum triplici in ſingulis peta's 
firia atro-purpurea. Raii Syn. Ed. 3. 310. Wild 
Garlick, with an herbaceous ſtrip'd Flower, 

6. Altium Holmenſe, ſpherico capite. Raii 
Syn. Ed. 3. 370. Great round-headed Garlick 
of the Holms-Iſland. | 

7 ALLium bulbiferum Virginianum. Boerb. 
Ind. alt. Virginian Garlick, 

The fourth, fifth, and ſixth Sorts, grow 
wild in diverſe Parts of England, but are by 
the Curious in Botany, preſerved in their Gar- 
dens for Variety. They are extreme hardy, 
and will thrive in almoſt any Soil or Situation, 
requiring no other Culture, but to keep them 
clear from Weeds. The beſt Seaſon to 
tranſplant them is in Auguſt, ſoon after their 
Leaves decay ; for if they are ſuffered to re- 
main long after, they will ſhoot out new Roots, 
afrer which time they do not bear tranſplant- 
ing ſo well. | 

The ſeventh Sort was brought from Virginia 
into Fugland. This is alſo very hardy, and 
will thrive in any Soil or Situation. It pro- 
duces a Cluſter af Roots on the Top of the 
Stalks, which, if permitted to fall on the 
Ground, will rake Root, and thereby multiply 
exceedingly . 

ALYS- 


A 


ALYSSQIDES 
The Characters are; | TN: 
I bath a Flower in form of a Croſs, conſi/ting 
of four Leaves, out of whoſe Flower- cup riſes 
the Pointal, which afterward becomes an ellip- 


ical thick Fruit, divided into two Cells by an 


nermediate Partition, which is parallel to the 

a elliptical turgid Valves, and filled with 

round flat Seeds, baving Borders round them. 
The Species are; wo 

. ee fruticoſum, leucoii folio vi- 

ridi. Tourn. 218. Shrobly Ado with a 
reen Stock-gillyflower Leaf. | 

N 2 AL YSSOID . incanum, foliis ſoil, uatis.Tourn. 
218. Hoary Alyſſoides with ſinuated Leaves. 

3. Aurssorpes fruticoſum reticum, leucoit 
folio incauo. Tourn, Cor. Shrubby Alyſſoides 
of Candy, with a hoary Stock gilly flower Leaf. 

4. ALys$01DEs orientalis auuua, mMyagrt 
ſativi folto, Tourn, Cor. Oriental annual Alyſ- 
ſoides with a Myagrum Leaf. 

The firſt and third Sorts are perennial Plants, 
which riſe to the Height of two or three Feet. 
Theſe may be propagated by ſowing their 
Seeds on a Border of light Earth in the Spring, 
and when the Plants are come up four Inches 
high, they may be tranſplanted into Pots fill'd 
with light freſh Earth, and placed in a ſhady 
Situation until they have taken new Root, 
when they may be expoſed to the open Air 
until the latter End of October; when they 
ſhould be placed under a common Hot-bed 
Frame, where they may be ſheltered from ſe- 
vere Froſt in Winter, but they muſt have as 
much free Air as poſſible in mild Weather, 
and ſhould be frequently refreſhed with Water. 
'The following Summer they will flower and 


produce ripe Seeds, but the Plants may be con- 


tinucd four or five Years, by ſheltering of 
them in the Winter, as I have directed. 'They 
will ofren live thro* the Winter in the open 
Air, provided they are planted in a Situation 


where they are protected from the North and 


Eaſt Winds. 

Ihe ſecond Sort is a biennial Plant. This 
muſt be ſown on a Border of light Earth in 
the Spring, and when the Plants are come up 
three Inches high, ſome of them ſhould be 
ported, in order to ſhelter them in Winter; 
but there ſhould be ſome Plants left where the 
were fown ; which in a warm Seaſon will flower, 
and produce ripe Seeds the ſame Seaſon ; bur 
if theſe ſhould miſcarry, thoſe in the Pots 
may be preſerved thro* the Winter, under a 
common Frame ; and in the ſucceeding Spring 
they ſhould be turned out of the Pots into the 


full Ground, where they will flower ſtrongly, 


and produce a large Quantity of Seeds. 

The fourth Sort is an annual Plant. This 
muſt be ſownon a warm t order in the Spring, 
in the Place where the Plants are to remain, 
for ir doth not bear tranſplanting well ; theſe 
Plants ſhould be thinned, if they come up too 
thick ; in Auguſt they will flower, and in Sep- 
tember they will perfect their Seeds. 

ALYSSON ; Madwort. 

To the former Species add, 

4. Ar uss ox perenne montanum incanum. Tourn. 


217. Hoary perennial Mountain Mad wort. 
Vol. II. 
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* & Arvss0n balimi folio, argenteo anguſto. 


Tourn. 217. Madwort, with a narrow Silver- 
colour'd Sea-purſlain Leaf. 

6. Aryss$0N.fruticoſum incanum. Tourn. 217. 
Hoary Shrub Madwort. 

. Al vssoN fruticoſum aculeatum. Tourn. 
217. Prickly Shrub Mad wort. 1 2 

8. ALvssoN Creticum, foliis angulatis, flore 
wviolaceo. Tourn. Cor, Candy Madwort with 
angular Leaves, and violet-colour'd Flowers. 

9. ArrssoN weronice folic. Tourn, 217. 
Madwort, with a Speedwel Leaf. 8 

11. AtLyssoN ſegetum, foliis duriculatis acu- 
tis. Tourn. 217. Corn Mad wort, with auricu- 
lated ſharp pointed Leaves. | 

12. AryssoN ſegetum, foliis auriculatis acu- 
tis, fructu majori, Journ. 217. Corn Madwort, 
with auriculated ſharp pointed Leaves, and a 
larger Fruit. | | 

13. ALyss0N incanum luteum, ſerpylli folio 
majus. Tourn. 217. Larger yellow hoary Mad- 
wort, with a Mother of Thyme Leaf. 

14 ALyssON incanum, ferpyll folio, minus. 
Tourn. 211, Leſſer hoary Madwort, with a 
Mother of Thyme Leaf. 

The fourth, fifth and ſixth Sorts, may be 
propagated by ſowing of their Seeds ſoon after 
they are ripe, on a Bed of light Earth, in an 
open Situation, where the Plants will ſoon 
appear. 'Theſe will continue two .or three 
Years, and if their Seeds are permitred to ſcat- 
ter, the Plants will come up and thrive with- 
out any farther Care than to keep them clear 
from Weeds. $8: 

The eighth Sort is an abiding Plant, which' 
rarely produces Seeds in England, but multi- 
plies greatly by Off- ſets, which may be planted 
into Pots filled with light freſh' Earth, either 
in Spring or Autumn. Theſe Pots muſt be 
ſheltered from extreme Cold in Winter, but 
muſt have a great Share of Air in mild Wea- 
ther. Some of the Plants may be planted on 
a warm Border, where they will endure the 
Cold of our ordinary Winters very well, This 
Plant produces great Quantities of Flowers 
early in the Spring. 

The other ſix Sorts are annual Plants, which 
ſhould be ſown early in the Spring, on a Bed 
of light freſh Earth, where they are to re- 
main, for they do not bear tranſplanting well, 
ſo that the Plants ſhould be thinned, and kept 
clear from Weeds, which is the only Culture 
they require. If the Seeds of theſe Sorts are 
ſuffered to ſcatter, the Plants will come up in 
Autumn, and ſtand ' through the Winter, ſo 
will more certainly produce good Seeds the fol- 
lowing dummer. 


ANACAMPSEROS; Orpine or Live-long. 
The Characters are; + 1 

It hath a perennial Root : the Leaves, Stalks, 
Flowers, and Fruit, are like thoſe of the Houſe- 
leek ; but the Leaves of this Plant do not grow 
in a circumſcrib'd Order, as do thoſe of the 


| Houſe-leek ; but the Plant ariſes with a Stalk, 


upon which the Leaves are plac d on every Side: 
the Flowers grow in Umbels, upon the Tops of 
the Stalks. fg 
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The Species are; my 
1. AxacAMrs EROS vulgo Fabacraſſa. F. B. 
III. 681. Common Orpine. 

2. An AcAurs EROS purpurea. J. B. III. 
682, Purple Orpine. | 
3. Anacamestros maxima F. B. III. 
682. Greateſt Orpine. 

4. Ax AcAurs Ros Luſitanica hæmatodes 
maxima. Wurn. The greateſt red Portugal 
Orpine. 

5. ANnacamysEros radice roſam ſpirante, 
major. Tourn. 264. Greater Roſe- root. 

6. AnacamesEros radice roſam ſpirante, 
minor. Tourn. 264. Leſſer Roſe-root. 

J. ANACAMPsEROs foliis eleganter varie- 
atis. Orpine with ſtrip'd Leaves. 

The firſt Sort grows wild in many Parts of 


England, in Woods, and other ſhady Places.. 


This was ſome Years ſince in great Eſteem for 
adorning Chimnies in the Summer Seaſon, by 
framing a Lattice with Laths, fo as to fit the 
whole Fire-place, and then faſten the green 
Plant, regularly to the Lattice, ſo as that the 
whole might be covered; and this though done 
only with the Cuttings of the Plant, if kept in 
the Chimney, and now and then refreſhed with 
Water, would continue green for near two 
Months, and the Cuttings would ſhoot out in 
Length. 

This Plant is alſo uſed in Medicine. 

The other Sorts are preſerved by the Curi- 
ous in Botany, for the ſake of Variety ; theſe 
may be planted in Pots, filled with freſh un- 
dunged Earth, and ſhould have a ſhady Situa- 
tion, where they will thrive better than if roo 
much expoſed to the Sun. 'They are all very 
hardy ( except the ſtriped Sort, which will re- 

uire to be ſhelter'd in inter in reſpect to 

Id, but they muſt not have too much Wet 
in Winter, which will ſometimes rot their 
Roots.. 'They may be tranſplanted either in 
Spring or Autumn, at which times their Roots 
may parted to propagate them; or they 
may be increaſed by planting Cuttings of ei- 
ther of the four firſt Sorts, in any of the Sum- 
mer Months, which will eaſily take Root, and 
may afterwards be tranſplanted where they are 
to remain; but the two Kinds of Roſe- roots, 
are only propagated by parting their Roots, 
Theſe Plants ſhould not be placed near a 
Dove-houſe, for the Pigeons are ſo fond of 
them, that they will ſoon deſtroy them. 


ANAGALLIS ; Pimpernel. 
The Characters are; 

The Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, which is 
ſhaped like a Wheel, and cut into ſeveral Seg- 
ments; the Pointal, which riſes out of the Flower- 
cup, is fixed like a Nail in the middle of the 
Flower ; afterwards becomes a roundiſh Fruit, 
which when ripe opens tranſverſly into two Parts, 
one of which lies incumbent on the other, in- 
eloſing many angular Seeds which adbere to the 
Placenta. 

'The Species are; 

1. AXAGALLL1s phaniceo flore, C. B. P. Male 
Pimpernel, with a red Flower. 

2. ANAGALL1s ceruleo flore. C. B. P. Fe- 
male Pimpernel, with a blue Flower. 
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3. AxACALTLIS floribus obſolete purpureis, 
Park. Theat. Pimpernel, with Flowers of a 
worn-out purple Colour. 

4. ANacALL1s fore albo. C. B. P. Pimper- 
nel, with a white Flower. 

5. ANnacALLis fenuifolia Monnelli. Cluſ 
Narrow-leav'd Pimpernel, with a blue Flower. 

The firſt Sort is very common in the Corn- 
fields, and other cultivated Places, in moſt 
Parts of England. The ſecond and third Sorts 
are ſometimes found wild in the Fields, but are 
leſs common than the firſt in England. The 
fourth is a Variety of the ſecond Sort, which 
ariſes accidentally from the Seed, fo is not laſt- 
ing. Theſe four Sorts are annual Plants, which 
ariſe from Seeds in the Spring, and are ſeldom 
preſerved in Gardens ; but where-ever they do 
grow, if they are permitted to remain until 
they have ſcattered their Seeds, they will thrive 
faſt enough without any Care. 'The firſt and 
ſecond Sorts are placed amongſt the medicinal 
Plants in the College Diſpenſatory. 

The fifth Sort is a very beautiful ſmall Plant, 
which ſpreads on the Ground, like the former 
Sorts, but produces a great Number of fine 
blue Flowers in April, May, and June, which 
makes a pretty Appearance : 'This may be pro- 
pagated by ſowing of the Seeds ſoon after they 
are ripe, on a warm Border of light Earth, 
where the Plants will ariſe in the Spring, and 
ſome of them will produce Flowers the ſame 
Seaſon. Some of theſe Plants ſhould be plant- 
ed into Pots, that they may be ſheltered in the 
l inter; for in very hard Froſts they are ſome- 
times deſtroyed. 'This Sort will abide two or 
three Years. 


ANAGYRIS; Stinking Bean-Trefoil. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a papilionaceous (or Butterfly) Flower, 
whoſe Standard is ſhort when compared to the 
other Petals : the Pointal which riſes from tbe 
Flower-cup, afterwards becomes a Pod ſhaped 
like a Kidney-bean, containing many kidney- 
ſhaped Seeds. To which Notes ſhould be added, the 
Leaves grow by Threes on one common Foot-ſtalk. 

The Species are; 

I. ANAG TRIS fetida. C. B. Stinking Bean- 
Trefoil. | 

2. Axnacvxrs fœtida Cretica, oblongis foliis, 
luteis floribus. Barr. Icon. Candy ſtinking Bean- 
Trefoil, with oblong Leaves, and yellow Flowers. 

The firſt Sort grows wild in the South of 
France, as alſo in Spain and Italy: This is a 
Shrub which uſually riſes to the Height of 
eight or ten Feet, and produces its Flowers in 
April and May, which are of a bright yellow 
Colour, growing in Spikes, ſomewhat like 
thoſe of the Laburnum, the Seeds are ſeldom 
perfected in this Country, which is the Reaſon 
of its preſent Scarcity in England. 

The other Sort is a Native of Candy, and 
ſome of the Iſlands of the Archipelago; and 
at preſent is very rare in the Engliſh Gardens. 
'This Sort hath longer Leaves than the former, 


and flowereth later in the Summer, ſo that ir 


very rarely produces Seeds. 
Theſe may be both propagated by lay ing 
down their tender Branches, in the Spring, 


ſerving in dry Weather to ſupply them with 
We #4 duly performed, the Layers 
will have taken Root by the following Spring, 
when they ſhould be cut off from the 0 
Plants, a little time before they begin to 
put out their Leaves, and planted in a warm 
Situation; for if they are too much expoſed to 
the cold Winds, they will be in danger of be- 
ing deſtroyed in a hard Winter. This Method 
of propagating theſe Plants, is to ſupply their 
Defe& in not producing ripe Seeds in this 
Country ; for the Plants which are produced 
from Sceds, will be much 1 and will 
riſe to a much greater Height. 

If you propagate theſe Plants from Seeds, 
you ſhould ſow them on a warm Border of 
light freſh Earth, toward the End of March, 
obſerving always to do it in dry Weather; for 
if much wet ſhould fall after the Seeds are in 
the Ground, they will rot. If the Seeds are 
good, and the Seaſon favourable, the Plants 
will appear in a Month after the Seeds were 
ſown ; at which time you ſhould carefully clear 
them from Weeds, and in very dry Weather 
they ſhould be frequently refreſhed with Water ; 
if theſe be duly obſerved, the Plants will be fix 
or eight Inches high before inter. While theſe 
Plants are young they will be in much greater 
danger of ſuffering by Froſt ; therefore, if the 
IVinter ſhould prove very ſevere, you ſhould 
ſhelter them with Mats during the Continu- 
ance of the Froſt, but in mild Weather they 
ſhould always be expoſed to the open Air. In 
March following you ſhould carefully rake up 
theſe Plants, obſerving not to injure their 
Roots; then you muſt tranſplant them into a 
Nurſery-bed, placing them in Rows at a Foot 
diſtance, and the Plants at fix Inches diſtance 
in the Rows; obſerving, if the Seaſon ſhould 
prove dry, to give them Water until they have 
taken new Root, after which time they will 
require no other Culture, but to keep them 
clear from Weeds, during the Summer Seaſon ; 
but if the following / inter ſhould prove very 


ſevere, it will be proper to ſcreen them either 


with Mats or Peaſe-haulm, otherwiſe they may 
be deſtroyed. In this Bed they may remain 
two Vears, by which time they will be fit to 
tranſplant into the Places where they are de- 

ſigned to remain. The beſt Seaſon to remove 
them is in March, juſt before they begin to 
ſhoot, and obſerve not to injure their Roots, 
as alſo to water them, if the Seaſon ſhould prove 
dry, until they have taken Root; as alſo to 
lay ſome Mulch on the Surface of the Ground 
about their Roots, to prevent the Air from 
penetrating to dry their Fibres, which will ſave 
much Trouble in watering. 'The fourth Year 
from Seeds, theſe Plants will begin to produce 
their Flowers, and will continue to produce 
Flowers every Year after, ſo will be very pro- 


per to intermix with other flowering Shrubs of 
the ſame Growth. 


ANANAS ; The Pine- Apple. | 
The Characters are; | 
It bath a Flower conſiſting of one Leaf, which 
is divided into three Parts, and is Funnel-ſhap'd ; 
the Embryo's ars produced in the Tubercles, theſe 


. * 


afterwards become a fleſpy Fruit full of Juice, 
the Seeds which are lodged in the Tubercles are 
very ſmall, and almoſt Kiduey-ſhaped. ff xt 


The Species are 


1. AN AN AS aculeatus, fructu ovato, carne 


albida. Plum. Oval-ſhap'd Pine-apple, with 


a whitiſh Fleſn. 1 24 15 133" 
2. ANanas aculeatus, fructu pyramiliato, 
carne atirea. Plum. Pyramidal Pine-apple, 
with a yellow Fleſh, big 
3. Ananas folio vin ſerrato. Boerb. Ind. 
alt. 2. 83. Pine- apple with ſmooth Leaves. 
4. Ananas lucide virens, folio vix ſerrato. 
Hort. Elth. Pine-apple with ſhining green 
Leaves, and ſcarce any Spines on their Edges. 
5. AxNanas aculeatus, fructu pyramidato 
wireſcente, carne aurea. The green Pine-apple, 


*with a pyramidal Fruit, commonly called the 


Sugar-loaf Pine in Barbadoes. OR 

6. ANanas fructu ovato ex Inteo wireſcente, 
carne lutea. The Olive-colour'd Pine. 

The firſt Sort is the moſt common in Europe, 
but the ſecond Sort is much preferable to it, 
the Fruit of this being larger, and much better 
flayour'd; the Juice of this Sort is not ſo 
aſtringent as is that of the firſt, ſo that this 
Fruit may be eaten in greater Quantity, with 
leſs Danger. 'This Sort generally produces fix 
or ſeven Suckers, immediately under the Fruit, 
whereby it may be increaſed much faſter than 
the common Sort, ſo that in a few Years it 


may be the moſt common Sort in England. 


The third Sort is preſerved by ſome curious 
Perſons, for the ſake of Variety, but the 
Fruit is not near ſo good as either of the 
former. The fifth Sort is at preſent the moſt 
rare in Europe ; there being very few of the 
Plants at preſent : This is eſteemed the beſt 
Sort yet known, by ſome of the moſt curious 
Perſons in America, who have thrown out all 
the other . Sorts. from their Gardens; and 
cultivate only this Kind. 'The Plants of this 
Sort may be procured from Barbadges and 
Mountſerrat, in both which Places it is culti- 
vated: The ſixth Sort was brought from Fa- 
maica, this is not very common in England as 
yet; it is eſteemed a very good flavoured 
Fruit by thoſe Perſons who have taſted it ; 
but it being a very backward Sort, will 
render it leſs valuable in our Climate; for this 
Sort will require a Month longer time to 
ripen, from the firſt Appearance of the Fruit 
to its Maturity, than moſt of the other Sorts. 


I have alfo heard of another Kind of Pine, 


whoſe Fleſh is very green, and the Outſide 
yellow; but having never ſeen the Sort, I 
cannot give any Account of it. There are 
many other Kinds to be found in the ſeveral 
Countries where they are cultivated, which 
have ariſen from Seeds, which differ in their 
Shape, Colour, and the Flavour of their Fruit ; 
ſo that as theſe Fruits become common in 
Europe, all the bad Sorts ſhould be rejected, 
and ſuch only as produce fine Fruit ſhould be 

cultivated. % Motz 
In the former Volume of the Gardeners + 
Dictionary, I have given full Directions for 
the cultivating this excellent Fruit in England ; 
ſo ſhall not repeat here what is already inſerted 
in 
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in that, but ſhall add a few Inſtructions 
founded on later Obſervations ; as alſo Direc- 
tions how to manage ſuch as are infeſted with 
Inſects, which often totally deſtroy the Plants, 
or at Jeaſt weaken them ſo much, as not to 
be recovered in leſs than a Year, tho managed 
with the greateſt Skill, And, Firſt, 

As to the Earth in which theſe ſhould be 
planted, if you have a rich good Kitchen 
Garden Mould, not too heavy, fo as to detain 
the Moiſture too long, nor over-light and 
ſandy, it will be very proper for them without 
any Mixture; but where this is wanting, you 
ſhould procure ſome freſh Earth from a good 
Paſture, which ſhould be mixed with about a 
third Part of rotten Neats-dung, or the Dung 
of an old Melon or Cucumber-bed, which is 
well conſumed. Theſe ſhould be mixed two 
or three Months at leaſt before they are uſed, 
and ſhould be often turned, that their Parts may 
be the better united, as alſo the Clods well 
broken. This Earth ſhould not be ſcreened 
very fine, for if you only clear it of the great 
Stones, it will be better for the Plants, than 
when ir is made too fine. You ſhould always 
avoid mixing any Sand with the Earth, unleſs 
it be extremely ſtiff, and then it will be neceſ- 
ſary to have it mixed art leaſt fix Months before 
it is uſed, and it muſt be frequently turned, 


that the Sand may be incorporated in the 


Earth, ſo as to divide its Parts; but you ſhould 
not put more than a ſixth Part of Sand, for 
too much Sand is very injurious to theſe 
Plants. 

In the Summer Seaſon, when the Weather is 


warm, theſe Plants muſt be frequently water- 


ed, but you ſhould not give to them large 

uantities at each Time, you muſt alſo be 
very careful that the Moiſture is not detained 
in the Pots, by the Holes being ſtopp'd, for 
that will ſoon deſtroy the Plants. If the Sea- 
fon is warm, they ſhould be watered every other 
Day, but in a cool Seaſon twice a Week will 
be often enough ; and during the Summer Sea- 
ion, you ſhould once a Week, water them 
gently all over their Leaves, which will waſh 
the Filth from off them, and thereby greatly 
promote the Growth of the Plants. 

There are ſome Perſons who frequently ſhift 
theſe Plants out of the Pots, but this is by no 
means to be practiſed by thoſe who propoſe to 
have large well-flavoured Fruit ; for unleſs the 
Pots be filled with the Roots, by the time the 
Plants begin to ſhew their Fruit, they common- 
ly produce ſmall Fruit, which have generally 
large Crowns on them. So that the Plants will 
not require to be new potted oftener than twice 
in a Seaſon ; the firſt Time ſhould be about the 
End of April, when the Suckers and Crowns 
of the former Years Fruit (which remained all 
the M inter in thoſe Pots in which they were 
firſt planted) ſhould be ſhifted into larger Pots, 
i. e. thoſe which were in half-penny or three- 
farthing Pots, ſhould be pur into Penny or at 
moſt 5 Pots, according to the 
Size of the Plants; for you muſt be very care- 
ful not to over - pot them, nothing being more 
prejudicial to theſe Plants. The ſecond Time 
for ſhifting of them. is, toward the latter End 
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bf Auguſt, or the Beginning of September, 
when you ſhould ſhift thoſe Plants which are 
of a proper Size for fruiting the following 
Spring, into two-penny Pots, which are ful! 
large enough for any of theſe Plants. At each 
of theſe Times of ſhifting the Plants, the Bark- 
bed ſhould be ſtirred up, and ſome new Bark 
added, to raiſe the Bed up to the Height it was 
at firſt made; and when the Pots are plunged 
again into the Bark-bed, the Plants ſhould 
be watered gently all over their Leaves, to 
waſh off the Filth, and to ſettle the Earth 
to the Roots of the Plants. If the Bark-bed 
be well ſtirred, and a Quantity of good freſh 
Bark added to the Bed, at this latter ſhifting, 
it will be of great Service to the Plants, and 
they may remain in the Tan, until the Begin- 
ning of November, or ſometimes later, accord- 


ing to the Mildneſs of the Seaſon, and will not 


require any Fire before that time, During the 
Winter Seaſon theſe Plants will not require to 
be watered oftener than every third or fourth 
Day, according as you find the Earth in the 
Pots to dry ; nor ſhould you give them too 
much at each time, for it is much better to give 
them a little Water often, than to over-water 
them, eſpecially at that Seaſon. 

You muſt obſerve never to ſhift thoſe Plants 
which ſhew their Fruit, into other Pots, for 
if they are removed after the Fruit appears, 
it will ſtop the Growth, and thereby cauſe the 
Fruit to be ſmaller, and retard its ripening, ſo 
that many times it will be October or No- 
vember before the Fruit is ripe. Therefore you 
ſhould be very careful to keep the Plants in a 
vigorous growing State, from the firſt Appear- 
ance of the Fruit, for upon this depends the 
Goodneſs, and Size of the Fruit; for if they 
receive a Check after this, the Fruit is gene- 
rally ſmall, and ill-taſted. 

When you have cut off the Fruit from the 
Plants, whoſe Kind you are deſirous to propa- 
gate, you ſhould trim the Leaves, and plunge 
the Pots into a moderate Hot-bed, obſerving 
to refreſh them frequently with Water, which 
will cauſe them to put out Suckers in Plenty, 
ſo that a Perſon may be ſoon ſupplied with 
Plants enough of any of the Kinds, who will 
but obſerve to keep their Plants in Health, 

There is not any thing which can happen to 
theſe Plants, of a more dangerous Nature, than 
to have them attacked by ſmall white Inſects, 
which appear at firſt like a white Mildew, but 
ſoon after have the Appearance of Lice ; theſe 
attack both Root and Leaves at the ſame 
time, and if they are not ſoon deſtroyed, will 
ſpread over a whole Stove in a ſhort time ; 
and in a few Weeks will intirely ſtop the 
Growth of the Plants, by ſucking out the nu- 
tritious Juice, ſo that the Leaves will appear 
yellow and ſickly, and have generally a great 
Number of yellow tranſparent Spots all over 
them. Theſe Inſects, after they are ſully 
grown, appear like Bugs; and adhere fo cloſe- 
ly to the Leaves, as not to be eaſily waſh'd off, 
and ſeem, as if they had no Life in them. 
They were originally brought from America 
upon the Plants which were brought from 


thence, and I believe they are the fame In- 


ſects 
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A have deſtroyed the Sugar Canes of 
— — ſome * the Leeward Iſlands. 
Since they have been in England, they have 
ſpread greatly in ſuch Stoves,where there has not 
been more hs ordinary Care taken to deſtroy 
them. They have alſo attacked the Orange 
Trees in many Gardens near London, and have 
done them incredible Damage, but I do not 
find they will endure the Cold of our Climate 
in Winter, ſo that they are never found on 
ſach Plants as live in the open Air. The only 
Method I have yet been able to diſcover for 
deſtroying theſe Inſects, is, by waſhing the 
Leaves, Branches, and Stems, of ſuch Plants 
as they attack, frequently with Water, in 
which there has been a ſtrong Infuſion of To- 
bacco-ſtalks, which I find will deſtroy the In- 
ſes, and not prejudice the Plants. But this 
Method cannot be practiſed on the Ananas 


Plants, becauſe the Inſects will faſten them- 


ſelves ſo low between the Leaves, that it is 
impoſſible to come at them with a Sponge to 
waſh them off; ſo that if all thoſe which ap- 
pear to Sight are cleared off, they will ſoon be 
ſucceeded by a freſh Supply from below ; and 
the Roots will be alſo equally infeſted at the 
ſame time. Therefore, where-ever theſe In- 
ſes appear on the Plants, the ſafeſt Method 
will be, to take the Plants out of the Pots, and 
clear the Earth from the Roots; then prepare 
a large Tub, which ſhould befilled with Water, 
in which there has been a ſtrong Infuſion of 
Tobacco-ſtalks; into this Tub you ſhould put 
the Plants, placing ſome Sticks croſs the 'Tub, 
to keep the Plants immerſed in the Water, In 
this Water they ſhould remain twenty-four 
Hours, then take them out, and with a Sponge 
waſh off all the Infects from the Leaves and 
Roots, which may be eaſily effected when the 
Inſects are killed by the Infuſion ; then cut off 
all the ſmall Fibres of-the Roots, and dip the 
Plants into a 'Tub of fair Water, waſhing 
them therein, which is the moſt effectual way 
to clear them from the Inſects, Then you 
ſhould pot them in freſh Earth, and having 
ſtirred up the Bark-bed, and added ſome new 
Tan to give a freſh Heat to the Bed, the Pots 
ſhould be plunged again, obſerving to water 
them all over the Leaves, ( as was before 
directed) and this ſhould be frequently repeat- 
ed during the Summer Seaſon ; for J obſerve 
theſe Inſects always multiply much faſter 
where the Plants are kept dry, than in ſuch 
Places where the Plants are duly watered, and 
kept in a growing State. And the ſame is 
alſo obſerved in America, for it is in long 
Droughts that the Inſects make ſuch Deſtruc- 
tion of the Sugar Canes. And in thoſe Iflands 
where they have had ſeveral very dry Seaſons 
of late, they have increaſed to ſuch a Degree, 
as to deſtroy the greateſt Part of the Canes in 
the Iſlands, rendering them not only unfit for 
Sugar, but ſo poiſon the Juice of the Plant, 
as to _ it 9 to _— Rum. So that 
many Planters have n ruined b 

lnſecs. eee 
As theſe Inſects are frequently brought over 
from America on the Ananas Plants, which 


come from thence, ſo thoſe Perſons who pro- 
Nee | 
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ture their Plants from thence, ſhould look 


carefully over them when they receive them, 


to ſee they have none of theſe Inſects on 
them; for if they have, they will ſoon be pro- 
pagated over all the Plants in the Stove where 
theſe are placed; therefore, whenever they are 
obſerved, the Plants ſhould be ſoaked as was 
before directed, before they are planted into 
Pots. 
It hath been the common Practice of moſt 
Perſons, who have cultivated this Fruit in Eu- 
rope, to build dry Stoves in which they keep 
their Plants_in Winter, placing the Pots on 
Scaffolds, (after the Manner in which Orange- 
Trees are placed in a Green-houſe) and in 
the Summer to keep them in Hot- beds of Tan- 
ners Bark under Frames ; but this is found 
by late Experience a bad Method; for the 
Glaſſes lying ſo near over the Plants, there is 
not a ſufficient Quantity of Air in the Bed to 
nouriſh the Fruit, and give it that vinous Fla- 
vour which good Fruit always abounds with ; 
and when theſe Glaſſes are cloſely ſhut down in 
the Night, the Vapours which ariſe from the 
Fermentation of the Tan, and the Perſpira- 
tion of the Plants, are cloſely pent in, and be- 
ing condenſed againſt the Glaſſes, fall in Water 
on the Plants. * 
Therefore, to remedy this Inconvenience, it 
is now the Practice of thoſe Perſons who are 
deſirous to propagate this Fruit, to erect low 
Stoves, with Pits therein for the Hot-bed, 
(after the manner of the Bark-ſtove deſcribed 
and figured in the former Volume of the 
Gardeners Dictionary) but much lower; for 
as theſe Plants do not grow above two Feet 
and a half, or at moſt three Feet, above the 
Pot in Height, ſo there is no Neceſſity for 
having theſe Stoves very high. Some Perſons 
build them with upright Glaſſes in Front, 
about four Feet high, and ſloping Glaſſes over 
theſe, which riſe about ſix Feet high, ſo that 
there is juſt Height enough for Perſons to walk 
upright, on the Back- ſide of the Bark-bed. 
Others make but one Slope of Glaſſes, from 
the 'Top of the Stove, down to the Plate, which 
lies about fix or eight Inches above the Bark- 
pit, in the Front of the Stove. So that in this 
Stove there is no Walk made in the Front be- 
tween the Bark-pit and the Glaſſes ; nor is it 
very neceſſary, where the Bark-pit is not above 
ſix Feet and a half wide; for it will be eaſy 
to reach from the Walk on the Back- ſide of 
the Pit, to water the Plants in Front, with a 
Watering-pot that has a long Spout; and 
when the Plants are to be ſhifted, or the Bark 
reuewed, which is not done but in the Spring, 
or Summer Months, the Glaſſes may be taken 
down, and the Plants removed with Safety. 
One of theſe Stoves about twenty Feet long in 
the Clear, with the Pit for the Tan reaching 
from end to end, and ſix Feet and a half 
wide, will contain about a hundred Plants, ſo 
that whoever is deſirous to have this Fruit, may 
eaſily proportion their Stove to the Quantity 
of Fruit which they are willing to have. | 
Bur it will be alſo neceſſary to have a Bark- 
pit under a deep Frame, in order to raiſe the 
young * ; for in this Bed you ſhould plunge 
the 
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the Suckers, when they are taken from the old 
Plants, as alſo the Crowns which come from 
the Fruit ; ſo that this Frame will be as a Nur- 
ſery to raiſe the young Plants to ſupply. the 


Stove. But theſe Plants ſhould. not remain in 
theſe Frames longer than till the Beginning of 


November, at which time they mu remov- 
ed into the Stove, and being ſmall, may be 
crowded in amongſt the larger Plants; for as 
they will not grow much during the Winter 
Seaſon, ſo they may be placed very cloſe to- 
gether. The Beginning of March you muſt 
remove theſe Plants out into the Hot- bed again, 
which ſhould be prepared a Fortnight before, 
that the Tan may have acquired a proper 
Heat ; but you ſhould be careful that the 'Tan 
be not too hot, for that might ſcald the Fibres 
of the Plants, if they are ſuddenly plunged 
therein. Therefore, if you find the Bark too 
hot, you ſhould not plunge the Pots above two 
or three Inches into the Tan, letting them re- 
main ſo until the Heat of the Tan is a little 
abated, when you ſhould plunge the Pots down 
to their Rims in the Bed. If the Nights ſhould 
continue cold after theſe Plants are removed 
into the Bed, you muſt carefully cover the 
Glaſſes with Mats, otherwiſe by coming out of 
a warm Stove, they may receive a ſudden 
Check, which will greatly retard their Growth, 
which muſt be carefully avoided, becauſe the 
ſooner the Plants are ſet growing in the 
Spring, the more time they will have to gain 
Strength, in order to produce large Fruit the 
following Seaſon. 

You ſhould not plunge the Pots too cloſe to- 
gether in this Frame, but allow them a proper 


' Diſtance, that the lower Part of the Plants may 


increaſe in Bulk, for it is on this that the Mag- 
nitude of the Fruit depends; for when the 
Plants are placed too cloſe, they draw up very 
tall, but do not obtain Strength, ſo that when 
they are taken out of the Bed, the Leaves 
are not able to ſupport themſelves ; but all the 
outward long Leaves will fall away, leaving 
the ſmaller middle Leaves naked; and this 
ſometimes will cauſe them to rot in the Centre. 
You muſt alſo obſerve, when the Sun is ver 
warm, to raiſe the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ues 
Stones, in order to let out the Steam of the 
Bed, and to admit freſh Air; for one Neglect 
of this kind in a very hot Day, may deſtroy 
all the Plants, or at leaſt ſo {cad them, that 
they will not get over it in many Months. It 
will alſo be very proper, in extreme hot Wea- 
ther, to ſhade the Glaſſes in the middle of the 
Day with Mats; for the Glaſſes lying ſo near 
to the Leaves of the Plants will occaſion a 
prodigious Heat at ſuch Times. 


There are ſeveral Perſons who let their 


Ananas Plants remain plunged in the Bark-bed 
in the Stoves all the Winter Seaſon; but where 
this is practiſed, the Plants muſt not be water- 
ed ſo often, as thoſe which are placed on 
Boards during that Seaſon ; for the Moiſture 
which ariſes 20 the Bark, will preſerve the 
Bottom of the Pots from drying, ſo that a 
ſmall Share of Water will be ſufficient for theſe 
Plants. Others, who do not permit their Plants 
to remain in the Tan all the Winter, and have 


no dry Stove, raiſe their Pots out of the Bed, 
and level the Bark, then lay ſome old Boards 
on the Bark, upon which they place their Pots, 
in this Situation they let them remain until the 
Beginning of March, at which time they renew 
the Bark-bed in the Stove, and plunge the 
Plants therein. In renewing of the Bark at 
this Seaſon, it is not neceflary to take all the 
old Bark out, one half of it will be ſufficient ; 
for the remaining half ſhould be ſtirred to the 
Bottom, and mixed with the new Tan, which 
will prevent it from being too hot. The Pits 
in theſe Stoves need not be more than two Feet 
and a half, for that will contain a ſufficient 
Quantity of Tan, to preſerve a Heat. 


ANGURIA ; The Water-Melon. 
The Characters are; 
It bath trailing Branches, as the Cucumber or 
Melon, and is chiefly diſtinguiſhed from the other 
cucurbitaceous Plants by its Leaf, which is deeply 


cut aud jagged, and by its producing an eatable 
Fruit. 


The Species are ; 

1. AN uRILA citrullus dicta. C. B. P. Com- 
mon Water-Melon, called Citrul. 

2. ANcuRIA Indica maxima. C. B. P. The 
largeſt Indian Water-Melon. 

3. ANGurI1a carne rubente, ſemine nigro 
majori. Inſt. R. H. Water-Melon, with a red 
Fleſh, and large black Seeds. 

AnGurIa carne rubente, ſemine nigro 
minori. Inſt. R. H. Water-Melon, with a red 
Fleſh, and ſmaller black Seeds. 

5. AN cuRIA carne flaveſcente, ſemine nigro. 
Inſt. R. H. Water-Melon, with a yellowiſh 
Fleſh, and black Seeds. 

6. Ancvrta fruttu rotundo, carne rubente, 
ſemine rubro. Water-Melon, with a round 
Fruit, having a red Fleſh, and red Seeds. 

J. AN GURIA friphyllos Americana, paruo 
fructu. Inſt. R. H. Three-leavd American 
Water-Melon, with a ſmall Fruit. 

8. Ad GuRtA Americana, fructu echinato edu- 
li. Inſt. R. H. American Water-Melon, with 
a prickly eatable Fruit. T0 

The fix firſt-mentioned Sorts are cultivated 
in Spain, Portugal, Italy, and moſt other warm 
Countries in Europe; as allo in Africa, Afia, 
and America ; and are by the Inhabitants of 
thoſe Countries greatly eſteemed for their 
wholeſome cooling Quality ; but in England 
they are not ſo univerſally eſteemed, tho ſome 
tew Perſons are very fond of them. I ſhall 
therefore give Directions for the raiſing of 
theſe Fruits, ſo that ſuch Perſons as are willing 
to be at the Expence and Trouble of raiſing 
them, may not be at a Loſs for Inſtructions. 

You muſt firſt provide yourſelf with ſome 
Seeds, which ſhould be two or three Years old ; 
for new Seeds are apt to produce vigorous 
Plants, which are ſeldom fo fruitful as thoſe 
of a moderate Strength. 'The beſt Sorts to 
cultivate in England, are the fourth and fixth 
Sorts; and-next to theſe are the firſt and fifth 


Sorts ; for the ſecond and third Sorts pro- 


duce very large Fruit, which ſeldom ripen in 
this Climate. Having provided yourſelf with 
good Seed, you ſhould prepare a Heap of new 
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inning of February, which ſhould 
8 ow for about eight Days to 
heat ; then you ſhould make a Hot-bed for 
one ſingle Light, for which one good Load of 
Dung will be ſufficient ; this Dung ſhould be 
well wrought in making of the Bed, and muſt 
be beaten down pretty cloſe with a Dung-fork, 
that the Heat may not be too violent, and of 
longer Continuance : When the Dung is thus 
laid, you ſhould cover it about four Inches 
thick, with good light Earth, and having ſpread 
it very even, you ſhould put the Frame and 
Glaſs over it, leaving it to warm, two Days 
before you put the Seeds into it, obſerving, if 
the Steam riſes pretty much, to raiſe up the 
Glaſs with a Stone, to let it paſs off. Then, if 


= find your Bed in proper Temper, you may 


dw your Seeds therein in Drills, covering them 
ri with Earth, about half an Inch. After 
this, if you find your Bed very warm, you 
muſt give Air in the Day-time by raiſing of the 
Glaſſes ; but if the Bed is cool, you muſt co- 
ver it well with Mats every Night, as alſo in 
bad Weather. In four or five Days after, you 
muſt prepare another Hot-bed to receive theſe 
Plants, which will be fit to tranſplant in ten Days, 
or a Fortnight at moſt, after the Seeds are ſown ; 
this Bed need not be very large, for a few of 
theſe Plants will fill a large Quantity of Frames, 
when they are planted out for good ; and while 
the Plants are young, there may be a great 
Quantity kept in one Light; ſo that thoſe 
Perſons who raiſe early Cucumbers, and Musk- 
Melons, may alſo raiſe theſe Plants in the ſame 
Bed ; for two or three Lights will be ſufficient 
to raiſe Plants enough of all three Kinds, to 
ſupply the largeſt Families, until they are 
planted out for good. In the Management of 
theſe Plants while young, there is little Diffe- 
rence from the Directions given in the former 
Volume for raiſing Musk-Melons, therefore I 


need not repeat it here. The chief Thing to 


be obſerved, is, to let them have a large Share 
of Air whenever the Weather will permit, 
otherwiſe the Plants will draw up weak, and 
be good for little. As theſe Plants will require 
two or three Hot-beds, to bring the Fruit to 
Perfection, ſo it will be the better way to put 
the Plants into Baskets, as was directed for the 
raiſing of early Cucumbers ; but you ſhould 
not plant more than two Plants in each Basket, 
for if one of- them lives, it will be ſufficient ; 
therefore when both the Plants do ſucceed, you 
ſhould draw out the weakeſt and, moſt unpro- 
miſing of them, before they begin to put out 
their Side-ſhoots, otherwiſe they will entangle 
and render it difficult to be performed, without 
greatly injuring the remaining Plant. 

The Baskets in which theſe Plants are to be 
planted, need not be mote than a Foot diame- 
ter, ſo that one Light will contain twelve of 
them; which will be ſufficient for thirty-ſix 
Lights, when they are planted out for good ; 
for where the Plants are vigorous, one ſingle 
Plant will ſpread fo far as to fill three Lights, 
and if they have not room, they ſeldom ſet 
their Fruit well. | 

Theſe Baskets may remain in the N urſery- 
beds, until 'the Plants have ſpread, and 
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put out many Runners; ſor when the Heat of 
this Bed declines, it is ſoon revived by adding 
a proper Lining of warm Dung to the Sides 
of the Bed quite round; ſo that when they are 
taken out of this Bed, and placed in the Ridges 
where they are to remain, the Heat of theſe 
Beds will laſt ſo long as to ſet their Fruit, 
which is of great Conſequence ; for when the 
Plants are ridged out very young, the Beds 
are generally made of a greatThickneſs in Dung, 
in order to continue their Heat, ſo that for 


ſome time after they are _ they are ſo 


extreme hot, as to endanger the ſcalding of the 
Plants: and by the time the Fruit begins to 
appear, there is little Heat left in the Beds; 
which often occaſions the Fruit to drop off and 
come to nothing. F Io 
After theſe Plants are placed in the Beds 
where they are to remain, you muſt carefully 
lead the Shoots as they are produced, ſo as 
to fill each Part of the Frame, but not to 
crowd each other; and be careful to keep them 
clear from Weeds, as alſo to admit freſh Air 
whenever the Weather will permit; they muſt 


alſo be frequently watered, but do not give it 


them in great Quantities. In ſhort, there is 
little Difference to be obſerved in the Manage- 
ment of theſe, from that of Musk-Melons, but 
only to give them more room, and to keep 
the Beds to a good Temperature of Heat, with- 
out which theſe Fruit will ſeldom come to good 
in this Country. | . 


ANONIS ; Reſt-Harrow. 
The additional Species are; 

Io. Axonts Caroliniaua perennis non ſpi- 
noſa, foliorum marginibus integris, floribus in 
thryſo candidis. Smooth perennial Carolina Reſt- 
Harrow, with intire Leaves, and white Flow- 
ers growing, in a looſe Spike. | 

11, Axonis Hiſpanica fruteſcens, folio tri- 
dentato carnoſo. Inſt. R. H. Shrubby Spaniſh 
Reſt-Harrow, with a tridented fleſhy Leaf. 
12. Anonis Alpina bumilior, radice ampla 
et dulci. Inſt. R. H. Dwarf Reſt-Harrow of 
the Alps, with a large ſweet Root. 

13. AnNonis Alpina pumila glabra non 
ſbinoſa purpurea. Inſt. R. H Dwarf ſmooth 
purple Reſt-Harrow of the Alps. 

14. ANoNIS Hiſpanica fruteſcens, 1 ro- 
tundiori. Inſt. R. H. Shrubby Spaniſh Reſt- 
Harrow, with a rounder Leaf. 

15. ANo Nis fruteſcens Americana, flore pur- 
pureo. Inſt, R. H. Shrubby American Reſt- 
Harrow, with a purple Flower. 

16. Anon1s Aſiatica fruteſcens, floribus Iuteis 
amplis. Inſt. R. H. Afiatic ſhrubby Reſt-Har- 
row, with large yellow Flowers. | 

17. Anonis Americana anguſtifolia humi- 
lior, & minus birſuta. Houſt, Dwarf narrow- 
leav'd American Reſt-Harrow. 

18. Axonrs nou ſpinoſa, foliis ciſti inſtar, 
glutinoſis & odoratis. Sloan. Cat. Fam. Shrubby 
glutinous and ſweet-ſmelling American Reſt- 
Harrow, without Thorns, and Leaves hke the 
Dwarf Ciſtus. | 

19. Anonis Americana ereftior non ſpinoſa, 
foliis rotundioribus, floribus amplis Iuteis. Up- 
right American Reſt- Harrow, without Spines, 

| Having 
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be kept in Pots, that they may be ſheltered 
from the Froſt in Winter, and the others may 
be planted in a warm Border, where they will 
endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters very 


AN 


having round Leaves, and large yellow Flow- 
ers. | 
20. Axonrs viſcoſa, ſpinis tarens, lutea ma- 
jor. C. B. P. Large yellow Reſt-Harrow, 


without Spines. | 
21. Axonis ſpinis carens, lutea minor. 
C. B. P. Smaller yellow Reſt- Harrow, with- 
out Spines. 
232. Axons fore Iuteo par vo. H. R. Par. 
Reſt- Harrow, with a ſmall yellow Flower. 
23. Anonis puſilla glabra anguſtifolia Iu- 


tea. Inſt. R. H. Smooth narrow - ſeavd Dwarf 


Reſt-Harrow, with a yellow Flower. 

24. Axons non ſpinoſa, flore luteo varie- 
gato. C. B. P. Smooth Reſt-Harrow, with a 
yellow variegated Flower. 

25. Axonis non ſpinoſa birſuta wiſcoſa, 
odore theriace. Hort. Cath. Sup. Hairy vit- 
cous Reſt-Harrow, without Spines, and ſmell- 
ing like Venice-treacle. 

26. Axonls non ſpinoſa minor glabra pro- 
cumbens, flore luteo. Sloan. Cat. 175. Lefſler 
trailing ſmooth American Reſt-Harrow, with- 
out Spines, and having yellow Flowers. 

The tenth Sort is a perennial Plant, which 
dies to the Root every Winter, but riſes again 

the ſucceeding Spring. 'This Plant produces 
long Spikes of white Flowers in une, and the 
Seeds ripen in September. It is propagated 
from Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in the 
Spring upon a gentle Hot-bed ; and when the 
Plants are come up, they ſhould be tranſplan- 
ted each into a ſeparate Half-penny Por, filled 
with freſh Earth, and plunged on another very 
moderate Hot-bed, obſerving to water and 
- ſhade em until they have taken Root, after 
which time they ſhould be inured to the open 
Air; and in the latter End of June the Pots 
ſhould be placed Abroad, where they may re- 
main until the Middle of October, when th 
muſt be placed under a Hot- bed Frame, to ſhe 
ter them in ſevere Froſt, but in mild Weather 
they ſnould have as much free Air as poſſible. 
The Spring following theſe Plants ſhould be 
taken out of the Pots, and planted in warm 
Borders, where they are to remain; ſor they 
ſhoot their Roots a great Depth into the Earth, 
ſo do not bear tranſplanting well after they have 
made ſtrong Roots. Theſe Plants will conti- 
nue ſeveral Vears, and as their Roots increaſe, 
ſo they will produce à greater Number of 
Flowers. | 

The eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth and four- 
teenth Sorts, are abiding Plants, which may 
be propagated by ſowing of their Seeds in 
the ſame manner as hath been directed for the 
tenth, and the young Plants ſhould alfo be 
treated the firſt Year as was directed for that 
Sort. The following Spring you muſt plant out 
the twelfth and thirteenth Sorts, into the full 
Ground, where they will thrive much better 
than if kept in Pots, and being both very har- 
dy, they will endure the ſevereſt Cold of our 
Climate without Shelter. Theſe produce their 
Flowers in April and May, and in good Seaſons 
will ſometimes & their Seeds in England. 

The eleventh and fourteenth Sorts become 
ſhrubby ; theſe are more tender than the for- 


mer Sorts, ſo that ſome of theſe Plants ſhould 
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well; but in very ſharp Winters, theſe Plants 
which are expoſed, will be deſtroyed. Theſe 
two Sorts flower in the Spring, (at which time 
they make a handſome Appearance amongft 
other hardy Exotick Plants) and ſometimes 
they will produce ripe Seeds in England. Th 
may alſo be propagated by Cuttings, which 
ſhould be planted in Pots filled with light rich 
Earth, and plunged into a moderate Hot- 
bed, obſerving to water and ſhade them, until 
they have taken Root; after which time they 
ſhould be removed into the open Air, and 
ſhould remain Abroad until the End of Octo- 
ber, or the Beginning of November, when 
they ſhould either be removed under a Hot-bed 
Frame, where they may be covered in froſty 
Weather, or elſe placed in the Green-houſe, 
near the Windows; for they ſhould have as 
much Air as poſſible in mild Weather, other- 
wiſe they will produce weak Shoots, and ſel- 
dom flower near ſo well as thoſe which are 
treated hardily. 

The fifteenth, ſixteenth, ſeventeenth and 
2 Sorts, are Natives of America. 
Theſe are alſo abiding Plants, which may be 
propagated by ſowing of their Seeds in ſmall 
Pots, filled with light freſh Earth, in the Spring 
of the Year ; theſe Pots ſhould be plunged 
into a moderate Hot-bed df Tanners-bark, ob- 
ſerving to water the Earth gently when you 
perceive it dry ; but you muſt not give them 
too much Water, leſt it burſt the Seeds, and 
cauſe them to rot. In about three Weeks or 
a Month after ſowing, the Plants will appear, 
when they ſhould be frequently refreſhed with 


Water, to promote their Growth; and when 


they are two Inches high,they ſhould be ſhaken 
out of the Pots, and carefully parted, planting 
each Plant into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled with 
the ſame rich Earth as the Seeds were ſown 
in, 'Then the Pots ſhould be plunged again 
into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, ob- 
ſerving to water and ſhade them until they 
have taken Root ; after which time they 
ſhould be conſtantly refreſhed with Water, as 


the Seaſon may require, and in warm Weather 


the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed 
with Stones, to admit Air to the Plants in 
proportion to the Heat of the Weather. When 
the Plants have grown ſo as to fill theſe ſmall 
Pots with their Roots, they ſhould be ſhaken 
out of them, and tranſplanted into Pots a ſize 
larger, and then plunged into the Hot- bed 
again ; for theſe Plants being Natives of warm 
Countries, they muſt be treated after the man- 
ner of other tender Exotick Plants. In Win- 
ter theſe Plants muſt be placed in the Bark- 
ſtove, but in Summer they ſhould have a large 
Share of freſh Air, otherwiſe they will not 
flower very ſtrong, nor will they ever produce 
good Seeds, if they have not Air and Moiſture 

in warm Weather. | 
The nineteenth and twenty- ſixth Sorts are 
alſo very tender Plants. Theſe are propagated 
by Seeds, which fhould be treated exactly in 
the 
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Game. manner as the former Sort; but theſe 
y not laſting Plants, for they ſeldom conti- 
nue longer than two Tears; the ſecond Year 
they produce Flowers, and perfect their Seeds, 
after which they generally decay. 

The twentieth, twenty-firſt, twenty-ſecond, 
ewenty-third, twenty- fourth and ewenty-fifth 
Sorts, are all annual Plants, which are hardy. 
The Seeds of theſe ſhould be ſown about the 
Middle of March, on a warm Border, where 
they are deſigned to remain; for they do not 
bear tranſplanting very well ; fo the beſt Me- 
thod is, to ſow the Seeds in Drills, about two 
Feet aſunder, and when the Plants are come 
up, they ſhould be thinned fo as to leave the 
Plants about five or fix Inches apart in the 
Rows. This is all the Culture which theſe 
Plants require, unleſs it be to keep them 
clear from Weeds ; which ſhould be conſtantly 
obſerved. In July theſe Plants will produce 
their Flowers, and in September they will per- 
fe& their Seeds, which ſhould be ly 
gathered to preſerve their Species. 


ANTIRRHINUM ; Snap-Dragon, or 
Calves-Snout. 

The additional Species are; 

1. ANTIRRHINUM lateo flore. C. B. P. Snap- 
Dragon, with a yellow Flower. 

2. ANTIRRHINUM latifolium, pallido amplo 
flore. Bocce, Muſ. Broad-leav'd Snap-Dragon, 
with a large pale Flower. 

3. Ax TIRHIN UN Luſitanicum, flore rubro 
„ Amo. Par. Bat. Portugal Snap- Dragon, 
with a moſt elegant red Flower. | 

4. AntixzxkuINUm Hiſpanicum willoſum , 
origani folio. Inſt. R. H. Spaniſh hairy Snap= 
Dragon, with a wild Marjoram Leaf. 

5. AnTIRRHINUM Hiſpanicum altiſſimum, 
anguftiſſimo folio, Inſt. R. H. Tall up Snap- 


Dragon, with a very narrow Le 


6. Ax TTRRHINUM medium, fore albo pa- 


tulo. Virid. Luſit. Middle Snap-Dragon, 


with a white ſpreading Flower. | 

J. ANTIRRHINUM majus ſaxatile, anguſti(ſi- 
mis foliis, flore purpuraſcente minori. Bar. Icon. 
Greater Rock Snap-Dragon, with very narrow 
Leaves, and a leſſer purple Flower. 

8. AnTIiRRHINUM Creticum anguſtifolium, 
fore maximo purpureo. Tourn. Cor. Narrow 
leav'd Snap-Dragon of Crete, with the largeſt 
purple Flower. 

All the Sorts of Snap-Dragons are pretty 
Ornaments in a Garden, and requiring very 
little Culture, renders them more acceptable. 
They are all hardy Plants, and will reſiſt the 
Cold of our Winters extremely well, eſpecially 
if they are planted on a dry, gravelly or ſandy 
Soil; for when they are planted in a rich moiſt 
Soil, they will grow very luxuriant for a time, 
but are very ſubject to rot in Autumn or Win- 
ter, and are much more ſuſceptible of Cold, 
than when they are in a dry, hungry, rocky 
Soil: So that theſe Plants may be 
amongſt Stones, or they will grow in the Joints 
of old Walls, where they may be placed ſo as 
to render ſome abject Parts of a Garden very 
agreeable, for they will continue in Flower 
"yn * and if the Seeds are permitted 
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at that Seaſon, they ſeldom perfect their Seeds 


Feſſieu. Turnep-rooted 


to ſhed, there will be a continaal Supply of 
young Plants, without any Trouble. * 
Where - ever theſe Plants are deſigned to grow 


on Walls, or on a rocky barren Soil, the Sceds 
ſhould be ſown the Beginning of March, where 
they are deſigned to remain ; (for if the Plants 
are firſt raiſed in a better Soil, and afterward 
tranſplanted into thoſe Places, they ſeldom ſuc- 
ceed well). When the Plants are come up, they 
will require no other Culture but to keep them 
clear from Weeds, and where they come up 
too thick, to pull ſome of them our, ſo as to 
give them room to grow. In July theſe Plants 
will begin to flower, and will continue flowering 
till the Froſt prevents them. Theſe Plants 
which grow on Walls, will be ſtrong, and have 
woody Stems, which will continue two or 
three Years. 


_ APHACA ; Vetchling. 
The Characters are; 
It hath a Butterfly Flower, out of whoſe Em- 
palement riſes the Pointal, which afterwards 
becomes a Pod, full of roundiſh Seeds. To theſe 
Notes muſt be added, that two Leaves only grow 
at the Toints of the Stalks, out of whoſe Wings 
proceed the Tendrils. | 
We have but one Species of this Plant, (viz.) 
AruAcA. Lob. Icon, Yellow Vetchling. 
This Plant is found wild in divers Parts of 
England, on arable Land, but is ſeldom pre- 
ſerved in Gardens. It is an annual Plant, which 
periſhes ſoon after the Seeds are perfected. The 
ſureſt Method to cultivate this Plant, is to ſow 
the Seeds on a Bed of light Earth in Autumn, 
ſoon after they are ripe ; for if they are kept 
out of the Ground until Spring, they ſeldom 
grow ; and if ſome of the Plants do come up 


ſo well as thoſe which were ſown in Autumn. 
Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown where the Plants 
are deſigned to remain; for they ſeldom ſuc- 
ceed well, if they are tranſplanted. All the 
Culture theſe Plants require, is to keep them 
clear from Weeds, and to thin them where 
they come up too cloſe, leaving them abour 
ten Inches or a Foot aſunder. 


The Species are ; | 
1. AptuM Hortenſe ſeu petroſelinum, vulgo. 
C. B. P. Common Garden Parſley. | 
2. AprvM vel petroſelinum criſpum. C. B. P. 
Curled ducky 4 
3. ApruM bortenſe latifolium. C. B. P. Broad - 
leaved Garden Parſley. , 2 
4. Artum Lufitanicum rotundifolium. Inſt, 
R. H. Round-leav'd Portugal Parſley. | 
5. Aru bortenſe latifolium, maxima craſ- 
Aima ſuavi et eduli radice. Boerh. Broad- 
leay'd Garden Parſley, with a large ſweet cat- 
* Tack bs f 
Ariun paluſtre Adin inarum. 
C. B. P. Smallage. * n ic Pay 
7. AetuM dulce, cIRRI [talorum. H. R. 
Par. Celeri. "4481 
8. Arrum dulce degener, radice rapacea. 
i, commonly call'd 
Celeriac. . 447. . Gal 
9. Artum Macedonicum, | C. B. P. The 
3 Parſley. * 


io. Artrun 
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10. Arron Luſtanicum maui mum, folio tri- 
lobato, flore Iuteolo. Boerb. Ind. Great Por- 
tugal Parſley, with a trilobated Leaf, and a 
yellowiſh Flower. 2 8 5 
11. Ar tun Pyrenaicum, thapſiæ facie. Inſt. 
R. H. Pyrenean Parſley, with the Face of 
Deadly Carrot. IF 

12. Arium montanum, ſive petræum album, 
F. B. Raii, White Mountain Parſley. 

13. ArtuM montanum, ſive petræum album 
elatius. Taller white Mountain Parſley. 

The common Parſley muſt be ſown early 
in the Spring, for, the Seeds remain a long 
time in the Earth, the Plants ſeldom appearing 
in leſs than fix Weeks after ſowing the Seeds. 
This Sort is generally ſown in Drills by the 
Edges of Borders in the Kitchen-garden, be- 
cauſe it is much eaſier to keep it clear from 
Weeds, than if the Seeds are ſown promiſcu- 
ouſly on a Border, and the Parſley is ſoon cut. 
But if the Roots are deſired for Uſe, then the 
Seeds muſt be ſown thin, and when the Plants 
are come up, they ſhould be houghed out ſin- 
gle, as is practiſed for Carrots, Onions, Ec. 
obſerving alſo to cut up the Weeds ; if this be 
obſerved, the Roots will become fit for Uſe by 


Auguſt. | 

Xi the Sorts of Parſley are biennial Plants, 
ſeldom continuing longer than two Years, ſo 
that there ſhould be a freſh Supply ſown every 
Year ; for that which comes up one Year, will 
be fit to cut by Zune the ſame Seaſon, and will 
continue all the following Winter and Spring 
fir for Uſe ; but in June it will run up to Seed, 
after which time it is not ſo good for Kitchen 
' Uſe ; but by that Seaſon the young Parſley 
which was ſown in the Spring, will be fit to 
cut. The beſt time to cut the common Parſley 
to diſtil, is in Fuly, when it will be full in 
Flower. 

The Method of cultivating the curled, large 
rooted Parſley, and Celeri, being exhibited in 
the former Volume, I ſhall not repeat it in 
this Place. | 

Smallage is a common Weed, by the Side 
of Ditches and Brooks of Water, in moſt Parts 
of England, ſo that it is ſeldom cultivated in 
Gardens ; but if any Perſon is willing to pro- 
pagate it, the Seeds ſhould be ſown ſoon after 
they are ripe, on a moiſt Spot of Ground ; and 
when the Plants are come up, they may be 
either tranſplanted intoa moiſt Soil, or houghed 


out, and left ſix or eight Inches aſunder, where 


they may remain for good. The Seed of this 
Plant is one of the leſſer warm Seeds, and both 
that and the Herb are uſed in Medicine. 

The other Sorts of Parſley are preſerved in 
curious botanick Gardens, but as they are 
Plants of no Uſe, ſo they are ſeldom propaga- 
ted in other Gardens. Theſe may be propa- 
gated as the common Sort, but the Plants 
growing much larger, ſhould be left at a greater 
Diſtance. 


ARISARUM ; Friers-cowl. 
The Characters are; 
It agrees with the Dragon and Arum, from 
both which this Plant differs iu having a Flower 
reſembling a Cowl. 22 
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fructu maximo. 


Inne TAY 
1. Azi8aruM latifolium majus. C. B. P. 196. 


 Broad-leay'd Friers-Cowl. 


2. AkIsAR U auguſtifolium, Dioſcoridis forte. 
C. B. P. Narrow-leav'd Friers- Cow. 
There are ſome other Species of this Plant, 
but thoſe two here mentioned are what I have 
obſerved in the Engliſh; Gardens. They are 
both propagated by Off- ſets, which they ſend 
forth in Plenty; theſe ſhould be taken off 
from the old Roots about the middle of Sep- 
tember, which is the proper Seaſon for tranſ- 
planting of them, their Leaves being at that 
time almoſt decayed. Theſe Plants never riſe 
very high, ſo ſhould be placed amongſt others 
of low Growth, otherwiſe they may be over- 
borne by their neighbouring Plants, and de- 
ſtroyed. They ſhould have a freſh undunged 
Soil, and a Situation not too much expoſed to 
the Sun. They flower in May, but rarely pro- 
duce any Seeds in our Climate. ; 


ARISTOLOCHIA ; Birthwort. : 

The Species omitted in the former Volume 
are; | 

5. AxrtsroLOCHIA Douga vera. C. B. P. 
True long-rooted Birthwort. 

6. Ax1s TOLOCHIA Ppolyrrbizos, auriculatis 
foliis, Virginiana. Pluk. Phyt. Virginian Snake- 
Root. 

J. AxISTOLOCHILA erecta, flore atro-purpureo, 
foliis anguſtis, radice repente. Plum. Cat. Nar- 
row-leav'd upright Birthwort, with creeping 
Roots, commonly called Contrayerva in Famaica. 

8. AxIsTOLOCHIA folio cordiformi, flore Jon 
giſlimo auro-purpureo, radice repente. Plum. Cat. 
Creeping-rooted Birthwort, with long yellowiſh 
purple Flowers, and a Heart-ſhaped Leaf. 

9. ArISTOLOCHIA ſcandens, foliis laurinis, 
Climbing Birthwort, with 
Laurel Leaves, and the largeſt Fruit. | 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts are uſed in Medi- 
cine, but as they are very rare in England, 
their Roots are brought from the Southern 
Parts of France,(where they are very common) 
and are ſold in the Shops. Theſe Plants are 
both tolerably hardy, and will endure the Cold 
of our ordinary Winters very well, in the full 
Ground. 'Theſe Roots ſhould be planted early 
in the Spring, before they begin to ſhoot, in a 
warm Situation, and ſhould have a freſh light 
Soil, rather dry than moiſt. They ſhould be 
planted fix Inches deep in the Earth, that they 
may be leſs expoſed to the Froſt, and in Sum- 
mer the Drought will not ſo ſoon affect them. 
They will ſhoot up about two Feet high, and 
produce their Flowers in 7une ; and in a kindly 
Seaſon they will perfect their Seeds in this 
Country. It will be very proper to have ſome 
Roots of each Sort in Pots, which may be 
ſheltered under a Frame in very ſevere Froſt, 
ſo that the Kinds may be preſerved, if thoſe 
in the full Ground ſhould be deſtroyed. 

The third Sort is ſometimes uſed in Medi- 
cine. This is a terrible Plant for creeping at 
the Root, ſo that if once it has taken in a 
Garden, it will be difficult to extirpate again, 
and will deſtroy whatever Plants grow near it; 
therefore it ſhould be planted in ſome abject 
Part of the Garden by itſelf, for it will thrive 
in almoſt any Soil or Situation, 

5 The 
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he fourth and fifth. Sorts grow wild in 
Fea; [taly, and the South of France; but in 
England they are preſerved for Variety in bo- 
tanick Gardens. Theſe muſt be planted x 
Pots filled with light rich Earth, and ſheltere | 
from ſevere Cold in Winter, otherwiſe they 
will be deſtroyed thereby ; but they ſhould 
have as much free Air as poſſible. in mild Wear: 
ther. Theſe produce Flowers every Year, but 
never perfect their Seeds in this Country. 

The ſixth Sort is the Snakeroot, which is 
greatly uſed in Medicine; but theſe Roots are 


brought over from Virginia and Carolina; where 
— are two or three Species of this Plant. 


In England it is preſerved as a Curioſity, in 


Pots filled with light freſh Earth, and requires. 


to be ſheltered from ſevere Cold in Winter ; 
in Summer they muſt be frequently watered, 
and ſhould be placed in a well-ſhelter d Situa- 
tion, where in a good Seaſon they will perfect 
their Seeds, by which new Plants may be ob- 
tain d. Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown on a Hot- 
bed early in the Spring ; and when the Plants 
are come up, they muſt be tranſplanted into 


Pots, and managed as hath been directed for | 


the old Plants. 

The ſeventh, eighth, and ninth Sorts, are 
Natives of the warmeſt Parts of America, ſo 
muſt be preſerved with great Care in this Cli- 
mate. 'Theſe may be propagated by ſowing 
their Seeds in the Spring; the beſt Method to 
raiſe them, is, to ſow the Seeds in Pots filled 
with light freſh Earth, and plunge them into 
a Hot-bed of 'Tanners-bark, obſerving to re- 
freſh the Earth frequently with Water, as alſo 
to raiſe the Glaſſes, when the Sun is very hot, 
to let the Steam of the Bed paſs off; in about 
a Month or five Weeks a the Seeds are 
ſown, the Plants will begin to appear; when 
they ſhould be gently refreſhed with Water 
every other Day, and a proper Share of Air 


admitted to them, when the Weather is warm. 


When the Plants are advanced to be about 
two Inches high, they ſhould be carefully 
tranſplanted, each into a ſeparate Pot filled 
with freſh light Earth, and ſhould then be 
plunged into the Hot-bed again, obſerving to 
water and ſhade them until they have taken 
Root ; after which Time they ſhould have Air 
admitted to them every Day in proportion to 
the Warmth of the Seaſon, and they muſt be 
frequently watered. 

About the Beginning of Auguſt theſe Plants 
will have filled the Pots with their Roots, when 
they-ſhould be ſhaken carefully out of the Pots, 
and their Roots trimmed ; then they ſhould be 
planted into larger Pots filled with the ſame 
freſh Earth as before; and thoſe which are of 
low Growth ſhould be plunged into the Hot- 
bed again, bur the taller Sorts ſhould be plung- 
ed into the Bark- ſtove, eſpecially the ninth 
Sort, which will riſe to a great Height. 

The ſeventh Sort is known in Jamaica by 
the Name of Contrayerva, and is greatly uſed 
as an Alexipharmic, by the Inhabitants of that 

Al theſe three Sorts will require to be kept 


thrive in this Climate. 


in the Bark-ſtove, otherwiſe they will not 


blackiſh Stalkcs. 
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. ARUM ;'Wake-Robine:! 


faust. mr 353 
| The Spowjes omitted: in the former Volume 
eam at big „ obe Dance 28 * 
1. Ax ux wplgare non maculatum. H. . 
Common Arum, or Wake Robin. 
2. Arun macnlatum maculis candidis. CB. 
Arum whoſe Leaves are mark d with white. 
3. Axuu Maculatum mactlis nigris. C. B. P. 
Arum with black ſpotted Leaves. s $a ittb 
4. Ax um venis albis,Htalicum maximum. CBP 


Greateſt Italiau Arum, whoſe Leaves have white 
Veins. Doch 61 | PT 2 
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8. Ax ux maximum Ægyptiacum, quod vg 
colocaſia, caulic ulis uigricauibus, Leylanica. H.. 
Greateſt Rgynian Arum or Colocaſia with 
elne nornomgs 19%, 
The firſt Sort is very common under Hedges, 
and by the Sides of Banks, in moſt Parts of 
England. This is directed by the College of 
Phyſicians for medicinal Uſe; but the fecond 
and third Sorts, which are Varieties of the firſt, 
and are often found interſperſed with it, I be- 
lieve, may be either of them uſed indifferently. / 
Theſe Plants are ſeldom kept in Gardens, be- 
ing ſo common in the Field, where they are 
ually gathered ſor the Markets. The beſt 
Seaſon for taking up theſe Roots for Uſe is in 
Auguſt, after their Leaves are decayed; for 
when they are taken up while their Leaves are 
green, the Roots ſhrink, and loſe moſt of their 
Irtue. 1 5 100.23 ien: wor Moe 5 
The fourth Sort is equally hardy with our 
common Sort, and will endure the Cold of aur 
Winters very well. This is preſerved in bota- 
nick Gardens for Variety, but is ſeldom plant- - 
ed in Gardens of Pleaſure, + All theſe Plants: 
ſhould have a light dry Soil, and require na 
other Culture but to keep them clear from 
Weeds. me RAI Jennie." 
The eighth Sort is very tender: this muſt be 
preſerved in the Bark-ſtove, and ſhould be 
managed in the ſame manner as was directed 
for the Egyptian Sort, in the former Volume. 


This is diſtinguiſhed from the Graſſes by its 
Magnitude, and by its having a. firm Stem. 
The Species omitted in the former Volume 

are ; | EAI IBS > 42-4 
1. AxunDo vulgaris paluſtris. F. B. 2.48 5 
The common Reed | 7 1 * 
2. Ax ux po ſativa, qua donax Dioſcoridis &' 
Theephraſti. C. B. P. The large manured Reed. 
3. Axunpo Indica variegata, ſeu Laconica 
Theopbraſti Cornut. 55. The variegated Reed. 
4. Axunpo Indica arborea, MAMER U vel. 
BamsBvu ditia. The Bambu Cane. 156 ma 
5. AxunDo Indica arborea, amplo peditulato 
folio, ' BamBu Species Ar,tera. Raii Hiſt 
1316. The other Bambu Cane. $4 Ab 
6. AxunDo' ſcriptoria gtrorubens. C. B. P 
Dark red Reed, which is uſed as a Pen for 


" 


writing. 385.1 
J. AxunDo repens vel chamacalamus.C.B; 
Dwarf creeping Reed. 1 hk 


The firſt Sort is ſo very common by the 
Sides of Rivers, and large ſtanding Waters in 
divers Parts of England, that it is needleſs for 
me to ſay any thing of its Culture. This is 

; | cut 
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cut in Autumn, when the Leaves begin to fall, 

and the Stems are changed brown for making 

Hedges in Kitchen-Gardens, and for many 
1 Uſ es. i | 446 , „ 


and Spain, and is uſed by the Weavers, as alſo 
to make fiſhing Rods. 


The third Sort is a Variety of the ſecond, 
jegated Leaves. 


differing therefrom in having var 
This being weaken'd by the Variegation, is of 


much lower Growth, and is more in Danger 


of being deſtroyed by Froſt, ſo ſhould be thel- 
cerdd fn Winnt 

'The two Sorts of Bamby are of great Service 
to the Inhabirants of India, who make moſt of 


their common Utenſils of the Stems of theſe 


Canes, which grow'to a prodigious Magnitude 
in thoſe Countries. In England they are pre- 
ſerved as Curioſities, and require a Stove to 
preſerve them in Winter; they require a rich 


light Earth, and ſhould be frequently watered ; 


their Roots ſpread very far, ſo they ſhould have 
a large Share of Room : I have known one of 
theſe Plants, when put into a large Tub, and 
placed in a Bark-bed in the Stove, by being 


often watered, produce one Stem from the 


Root upwards of ſixteen Feet high, in the Space 
of four Months. Theſe two Sorts may be pro- 
pagated by Off-ſets, which they are very apt to 
ſet off, when they are allowed a large Share of 


Room for their Roots to ſpread ; but if their 


Roots are confined, they will not thrive ; when 


theſe Plants ſtrike their Roots thro' the Sides 


of their Tubs, and are permitted to run 'into 
the Bark-bed, they will thrive — 1 
have had one of theſe Plants, which was per- 
mitted to root into the Tan, which produced 
four Stems from the Root, each as large as a 
common Broom- ſtaff, and in four Months grew 
to be twenty Feet high. * 

The fixth Sort is what the Turks make their 
writing Pens withal; this grows in a Valley 
near Mount Athos, as alſo on the Banks of the 
River Fordan, but there are none of the Plants 
in England. This Sort may be managed as the 
Bambu, as may alſo the ſeventh Sort, which 
grows in Arabia. 


ASPARAGUS ; Sperage. 
The Characters are; | 
It bath a roſaceous Flower, conſiſting of ſix 
Leaves, placed orbicularly, out of hoſt Centre 
riſes tbe Pointal, which afterwards turns to a 
ſoft Fruit, or almoſt globular Berry, and full of 
Seeds, which are commonly hard. To theſe 
Marks may be added, that the Leaves are finely 
cut. | 
The Species are; 
r. AsPaxAacus ſativa. C. B. P. 489. Gar- 
den Aſparagus. | 
2. ASPARAGUS Fra tenuiſſimo folio. 
C B. P. 489. Wild Aſparagus with narrow 
Leaves. 
3. AsPARAGus maritimus, craſſiore folio. C. 
B. P. 489. Sea Aſparagus with a thick Leaf. 
Ar rAR Aus aculeatus, ſpinis borridus. C. 
B. P. 490. Prickly Aſparagus. | 
J. Asvaracus folits acutis. C. B. P. Sharp 
leaved Aſparagus. 


This ſecond Sort is brought from al 


N 8 ; 


6. As8parAcvs aculeatus alter, tribus aut 
quatuor ſpinis ad eundem exortum. C. B. P. An- 
other prickly Aſparagus with three or four 
Spines rifing at the ſame Place. 

7. Aspatacus aculeatus Africanus. H. I. 
Prickly African Aſparagus. 

8. As PARAGUs aculeatus maximus ſarmen- 
toſus Zeylanicus. H. L. The largeſt prickly 
buſhy Aſparagus of Ceylon. 

9. AsparaGus Hiſpanicus, atuleis crafficribus 
borridus.' Inſt. R. H. Spaniſh Aſparagus with 
terrible thick Prickles. : | 

10. AsparAGus Creticus fruticoſus, craſſio- 
ribus E brevioribus aculeis, magno fructu. Tourn. 
Cor. Shrubby Aſparagus of Candy, with thick 
and ſhort Prickles, and large Fruit. 

11. AspARAGus orientalis, foliis gallii. Tourn. 
Cor. Oriental Aſparagus with Ladies Bed- ſtraw 
Leaves. 


12. A:zyarRacus Africanus ſcandens, myrti 


folio anguſtiore. Hort. Piſſ. _ African 


Aſparagus with a narrow Myrtle-lea 

The firſt Sort here mentioned is that which 
is generally cultivated in Gardens for the Uſe 
of the Table, whoſe tender Shoots are eaten in 
the Spring, and are much eſteemed by all de- 
licate Palates. 'The Culture of this Plant be- 
ing exhibited at large in the former Volume of 
this Dictionary, I ſhall not repeat it in this. 

The ſecond Sort grows wild in the Fens of 
Lincolnſbire, and ſome other Parts of England; 
but this producing very ſlender Shoots, is rarely 
cultivated in Gardens. Tho' a Friend of mine, 
who had cultivated this Sort for ſome Years, 
aſſured me, it was ſweeter, and would come 
earlier in the Spring (without artificial Heat) 
than the Garden Kind. 

All the other Sorts are preſerved in the Gar- 
dens of thoſe Perſons who are Lovers of Botany 
for Variety. Theſe may be all propagated b 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in Pots filled wit 
light freſh Earth early in the Spring ; theſe 
Pots may be placed on a moderate Hot-bed, 
which will greatly forward the Vegetation of 
the Seed : when the Plants begin to appear, 
they ſhould be inured to the open Air by De- 
grees, and muſt be kept clear from Weeds, as 
alſo in dry Weather muſt be frequently refreſh- 
ed with Water. In the Autumn theſe Pots 
muſt be either removed into the Green-houſe, 
or placed under a Hot-bed Frame, where they 
may be proteCted-from Froſt ; for as they are 
Natives of warm Countries, ſo they will not 
endure the Cold of our Climate in Winter: the 
Spring following, juſt before the Plants begin 
to ſhoot, the Roots ſhould be turned out of the 
Pots, and- the Earth gently ſeparated from 
them; then they ſhould be parted, and as 
many of the Roots as are intended to be 
preſerved, ſhould be planted each into a ſepa- 
rate Pot filled with light freſh Earth, and then 
placed on a very moderate Hot- bed, covered 


only with Mats, juſt to promote their new 


Roots, and when the Weather is mild, they may 
be expoſed to the open Air; theſe Plants may 
be placed abroad during the Summer Seaſon, 


but in Winter they muſt be ood from 
e 


hard Froſt, which will otherwiſe deſtroy them. 
The only Culture which theſe Sorts require, is, 


to 
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to ſhift them every Spring into freſh Earth juſt 
before they begin to ſhoot; and as their Roots 
:ncreaſe in Magnitude, ſo 
lawed larger Pots. In Summer they muſt be 
frequently warered, but in Winter, when their 
Green is decayed,they ſhould not haye too much 
Water, leſt it rot them. ; 55 

The laſt Sort never produces ripe Fruit in 
this Country, but it increaſes plentifully by 
Offers, which ſhould be taken off in the 
Spring, before they ſhoot, otherwiſe they do 
not ſuccecd ſo well. The Roots of this Sort 
are very ſubject to rot, where they have too 
much Wert in Winter. 


ASPERUGO ; Small wild Bugloſs. 

The Characters are; ME 

It hath a Flower conſifting of one Leaf, which 
is Maped like a Funnel, and cut into ſeveral Seg- 
ments; out of whoſe Empalement riſes the Poin- 
tal, fixed in the Bottom of the Flower, ſurround- 
ed by four Embryo's, which afterwards become 
fo many eblong Seeds, which ripen in the Empale- 
ment, that is much inlarged, whoſe Parts are 
then ſo cloſely contracted, that they adhere and 
cling together. 

We have but one Sort of this Plant, which 
is | 
" AsPErRVGO vulgaris. Inſt. R. H. Small wild 
Bugloſs, great Gooſe-graſs, or German Mad- 
wort. 

This is an annual Plant, which is found wild 
in ſome Parts of Enzland, as near Newmarket, 
at Boxley in Suſſex, and in Holy Iſland. It is 
preſerved in the botanick Gardens for Variety; 
it may be eaſily propagated 1 Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in Autumn; for if the Seeds 
are kept out of the Ground till Spring, they do 
not ſucceed ſo well: when the Plants come 
up, they require no other Culture but to keep 
them clear from Weeds, and in May they will 
flower; in June their Seeds will be perfected, 
which if ſuffered to ſcatter, will grow again in 
Autumn; ſo that when this Plant is once 
brought into a Garden, it will maintain itſelf, 
provided it be allowed a Place. | 


ASPHODELUS ; King's-ſpear. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume 
are; | | 
1. AspnopeELvs albus ramoſus minor, ſeu 
ramoſus alter. H. R. Par. Small white branched 
Aſphodel, or King's-ſpear. | 

2. AsPHODELUs Purpuraſcens, foliis macu- 
latis. C. B. P. Purpliſh Aſphodel with ſpotted 
Leaves. 

3. ASPHODELVUs foliis compreſſis aſperis, 
caule pat ulo. Inſt. R. H. Aſphodel with rough 
compreſſed Leaves, and a ſpreading Stalk. 

4. AspropeLvs Africanus anguſtifolius lu- 
reus minor. Iuſt. R. H. Small yellow African 
Aiphodel with narrow Leaves. | 

5. AsPHODELUs ſpiralis luteus Italicus, flore 
magno. H. R. Par. Yellow ſpiral Italian Aſ- 
phodel with a large Flower. | 


6. AsexoperLys albus minimus. C B. P. 
Smalleſt white Aſphodel. | 


7. AspuopeLvs foliis fftuleſis, C. B. P. Af. 
phodel with fiſtulous Leaves. 2 by 


VorL. II. 


they ſhould be al- 


AS 


8. Aspuopetvs Creticus luteus ſerotiuus pa- 
tulus, folio. aſpero. Tourn. Cor. Late yellow 
N Aſphodel of Candy, with a rough 
Leaf. LR, 

All the Sorts of Aſphodel are very pretty 
Ornaments for a Flower-garden, and requiring 
very little Trouble to cultivate them, renders 
them more acceptable. They may be all pro- 
pagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown ſoon 
after they are ripe, on a warm Border of light 
freſh Earth ; in the Spring the Plants will ap- 
pear, when you ſhould carefully clear them 
from Weeds, and in dry Weather' they muſt 
be frequently watered ; if this be duly obſerv- 
ed, the Plants will have acquired Strength 
enough to be tranſplanted by the Michaeimas - 
following; at which 'Time you muſt prepare a 
Bed of freſh Earth in the Flower-nurſery, in- 
to which you ſhould plant the Roots, at about 
ſix Inches Diſtance every Way ; obſerving to 
plant them ſo low, as that the Top of the 
Roots may be three or four Inches under the 
Surface of the Bed ; in this Bed they may re- 
main one Year, during which Time they 
ſhould be frequently refreſned with Water in 
dry Weather, and muſt be kept very clear 
from Weeds. In this Time the Roots will 
have acquired Strength enough to produce 
Flowers the following Year, ſo ſhould at Aſi- 
chaelmas, when their Leaves are decayed, be 
carefully taken up, and tranſplanted into the 

Flower-garden, obſerving to place them in the 
middle of the Borders, amongſt other hardy 
Kinds of Flowers, where being properly inter- 
mixed, they will make an agreeable Variety, 
and continue a long Time in Flower. ; 

Theſe Plants may alſo be propagated by 
parting of their Roots, but this muſt not be 
too often repeated, leſt it weaken the Roots, 
and prevent their Flowering ſo ſtrong as they 
otherwiſe would do. Once in three Years will 
be often enough to tranſplant the Roots, at 
which Times you may ſeparate thoſe which are 
grown large, ſo as to make two or three Roots 
of each ; but do not part them too ſmall, for 
that will ſo weaken them, as to prevent their 
flowering the following Summer. The beſt 

Time to tranſplant theſe Roots is at Michael- 
mas, juſt when their Leaves begin to decay. 


ASTER ; Starwort. 
The Species omitted in the former Volume 


\ 


are; 


10. As TER Nove Anglia, linarie folio, 
chamæmeli flore. Par. Bat. New- England 
Starwort, with Toad-flax Leaves; and Flow-- 
ers like thoſe of Camomil. 

11. As TER Americanus, belwideræ foliis, 
floribus ex cœruleo albicantibus, ſpicis pralon- 
gis. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 18. f. 5. American Star- 
wort, with Leaves like the Belvidere, and 
long Spikes of bluiſh white Flowers. 

12. As TER ſerotinus ramoſus alter, flore pur- 
puraſcente. H. R Par. Another late- branch d 
Starwort, with a purpliſh Flower. 1 

13. As TER latifolius, tripolii flore. H. R. Par. 

Broad- leav d Star wort, with a Flower of Tripo- 


AS 

14. As TEA tripolii flore, anguſtiſſimo et tenu- 
i Imo folio. Flor. Bat. Starwort, with a Wipo- 
lium Flower, and very narrow ſlender Leaves. 

15. As TEA Canadenſis ſubbirſutus, ſalicis 
folio, ſeratinus, fore ceruleo. Inſt. R. H. Late 
hairy Canady Starwort, with Willow Leaves, 
and a blue Flower. 

16. AsTer Atticus caruleus minor. Inſt. R. 
H. Small blue Attick Starwort. 

17. As TEA birſutus Auſtriacus, caruleo mag- 
no fore, foliis ſubrotundis. C. B. P. Hairy 
Auſtrian Starwort, with a large blue Flower, 
and roundiſh Leaves. 

18. AsTEr montanus cœruleus, magno fore, 
faliis oblongis. C. B. P. Blue Mountain Star- 
wort, with a large Flower, and oblong Leaves. 

19. AsTEr Alpinus, fore purpuraſcente. Raii 
HP. af cd Starwort, with a purpliſh Flower. 

20. As TER Atticus Alpinus alter, C. B. P. 
Another Attick Star wort of the Alps. 

21. As TER Atticus caruleus major. Inſt. R. 
II. Greater blue Attick Star wort. 

22. As TER maritimus paluſtris cœruleus, 
ſalicis folio. Inft. R. H. Marſh or Sea Star- 
wort, with Willow Leaves, commonly called 
Tripolium. 

23. As TER Canadenſis, foliis imis ampliori- 
bus cordatis et ſerratis. D. Sarrazin. Canady 
Starwort, whoſe under- Leaves are broad, 
Heart-ſhaped, and ſerrated. 

As TER virgæ aureæ latiſoliæ folio ſub- 
hirſuto, floribus fere umbellatis. D. Sarrazin. 
Hairy Starwort, with broad Golden- rod Leaves, 
and Flowers growing almoſt in an Umbel. 

25. As TEK cœruleus ex PROVINCIA 
MARIAN AM, quaſi perfoliatus floribus 
ſparſis ſpicatis. Pluk, Mantiſ. Blue Starwort 
— Maryland, whoſe Leaves almoſt ſurround 
the Stalk, and ſmall Flowers growing in 
Spikes. 

26. AsTER annuus, caule villoſo purpura- 
ſcente, eryngii folio, fore maxi mo purpureo pul- 
cherrimo, ſemine violaceo, Kiang-ſita Sinenſis. 
Feſſien, Annual Starwort from China, with 
purple hairy Stalks, Eryngo Leaves, a beau- 
tiful large purple Flower, and a Violet-colour'd 
Seed 


27. As TER annuus, caule villoſo vireſcente, 


eryngii folio, flore maximo albo. Annual Star- 
wort from China, with hairy greeniſh Stalks, 
Eryngo Leaves, and a large white Flower. 

28, As TER Americanus, foliis pinnatis et 
ſerratis, floribus aurantiis. Houſt. American 
Starwort, with winged ſerrated Leaves, and 
Orange-colour'd Flowers. | 

29. AsTers Americanus paluſtris, ſalicis folio 
ſerrato, floribus exiguis albidis. Houft. Marſh 
American Starwort, with a ſerrated Willow 
Leaf, and ſmall white Flowers. 

30. AsTEr Americanus procumbens, bellidis 
minoris facie. Houſt. Trailing American Star- 
wort, with the Face of the leſſer Daizy. 

31. As TER Africanus fruteſcens, lavendule 
folio, fore purpures. Hort. Amſt. Shrubby 
African Star wort, with a Lavender Leaf, and 
a purple Flower. THR 
32. AsTer Africanus ramoſus, byſſopi foliis, 
floribus caruleis. Olden. Inft. R. H. African 
branched Starwort, with Hyſſop Leaves, and 
blue Flowers, 


AS 


33. As TEN Americanus fruteſcens, ſatureiz - 


foliis ſcabris, floribus amplis ſaturate wiolaceis. 
Pluk. Alm. Shrabby American Starwort, with 
rough Savory Leaves, and large Violet-colour'd 
Flowers. | 
The twenty-five Sorts firſt mentioned, are 
all of them very hardy Plants, which will en- 
dure the ſevereſt Cold of our Climate in the 
full Ground. Theſe are propagated by part- 
ing of their Roots, early in the Spring, before 
they begin to ſhoot ; for, as many of the Sorts 
do not flower till late in the Autumn, fo it will 


not be proper to tranſplant them after their 


Stems decay, which is ſeldom long before Chris- 
mas, therefore it is better to be done in Febry- 
ary. But having in the former Volume given 
Directions for cultivating all theſe hardy Kinds, 
I ſhall not repeat it in this Place, but proceed to 
give Directions for cultivating the other Sorts. 

The Seeds of the twenty- ſixth Sort were ſent 
from China to Paris, and ſown in the Royal 
Garden there, whence this Plant hath been 
diſtributed to ſeveral curious Gardens in Eu- 
rope, and is become one of the greateſt Orna- 
ments of the Flower-garden in Autumn. It 
begins to produce its Flowers the Beginning of 
Auguſt, and continues to produce new Flowers, 
until the Froſt prevents it. 

This Plant is propagated from Seed, which 
ſhould be ſown on a warm Border ſoon after 
it is ripe (for if it be kept till Spring, it ſeldom 
grows). The Plants will begin to appear early 
in the Spring, when they ſhould be clear'd 
from Weeds, and jn very dry Weather muſt 
be refreſh'd with Water, which will forward 
their Growth; for during the firſt ſix Weeks 
or two Months after they come up, they make 
but ſmall Progreſs. The Beginning of May 
theſe Plants will be fit to tranſplant, when 
they ſhould be carefully drawn up, and planted 
in a Bed of rich Earth, fix Inches aſunder, ob- 
ſerving to water them frequently in dry Wea- 
ther, and to keep em conſtantly clear from 
Weeds. When theſe Plants are about four or 
five Inches high, they ſhould be taken up with 
a Ball of Earth to their Roots, and tranſ- 
planted, either into Pots, or into the Borders 
of the Flower-garden, where they are to re- 
main, obſerving to water and ſhade them un- 
til they have taken Root ; after which time 
thoſe in the Borders will require no farther 
Care, but to keep them clear from Weeds; 
but thoſe in the Pots muſt be frequently re- 
freſh'd with Water, otherwiſe they will not 
grow large, nor produce near ſo many Flow- 
ers. In Auguſt theſe Plants will produce their 
beautiful Flowers, which will continue *till the 
End of September; at which time the Seeds 
will ripen, when (as was before directed) ſome 
of it ſhould be ſown on a warm Border ; but 
it will be proper to ſave ſome of the Seed till 
Spring, leſt, by a violent hard Winter, thoſe 
ſown in Autumn ſhould be deſtroyed. 

The twenty-ſeventh Sort is a Variety of the 
twenty-ſixth, which accidentally roſe from the 
ſame Seeds. 'This only differs from the for- 
mer in the Colour of its Stalks and Flowers, 
which are white, ſo are not near ſo beautiful 
as the former, but for Variety a few of them 
may have Place in the Flower-garden. 


This 
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This Plant is commonly called Margarit, by 


eh Gardeners. N 
n twenty-ninth, and thir- 


tieth Sorts, were diſcovered by the late Dr. 


| | un, near Vera-Cruz in the Spaniſh 
n twenty- eighth and thirtieth 


grows plentifully on the ſandy Ground about 
O Vera-Cruz ; and the twenty-ninth, in wa- 
tery Places near the Sea. Theſe are all of 
them annual Plants, which may be propagated 
by ſowing their Seeds in Pots filled with light 
freſh Earth, early in the Spring; and then 
plunge the Pots into a Hot- bed of Tanners- 
bark, obſerving to water them frequently 9. 88 
the Earth in the Pots ſhall require it; and in 
very hot Weather you ſhould ſhade the Glaſſes 
of the Hot-bed, during the Heat of the Day, 
to prevent the Earth from drying too faſt. 
When the Plants are come up, they muſt be 
frequently refreſhed with Water, and the 
Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed with 
Stones in the Heat of the Day, to admit Air 
ro the Plants, otherwiſe they will draw up 
very weak, When the Plants are about an 
Inch high, they ſhould be carefully tranſplant- 
ed each into à ſeparate Pot, filled with light 
freſh Earth, and then plunged into the Hot- 
bed again, obſerving to ſhade the Glaſſes un- 
til they have taken new Root; after which 
time they ſhould have freſh Air admitted to 
them, by raiſing of the Glaſſes every Day, 
when the Weather will permit ; you muſt 
alſo conſtantly ſupply them with Water, as 
you find the Earth in the Pots is dried. When 
the Plants have filled theſe Pots with their 
Roots, you muſt ſhift them carefully into Pots 
of a larger Size; and then plunge them into 
the Bark-bed in the Stove, where they will 
flower in Auguſt, and their Seeds will be per- 
fected in September; after which the Plants 
decay. 

The thirty-firſt, thirty-ſecond and thirty- 
third Sorts, are abiding Plants, which grow 
to the Height of ſix or eight Feet, and become 
ſhrubby. Theſe Plants may be propagated 
by Cuttings, which ſhould be taken off in 
June, and planted into Pots filled with light 
freſh Earth, and plunged into a moderate 
Hot- bed, obſerving to water and ſhade them 
until they have taken Root ; after which time 
they ſhould be inured to bear the open Air 
by degrees. Toward the End of Fuly they 
ſhould be taken out of the Hot-bed, and 
placed amongſt other exotick Plants, in a Si- 
tuation where they may be defended from cold 
Winds; in this Place they may remain until 
the Beginning of October, when they ſhould 
be removed into the Green-houſe, obſerving 
to place them where they may enjoy a large 
Share of Air in mild Weather ; otherwiſe their 
Shoots will become weak, and they will not 
produce their Flowers ſtrong, where their 
Shoots are too much drawn. Theſe Plants 
muſt be removed out of the Green- houſe in 
the Spring, at the time when Orange Trees 


are taken out, and ſhould be houſed again 
about the ſame time as thoſe are. In Winter 


they ſhould be frequently watered, but it 
muſt not be given them in large Cuantities 
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at that Seaſon. In Summer they muſt be 
plentifully watered in dry Weather, which 
will cauſe them to flower very ſtrong. 
Theſe produce their Flowers in Autumn, 
and continue in Beauty a long time; during 
which Seaſon they afford an agreeable Pro- 
ſpect, and greatly add to the Variety, amongſt 
other exotick Plants. 0 


ASTEROI DES; Baſtard Star wort. 

The Characters are; 50 | 

It hath a compound radiated Flower, whoſe 
Disk is compoſed of many Florets which are her- 
maphrodite, and of Semi-florets which are fe- 
male, and reſt upon the Embryos, which are 
all included in a ſtaly Empalement. Theſe Em- 
bryo's afterwards become Seed, for the moſt part 
oblong. Ml 

The Species are; | 1 

1. As TREROT DES Alpina, ſalicis folio. Tourn. 
Cor. Baſtard Starwort of the Alps, with a 
Willow Leaf. 

2. AsTEROIDEs orientalis, petaſitidis folio, 
flore maximo. Tourn. Cor. Oriental Baſtar 
Starwort, with a Butter-bur Leaf, and a large 
Flower. Ne * Ar 

3. AsTExOIDEs Americana minor annua. 
Vaill. Leſſer American Baſtard annual Star- 
wort. 

The firſt of theſe Plants is pretty common 
in the Enghſo Gardens. This is a very hardy 
Plant, which is propagated” by | parting its 
Roots, (for it ſeldom produces good Seed 
in this Country); the beſt time to part the 


Roots is in October, about which time their 


Leaves decay. For if it be deferred till the 
Spring, andthe following Seaſon ſhould prove 
dry, they will not flower ſo ſtrong 'as thoſe 
which were planted in Autumn, tho? they 
ſhould be conſtantly ſupplied with Water. 
This Plant will thrive in almoſt any Soil or 
Situation, and continues to flower from June 
to September, which renders it worthy of a 
Place in every good Garden. This Plant is 
proper for large Borders, or to place under 
Groves of Trees, where if it be not too much 
ſnaded by the Trees, it will thrive very well, 
and add to the Variety. The Flowers are of 
a bright yellow Colour, and their Stems are 
about two Feet high, a great Number of 
which are produced from each Root, if they 

have ſufficient Strength. Sol BE. 
The ſecond Sort was diſcovered by Dr. 
Tournefort in the Levant, and is at preſent 
rarely to be found in England. 'This may be 
propagated as-the former Sort, but muſt have 
a warmer Situation; nor will it Wunder 
the Drip of Trees. Theſe Plants ſhould not 
be tranſplanted oftner than every other Vear, 
for when they are often parted and tranſplant- 
ed, they do not flower ſo well, nor make ſo 

large an Increaſe.  TRAK 
The third Sort is an annual Plant, which 
muſt be raiſed on a Hot-bed, and planted into 
Pots filled with light rich Earth, and brought 
forward on another Hot-bed, obſerving not 
to draw them up too weak; and in Fune they 
ſhould be inured-to bear the open Air by de- 
grees, into which they ſhould be removed to- 
N ward 
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ward the End of the Month, and placed in a 
warm Situation, where will flower in 
Fuly, and their Seed will be perfected in Sep- 
jember, ſoon. after which time the Plants will 


ASTRAGALOID ES; Baſtard Milk- 
Vetch, Fo 
The Characters are; | 

It bath a papilionaceous Flower, out of whoſe 
Empalement riſes the Pointal, which afterwards 
becomes a Pod, ſhaped almoſt like a Boat, and 
full of Kidney-ſhap'd Seeds. 

We have but one Sort of this Plant, which 

is ; _— 
_  AsTrRAcALoIipeEs Luſitanica, Inſt. R. H. 
Portugal Baſtard Milk-Vetch. 

This Plant is only propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown in the Place where it is 
to remain ; for this Plant has a long tap Root, 
which runs deep into the Ground, ſo that it is 
very difficult to tranſplant, ſo as to thrive 
well, eſpecially if it be not done while the 
Plants are young; for I have ſeen Roots of 
this Plant, which have been four Feet long, 
and as large as a Man's Wriſt, The Seeds of 
this Plant ſhould be ſown in March, on a Bor- 


der of light freſh Earth ; and when the Plants 


are come up, they ſhould be thinned, where 
they. grow too cloſe to each other, and muſt 
be carefully weeded ; for if they are not kept 
very clean while they are young, the Weeds 
will ſoon over- bear and deſtroy them. Theſe 
Plants will require no other Culture, but only 
to dig about their- Roots every Spring, juſt 
before they begin to ſhoot, being careful not 
to bruiſe or injure their Roots, and to make 
the Earth looſe about them. In Summer they 
muſt be kept clear from Weeds; with this 
Management the Plants will thrive very well, 
but they will not flower until the third Year 
after ſowing, but will continue to flower every 
Year after. The Stems of this Plant do uſu- 
ally rife three Feet high, the Flowers are pro- 
duced in a long Spike, which are ſhaped like 
thoſe of the Lupine, and come out on Bran- 
ches, from the Wings of the Leaves, all the 
way up the Stalks. The Flowers appear firſt 
white, before they are fully blown out ; after- 
wards they are of a dark yellow Colour, and 
continue near a Month before they fall off. 
This Plant rarely produces good Seeds in 
England, ſo that it muſt be procured from 
Abroad. | 


ASTRAGALUS ; Milk-Vetch. 
The Characters are; 

It bath a papilionaceous Flower, conſiſting of 
the Standard, the Keel, and the Wings. Out 
of the Plower-cup ariſes the Pointal, covered 
with a Sheath, which afterward becomes a bi- 
capſular Pod, which is filled with Kidney-ſbap'd 
Seeds ; to which Notes may be added, that the 
Leaves grow by Pairs along the middle Rib, 
with an odd one at the End. 

The Species are; | 

1. AsTRAGALUs luteus perennis procum- 
bens vulgaris five ſylveſtris. Mor. Hiſt, Wild 
Liquorice or Liquorice-Vetch. 


AS 


2. AsTRAGALvs Iuteus anniins Aſonſpelia- 
cus procumbens. Mor. Hi. Yellow annual 
trailing Milk-Vetch of Montpelier. 

3. ASTRAGALUS luteus perennis, filiqua ge- 
mella rotunda veſicam referente. Mor. Yellow 
perennial Milk-Vetch, with a round Pod re- 
ſembling a Bladder. 

4. ASTRAGALUsS annuus maritimus procum- 
bens latifolius, floribus pediculo inſidentibus. 
Tours, Annual maritime trailing Milk-Vetch, 
with broad Leaves, and the Flowers ſitting on 
Pedicles. 2 
FS. ASTRAGALUS annuus anguſtifolius, floſcu- 
lis pediculis oblongis inſidentibus. Journ. Nar- 
row-leay'd annual Milk-Vetch, whoſe Flowers 
ſtand on long Foot-ſtalks. 

6. ASTRAGALUS annuus enguiifolins, flo 
culis ſubceruleis, cauliculis adbærentibus. Tourn, 
Narrow-leav'd annual Milk-Vetch, with blue- 
iſh Flowers, adhering to the Stalks. 

7. ASTRAGALUS annuus procumbens, fl ribus 
glomeratis purpureis. Beerb. Ind. Annual trail- 
ing Milk-Vetch, with purple Flowers growing 
in Cluſters. 

8. AsTRAGALUs Alpinus procerior alopecu- 
roides. Tourn, Taller Fox-tail Milk-Vetch of 
the Alps. 

9. ASTRAGALUsS pumilis, ſiliqua epiglottidis 
forma, Tourn. Dwarf Milk-Vetch, with a Pod 
ſhaped like the Epiglottis. 

10. ASTRAGALUS montanus purpureus An- 
glicus. Tourn. Engliſh purple Milk- Vetch of 
the Mountains, 

11. AsTKAGALUs Alpinus, tragacanthe fo- 
lio, veſicarius. Tourn. Bladder Milk-Vetch of 
the Alps, with a Goat's-Thorn Leaf. 

12. As TRAGAL US Alpinus, tragacantha fo- 
lio, ramoſus, fore cœruleo glomerato. Journ. 
Branched Milk-Vetch of the Alps, with a 
Goat's-Thorn Leaf, and blue glomerated 
Flowers. 

13. ASTAGALvUs orientalis altiſſimus, galegæ 
foliis amplioribus, flore parvo flaveſcente. Tourn. 
Cor. Talleſt Eaſtern Milk-Vetch, with ample 
Goat's- rue Leaves, and a ſmall yellowiſh 
Flower. | 

14. ASTRAGALUS orientalis altiſſimus, fra- 
xini folio, flore e viridi flaueſcente. Tourn. Cor. 
Talleſt Eaſtern Milk-Vetch, with an Aſh Leaf, 
and a greeniſh yellow Flower. 

15. ASTRAGALUS orientalis maximus iuca- 


nus erectus, caule ab imo ad ſummum florido. 


Tourn. Cor. Greateſt hoary upright Milk- 
Vetch, with a Stalk flowering from the Bot- 
tom to the Top, 

16. ASTRAGALUS Canadenſis, flore wiridi fla- 
wveſcente. Acad. Reg. Scien, NMilk-Vetch of 
Canady, with a greeniſh yellow Flower. 

The firſt Sort is very common in divers 
Parts of England, and is ſeldom preſerved in 
Gardens. 'This dies to the Root every Win- 
ter, and riſes again the following Spring. It 
flowers in June, and the Seeds are ripe in Au- 
guſt. This may be propagated by ſowing the 
Seeds in the Spring, upon almoſt any Soil, or 
in any Situation, and requires no farther Care 
but to keep it clear from Weeds. 

The tenth Sort grows wild in ſeveral Parts 
of England, but is not ſo common as the 

former, 
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former. This may be propagated in the fame 


the former. 
— 1 be ſecond; fourth, fifth, ſixth and ſeventh 


are annual Plants. 'Theſe may be pro- 

— by wg 3 their Seeds in March 
upon a Bed of light freſh Earth, in an open 
Situation ; and when the Plants are come up, 
they ſhould be thinn'd, leaving them about a 
Foot aſunder; after this there will be no other 
Trouble but to — 25 clear ow * — 

heſe will uce their Flowers in Summer, 
Her in Aa their Seeds will be perfected. 

The other Sorts are 2 abidin * 
muſt be gated by ſowing of their 
towards Ge log End of March, on a Bed 
of freſh light Earth, obſerving not to bury the 
Seeds too deep, leſt they rot; and when the 
Plants are come up, they ſhould be thinned, 
leaving them about fix Inches afunder ; and 
during the Summer following you ſhould con- 
ſtantly keep em clear from Weeds. In October 
you may tranſplant theſe Plants into the Bor- 
ders where they are to remain, in doing of 
which you ſhould be careful to dig to the Bot- 
tom of their Roots; for moſt of them ſend 
forth long tap Roots; which go deep into the 
Earth; and, if cut or broken, rarely over- 
come it. Theſe Plants, many of them, grow 
very tall, and ſhould be allowed a great Share 
of Room. The fifteenth Sort is a beautiful 
Flant ; it grows about four Feet high, and pro- 
duces Flowers from the Bottom to the Top of 
the Stems, ſo that it makes a fine Appearance 
in a large Border. The ſixteenth Sort is ſome- 
what tender, and is often deſtroyed in ſevere 
Froſt, but in mild Winters it will ſtand abroad 
very well. 


ASTRANTIA ; Maſterwort. 
The Characters are; 
It bath a roſe and umbellated Flower, con- 
ſiting of ſeveral Leaves; the Apices are for the 


moſt part reflexed, and are placed orbicularly on 


the Flower-cup ; this afterwards becomes a Fruit, 
compoſed of two Seeds, each of which is covered 
with a furrow'd Husk : to theſe Notes muſt be 


added, the Flowers are collected into a Head, ſur- 


rounded with a Circle of Leaves. 
The Species are; 
1. ASTRANTIA major, corona floris purpura- 
ſtente. Tourn. Black Maſterwort, with purpliſh 
Flowers. 


2. ASTRANTIA major, corona floris candida. 


Tourn, Greater Maſterwort, with white Flow- 


8 


Theſe Plants are both very hardy: They 
may be propagated either by ſowing of their 
Seeds, or parting their Roots. If they are pro- 
pagared from Seeds, they ſhould be fown early 


in the Spring, or in Autumn, ſoon after the 


Seeds are ripe, on a ſhady Border; and when 
the Plants are come up, they ſhould be carefully 
weedcd, and where they are too cloſe, ſome of 
the Plants ſhould be drawn out, to allow Room 
for the others to grow, until Michaelmas, when 
they ſhould be tranſplanted where they are to 
remain ; which ſhould always be in a moiſt 
Soil, and a ſhady Situation. 'The Diſtance theſe 


Plants ſhould be placed is two Feet, for their 
Vor. II. 
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Roots will ſpread to a conſiderable Width, if 

are permitted to remain ſome Years in the 
fame Place. ' They require'no' other Culture, 
but to keep em clear from Weeds, and every 
third or fourth Year taken up at Mchaeimas, 
and their Roots parted and planted again. 
Theſe Plants are feldom preſerved but in bo- 
tanick Gardens, there being no great Beauty 
in their Flowers, nor are they uſed in Medi- 
cine at preſent; tho' by ſome Perſons they 
have been called Black Hellebore, and I believe 
have been uſed for that. __— 


ATRIPLEX ; Orrach. 
. 

It hath no Leaves to the Flower, but conſiſts 
7 many Stamina, which ariſe from 4 five-leav'd 

mpalement ; the Pointal afterwards becomes 
the Seed, which is flat and orbicular, and is in- 
cloſed in the Empalement, which becomes a folia- 
ceous Capſule, in which are included two Sorts of 
Seeds. 1 Go anal 

The Species are ; 6 

1. ArRII EX hortenſis alba, ſve pallide vi- 
rens. C. B. P. Garden Orrach, of a pale green 
Colour. F 
2. Arxrrxx bortenſis nigricans. C. B. P. 
Dark green Garden Orrach. N; 

3. ATtz1PLex bortenfis rubra. C. B. P. Red 
Garden Orrach © | | 
4 ATxi1eLex Jatifolia, five Halimus frutico- 
ſus. Mor. Hift, Shrubby broad- leav d Orrach, 
commonly called Sea- purſſane- tre. 

5. ATz1PLEx maritima fruticoſa, Halimus & 
Portulaca marina dicta, anguſtifolia. Raii Syn. 
Sbrubby Sea Orrach, commonly called Sea- 
purſlane, with a narrow Leaf. £44 rok 

6. ArRIPIEX maritima laciniata. C. B. P. 
Sea Orrach, with jagged Leaves 

7. ArRIIEX anguſto oblon go folio. C. B. P. 
Long narrow-leav'd Orrach. þ 

8. ATx1PLEX anguſtiſſimo & Jongiſſimo folio. 
H. L. Orrach, with very long narrow Leaves. 

9. ATxIPLEX ſylteftris, fructu compreſſo roſeo 


e ftellato, C. B. Prod. Wild Orrach, with a 


compreſſed ſtarry and roſe-ſhap'd Fruit. 

Io. ATrIPLEX Cretica maritima erecta, folio 
triangulari. Tourn. Cor. Upright Sea Candy 
Orrach, with a triangular Leaf 

11. ATzipLEx Graca fruticoſa bumifuſa, 
balimi folio. Tourn. Cor. Dwarf ſhrubby Or- 
rach, with a Sea-purſlane Leaf. 

12. ATRIPLEX orientalis fruteſcens, folio am- 
Pliſſimo argenteo. Tourn. Cor. Shrubby Orien- 
tal Orrach, with a large Silver-colour'd Leaf 
13. ATRIPLEX orientalis, frutex aculeatus, 
fore pulebro. Tourn. Cor. Shrubby prickly 


Oriental Orrach, with a fair Flower. 


The firſt of theſe Plants was formerly culti- 
vated in the Kitchen-Gardens, as a culinary 
Herb, being uſed as Spinage, and is by ſome 
Perſons preferred to it, tho in general it is not 
eſteemed amongſt the Engliſh ; but the French 
now cultivate this Plant for Uſe. | 

The ſecond and third Sorts are believed to 
be Varieties of the firſt, for they differ in no- 
thing from that, but in the Colour of their 
Stalks and Leayes ; however, this Difference is 


not accidental, for I have ſeveral Years culti- 


1 | . vated 


AT 


vated all the three Sorts in the ſame Soil, and 
they have alwaysretained their Difference from 
Seeds, and have not interchanged, as moſt 
Varieties generally do, | 

Theſe Plants are annual, ſo muſt be 
. ſown for Uſe early in the Spring, or at Mi- 
chaelmas, ſoon. after the Seeds are ripe ; at 
which time it generally ſucceeds better than 
when it is ſown in the Spring, and will be fit 
for Uſe at leaſt a Month earlier in the Spring. 
Theſe Plants _ no other Culture, but to 
hough them when they are about an Inch 
high, to cut them down where they are too 
thick, leaving them about four Inches aſunder, 
and to cut down all the Weeds. This muſt be 
done in dry Weather, otherwiſe the Weeds 
will take Root again, and render your Work 
of no Uſe. When your Plants are grown about 
four Inches high, it will be proper to hough 
them a ſecond time, in order to clear them 
from Weeds ; and if you obſerve. the Plants 
are left roo cloſe in any Part, you muſt then 
cut them out. If this be well perform'd, and in 
dry Weather, the Ground will remain clean 
until. the Plant is fit for Uſe, Where theſe 
Plants are ſown on a rich Soil, and allowed a 
good Diſtance, the Leaves will be very large, 
in which the Goodneſs of the Herb conſiſts. 
This muſt be eaten while it is young, for when 
the Stalks become tough, it is good for nothing, 
Some fewPlants of each Kind may be permitted 
to ſtand for Seed, to preſerve their Kinds, 
which will ripen in Auguſt, and may then be 
cut and laid on a Cloth to dry, after which the 
Seeds may be beaten out, and put up for Uſe. 
The firſt Sort is ordered by the College of 
Phyſicians for medicinal Uſe. 

The fourth Sort was formerly cultivated in 
Gardens as a Shrub, and by ſome Perſons 
they were formed into Hedges, and conſtantly 
ſheer'd to keep them thick; but I do not ap- 
prove of this Plant for ſuch Purpoſes, on many 
Accounts, for it is too vigorous ; the Shoots, 
in one Month, at the growing Seaſon of the 
Year, will be two Feet long, provided they 
have a good Soil, ſo that a Hedge of this Plant 
cannot be kept in tolerable Order, nor will it 
ever form a thick Hedge, But a worſe Incon- 
venience attends this Plant, for in very hard 
Winters it is often deſtroyed, as alſo in very 
dry Summers many of the Plants will decay, 
whereby there will become large Gaps in the 
Hedge. 

But although this Plant be not proper for 
Hedges, yet it may have a Place in Wilderneſs 
Quarters, where it will ſerve to thicken, and the 
Silver-coloured Leaves will add to the Variety, 
amongſt other Shrubs of the ſame Growth, 
This will grow eight or ten Feet high, and if 
ſuffered to grow wild without pruning, will 
ſpread ſeveral Feet in Compaſs, and will ſome- 
times produce Flowers. 

It may be propagated by Cuttings, which 
may be planted in any of the Summer Months, 
on a ſhady Border, where, if they are duly 
watered, they will ſoon take Root, and vill be fit 
to tranſplant the Michaelmas following, when 
they ſhould be planted where they are to re- 
main; for they do not ſucceed well in tranſ- 


planting, when they are grown pretty large 
and woody, | 
The Sf Sort grows wild in divers Parts of 
England on the Sea-ſide, from whence the 
Plants may be procured ; or it may be propa- 
ted by Cuttings, in the ſame manner as the 
ormer Sort. This is a low Under- ſnrub, fel. 
dom riſing above two Feet and an half, or at 
moſt three Feet high ; but becomes very buſhy, 
The Leaves of this Kind are narrow, and of 
a whitiſh Colour, but are not ſo white as thoſe 
of the former. This may have a Place amongſt 
other low Shrubs ; and if planted on a poor 
gravelly Soil, will abide ſeveral Years, and 
make a pretty Diverſity. 5 
The ſixth, ſeventh, eighth and ninth Sorts 
grow wild in England and Holland, and are 
eldom preſerved but in botanick Gardens, for 
the ſake of Variety. Theſe are propagated by 
Seeds, which may be ſown ſoon after they are 


73 when they will ſucceed much better than 
if th 


ey are ſown in the Spring. When the 
Plants are come up, they ſhould be thinned, 
ſo as to leave them four or five Inches diſtant, 
and kept clear from Weeds, which is all the 
Culture they require. 

The = eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth 
Sorts were diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in the 
Levant, who ſent their Seeds to the Royal 
Garden at Paris, from whence they have been 
communicated to ſeveral Gardens in Holland 
and England. The tenth Sort may be pro- 
pagated by Seeds as the four former Sorts, but 
muſt have a warmer Situation, otherwiſe it will 
not perfect Seeds in this Country. 

The other three Sorts may be propagated 
by Seeds, or by Cuttings, planted on a ſhady 


Border, as was directed for the fourth and 


fifth Sorts. Theſe muſt be planted in Pots, 
and ſheltered in Winter under a Garden-frame, 
where they may have as much free Air as poſ- 
ſible in mild Weather ; but in hard Froſt they 
muſt be ſheltered, otherwiſe it will deſtroy 
them. Some of theſe Plants may be planted 
on a warm Border, in a poor gravelly Soil, 
where they will endure the Cold of our ordi- 
nary Winters very well, and will make a pretty 
Variety amongſt Plants of the ſame Growth. 
The eleventh Sort will ſeldom riſe above two 
Feet high, but the twelfth and thirteenth Sorts 
will grow to be fix or ſeven Feet high, 


AVENA ; Oats. 
The Charatters are; 
It is of the Graſs-leav'd Tribe; the Flowers 


bave no Petals, and are diſpoſed in a looſe Pani- 
cle ; the Grain is eatable. 


The Species are ; 

1. Avena vulgaris ſeu alba. C. B. P. Com- 
mon or white Oats. | 

2. AVENA nigra. C. B. P. Black Oats. 

3. AVENA nuda. C. B. P. Naked Oats. 

The firſt Sort here mentioned is the moſt 
common in England ; the ſecond Sort being 
much leſs eſteemed, the white being the hea- 
vier Grain, and makes whiter Meal. The 
third Sort is leſs common than either of the 
former, eſpecially in the Southern Parts of 
England; but in the North of Eugland, Scot- 
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3 | I Z and, and Hales, it is cultivated in plenty. This 
"EEE Sort is 7 
clean out ol t . 
1 — to the Mill to be made into Oatmeal or 

—E Grift. An Acre of Ground doth not yield 
FE © many Buſhels of theſe, as of the common 
RE oats, by Reaſon the Grain is ſmall and naked, 
and goes near in Meaſure ; but what is wanting 


eſteemed, becauſe the Grain threſhes 
he Husk, and need not be cat- 


:n the Meaſure, is ſupplied in Value. 
2 Oars are a vety profitable Grain, and ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, being the principal Grain 
which Horſes love ; and are eſteemed the moſt 
wholeſome Food for thoſe Cattle, being ſweet, 
and of an opening Nature; other Grains being 
apt to bind, which is injurious to labouring 
Horſes. But if you feed themwith this Grain, 
ſoon after they are houſed, before they have 
ſweat in the Mowe, or are otherwiſe dried, it 
is as bad on the other hand ; for they are 
then too laxative, © | 
his Grain is a great Improvement to many 
Eſtates in the North of England, Scotland, and 
ales; for it will thrive on cold barren Soils, 
which will produce no other Sort of Grain ; it 
will alſo thrive on the hotteſt Land. In ſhort, 
there is no Soil too rich or too poor for it, too 
hot or too cold for it. And in wet Harveſts 
when other Grain is ſpoil'd, this will receive 
lietle or no Damage; the Straw and Husks 
being of ſo dry a Nature, that if they are 
houſed wet, they will not heat in the Mowe, 
or become mouldy as other Grain uſually do, 
ſo is of great Advantage in the Northern Parts 
of England, and in Scotland, where their Har- 
veſt is generally late, and the Autumns wet. 

The Meal of this Grain makes tolerable 
good Bread, and is the common Food of the 
Country People in the North. In the South it 
is eſteemed for Portage and other Meſſes, and 
in ſome Places they make Beer with this 
Grain. 

The beſt time for ſowing of Oats is in Fe- 
bruary or March, according as the Seaſon is 
early or late, and ſometimes I have known it 
ſown in April, and has been early ripe. The 
Manner of preparing the Ground, as alſo of 
ſowing the Grain, being the ſame as for other 
Corn, I ſhall not mention it in this Place. 


AVENUE; 

The old Method of planting Avenues, with 
regular Rows of 'Trees, is what has been gene- 
rally practiſed till of late Years, ſince the old 
manner of laying out Gardens being with good 
Reaſon diſuſed, they have alſo introduced a 
more magnificent Method of planting Avenues; 
which is to plant the Trees in Clumps, or 
Platoons, making the Opening much wider 
than before; and place the Clumps of Trees 
at about three hundred Feet diſtance from 
each other. In each of theſe Clumps, ſhould 
be planted ſeven, or nine Trees, according to 
the Fancy of the Owner, or the Perſon who 
deſigns the Plantation; in doing of this, there 
muſt be Care taken to range the Trees, on the 
Inſide of the Avenue, ſo as that, when a Perſon 
is at one End, the whole may appear in a ſtrait 
Line, But this is only to be practis'd where 
the Avenue is of a tolerable Length; for in 
ſhort Walks it will not appear fo ſightly as 
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even Rows of Trees. In large Parks this Me: 


thod of planting of Trees in Clumps has a 
very good Effect; for as a Perſon rides thro 
the Avenue, the Openings between the Trees 
to the Turf where the Deer are feeding, are 
much more agreeable, than in paſſing between 
ſtrait Rows of Trees. 'The Trees ſhould. be 
planted about thirty Feet aſunder in the Clamps, 
and alittle Ditch thrown up round each Clump 
Le the Deer from coming to bark 
c N _— : | - | 

To the Article of AURANTIUM add; 

Theſe Trees being new potted or tub 

every Year, thoſe Years in which they are not 
ſhifted, you muſt in April obſerve to take out 
as much of the old Earth from the Tops of 
the Pots and Tubs, and alſo round the Sides 
of them, as poſſible, without injuring the Roots 
of the Trees, and fill them up with freſh Earth: 
You muſt alſo waſh and clean their Stems and 
Leaves from Filth, which will greatly ſtrengthen 
their Flowering, and cauſe them to ſhoot vigo- 
rouſly the following Summer. | 

In the Management of Orange: trees whicli 
are in good Health, the chief Cate ſhould be 
to ſupply them with Water duly, and not (as 
is ſometimes practis d) ſtarve them in Winter, 
whereby their Fibres are dried, and become 
mouldy, to the great Prejudice of che Trees; 
nor to give them Water in too great Abundance: 
but rather let their Waterings be frequent, and 
given in moderate Quantities. You muſt alſo 
obſerve that the Water has free Paſſage to 
drain off; for if it be detained in the Tabs or 
Pots, it will rot the tender Fibres of the Trees. 
During the Winter Seaſon they muſt have a 
large Share of Air, when theWeather is favour- 
able; for nothing is more injurious to theſe 
Trees, than ſtifling, of them ; nor ſhould they 
be placed too near each other in the Green- 
houſe, but ſet them at ſuch Diſtance, that 
their Branches may be clear of each other, and 
that the Air may circulate freely round their 
Heads. In Summer they ſhould be placed 
where the Winds are not violent, and to have 
the Morning and Evening Sun; for if they 
are too much expoſed to the Mid-day Sun, 
they will not thrive. The beſt Situation for 
them is near ſome large Plantation of Trees, 
which will break the Force of the Winds, and 
ſcreen them from the violent Heat of the Sun. 
In ſuch a Situation they may remain until the 
Beginning of October, or later, according as 
the Seaſon proves favourable; for if they are 
carried into the Green-houſe early, and the 
Autumn ſhould prove warm, it will occaſion 


weak and tender, and liable to periſh in Win- 


the Trees to make freſh Shoots, which will n $ 


ter, and ſometimes it will occafion the flower- 
ing in Winter, which greatly weakens the 
Trees. | | 

The Shaddock and Citron are much tenderer 
than either the Orauge or Lemon, ſo ſhould be 
ſet into the Green-houſe ſooner, and have a 
warmer Situation in Winter, otherwiſe their 
Fruit will all drop off 

The beſt Compoſt for Orange-trees, is, two 
thirds of freſh Earth from a good Paſture, 
which ſhould not be too light, nor over ſtiff, 


but rather a hazel Loam ; this ſhould be taken 
| about 


about ten Inches deep with the 8 ward, which 
ſhould be mixed with the Earth to rot, and 
one third part of Neats- dung; theſe ſhould be 
mixed together, at leaſt twelve Months before 
it is uſed, obſerving to turn it over 
Month, to mix it well, and to rot the Sward; 
this will alſo break the Clods, and cauſe the 
Mould to be finer. Before you make uſe of 
this Earth, you ſhould paſs it thro* a rough 
Screen, to ſeparate the great Stones, and the 
Roots of the Sward therefrom ; but by no 
means ſifr the Earth too fine, for this is very 
prejudicial to moſt Plants, but particularly to 
Orange-trees. 


To the Article AZEDARACH add; 


2. Azedaracu ſempervirens & florens. 
Tonrn, The Bead-tree which is alway green 
and flowering. 


This Plant is at preſent very rare in Eng- 
land, being in very few Gardens; this is muc 
renderer than the common Sort: it is propagated 
by Seeds, which mult be ſown on a Hot-bed 
in the Spring ; and when the Plants are come 
vp two or three Inches high, they muſt be 
tranſplanted, each into a ſmall half-penny Pot, 
filled with freſh light Earth, and plunged into 
a Hot- bed of Tanners-bark, obſerving to water 
and ſhade them until they have taken Root; 
after which they muſt have Air and Water in 
Proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon, or 
the Bed in which they ſtand. - In this Bed they 
may remain until Michaelmas, when the Pots 
mult be removed into the Stove, where they 
muſt have a moderate Share of Heat, and be 
often refreſhed with Water. The Spring fol- 
lowing they muſt be removed into larger Pots, 
and if they are plunged into a moderate Hot- 
bed to facilitate their taking Root, it will 
greatly promote their Growth ; but they ſhould 
not remain too long in this Bed, nor be too 
much drawn, which will weaken them, As 
the Summer advances, ſo they ſhould be inured 
by Degrees to bear the open Air, into which 
they ſhould be removed in June, obſerving to 
place them where they may be ſcreen'd from 
ſtrong Winds, and not too much expoſed to 
the Mid-day Sun. In this Situation they may 
remain till Michaelmas, when they muſt be 
removed into the Stove, and managed during 
the M inter Seaſon, as was directed for the fore- 
going Winter; and as the Plants grow large, 
they will be more hardy, when a ſmall Share 
of Heat will preſerve them in Winter, and in 
Summer they may be expoſed in a well ſhelter- 
ed Situation. With this Management they 
will produce Flowers extremely well, and 
ſometimes they will ripen their Fruit in Europe. 


The common Sort has flowered three or four 
Years ſucceſſively in the Phyſick-Garden, and 
the laſt Seaſon there was a good Quantity of 
Fruit on ſeveral Plants, but they were not 
perfected ; but as theſe Plants are young, they 


cannot nouriſh the Fruit ſo well as thoſe which 


are well grown, fo I doubt not but in a few 
Years they may produce ripe Fruit in England. 
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ANISTERA, Houft. 

This was ſo called from a famous Bata. 
niſt, who loſt his Life in the Search of Plants 
in Virginia, ſo we have no Engliſh Name for the 
Plant, 

The Characters are; 

k bath a papilionaceous Flower, which is ſuc- 
ceeded by one naked Seed, whoſe outer Membrane 
is extended into a — * Leaf, after the Man- 


j 
ner of the Maple Se 

The Species are; 

1. BanisTExa Americana ſcandens, foliis 
laurinis. Houft. Climbing Baniſtera with 
Laurel Leaves. | 

2. Banisreta Americana ſcandens, folio 
ſubrotundo, flore ex aureo coccineo. Houft. Climb- 
ing American Baniſtera, with a roundiſh Leaf, 
and a Flower from Gold to a ſcarlet Colour. 

3. BANTIST ERA Americana ſcandens, foliis 
citri, flore carules ſpicato. Houſt, Climbing 
American Baniftera, with a blue ſpiked 
Flower. 

4 Banisrexa Americana ſcandens, foliis 
ſubrotundis, ſubtus pubeſcentibus. Houſt. Climb- 
ing American Baniſtera, with roundiſh Leaves, 
of a whitiſh Colour underneath. 

5. BanisTerA Americana ſcandens, Pſeu- 
doacacie folio, flore purpuraſcente. Houft. Climb- 
ing American Baniſtera, with a baſtard Acacia 
Leaf, and a purpliſh Flower. 


Theſe Plants are all of them Natives in the 
warmeft Parts of America, where they grow in 
the Woods, and twiſt themſelves round the 
Trunks of other Trees or Plants which grow 
near them, ſome of them growing four or five 
Feet high, and others will riſe to the Height 
of ten, twelve, or fourteen Feet ; but muſt 
be ſupported by other Plants, for they do not 
grow erect. 

The firſt, ſecond and third Sorts grow 
plentifully in the Woods in Famaica, but the 
other two Sorts were collected by the late 
Dr. William Houſtoun, at Carthagena in the 
Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. Theſe Plants were called 
Maples, by Sir Hans Sloane and Father Plu- 
mier, from the Reſemblance which their Seeds 
have to thoſe of the Maple; but the 
Flower differing ſo remarkably from that of 
the Maple, the late Dr. Houftoun, with good 
reaſon, ſeparated it from that Genus, and gave 
the Name of Baniſtera to them. 


Theſe Plants may be propagated by Seeds 


which muſt be procured from the Places of 
their Growth. The fureſt Method to ſucceed, 
is, to take the Seeds when they are fully ripe, 
and put them into a Tub of Earth or Sand, 
(for if they are brought over dry, they will not 
grow): when the Seeds arrive, they ſhould 
be immediately ſown in Pots filled with light 
freſh Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of 
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9 anners-bark, obſerving to keep the Earth 


conſtantly moiſt. Theſe Seeds will ſometimes 


7 2 | lye ſeveral Months in the Ground, before they 
oot F 
-_ rage Month or five Weeks after ſowing. When 
Ki . 43 the Plants begin ro appear, they mu be duly 
WE watcred, and conſtantly kept clear from Weeds, 


and at other times they will come up 


and in warm Weather the Glaſſes ſhould be 


1 | raiſed to admit freſh Air to the Plants. When 
F as are about two Inches high, they ſhould 
be carefully ſhaken out of the Pots, and part- 
cd, planting each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, 


nd then plunged into the Hot-bed again, ob- 
Gives 1 LEE and ſhade them until they 
have taken new Root; after which time they 
muſt have a large Share of freſh Air in warm 
Weather, and muſt be frequently watered. 

W hen the Plants have filled theſe ſmall Pots 
with their Roots, they ſhould be ſhaken out, 
and tranſplanted into Pots of a larger Size ; 
and muſt be plunged into the Bark-bed again. 
When they are grown too tall to remain under 
the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed, they muſt be re- 
moved into the Bark-ſtove, and placed amongſt 
other tender exotick Plants, where if they 
thrive well, they will produce Flowers in two 


or three Years. Ry 


BARBA-JOVIS, Silver-Buſh, or Jupiter's- 
Beard. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume 
are ; 

. BaRBA-Jovis Græca, linariæ folio ar gen- 
theo ampliori, fore Iuteo parvo. Tourn. Cor. Greek 
Jupiter's-Beard, with a filver toad-flax Leaf, 
and ſmall yellow Flowers. f 

6. BaxBa-Jovis Americana annua bumilis. 
ramoſiſſima, floribus ſpicatis ceruleis, Dwarf 
annual American Jupiter's-Beard, with blue 
Flowers growing in a Spike. 

7. BARBA-Jovis Americana ſcandens, flori- 
bus ceruleis, ad alas foliorum conglobatis. 
Climbing American 1 with blue 
Flowers coming out from the Wings of the 
Leaves. 

8. BAR A-Jovis Americana bumilis rotun- 
difolia & willoſa flore vario. Houſt, Dwarf 
American Jupiter's-Beard, with round hairy 
Leaves, and a variable Flower. 

9. BAREA- Jovis Cretica fruteſcens incana, 
fore ſpicato purpureo amplo. Breyn, Prod. 2. 
Shrubby Jupiter's- Beard of Crete, with white 
Leaves, and large purple Flowers growing in 
a Spike. | 

The fifth and ninth Sorts were diſcovered by 
Dr. Thurnefort in the Archipelago, and were 
brought to the Royal Garden at Paris, from 
whence they have been diſtributed to ſeveral 
of the European Gardens : Theſe may be pro- 
pagated in the ſame Manner as the firſt Sort, 
and require the ſame Culture. 

The ſixth Sort is an annual Plant, which 
was diſcovered by Dr. William Houſtoun at 
Campechy. This is only propagated by Seeds, 

( Which muſt be ſown very early in the Spring on 
a good Hot-bed ; and when the Plants are come 
up two Inches high, they ſhould be each tranſ- 
planted into a ſmall Por filled with freſh light 


Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners- 
Vor. II. 
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bark; obſeryitig to water and ſhade them un- 
til they have taken Root, after, which time they 
ſhould have Air and Water in Proportion to 
the Heat of the Seaſon, In July theſe Plants 
will flower, and if the Plants are preſerved 
either in the Stoye or under Glaſſes, they will 
perfect their Seeds in September, and ſoon after 
. d „ oo io oor 
The ſeventh and eighth Sorts. may be pro- 
pagated from Seeds, which muſt be ſown as 
hath been directed for the ſixth; but theſe are 
abiding Plants, which muſt be placed in the 
Stove amongſt other American Plants, and will 


produce their Flowers every Lear. 


BARLERIA. _ ? 

This Name was given tothis Genus of Plants 
by Father Plumier, in honour of Jacobus 
Barelier of Paris, who was a famous Botaniſt. 
We have no Engliſþ Name for it, but the In- 
habitants of the Iſland of Famaica call it Syap- 
dragon. LO.” os. $46" ja 

The Characters are; _ | 

It bath a perſonated Flower, conſiſting of one 
Leaf, whoſe upper Lip or Creſt is erect, but the 
under is divided into three Parts ; from whoſe 
Empalement riſes the Pointal in the hinder Part 
of the Flower, which afterwards bcomes a qua- 
drangular obloug membranacous Fruit, with one 
Capſule in which are lodged flat roundiſh Seeds, 

The Species are ; | Pw 

I, BARLERIA ſolani folio, flore coccinea. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Barleria with a Night-ſhade 
Leaf, and a ſcarlet Flower. 

2. BaxLERIA aculeata, ſolani folio angus 
ſtiore, fore cœruleo. Plum. Nov. Gen. Prickly 
Barleria, with a narrow Night-ſhade Leaf, and 
a blue Flower. | 

The firſt of theſe Plants is very common in 
Jamaica, and ſeveral other Parts of the Weſt- 
Indies, but at preſent it is very rare in Eng- 
land. It grows to the Height of three or four 
Feet, and divides into many flender Branch 
which are hoary. On the 'Top of the Branches 
come out the Flowers, which are of a fine red 
Colour, and ſhaped like thoſe of the Antir- 
rhinum or Calves-ſnout ; theſe Flowers are ſuc- 
ceeded by quadrangular Seed-veſſels, which are 
about an Inch long, which contain a great 
Number of flat brown Seeds. 'Theſe Seeds 
when ripe, are caſt out with Violence on their 
Veſſels being touchet. | 

The ſecond Sort is leſs common in Jie 
than the firſt, but it grows in great Plenty on 
ſome of the French Iſlands in America. This 
doth not riſe above two Feet high; the Leaves 
are narrower than thoſe of the former 
and the Flowers are of a fine blue Colour. 

Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be carefully gathered when ripe, and 
muſt be ſown in Pots filled. with light freſh 

Earth early in the Spring ; theſe Pots muſt be 
plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners- bark, and 
ſhould be frequently watered ; but this muſt be 
done with great Caution, otherwiſe the Seeds 
may be waſhed out of the Earth, In about a 
Month's time the Plants will, begin to appear, 
when they ſhould be watered two or three times 
a Week, according as the Earth in the _ 
K 


about ten Inches with the Sward, which 
ſhould be mixed with the Earth to rot, and 
one third part of Nears-dung ; theſe ſhould be 
mixed together, at leaſt twelve Months before 
it is uſed, obſerving to' turn it over every 
Month, to mix it well, and to rot the Sward; 
this will alſo break the Clods, and cauſe the 
Mould to be finer. Before you make uſe of 
this Earth, you ſhould paſs it thro' a rough 
Screen, to ſeparate the great Stones, and the 
Roots of the Sward therefrom ; but by no 
means ſiſt the Earth too fine, for this is very 
prejudicial ro moſt Plants, bur particularly to 
Orange-trees. 


To the Article AZEDARACH add ; 


2. AzRDARAAch ſempervirens & florens. 
Tourn, The Bead-tree which is alway green 
and flowering. 


This Plant is at preſent very rare in Eng- 
land, being in very few Gardens; this is muc 
renderer than the common Sort: it is propagated 
by Sceds, which muſt be ſown on a Hot-bed 
in the Spring ; and when the Plants are come 
vp two or three Inches high, they muſt be 
tranſplanted, each into a ſmall half-penny Pot, 
filled with freſh light Earth, and plunged into 
a Hot - bed of Tanners-bark, obſerving to water 
and ſhade them until they have taken Root; 
after which they muſt have Air and Water in 
Proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon, or 
the Bed in which they ſtand. - In this Bed they 
may remain until Michaelmas, when the Pots 
mult be removed into the Stove, where they 
muſt have a moderate Share of Heat, and be 
often refreſhed with Water. The Spring fol- 
lowing they muſt be removed into larger Pots, 
and if they are plunged into a moderate Hot- 
bed to facilitate their taking Root, it will 
greatly promote their Growth; but they ſhould 
not remain too long in this Bed, nor be too 
much drawn, which will weaken them, As 
the Summer advances, ſo they ſhould be inured 
by Degrees to bear the open Air, into which 
they ſhould be removed in June, obſerving to 
place them where they may be ſcreen'd from 
ſtrong Winds, and not too much expoſed to 
the Mid-day Sun. In this Situation they may 
remain till Michaelmas, when they muſt be 
removed into the Stove, and managed during 
the Winter Seaſon, as was directed for the fore- 
going Winter; and as the Plants. grow large, 
they will be more hardy, when a ſmall Share 
of Heat will preſerve them in Winter, and in 
Summer they may be expoſed in a well ſnelter- 
ed Situation. With this Management they 
will produce Flowers extremely well, and 
ſometimes they will ripen their Fruit in Europe. 


'The common Sort has flowered three or four 
Years ſucceſſively in the Phyſick. Garden, and 
the laſt Seaſon there was a good Quantity of 
Fruit on ſeveral Plants, but they were not 
perfected ; bur as theſe Plants are young, they 
cannot nouriſh the Fruit ſo well as thoſe which 
are well grown, fo I doubt not but in a few 
Tears they may produce ripe Fruit in Englaud. 
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This was ſo called from a famous Bota- 
niſt, who loſt his Life in the Search of Plants 
in Virginia, ſo we have no Engliſh Name for the 
Plant. 


The Characters are; 

k bath a papilionaceous Flower, which is ſuc- 
ceeded by one naked Seed, whoſe outer Membrane 
is extended into a winged Leaf, after the Man- 
ner of the Maple 

The Species are; 

1. BANHST ERA Americana ſcandens, foliis 
laurinis. Hout. Climbing Baniſtera with 
Laurel Leaves. | 

2. BANTSTEAA Americana ſcandens, folio 
ſubrotundo, flore ex aureo coccineo. Houſt. Climb- 
ing American Baniſtera, with a roundiſh Leaf, 
and a Flower from Gold to a ſcarlet Colour. 

3. BANTST ERA Americana ſcandens, foliis 
citri, fore cærules ſpicato. Houſt, Climbing 
American Baniſtera, with a blue ſpiked 
Flower. 

4 Banisrera Americana ſcandens, foliis 
ſubrotundis, ſubtus pubeſcentibus. Houſt. Climb- 
ing American Baniſtera, with roundiſh Leaves, 
of a whitiſh Colour underneath. 

5. BANIS TEX A Americana ſcandens, Pſeu- 
doacacie folio, flore purpuraſcente. Houſt. Climb- 
ing Amorican Baniſtera, with a baſtard Acacia 
Leaf, and a purpliſh Flower. 


Theſe Plants are all of them Natives in the 
warmeft Parts of America, where they grow in 
the Woods, and twiſt themſelves round the 
Trunks of other Trees or Plants which grow 
near them, ſome of them growing four or five 
Feet high, and others will riſe to the Height 
of ten, twelve, or fourteen Feet; but muſt 
be ſupported by other Plants, for they do not 
grow erect. 

The firſt, ſecond and third Sorts grow 
plentifully in the Woods in Jamaica, but the 
other two Sorts were collected by the late 
Dr. William Houſtoun, at Carthagena in the 
Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. Theſe Plants were called 
Maples, by Sir Hans Sloane and Father Ply- 
mier, from the Reſemblance which their Seeds 
have to thoſe of the Maple; but the 
Flower differing ſo remarkably from that of 
the Maple, the late Dr. Houſtoun, with good 
reaſon, ſeparated it from that Genus, and gave 
the Name of Baniſtera to them. 

Theſe Plants may be propagated by Seeds 
which muſt be procured from the Places of 
their Growth. The fureſt Method to ſucceed, 
is, to take the Seeds when they are fully ripe, 
and put them into a Tub of Earth or Sand, 
(for if they are brought over dry, they will not 
grow): when the Seeds arrive, they ſhould 
be-immediately ſown in Pots filled with light 
freſh Earth, and plunged into a I of 
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Tanners-bark, obſerving to keep the Earth 
conſtantly moiſt.  'Theſe Seeds will ſometimes 
lye ſeveral Months in the Ground, before they 
ſhoot, and at other times they will come up 
in a Month or five Weeks after ſowing. When 
the Plants begin to appear, they mult be duly 
watered, and conſtantly kept clear from Weeds, 
and in warm Weather the Glaſſes ſhould be 
raiſed to admit freſh Air to the Plants. When 
they are about two Inches high, they ſhould 
be carefully ſhaken out of the Pots, and part- 
ed, planting each into a ſeparate {mall Pot, 
and then plunged into the Hot-bed again, ob- 
ſerving to water and ſhade them until they 
have taken new Root; after which time they 
muſt have a large Share of freſh Air in warm 
Weather, and muſt be frequently watered, 

M hen the Plants have filled theſe ſmall Pots 
with their Roots, they ſhould be ſhaken out, 
and tranſplanted into Pots of a larger Size ; 
and muſt be plunged into the Bark-bed again. 
When they are grown too tall to remain under 
the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed, they muſt be re- 
moved into the Bark-ſtove, and placed amongſt 
other tender exotick Plants, where if they 
thrive well, they will produce Flowers in two 


or three Years. * 


BARBA-JOVIS, Silver Buſn, or Jupiter's- 
Beard. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume 
are; 
F. BAR BA-Jovis Greca, linarie folio ar gen- 
theo ampliori, flore luteo par o. Tourn. Cor. Greek 
Jupiter 's-Beard, with a ſilver toad-flax Leaf, 
and ſmall yellow Flowers. 

6. BaxBa-Jovis Americana annua bumilis. 
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bark, obſer ving to water and thads them un- 
til they have taken Root, aſter which time they 
Thould have Air and Water in, Proportion to 
the Heat of the Seaſon, In Fuly.theſe Plants 
will flower, and if the Plants are preſerved 
either in the Stoye or under Glaſſes, they will 
perfect their Seeds in September, and ſoon after 
they, will decay, 3 ＋— 

The ſeventh and eighth Sorts may be pro- 
pagated from Seeds, which muſt be ſown as 
hath been directed for the fixth ; but theſe are 
abiding Plants, which muſt be placed in the 
Stove amongſt other American Plants, and will 
produce their Flowers every Lear. | 


BARLERIA. CHE. * 
This Name was given to this Genus of Plants 
by Father Plumier, in honour of Jacobus 
Barelier of Paris, who was a famous Botaniſt. 
We have no Engliſh Name for it, but the In- 
habitants of the Iſland of Jamaica call it ap- 
dragon. . ge 
The Characters are 
It bath a perſonated Flower, conſiſting of one 
Leaf, whoſe upper Lip or Creſt is erect, but the 
under is divided into three Parts ; from whoſe 
Empalement riſes the Pointal in the binder Part 
of the Flower, which afterwards bcomes a qua- 
rangular obloug membranacous Fruit, with one 
Capſule in which are lodged flat roundiſh Seeds, 
The Species are ; | Dy $a 
I. BaRLERIA ſolani folio, fore coccinea. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Barleria with a Night-ſhade 
Leaf, and a ſcarlet Flower. 
2. BaxLERIA aculeata, ſolani folio angus 
ſtiore, flore caruleo. Plum. Nov. Gen. Prickly 
Barleria, with a narrow Night-ſhade Leaf, and 


- 


ramoſiſſima, floribus ſpicatis cœruleis. Dwarf a blue Flower. 


annual American Jupiter's-Beard, with blue 


Flowers growing in a Spike, 

J. BaxBa-Jovis Americana ſcandens, ori- 
bus ceruleis, ad alas foliorum conglobatis, 
Climbing American n with blue 
Flowers coming out from the Wings of the 
Leaves. | 

8. BaxBa-Jovis Americana humilis rotun- 
difolia & willoſa flore vario. Houſt, Dwarf 
American Jupiter's-Beard, with round hairy 
Leaves, and a variable Flower. 

9. Barxra-Jovis Cretica fruteſcens incana, 
fore ſpicato purpureo amplo. Breyn. Prod. 2. 
Shrubby Jupiter's- Beard of Crete, with white 
Leaves, and large purple Flowers growing in 
a Spike. 

The fifth and ninth Sorts were diſcovered by 
Dr. Thurnefort in the Archipelago, and were 
brought to the Royal Garden at Paris, from 
whence they have been diſtributed to ſeveral 
of the European Gardens: Theſe may be pro- 
pagated in the ſame Manner as the firſt Sort, 
and require the ſame Culture. 

The ſixth Sort is an annual Plant, which 
was diſcovered by Dr. William Houſtoun at 
Campechy. This is only propagated by Seeds, 

( Which muſt be ſown very early in the Spring on 
a good Hot-bed ; and £2 Oy, the Plants are come 
up two Inches high, they ſhould be each tranſ- 
planted into a ſmall Por filled with freſh light 


Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners- 
. 


The firſt of theſe Plants is very common in 
Jamaica, and ſeveral other Parts of the Ve- 
Indies, but at preſent it is very rare in Eng- 
land. It grows to the Height of three or four 
Feet, and divides into many ſlender Branches, 
which are hoary. On the Top of the Branches 
come out the Flowers, which are of a ſine red 
Colour, and ſhaped like thoſe of the Antir- 
rhinum or Calves-ſnout ; theſe Flowers are ſuc- 
ceeded by quadrangular Seed-veſſels, which are 
about an Inch long, which contain a great 
Number of flat brown Seeds. Theſe Seeds 
when ripe, are caſt out with Violence on their 
Veſſels being touched. | | 

The ſecond Sort is leſs common in Famaica 
than the firſt, but it grows in great Plenty on 
ſome of the French Iſlands in America. This 
doth not riſe above two Feet high ; the Leaves 
are narrower than thoſe of the former 
and the Flowers are of a fine blue Colour. 

Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be carefully gathered when ripe, and 
muſt be ſown in Pots filled. with liehe freſh 
Earth early in the Spring ; theſe Pots muſt be 
plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners- bark, and 
ſhould be frequently watered ; but this muſt be 
done with great Caution, otherwiſe the Seeds 
may be waſhed out of the Earth, In about a 
Month's time the Plants will, begin to appear, 
when they ſhould be watered two or three times 
a Week, according as the Earth in the _ 
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ſhall become dry. In very warm Weather the 
Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed, in 
order to admit freſh Air to the Plants, as alſo 
to let out the Steam which may ariſe from the 
Bed: but if the Nights are cold, the Glaſſes 
ſhould be covered with Mats, to preſerve a 
— Warmth in the Bed; otherwiſe the 
lants will ſtarve. ra e 
When the Plants are about an Inch high, 
they ſhould be carefully ſhaken out of the 
Seed- pots, and each planted into a ſeparate 
Half-· penny Pot, filled with light freſh Earth, 
and then plunged into a moderate Hot- 
bed of 'Tanners-bark, obſerying to water 
and ſhade them until they have taken new 
Root ; after which time they ſhould have the 
Glaſſes of the Hot-bed raiſed every Day, in 
Proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon, and 
the Heat of the Bed in which they are placed. 
You muſt alſo water them frequently, but you 
muſt obſerve to let the Water fall gently on 
them, otherwiſe you will deſtroy the Plants 
when they are ſmall. | 
In two Months after their removing (if the 
Plants have thriven) they will have filled the 
ſmall Pots with their Roots; therefore they 
ſhould be ſhaken out of thoſe Pots, and their 
Roots trimmed, and then put into Penny- pots, 
which ſhould be filled with light freſh Earth, 
and plunged into the Hot-bed again, where 
(if the Frames are deep enongh to contain the 
Plants, without preſſing of their Tops) they 
may remain all the Summer Seaſon, obſerving 
to admit a large Share of freſh Air in warm 
Weather, as alſo to refreſh them with Water 
as often as they ſhall require it. With this 
Management the Plants will ſometimes pro- 
duce their Flowers the ſame Seaſon, bur they 
ſeldom produce good Seeds in this Climate the 
firſt Year ; ſo that at Michaelmas, you ſhould 
remove ſome Plants of each Kind into the 
Bark-ſtove, where they ſhould be often refreſh- 
ed with Water during the Winter Seaſon, but 
it ſhould not be given to them in large Quan- 
tities. The Stove ſhould be kept to temperate 
Heat, which will preſerve theſe Plants through 
the Winter in good Health, and the following 
Summer they will produce Flowers and Seed 
in great Plenty. 


BASELLA ; Climbing Nightſhade. 

'TheSpecies omitted in the former Volume are; 

2. BasELLA flore albo, foliis & caulibus 
wviridibus. Climbing Nightſhade from Malabar, 
with white Flowers, and pale green Stalks and 
Leaves. | 

Bas IIA Sinica, foliis & caulibus viri- 
abb minus ſucculentibus, fructu minori. Jeſſ. 
Climbing Indian Nightſhade, with green Stalks 
and Leaves, which are leſs ſucculent, and a 
ſmall Fruit. 

The ſecond Sort is exactly the ſame as the 
common Sort, excepting the Colour of the 
Leaves, Stalks, and Flowers; but I have ob- 
ſerved it conſtantly retains the ſame Colour, 
ſo that I don't 
Variety from Seeds; for from all the Seeds 
which I have ſown I never found any one of 
the Plants which differed from the Parent 


ieve it to be an accidental 


Plant. 'Theſe two Plants ſeldom. continue 
more than one of two Years, but as they pro- 
duce Seeds in Plenty, ſo they may be eaſily 
propagated. 

The third Sort is leſs common in England 
than either of the former. I received the 
Seeds of this Plant from Dr. 7eſ//ieu of Paris, 
from which I have obtained a Variety with varie- 

ted Stalks and Leaves. This Sort will not per- 

its Seeds ſo ſoon as either of the former 
Sorts, ſo muſt be placed in the Stove, where it 
will continue through the Winter, and produce 
ripe Seeds the ſecond Year. All theſe Sorts may 
be propagated by Cuttings, which ſhould be laid 
to dry a 2 or two after they are taken from 
the Plants, before they are planted, that the 
Wound may heal, otherwiſe they will rot. 
Theſe Cuttings muſt be planted into Pots filled 
with light freſh Earth, and plunged into a mo- 
derate Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, where they 
will take Root in a Fortnight or three Weeks 
Time, when they ſhould be treated in the 
ſame Manner as the ſeedling Plants. 

All theſe Plants will climb to a conſiderable 
Height, and ſend forth a great Number of 
Branches, ſo that they ſhould have a Place near 
the Back of the Stove, where they may be 
trained up to a 'Trelliſe, or faſtened to the 
Back of the Stove, otherwiſe they will twiſt 
themſelves abont whatever Plants ſtand near 
them, which will make a very diſagreeable 
Appearance in a Stove, and alſo be very inju- 
rious to the other Plants ; whereas, when the 
are —_— trained to a Trelliſe, they will 
have a good Effect in adding to the Variety. 

From the Berries of the two firſt Sorts I have 
ſeen a beautiful purple Colour drawn, but 
when uſed for painting, did not continue very 
long, but chang'd to a pale Colour; tho' I 
believe there might be a Method invented, 
whereby this beautiful Colour might be fixed, 
ſo as to become very uſeful ; for I have been 
aſſured, that the Juice of theſe Berries has been 
uſed for ſtaining of Callicoes in India. 


BAUHINIA ; Mountain-Ebony, vulgo. 

This Plant was ſo named by Father Plumier, 
in Honour of the two famous Botaniſts Jobn 
and Caſpar Baubin. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a polypetalous anomalous Flower, con- 
ſiting of five or more Leaves, which are diſpoſed 
on one Side; from the Flower-cup ariſes the in- 
curved Pointal, accompanied with ſeveral Sa- 
mina of the ſame Form, which afterward becomes 
a Pod incloſing kidney-ſhap'd Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. BAUHIN IA non aculeata, folio ampliori & 
bicorni. Plum. N. Gen. Mountain-Ebony, vulgo. 

2. BAUHINIA aculeata, folio rotundo emar- 
ginato. Plum. N. Gen. The Indian Savin Tree. 

3. BAUHINIA aculeata, folio rotundo emar- 
ginato, flore magno albo. Houft.  Bauhinia with 
round Leaves, and large white Flowers. 

4. Bauninia fore Juteo ſpicato, folio ſubro- 
tundo bicorni. Houft. Bauhinia with a yellow 
ſpiked Flower, and a round Leaf divided at 
the Top. 

5. BavnrNia non aculeata, folio nervoſo bi- 
corni, floribus albicamibus. Houſt. Smooth Bau- 


hinia, 


- 


hinia, with a nervous Leaf divided at the Top, 

r e 
e non aculeata, folio ſubrotundo 
majore, rigido & bicorni, fore purpuraſcente. 
Houft. Smooth Bauhinia, with a large ſtiff L 


:vided at the Top, and a purpliſh Flower. * 
7 I Bauurxia [candens & fruteſcens, folio 


* 


ſubrotundo £2 bicorni, flore albo, Shrubby climb- 


ing Bauhinia, with a round divided Leaf, and 
a white Flower. Ti af 

The firſt Sort grows very plentifully on the 
Hills in every Part of the Iſland of Jamaica; 
it is alſo a Native of the Eaſ- Indies, and is well 
figured and deſcribed in the Hortus Malabaricus. 
It grows to the Height of ſixteen or eighteen 
Feet, and produces Cluſters of party-coloured 
Flowers at the Extremity of the Branches , 
which are ſucceeded by long flat Pods, in each 
of which are contained four or five Seeds. The 
Wood of this Tree being very hard, the Inha- 
bitants of the Veſt- Indies have given it the 
Name of Mountain-Ebony. ; 

'The ſecond Sort grows plentifully in the low 
Lands of Jamaica, and in ſeveral other Parts 
of the Meſt and Eaft-Tndies : this is alſo well fi- 
gured and deſcribed in the Hortus Malabaricus. 
It grows to the Height of fifteen or ſixteen 
Feet, and produces large Spikes of beautiful 

ellow Flowers at the End of the Branches. 


The whole Plant, if bruiſed, emits a ſtrong 


Scent, ſomewhat like Savin, from whence the 
Inhabitants of the Weſt-Indies have given it the 
Name of Indian Savin Tree. 

The third Sort grows at Cartbagena, from 
whence 1 received Specimens of this Plant, col- 
lected by the late Dr. William Houſtoun. 


The fourth, fifth, ſixth and ſeventh Sorts 


have been collected in the Spaniſh Meſt-Indies, 
from whence I have receiv'd their Seeds, with 
fair Samples of the Plants dried ; ſome of them 
were collected by the late Dr. Houſtoun, and 
the others by Mr. Robert Millar, Surgeon. 

Theſe Plants are only propagated from Seeds, 
which may be eaſily procured from the Ve- 
Indies, which ſhould be ſown on a Hot: bed 
early in the Spring ; and when the Plants are 
come up two or three Inches high, they ſhould 
be tranſplanted, each into a ſeparate fmall Pot, 
filled with freſh light Earth, and plunged into 
a Hot-bed of 'Tanners-bark, obſerving to wa- 
ter and ſhade them until they have taken Root ; 
after which they muſt have Air and Water in 
proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon, and 
the Bed in which they are placed. When the 
Plants have quite filled theſe Pots with their 
Roots, they ſhould be removed out of theſe 
Pots, and after paring off the Roots on the 
Outſide of the Ball of Earth, they muſt be put 
into Pots a Size larger than thoſe, obſerving to 
fill the Pots with the ſame freſh Earth; and if 
the Plants are too high to ſtand under the Glaſ- 


ſes of the common Hot-bed, they muſt be 


plunged into the Bark-bed in the Stove, being 
careful to water- them fo often as they ſhall re- 
quire it, and to let them have Air in Summer, 


in proportion to the Heat of the Seaſon ; but 


in the Winter they muſt be kept pretty cloſe ; 
the firſt Sort will not require ſo great a Share 
of Heat as the ſecond or third, both which are 


pretty tender Plants, and ſhould be placed neat 
the Fire, or in a Stove, amongſt other of the 
moſt tender Plants. If theſe Rules be obſerved, 
and the Pots changed every Year, and new 
Earth applied to their Roots, they will make 


great Progreſs, and may be expected to flower 


in a few Years: but they muſt always be pre- 
ſerved in the Bark-ſtove. - Wes 


BELLADONA ; The Deadly Nightſhade. 
The Species omitted in the former Volume 
are ; 

2. BELLADoONA minoribus foliis & floribus. 
Tourn. Deadly Nightſhade with ſmaller Leaves 
and Flowers, - 

3. BELLAaDoNa fruteſtens rotundifolia Hi- 
ſpanica. Tourn, Shrubby Spaniſh Deadly Night- 
ſhade with a round Leaf, 

4 BELLapona Americana fruteſcens, fore 
albo, nicotianæ folio. Plum. Cat. Shrubby Ame- 
rican Deadly Nightſhade with a white Flower 
and a Tobacco Leaf. 

The ſecond Sort is not ſo common in Eng- 
land as the firſt, but it is preſerved in botanick 
Gardens for Variety. 


Theſe Plants are both eaſily cultivated, by 


ſowing of their Seeds in the Spring on any 
Soil, or in any Situation; and when the Plants 
are come up, they may be tranſplanted into 
any abject Part of the Garden, where if they 
are ſuffered to remain and drop their Fruit, 
they will fill the Ground with young Plants, 
and the old Roots will continue ſeveral Years. 
I have frequently ſeen theſe Plants growing out 
ofthe Joints of Walls, where they have endured 
the ſevereſt Froſt and the greateſt Drought for 
ſeveral Years ; they alſo grow equally well in 
low moiſt Soils, ſo that there is no Danger of 
their ſucceeding in any Place. 'The green Herb 
of theſe Plants is ſometimes uſed in cooling 
Ointments, as a Subſtitute for the Garden 


Nightſhade, which being an annual Plant, is not 


to be had ſo early in the Seaſon, as the other 


Herbs uſed in theſe Ointments ; when the Bei- 


ladona being in Perfection is by 3 uſed. 
The ſhrubby Spaniſb Kind is preſerved by 
the Curious in Botany for the ſake of Variety, 
but there is very little Beauty in it. This will 
grow to the Height of eight or ten Feet, and 
have a ſtrong woody Stem. It may be propa- 
gated by planting the e it the Spring 
upon a moderate Hot-bed, obſerving to water 


and ſhade them until they have taken Root, 


after which time they muſt be inured to the 


open Air by Degrees, and then they muſt be 
carefully potted, and placed in the Shade until 


they have taken new Root, when they may be 


ſet abroad with Myrtles, Oleanders, &c. and in 
Winter they muſt be removed into the Green- 
houſe, and placed amongſt the hardier Kinds 
of Exoticks. This Plant produces Flowers 


every Year, but I have not obſerved any Fruit 


produced in England. 

The fourth Sort was diſcovered by Father 
Plumier in the French Settlements in America ; 
it hath alſo been found by Mr. Robert Millar, 
Surgeon, in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies ; from 
whom I received the Seeds of this Plant. It 
is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 


in 
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in Pots filled with light rich Earth, and plung- 
ed irito a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark ; when the 
Plants are come up an Inch high, they ſhould 
be carefully tranſplanted, each into a ſeparate 
ſmall Pot, and plunged into the Hot-bed again, 
obſerving to water and ſhade them until they 
have taken Root ; after which time, they ſhould 
have freſh Air admitted to them every Day ; 
by raiſing of the Glaſſes, and they muſt 

conſtantly ſupplied with Water. During the 
Summer Seaſon they may remain in theſe Hot- 
beds, but in Winter they muſt be removed 
into the Bark - ſtove, where if they are kept in 
a temperate Degree of Heat, they will thrive 
extremely well, and produce their Flowers. 


BELLONIA. 

This Plant was ſo named by Father PJu- 
mier, in Honour of the famous Petrus Bellonius, 
who has left many valuable Tracts on Natural 
Hiſtory, Ec. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a wheel-ſhaped Flower conſiſting of one 
Leaf, and divided at the Top into ſeveral Parts ; 
from whoſe Cup ariſes the Pointal, fixed in the 
middle of the Flower like a Nail: The Flower- 
cup afterward becomes a hard oval pointed Fruit, 
in which is contained many ſmall Seeds. 

We have but one Species of this Plant, wiz. 

BrLLonta fruteſcens, folio meliſſæ aſpero. 
Plum. Nu. Gen. Shrubby Bellonia, with a rough 
Balm Leaf 
This Plant is very common in ſeveral Parts 
of America, from whence I have received the 
Seeds; which were collected by the late Dr. 
William Houſftoun. 

It is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown early in the Spring, in a Pot filled with 


light freſh Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed 


of Tanners-bark, . obſerving to water it fre- 
quently, as the Earth appears dry, but you 
muſt be careful not to waſh the Seeds our of 
the Ground. When the Plants are come up 
half an Inch high, they ſhould be careful! 

tranſplanted into Pots filled with light fre 

Earth, and plunged into the Hot-bed again, 
obſerving to water and ſhade them until they 
have taken Root; after which Time they ſhould 
have Air admitted to them every Day when 
the Weather is warm, and they muſt be fre- 
quently watered. When the Plants have filled 
theſe Pots with their Roots, they ſhould be 
carefully ſhaken out of them, and their Roots 
trimmed, and then put into larger Pots filled 
with light freſh Earth, and then plunged into 
the Hot-bed again, obſerving to admit a larger 
Share of Air to them as the Weather becomes 
warmer, and as the Plants increaſe in Strength. 
In theſe Beds the Plants may remain during the 
Summer Seaſon, provided the Glaſſes will ad- 
mit of them to ſtand under them without preſ- 
fing their Tops; at Michaelmas the Plants 
ſhould be placed in the Stove, where they 
ſhould be . watered during the Win- 
ter, but it ſhould be given to them moderately 
at this Seaſon: The Stove in which theſe Plants 
are placed, ſhould be kept to temperate Heat, 
which is more agreeable to theſe Plants than a 
greater Warmth at that Seaſon ; the ſecond 


Year theſe Plants will ſometimes flower, but 
they rarely produce good Seeds in this Climate; 
however, they may be propagated by Cuttings 
in the Summer Months, provided they. are 
planted in light Earth on a moderate Hot-bed, 
and carefully watered and ſhaded until they 
have taken Root. Theſe Plants muſt be con- 
ſtantly kept in the Stove, and ſhould have a 


large Share of free Air in warm Weather, but 


if they are ſet abroad, they will not thrive in 
this Climate. 


* BERMUDIANA. 


This Plant takes its Name from the Bermu- 

das Iſlands, from whence the Seeds of the firſt 

Species were brought. 
The Characters are; | | 

It bath a Lily-flower, compoſed of ſix Petals, 
whoſe Empalement becomes a triangular Fruit, 
which opens in three Parts, and is divided into 
three Cells, which are filled with roundiſh Seeds.. 

2 Species are ; We | 

I. BERMUDIANA Iridis folio, fibroſa radice, 
Tourn. Bermudiana with or Lars Leaf, 
and a fibrous Root. ; 

2. BERMUDIANA palme folio, radice bulboſ. 
D. Lign. Tourn. Bermudiana with a Palm Leaf, 
_ - * Root. 

e firſt Sort may be propagated by ſowin 
of the Seeds in the Spring _ 3 ch Hot: 
bed, and when the Plants are come up, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted into ſmall Pots filled with 
light freſh Earth, and placed in a ſhady Situa- 
tion until they have taken Root ; after which 
Time they may be expoſed to the open Air 
in Summer, but in Winter they muſt be ſhel- 
tered from ſevere Froſt, to which if they are 
5 ve it will deſtroy them. This Sort may 
alſo be propagated by parting of their Roots in 
the Spring, but they ſhould not be divided into 
too {mall Parts, leſt it prevent their Flowering. 
This Plant produces ſmall blue Flowers in Fune 
and Fuly, and in kindly Seaſons will perfect 
their Seeds in this Country, 

The ſecond Sort never produces any Seeds 
in England, ſo can be only propagated by Off- 
ſets ; this has a bulbous Root, about the Size 
of the Cornflag, but is not ſo flat; the Leaves 
of this Plant die off in Winter, and in the 
Spring there are new ones put forth. This 
Plant is much tenderer than the former, and 
requires a Stove to preſerve it thro' the W inter; 
in Summer the Pots ſhould be placed in a Bark- 
bed, otherwiſe the Plants will not produce 
Flowers in this Country ; in Winter they ſhould 
have very little Water given to them, for Wet 
will ſoon rot the Roots, when their Leaves are 
decayed. There is no great Beauty in either 


of theſe Plants, but they are preſerved by the 
Curious for Variety-ſake. 


BERNARDIA. 
This was ſo named by the late Dr. 1/illiam 
Houftoun, in Honour of Dr. Bernard de Jeſſieu, 
Demonſtrator of Plants in the Royal Garden 
at Paris. 
The Characters are; 
It is Male and Female in different Plants; 
the Male-Plants produce ſmall Katkins, * 
when 


at. [ 
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when ripe, fall off ; the Female-Plants baue ape- 
— — Le are ſucceeded by Tricoccos 
Fruits, reſembling thoſe of the Ricinus. 

The Species are; 

I. 1 fruteſcens erecta, rarpini fo- 
lio, mas. Houſt. Male upright ſhrubby Bernar- 
dia with an Hornbeam Leaf. 4 

2. BexNARDIA fruteſcens erecta, carpini fo- 


lio, femina. Houft. Female upright ſhrubby 


Bernardia with an Hornbeam Leaf. 

3. BEXNARDIA fruticoſa maritima repens, 
foliis ſubrotundis E ſubtus argenteis, mas. Houft. 
Male creeping ſhrubby Bernardia, with round- 
iſh Leaves, which are of a Silver Colour un- 
derneath. = a 

4. Bexnarpia fruticoſa maritima repens, 
foliis ſubrotundis & ſubtus argenteis, famina. 
Houft. Female creeping ſhrubby Bernardia, 
with roundiſh Leaves, which are of a Silver 
Colour underneath. 

The two firſt Sorts were found by Doctor 
Houſtoun in Famaica, where they are in great 
Plenty near the Sea, and generally grow near 
each other; ſo that where-ever a Female Tree 
is found, there is rarely a Male m_— near 
it. Theſe uſually grow to the Height of eight 
or ten Feet, and divide into many Branches; 
the Flowers are produced at the Joints, near 
the Footſtalks of the Leaves. | 

The other two Sorts were found by Doctor 
Houſtoun at La Vera Cruz, where they grow on 
the Shore upon the Sand-banks ; theſe ſeldom 
riſe above a Foot high, having many trailing 
inn _ forth moons _ their 

oints, whereby they propagate themſelves. 
: Theſe — by chained from Seeds, 
which ſhould be brought over ſoon after they 
are ripe, and ſown in Pots filled with light freſh 
Earth, and plunged into a moderate Hot-bed 
of Tanners-bark, obſerving frequently to wa- 
ter them; when the Plants are come up, they 
ſhould be carefully tranſplanted into ſeparate 
Pots filled with light freſn Earth, and plunged 
into the Hot- bed again, obſerving to water 
and ſhade them until they have taken Root, 
after which Time they ſhould have Air and 
Water in proportion to the Warmth of the 
Seaſon, and the Heat of the Bed in which they 
are placed: in Summer they ſhould have a large 
Share of freſh Air in warm Weather, and ſhould 
be frequently watered; but in Winter they 
muſt be placed in a Stove, where they ſhould 


be kept in a moderate Heat, and muſt be fre- 


quently watered, but it ſhould not be given to 
them in large Quantities at that Seaſon. With 
this Management theſe Plants will thrive ex- 
tremely well, and will produce their Flowers 
in this Climate, but they will rarely perfect 


rheir Seeds in this Country: Theſe Plants may 


be propagated by Cuttings, or laying down 
their tender Branches in the Spring; which, if 
duly watered, will take Root in three Months, 


when they may be cut off from the old Plants, 
and treated as thoſe raiſed from Sceds. 


BESLERIA. 
This Plant was named after Baſilius Beſler, 
an Apothecary at Nuremberg, who was theAu- 


thor of a Book intituled Hortus Eyſtetenſis. 
Vor. II. , 


— 
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The Characters are; | 

It bath a Flower conſiſting of one Leaf, which 
is tubulous, and of an anomalous or perſonated 
Figure, baving two Lips ; from whoſe Cup ariſes 
the Pointal, which is fixed like a Nail in the 
binder Part of the Flower, which afterward be- 
comes a ſoft fleſhy oval-ſhaped Fruit, in which 
are many ſmall Seeds. 

The Species are; | 

1. BesLEzIA meliſſe Tragi facie. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. Beſleria with the Face of Tragus's Balm. 

2. BESLERIA Virg# aureæ foliis, flore Iuteo 
minor. Plum. Nov. Gen. Beſleria with Golden- 
rod Leaves, and a ſmall yellow Flower. 

3. BesLERIA Virge aureæ foliis, flore Inteo, 
major. Plum. Nov. Gen. Beſleria with Golden- 
rod Leaves, and a large yellow Flower. 

4. BESsLERIA ſcandens criſtata fruttu nigro. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Climbing Beſleria with a black 
Fruit. | 

Theſe four Plants are common in the warm 
Parts of America, from whence the Seeds have 
been brought into Europe, and have been cul- 
tivated in ſome curious botanick Gardens, 
Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown on a Hot-bed 
early in the Spring, and when the Plants are 
comeup half an Inch high, they ſhould be each 
tranſplanted into a ſmall Pot filled with light 
freſh Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of 
Tanners-bark, obſerving to water and ſhade 
them until they have taken Root ; after which 
Time they ſhould have Air and Water in pro- 
portion to the Warmth of the Seaſon, and the 
Heat of the Bed in which they are placed. 
When the Plants have filled theſe ſmall Pots 
with their Roots, they ſhould be ſhaken ont of 
them, and their Roots trimmed, and then put 
into larger Pots filled with light freſh Earth, 
and plunged into the Hot-bed again ; where 
they ſhould have a large Share of freſh Air in 
warm Weathtr, and muſt be frequently wa- 
tered ; with this Management theſe Plants will 
thrive very well in Summer, but in Winter 
they muſt be removed into the Stove, where 
they muſt be placed in a temperate Warmth, 
and ſhould be often watered : the ſecond Year 
theſe Plants will flower, and ſometimes they 
will perfect their Seeds in this Country; but 
they muſt be conſtantly preſerved in the Stove 
for they will not live in the open Air. | 


BETONICA ; Betony. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume 
are ; | 

2. Betonica alba. C. B. P. Betony with 
a white Flower. 

3. BeTonica major Danica. Park. beat. 
Greater Daniſo Betony. ; 

4- BETOoNICA minima Alpina Helvetica. 
Park. Theat. The leaſt Betony of the Hejvetian 
F, 

5. BEToxICA Alpina incaua purpurea. 
Barell. Icon. Hoary Alpine Betony with purple 
Flowers. 

6. BETONITCA orientalis folio anguſtiſſimo Es 
longiſſimo, ſpica florum craſſiore. Tourn. Cor. 


Eaſtern Betony with a long narrow Leaf, and 


a thick Spike of Flowers. 
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”. Betronica rubicundiſſimo flore, Montis 


Aurei. H.R. P. Betony, with a very red Flower 


of Mount d'Or in Auvergne. 

8. BztoNnIca orientalis Jatifolia, caule brevi, 
fore maximo. Tourn. Cor. Broad leav'd Eaſtern 
Betony, with a ſhort Stalk, and a very large 
Flower, | 

9. Betox1ca arvenſis annua, fore ex albo 
flaveſcente. Tourn, Annual Field Betony, with 
a yellowiſh white Flower. 

10, Bretonica Alpina latifolia major vil- 
loſa, flore Iuteo. H. R. Par. Great broad-leav'd 
hairy Betony of the Alps, with a yellow Flower. 

Theſe Plants are all of them hardy, and may 
be propagated by ſowing of their Seeds in the 
Spring, on a Bed of freſh Earth; and when 
the Plants are come up ſtrong enough to tranſ- 
plant, they ſhould be planted on a ſhady Bor- 
der, where they will thrive, and the ſecond 
Year will produce Flowers, and perfe& their 
Seeds. The ninth Sort is an annual Plant, 
which ſhould be ſown ſoon after the Seeds are 
ripe; for if they are ſown in the Spring, the 
Seeds do not come up ſo well, nor will the 
Plants produce good Seeds; ſo that, if the Seeds 
are permitted to ſhed, the Plants will come up 
and thrive without any farther Culture. 

All theſe Sorts are preſerved by the Curious 
in Botany for Variety, but there are none of 
them uſed except the firſt Sort, which grows 
wild in Woods,and other ſhady Places,in divers 
Parts of England. 'This is greatly eſteemed as 
a vulnerary Herb; Antonius Muſa Phyſician 
to the Emperor Auguſtus wrote a whole Book 
concerning the Virtues of this Plant, from 
whence it came to be ſo much in Eſteem, that 
they have a Proverb in /taly to this Purpoſe ; 
Vende la Tonica, e compta la Betonica. i. e. Sell 
your Coat, and buy Betony ; and when they 
would praiſe any Perſon very much, they ſay, 
he has more Virtue than Betony. 


BIDENS ; Water Hemp-Agrimony. 
The Characters are; 

It kath a compound Flower, for the moſt part 
floſculous, conſiſting of many Florets, divided in- 
to ſeveral Segments, ſitting on the Embryo, and 
contained in the Flower-cup ; ſometimes there are 
alſo found Semi-florets : The Embryo afterward 
becomes a Seed, ending in Prickles. 

The Species are; 

1. Bivexs foliis tripartito diwiſis. Cæſalp. 
Water Hemp-Agrimony with a divided Leaf. 

2. BID ENS folio non diſſecto. Cæſalp. Water 
Hemp-Agrimony with an undivided Leaf. 
3. Biptns Canadenſis latifolia, flore Juteo. 
Tourn. Broad-leav'd Hemp-Agrimony of Ca- 
nada, with a yellow Flower. 

4. Binens Americana, apii folio. Tourn. Ame- 
rican Hemp- Agrimony,with a Smallage Leaf. 

5. Bipexns Indica, bieracii folio, caule alato. 
Tourn. Indian Hemp-Agrimony,with an Hauk- 
weed Leaf, and winged Stalk. 

6. BipEns trifolia Americana, leucantbemi 
flore. Tourn. Three-leavd American Hemp- 
Agrimony, with a greater Daiſey Flower. 

7. Bivexns Americana ramoſiſſima, foliis gra- 
minets, flore parvo Iuteo. Hierachium fruticoſum, 
anguſtiſſimis gramineis foltis, capitulis parvis. 
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Soan. Cat. American branchy Hemp-Agri 
with graſſy Leaves, and ſmall yellow Flowers. 

The two firſt Sorts grow wild in moiſt Placcs, 
and by the Sides of Ditches and ſtanding Wa- 
ters, in moſt Parts of England, ſo are rarely 
permitted to have a Place in Gardens. 

The third and fourth Sorts are Natives of 
the northern Parts of America, where they are 
the moſt common Weeds. Theſe muſt be 
raiſed on a Hot-bed in the Spring, in order to 
bring the Plants forward, otherwiſe they will 
not perfect their Seeds in this Country. 

The fifth, fixth and ſeventh Sorts were 
brought from the warmer Parts of America, 
fo require a greater Share of Heat to brin 
them to flower and ſeed in England. They 
are all annual Plants, ſo muſt be raiſed every 


Spring on a Hot- bed, and afterwards planted 


into Pots, and the two laſt ſhould be placed in 
a Bark-bed, to bring them to flower ; but the 
other three Sorts may be placed in the open Air, 
when the Plants have obtain'd ſufficientStrength, 
but muſt be frequently watered in dry Wea- 
ther. There is no great Beauty in theſe 
Plants, but they are preſerved in many curious 
Gardens for Variety. 


BIGNONIA ; Trumpet Flower. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume 
are ; | 

5. BicNon1a Americana arboreſcens penta- 
pbylla, fore roſeo, major, ſiliguis planis. Plum. 
White Wood, or Tulip Flower, vulgo. 

6. Bi6xoNIa ſcandens tetrapbhylla, fructu 
maximo echinato. Houſt. Climbing four-leav*d 
Bignonia, with a large echinated Pod. 

7. BiesNoNIA ſcandens tetraphylla, fore ra- 
cemoſo carneo. Houſt. Climbing four leav'd 
Bignonia, with fleſh-colour'd Flowers growing 
in long Bunches. 

8. Bicgxoxia Americana, foliis ſubrotundis 
glabris, fructu compreſſo orbiculato. Trumpet 
Flower with ſmooth roundiſhLeaves, and round 
compreſſed Fruit. 


9. BicxonIla Americana ſcandens, foliis 


pinnatis birſutis, & marginibus ſinuatis, ſiliquis 
longiſſimis & anguſtiſſimis. Climbing American 
Trumpet Flower, with winged hairy Leaves 
indented on their Edges, and long narrow 
Pods. 

10. BTGNO NIA Americana ſcandens, triphylla 
S pentaphylla, lobis amplioribus mucronatis 6 
ſerratis, filiquis longis compreſſis marginatis. 
Climbing Trumpet Flower, with three and five 
Leaves, which are large, pointed, and ſawed on 
their Edges, and long flat Pods which are bor- 
dered. 5 

11. Bro NON IACaroliniana ſcandens, & ſemper- 

virens, foliis anguftis glabris, floribus luteis odlo- 
ratis, ſiliquis breviſſimis, Climbing Carolina 
Trumpet Flower, with narrow ſmooth Leaves, 
ſweet yellow Flowers, and ſhort Pods, com- 
monly called yellow Jaſmine in America. 

The fifth Sort grows upright to a conſider- 
able Size in the I eſt-Indies, but in England it 
only makes a large Shrub, and produces Flow- 


ers annually in great Plenty. This Plant makes 


a beautiful Appearance in the Stove, the Leaves 
being large, of a thick Subſtance, and a ſhine- 


ing 
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ing green Colour; the Flowers are large, and 


ſweet Scent, but are of a ſhort Dura- 
= The Cuttings of this Plant will take 


Root, if they are taken off toward the latter 


End of March, before the Plants begin to 
ſhoot, and laid in the Stove two or three Days 


to heal the wounded Part before they are 


planted ; for there is a large Quantity of a 
milky Juice in this Plant, which will occaſion 
the rotting of the Cuttings, if they are planted 


too green. Theſe Cuttings muſt be planted 
in Pots filled with freſh Earth, and plunged 


into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark ; obſerving 
to ſhade them in the Heat of the Day, and to 
refreſh them with Water; but it muſt not be 
given in too large Quantities, leſt it rot the 
Cuttings. It may alſo be propagated from 
Seeds, which may be obtain'd from 7amaica 
or Barbados ; but it ſhould be brought over 
in the Pods, otherwiſe it will not keep, and 
ſhould be ſown as ſoon as poſſible, in Pots 
filled with freſh light Earth, and plunged” 
into a moderate Hot-bed. When the Plants 
come up, they muſt be each tranſplanted into 

ſeparate Pot filled with the ſame Sort of 
Earth, and plunged into the Hot-bed again, 
obſerving to water and ſhade them until they 
have taken Root ; after which they muſt be 


treated in the manner directed for the Coffee- 


tree, and other tender Plants, which are pre- 
ſerved in the Bark-ſtoye. 

The ſixth and ſeventh Sorts are trailing 
Plants of lower Growth : Theſe were ſent 
from Carthagena by the late Dr. Houſtoun. 
Theſe may be propagated from Seeds, or by 
laying down of the Branches, which will take 
Root in three or four Months. Theſe ſhould 
be treated in the ſame manner as the former 
Sort, and muſt be kept in the Bark-ſtove ; 
but they do not require ſo much Heat in Win- 
ter, and in Summer ſhould have more Air; 
otherwiſe they will draw up weak. Theſe 
have not produced Flowers in England as yet; 
though, from the Appearance of the Plants, 
we may expect them to flower very ſoon. 

The eighth, ninth and tenth Sorts were diſ- 
covered by Mr. Robert Millar, Surgeon, at 
Campechy, from whence he ſent their Seeds, 
which have ſucceeded in the Phyſick-Garden 
at Chelſea, where theſe Plants are now growing. 

All theſe Sorts may be propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown in Pots filled with light 
freſh Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of 
Tanners-bark. 'Theſe Pots ſhould be frequently 
watered to keep the Earth moiſt, otherwiſe 
the Seeds will dry up, which will prevent their 
growing ; when the Plants are come up, they 
ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate 
ſmall Pot filled with light freſh Earth, and 
plunged into the Hot-bed again, obſerving to 
water and ſhade them until they have. taken 
freſh Root; after which 'Time they ſhould have 
Air and Water in proportion to the Warmth 
of the Seaſon, and the Heat of the Bed in 
which they are placed. As theſe Plants ad- 
vance in Strength, ſo they ſhould be ſhifted 
into larger Pots ; and when they are grown too 
tall to ſtand under the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed, 
they ſhould be removed into the Bark-ſtove, 


full of Fuice, each containing one round Seed. 
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where they ſhould be kept in a moderate Heat, 
and muſt be frequently refreſhed with Water: 
with this Management the Plants will thrive 
extremely well, and in two Years many of 
them will produce their Flowers, but they 
—_ perfect their Seeds in this Country. 

The eleventh Sort is common in South 
Carolina, where it climbs on the Hedges, ot 
whatever Plants grow near it ; and in Summer 
produces fine Bunches of yeliow Flowers, which 
have a moſt agreeable Scent. This may be pro- 
pagated by Seeds as the former Sorts, and will 


thrive in a leſs Degree of Heat than either 
them. | | AED 
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This is the American Name of the Plant. 
The Characters are; ' 


It hath a tubulous Flower conſiſting of one 
Leaf, ſhaped almoſt like a Lily, and cut into 
two Parts; the Pointal and Stamina are included 
in two Leaves. The Pointal afterwards becomes 
a fleſny three-cornered Fruit, containing three bard 
rough Seeds. To theſe Notes ſhould be added, 
many Flowers contained in a common Covering, - 

The Species are ; ON: is EO 

1. BIHAT ampliſſimis foliis, florum vaſculis 
coccineis. Plum Nov. Gen. Bihai with large 
Leaves, and a ſcarlet Covering to the Flowers. 

2. BIHAT ampliſſimis foliis, florum vaſculis 
ſubnigris. Plum. Nov. Gen. Bihai with large 
Leaves, and black Covering to the Flowers. 

Theſe Plants are at preſent very rare in 
Europe. I received Seeds of the firſt Sort from 
Panama, which came up in the Phyſick-Garden 
at Chelſea ; but the Plants have not produced 
any Flowers as yet. OE Ina. 

They may be propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown on a Hot-bed early in the 
Spring; and when the Plants are come up, they 
ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate Pot 
filled with light rich Earth, and plunged into 
a Hot-bed of 'Tanners-bark, obſerving to 
water and ſhade them until they have taken 
Root; after which time in warm Weather the 
ſhould havea large Share of freſh Air, and 1 
be frequently watered. During the Summer 
Seaſon the Plants may remain in the Hot- 
bed; but in Winter they muſt be removed in- 
to the Stove, and placed near the Fire- place, 
that they may have a great Share of Heat, 
without which they will not live through the 
Winter in this Climate; they muſt alſo be fre- 
quently watered, but it ſnould not be given to 
them in too great Plenty in the Winter Seaſon, 
though in the Summer they will require a large 
Share of Moiſture: with this Management theſe 
Plants will produce their Flowers very well in 
this Climate. A booth 


BOCCONIA. e . 
This Plant was ſo called after the Reverend 


Paul Boccone of Sicily, who has publiſhed ſome 
curious Books of Botany. | | 


The Characters are; „ 

It bath a Flower conſiſting of one Leaf; from 
the Middle ariſes the Poimal, which afterward 
becomes an oval-ſhaped pointed Fruit, which is 


We 
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Wr have but one Species of this Plant, wiz. 
Bocconta racemoſa, ſpbondylii folio tomen- 


toſo. Plum. Nov, Gen. Branching Bocconia, 
with a woolly Cow Parſnip Leaf. 


This Plant is called by Sir Hans Sloane in 
his Natural Hiſtory of Famaica, Chelidonium 
majus arboreum, foliis quercinis ; or greater 
Tree Celandine with Oak Leaves. | 

It is very common in Famaica, and ſeveral 
other Parts of America ; where it grows to the 
Height of ten or twelve Feet, having a ſtrait 
Trunk, as large as a Man's Arm, which is co- 
vered with a white ſmooth Bark. At the Top 
it divides into ſeveral Branches, on which the 
Leaves are placed alternately. Theſe Leaves 
are eight or nine Inches long, and five or fix 
broad, are deeply ſinuated ſometimes almoſt 
to the Mid-rib, and are of a fine glaucous 
Colour; ſo that this Plant makes a beautiful 
Variety among other exotick Plants in the 
Stove. The whole Plant abounds with a yellow 
Juice like the pour Celandine, and is of an 
acrid Nature, ſo that it it is uſed by the Inha- 
bitants of America, to take off Warts, and 
Spots from the Eyes. 


It is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in a Pot filled with light freſh Earth, 
early in the Spring, and plunged into a Hot- 
bed of Tanners-bark, obſerving to water it 
frequently, otherwiſe the Seeds will not grow ; 
when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be 
each tranſplanted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, 
filled with light ſandy Earth, and plunged into 
the Hot-bed again, obſerving to ſhade the 
Glaſſes in the Heat of the Day, until the 
Plants have taken Root; you muſt alſo refreſh 
them gently with Water, but it ſhould be 
done frequently, and given to them ſparingly 
while they are young ; for their Stems being 
very tender, and full of Juice, will rot, if they 
receive too much Moiſture ; but after their 
Stems are become woody, they will require a 
plentiful Share of Water, eſpecially in hot 
Weather, when alſo they ſhould have a large 
Share of Air, by raiſing the Glaſſes of the 
Hot-bed. The Plants, in two Months after 
tranſplanting, will have filled theſe ſmall Pots 
with their Roots; therefore they ſhould be 
ſhaken out of them, and planted into larger 
Pots filled with light freſh Earth, and ſhould 
be plunged into the Bark-ſtove, where they 
ſhould have a large Share of freſh Air in warm 
Weather, and muſt be plentifully watered. 
With this Management I have raiſed theſe 
Plants upward of two Feet high in one Seaſon, 
which were alſo very ſtrong in their Stems. 
Theſe Plants muſt be conſtantly kept in Stoves, 
allowing them a temperate Heat in Winter ; 
and in Summer they ſhould have a large Share 
of Air in warm Weather, as alſo a large Share 
of Moiſture. I have not heard that this Plant 
has flowered yet in Europe, though I doubt not, 
but in two or three Years, there are ſome 
Plants in the Phyſick-Garden at Chelſea which 
will flower; but if it were not to flower, the 
ſingular Beauty of the Plant renders it wor- 
thy of a Place in every curious Collection of 
Plants; and it ſeems the Indians were very 
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fond of it, for Hernandez tells us, the Indian 
Kings did plant it in their Gardens. 


BONDUC ; The Nickar-tree, vulgo. 
The Characters are; 

It bath a polypetalous or a monopetalous Flower, 
cut very deeply into ſeveral Segments, but is 
= of an anomalous Figure : from whoſe Calyx 
ariſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes a 
Pod beſet all over with Prickles, in whieh are 
contained one or two round bard Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. Box DVC vulgare majus polypbyllum. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. The yellow Nickar, or 
Horſe-nickar, vulgo. 

2. Box Duc vulgare minus polyphyllum. 
Plum. Nov. Cen. The grey or Aſh- coloured 
Nickar. 

Theſe two Plants are very common in Ja- 
maica, Barbados, and the Caribbe Iſlands, 
where the Children uſe the Fruit for Marbles, 
their outer Coats being ſo hard, as with great 
Difficulty to be broken. Theſe Fruit are often 


brought to England, and formerly were uſed 


for Buttons, but at preſent I don't know any 
Uſe there is made of them. They common 


grow to the Height of ten or twelve Feet, and 


twiſt themſelves round any other 'Trees which 
row near them ; there is very little Difference 
— theſe two Plants, except in the Co- 
lour of their Fruit, and that the ſecond Sort 
has ſmaller and rounder Leaves than the firſt. 
Theſe Plants are both propagated by Seeds, 
which are ſo hard as not eaſily to be made to 
etate in England. The only way by which 
I have been able to get theſe Plants from 


Seeds, is, to put the Seeds into a warm Bed 


of Tanners- bark, under a Pot, where the Heat 
of the Tan, and the Moiſture which gets thro” 
the Pot, will cauſe the Shell of the Fruit to 
burſt, and the young Plant ſoon after appears; 
then they may be taken out of the Tan, and 
put cach into a ſmall Pot filled with freſh Earth, 
and plunged into the Tan again. Theſe Plants 
will make conſiderable Progreſs, if they are kept 
in a warm Bed, and frequently watered. They 
muſt alſo be kept in a Bark-ſtove in Winter, 
otherwiſe it will be difficult to preſerve them 
in this Country. Their Stems, Branches and 
Leaves, are all beſet with ſharp crooked Spines, 
which faſten themſelves to the Cloaths of any 
Perſon who approaches them. Theſe Plants 


are preſerved for Variety by ſuch as are curious 
in exotick Plants. 


BONTIA ; Barbados Wild Olive, vulgo. 
The Characters are; 

It bath a perſonated Flower conſiſting of one 
Leaf, whoſe upper Lip is erect, the under Lip 
is divided into tbree Parts : From out of the Cup 
ariſes the Pointal, fixed like a Nail in the hinder 
Part of the Flower ; which afterward becomes 
an oval Fruit, which is ſoft and full of Juice, 
in which is contained one oblong Shell, incloſing a 
Nut of the ſame Form. 

We know but one Species of this Plant at 
preſent ; which is, | 

Bor TIA laureole facie. Hort. Elth; The 
Barbados Wild Olive. This 
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his Plant is greatly cultivated in the Gar- 
dens at Barbados ſor making of Hedges; than 
which there is not a more proper Plant which 
will thrive in thoſe: hot Countries, it being an 
Ever-green, and of quick Growth. I have 
been informed, that from Cuttings (planted in 
the rainy Seaſon, when they have immediately 
taken Root) there has been a complete Hedge 
four or five Feet high in eighteen Months. 
And as this Plant will bear cutting very well, 
ſo it is formed into a very cloſe thick Hedge, 


' which makes a beautiful Appearance. In Eng- 


land it is preſerved in Stoves, with ſeveral cu- 
rious Plants of the ſame Country. It may be 
raiſed from Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on 
a Hot-bed early in the Spring (that the Plants 
may acquire Strength before Winter). When 
the Plants are come up, they muſt be tranſ- 
planted out each into a ſeparate Half. penny 
Pot, filled with light freſh Earth, and plunged 


into a moderate Hot-bed of 'Tanners-bark, 


obſerving to water and ſhade them until they 
have taken Root ; after which, they muſt 
have a large Share of Air in warm Weather, 
and be often refreſhed with Water. In Winter 
they muſt be placed in the Stove, where they 
ſhould have a moderate Degree of Warmth, 
and will often require Water; but it muſt not 


be given to them in too great Quantities, 


leſt it rot their tender Roots. In Summer 


they muſt have a great Share of Air, but will 


not do well if expoſed abroad: So that they 
ſhould always remain in the Stove, among 
Plants which require a great Share of Air, 
which may be admitted by opening the Glaſles 
in very hot Weather. With this Manage- 
ment, theſe Plants will produce Flowers and 
Fruit in two or three Years from Seed. 'The 

may alſo be propagated by Cuttings, whic 

ſhould be planted in the Spring, before the 
Plants have begun to ſhoot : Theſe muſt be 
put into Pots filled with light rich Earth, and 


plunged into a moderate Hot-bed, obſerving 


to water and ſhade them until they have taken 
Root; after which they muſt be treated as 


hath been directed for the ſeedling Plants. 


Theſe Plants being ever- green, and growing 
in a pyramidal Form, make a pretty Va- 
riety in the Stove, amongſt other exotick 
Plants. s | 


BR ASSICA ; Cabbage. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume 
are; | 

1. Ba as$1Ca gongylodes. C. B. P. The 
Turnep Cabbage. 


2. BRASS A aſparagodes criſpa. C B. P. 
Curled Colewort. 


3. BR Ass A peregrina moſchum olens. H. R. 
Par. The Musk Cabbage. 
4 Bxass1ca maritima arborea, ſeu procerior 


ramoſa. Mor. Hiſt. Branching Tree Cabbage 
from the Sea-coaſt. 


5. Brassica rugoſa, longioribus foliis. J. B. 
Brown Broccoli. 


6. Bxass1ca arvenſis. C. B. P. Common 
Coleworrt. 


J. Bxas8xca Alpina perennis. Tourn, Peren- 
nial Alpine Colewort., 
Vor. II. 
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8. Ba Assr A rampeſtris perfoliata, Kore albo. 
C. B. P. Perfoliated wild Cabbage, with a 
white Flower. rol ot 1 

9. BaAssICA campeſtris perfoliata, fore pur- 
pureo. C. B. P. Perfoliated wild Cabbage, with 
a purple Flower. | 

The Turnep Cabbage was formerly more 
cultivated in England than at preſent ; for ſince 
other Sorts have been introduced which are 
much better flavoured, this Sort has been neg- 
lected. There are ſome Perſons who (eſteem 
this Kind for Soups, but it is generally too 
ſtrong for moſt Enpliſþ Palates, and is ſeldom 
good but in hard Winters, which will render 
it tender, and leſs ſtrong. | | 

It may be propagated by ſowing the Sceds 
in March, on a Bed of light freſh Earth and 
when the Plants are come up about an Inch 
high, they ſhould be tranſplanted out into a 
ſhady Border, at about two. Inches diſtance 
every way, obſerving to water them until they 
have taken Root; after which time they will 
require no other Culture, but to keep them 
clear from Weeds, unleſs the Seaſon ſhould 
prove extremely dry ; in which caſe it will be 
proper to water them every four or five Days 
ro prevent their being ſtunted by the Mildew, 
which is ſubject to ſeize theſe Plants in very 
dry Weather. | | 

The latter End of May, or the Beginning 
of June, theſe Plants ſhould be tranſplanted 
out where they are to remain, allowing them 
two Feet diſtance every way, obſerving to 
water them until they have taken Root; after 
which time they will require no other Culture 
but to keep them clear from Weeds ; and as 
their Stems advance, ſo the Earth ſhould be 
drawn up to them with a Hough, which will 
preſerve the Earth moiſt about their Roots, 
and prevent their Stems from drying, and 
growing woody, ſo that the Plants will grow 
more freely. In Winter they will be fit for 
Uſe, when they ſhould be cut off, and the 
Stems pulled out of the Ground, and thrown 
away, as being good for nothing after the 
Heads are cut off. 

The curled Colewort is more generally 
eſteemed than the former. 'This may be propa- 
gated by ſowing of the Seeds the Beginning of 
Fuly, and when the Plants are ſtrong enough 
for tranſplanting, they ſhould be planted in 
Rows about eight or nine Inches aſunder, and. 
four or five Inches diſtance in the Rows ; this 
Work ſhould be performed at a moiſt time, 
when the Plants will ſoon take Root, and re- 
quire no farther Care. Theſe will be fit for 
Uſe after Chriſtmas, and continue good until 
April, ſo that they are very uſeful in a Family. 

The Musk Cabbage has thro* Negligence 
been almoſt loſt in England, tho” for eating 
it is one of the beſt Kinds we have, but is ten- 
derer than many other Sorts, ſo not profitable 
for Gardeners who ſupply the Markets; but 
thoſe who cultivate them for their own Table, 
ſhould make Choice of this, rather than any 
of the common Cabbage; for it is always looſer, 


and the Leaves more criſp and tender, and has 


a moſt agreeable musky Scent when cut. This 
may be propagated in the ſame manner as the 
| common 
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common Cabbage, and ſhould be allowed the 
ſame Diſtance. It will be fit for Uſe in Octo- 
ber, November, and December; but if the Win- 
es hard, theſe will be deſtroyed much 


ter prov 
ſooner than the common Sort. 

The branching Sea-Cabbage is found wild 
in ſeveral Parts of England, on the Sea-coaſt, 
and is ſometimes gathered by the poor Inha- 
bitants in the Spring, and eaten; bur it is apt 
to be ſtrong and bitter, ſo that it is rarely cul 
tivated for Uſe in the Gardens. 

The brown Broccoli is by many Perſons 
greatly eſteemed, tho' it doth not deſerve a 
Place in the Kitchen-Garden, where the Re- 
man Broccoli can be obtained, which is much 
ſweeter, and will continue longer in Seaſon. 
Indeed the brown Sort is much hardier, fo 
that it will thrive in the coldeſt Sityations, 
where the Roman Broccoli is ſometimes de- 
ſtroyed in very hard Winters. The brown 
Sort ſhould be ſown in April, and managed as 
hath been dire&ed for the common Cabbage, 
and ſhould be planted at the ſame Diſtance 
(which is about two Feet and an half aſunder). 
This will grow very tall, ſo ſhould have the 
Earth drawn up to their Stems as they advance 
in Height. This doth not form Heads fo per- 
ſect as the Roman Broccoli, ſo the Stems and 
Hearts of the Plants are the Part which is 
eaten. 

The Roman Broccoli (if well managed) will 
have large Heads, which appear in the Centre 
of the Plants, like Cluſters of Buds. Theſe 
Heads ſhould be cut before they run up to 
Seed, with about four or five Inches of the 
Stems ; the skin of theſeStems ſhould be ſtripp'd 
off, before they are boiled. Theſe will be 
very tender, and little inferior to Aſparagus. 
Aſter the firſt Heads are cut off, there will be 
a great Number of Side-ſhoots produced from 
the Stems, which will have ſmall Heads to 
them, but are full as well flavoured as the 
large Heads Theſe Shoots will continue good 
until the Middle of April, when the Aſparagus 
will come in Plenty to ſupply the Table. 

Beſides this firſt Crop of Broccoli (which is 
uſually ſown the Middle or latter End of May) 
it will be proper to ſow another Crop the Be- 
ginning of July, which come in to ſupply the 
Table the latter End of Marcb, and the Beginn- 
ing of April; and being very young, vill be ex- 
tremely tender and ſweet. 


In order to fave good Seeds of this Kind of 


Broccoli in Eng/and, you ſhould reſerve a few 
of the largeſt Heads of the firſt Crop, which 
ſhould be let remain to run up to Seed, and 
all theUnder-ſhoots ſhould be conſtantly ſtripp'd 
off, leaving only the main Stem to flower and 
ſeed. If this be duly oblerved, and no other 
Sort of Cabbage permitted to ſeed near them, 
the Seeds will be as good as thoſe procured 
from abroad, and the Sort may be preſerved 
in Perfection for many Years. 

The common Colewort is now almoſt loſt 
near London, where their Markets are uſually 
ſupplied with Cabbage or Savoy Plants, inſtead 
of them, and thoſe being tenderer and more 
delicate are better worth cultivating than the 
common Colewort, which is ſtronger, and bet- 
ter able to reſiſt the Cold in ſevere Winters 


than either of thoſe, but is not near ſo delicate. 


And fince the Winters in England have been 
. of late Years, fo the com- 
mon Cabbage and Savoy Plants have conſtant- 
ly been cultivated by the Gardeners near Lon- 
don, and fold in the Markets as Coleworts. 
Indeed where Farmers ſow Coleworts to feed 
their Milch Cattle in the Spring, when there is 
a Scarcity of Herbage, the common Colewort 
is to be preferred, as being ſo very hardy, that 
no Froſt will deſtroy it. The beſt Method to 
cultivate this Plant in the Fields, is, to ſow 
the Seeds about the Beginning of July, chuſing 
a moiſt Seaſon, which will bring up the Plants 
in about ten Days or a Fortnight; the Quan- 
tity of Seed for an Acre of Lan is nine Pounds; 
when the Plants have gotten five or ſix Leaves, 
they ſhould be houghed, as is practiſed for 
Turneps, cutting down all the Weeds from 
amongſt the Plants, and alſo thinning the 
Plants where they are too thick; but they 
ſhould be left thicker than Turneps, becauſe 
they are more in danger of being deſtroyed by 
the Fly ; this Work ſhould be performed in 
dry Weather, that the Weeds may be killed ; 
for if it ſhould prove moiſt ſoon after, the 
Weeds will take Root again, and render the 
Work of little Uſe. . About ſix Weeks after, 
the Plants ſhould have a ſecond houghing, 
which if carefully performed in dry Weather, 
will intirely deſtroy the Weeds, and make the 
Ground clean, ſo that they will require no far- 
ther Culture: in the Spring they may either 
be drawn up and carried out to feed the Cattle, 
or they may be turned in to feed them as they 
ſtand ; but the former Method is to be pre- 
ferred, becaufe there will be little Waſte, 
whereas when the Cattle are turned in amongſt 
the Plants, they will tread down and deſtroy 
more than they ear. 

The perennial Alpine Colewort is alſo little 
cultivated in the Gardens near London at pre- 
ſent. 'This is very hardy, and may be culti- 
vated in the ſame Manner as the former Sort. 
This will continue two Years before it runs up 
to Seed, and will afterwards produce many 
Side-ſhoots, and in poor Land will continue 
three or four Years ; but in rich Soils it will 
not laſt ſo 2 This may be uſed as the for- 
mer Sort to feed Cattle, for it is not ſo good 
for the Table as the Plants which are now cul- 
tivated for that Purpoſe. 

The other two Sorts of wild Cabbage are 
Varieties fit for a botanick Garden; but are 
Plants of no Uſe, Theſe may be propagated 
by ſowing of their Seeds on a Bed of light 
Earth early in the Spring, in the Place where 
they are deſigned to remain (for they do not 
bear tranſplanting well): when the Plants are 
come up pretty ſtrong, they ſhould be thinn'd, 
ſo as to leave them four or five Inches apart, 
and they muſt be conſtantly kept clear from 
Weeds. In June they will flower; and their 
Seeds will ripen the Beginning of Auguſt, which 
if permitted to fall, the Plants will come up, 
and maintain themſelves without any farther 
Care but to keep em clear from Weeds. They 
are annual Plants, and periſh when they have 
perſected their Seeds. 


BREYNIA. 
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YNIA. | „ 
—— Plant was ſo named by Father Plumier, 
in Honour to Door Breynius, 4 learned Bo- 
tanift at Dantzick, who publiſhed two Prodro- 
mus's to bis Hiſtory of Plants, and one Century 
in Folio, in which the Plants are curiouſly de- 
lineated and engraven. | 
The Characters are; <8 

It bath a Roſe-flower, conſiſting of many Pe- 
tals, which are placed in a circular Order, from 
whoſe Flower-cup riſes the Pointal; which after. 
ward becomes a Fruit or Pod, which is ſoft and 
fleſhy, in which are ſeveral Kidney-ſhap'd fleſhy 
_— 8 | 

. ecies are; 

1. Bx = NA amygdali foliis latioribus. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Breynia, with broad Almond 
Leaves. 

2. BxEvNLA elæagni foliis. Plum. Nov. 
Gen, Breynia, with Leaves like thole of the 
wild Olive. : 

Both theſe Plants are very common in Fa- 
maica, and ſeveral other Parts of Americ 
where they uſually grow to the Height of thirty 
Feet; their Trunks are about the Thickneſs of a 
Man's Thigh, which are covered with a ſmooth 
Aſh- coloured Bark. The Branches come out 
on every Side, ſo as to form a regular Head, 
and being beſet with hoary Leaves, make an 
agreeable Appearance. | 

Theſe Plants are both very impatient of 
Cold, ſo muſt be preſerved in Stoves, other- 
wiſe they will not live thro' the Winter in this 
Climate. They may be propagated by Seeds, 
which may be obtained from America. Theſe 
Seeds ſhould be ſown on a Hot-bed early in the 


Spring, and when the Plants are come up two 


Inches high, they ſhould be carefully tranſ- 
planted each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled 
with light rich Earth, and then plunged into 
a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, obſerv- 
ing to water and ſhade them until they have 
taken new Root ; after which time the Glaſles 
of the Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed every Day in 


warm Weather, to admit freſh Air to the 


Plants, as alſo to let the Steam of the Bed paſs 
off; they muſt alſo be frequently watered dur- 
ing the Summer Seaſon, and when the Plants 
have grown ſo much as to fill the Pots with 
their Roots, they ſhould be carefully ſhaken 
out of them, and the Fibres round the Outſide 
of the Ball of Earth ſhould be carefully pared 
off, and then put into Pots a Size larger than 
thoſe they were in before, which ſhould be 
filled with light rich Earth, and then plunged 
into the Hot-bed again, obſerving to water 
them frequently in hot Weather, as alſo to 
admit freſh Air to them every Day. In this 
Bed they may remain until the End of Septem- 
ber, when they muſt be placed in the Bark- 
ſtove, where during the Winter Seaſon they 
ſhould be kept in a temperate Heat, and muſt 
be often refreſhed with Water, but it muſt not 
be given to them in large Quantities at this 
Seaſon, | 

As theſe Plants increaſe in Bulk, ſo they 
ſhould be placed in larger Pots; but you muſt 
be very careful not to over-pot them, which 
will cauſe the Plants to decline, and if not 
timely remedied, will deſtroy them. In Sum- 
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mer theſe Plants ſhould have a large Share of 
freſh Air in warm Weather, but they muſt not be 
placed in the open Air ; for if they are not con- 
ſtantly preſerved from the Cold, it will deſtroy 
them in a ſhort time. If theſe; Directions are 
duly obſerved, the Plants will make great Pro- 
greſs, and in a few Years will produce Flowers. 


BRUNSFELSIA. This Plane takes its 
Name from Dr. HBrunsfelſius, a famous Phyſi- 
The Charatters are; | 8 2 

The Flower confiſts of one Leaf ſhaped like a 
Funnel, which is tubulous, and cut into many 
Parts at the Top; from whoſe Calyx ariſes the 
Pointal, which afterwards becomes a round, ſoft, 
fleſhy Fruit, containing roundiſh Seeds between 


the Rind and the Fleſh, 


We have 'but one Species of this Plant ; 
which is, r- | 
BrxuNsFELSIA flore albo, fructu croceo molli. 
Plum. N G. Brunsfelſia with a white Flower, 
and a ſoft Saffron-coloured Fruit. Rp wa 
This Plant is very common in Barbados and 
Jamaica, but in Europe it is at preſent v 
rare : It may be propagated from Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown early m the Spring, in Pots 
filled with light Earth, and plunged into a 
Hot-bed of Tanners-bark ; obſerving to water 


the Earth as often as you find it neceſſary. 


When the Plants are come up, they ſhould 
be tranſplanted each into a ſeparate ſmall Por, 
filled with freſh light Earth, and plunged into 
the Hot-bed again ; obſerving to water and 
ſhade the Plants until they have taken Root; 
after which, they ſhould have Air let into the 
Hot-bed, in proportion to the Warmth of the 
Seaſon, and the Bed into which they are 
placed ; and they muſt be frequently refreſhed 
with Water. When the Plants have advanced 
ſo high as not to be contained in the Frames, 
they ſhould be removed into the Bark-ſtove ; 
where, during the Summer Months, they 
ſhould have a large Share of free Air; but in 
Winter they muſt be kept very cloſe. With 
this Management the Plants will be very ſtrong, 
and produce their Flowers every Seaſon. Theſe 
Plants may alſo be increaſed by planting their 
Cuttings in the Spring before they put out, in 
Pots filled with freſn light Earth, and plunged 
into a Hot- bed of 'Tanners- bark, obſerving to 
water and ſhade them until they have taken 
Root ; after which they muſt be managed as 
hath been directed for the ſeedling Plants. 


BRYONIA ; Briony. 

The Species omitted in the-former Volume 
are ; fs 

2. Bxyonta Africana glabra, foliis in pro- 
fundas lacinias diviſis, flore luteo. Olden. Smooth 
African Briony, with deep cut Leaves, and yel- 
low Flowers. So 

3. Bxyonta Americana, olive fructu rubro. 


Plum. Cat. American Briony, with a red Olives 


ſhap'd Fruit. N 
4 BRxTON A Africana, fructu variegato. 
Hort. Eltb. African Briony, with a variegated 

Fruit. | Fo 
5. Bxyon1a Africana laciniata, tuberoſa ra- 
dice, floribus herbaceis. Par. Bat. African cut- 
|  leav'd 
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Jeay'd Briony, with a tuberoſe Root, and her- 
baceous Flowers, 1 


The ſecond and fifth Sorts are perennial 
Plants, their Roots remaining ſeveral Years, 
but their Branches decay every Winter. Theſe 
Roots muſt be planted in Pots filled with freſh 
light Earth, and in Winter muſt be placed in 
the Green-houſe, to protect them from Froſt, 
and great Rains, which would deſtroy 
they were expoſed thereto. During the Win- 
ter Seaſon they ſhonld have very little Water 
given to them, but in Summer, when they 
are expoſed to the open Air, they muſt be 
frequently refreſhed with Water in dry Wea- 
ther. Theſe Plants will flower in July, and 
in warm Summers vill perfect their Seeds. 


The third and fourth Sorts are, annual 
Plants. 'Theſe muſt be raiſed in a Hot-bed 
early in the Spring, and when the Plants are 
abour three Inches h h, they ſhould be each 
tranſplanted into a_ ſmall Pot filled with freſh 


lighe Earth, and plunged. into a Hot-bed of 


Tanners-bark, oblerving to water and ſhade 
em until they have taken Root, after which 
time they ſhould have Air let into the Bed 
every Day, in Proportion to the Warmth of 
the Seaſon. When the Plants are grown ſo 
large, as, to ramble about on. the Surface of 
the Bed, and begin to entangle with other 
Plants, they ſhould be ſhifted into larger Pots, 
and placed in the Bark-ſtove, where their 
Branches may be trailed to the Wall, or againſt 
an Eſpalier, that they may have Sun and Air, 
which is abſolutely neceſſary for their pro- 
ducing Fruit. When theſe Plants are full of 
Fruit, they make a very pretty Variety in the 
Stove, amongſt other exotick Plants, 


The ſecond and fifth Sorts are alſo propa- 
gated from Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on 
a Hot- bed; and hen the Plants are fit to 
tranſplant, they ſhould be put into Pots ; and 
after they have taken Root, ſhould be inured 
to bear the open Air by Degrees. 


'The Briony being Male and Female in diffe- 
rent Plants, induced me to make ſome Expe- 
riments with ir, to confirm my Opinion of the 
Neceſſity of the Female Plant being impreg- 
nated by the Farina of the Male Plant, in or- 
der to render it fruirful. Accordingly 1 plant- 
ed a Female Briony in a Garden, wherein 
there was no Male Plant of that Kind, nor in 
any of the neighbouring Parts, as I could diſ- 
cover; bur, contrary to my Expectation, this 
Plant produced ripe Fruit, which I ſowed ſoon 
after it was ripe, and the Spring following I 
had a great Number of young Plants came up. 
The following Year I was more curious to try 
the Experiment, and examined all the neigh- 
bouring Parts again, to fee if I could diſcover 
any Male Plants, but could not; yet the Suc- 
ceſs was the ſame as the former Year, and the 
Plants which aroſe from the Seeds grew very 
ſtrong and vigorous. So that this and many 
other Experiments ſhould be frequently re- 
peated, and carefully examined, before we can 
pronounce any thing for Certainty concerning 
the Generation of Plants. ae 


them, if 
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BUGLOSSUM ; Bugloſs. n 
The Species omitted in the former Volume 
4 . 4% 
1. BucLoss Um anguftifolium majus, flore albo. 
C B. P. Greater narrow-leav'd Bugloſs, with 
a white Flower. | | 

2. BucLossuM anguſtifolium majus, flore 
rubro aut variegato. C. B. P. Greater narrow- 
leay'd Bugloſs, with a red or variegated 
Flower. = 

3. BucrossuM foliis ſinuoſis. C. B. P. B 
gloſs, with ſinuated Leaves. | 

4. Bucrossum ſyIveſtre majus nigrum. C. 
B. P. Greater wild black Bugloſs. 

5 Buds Loss un Creticum majus, flore ccxru- 
leo pur purante. H. R. Par, Greater Bugloſs 
of Candy, with a blue Flower, inclining to a 


purple Colour. 


6. Bus loss un Lnſitanicum, echii folio un- 
dulato. Inft. R. H. Portugal Bugloſs, with an 
undulated Vipers Bugloſs Leaf. 

7. Bus loss un Creticum minimum odoratum, 


fore vario eleganti. H. R. Par. The leaſt ſweet- 


ſcented Candy Bugloſs, with an elegant Flower 
of various Colours. | 

8. Bucrossum Creticum humifuſum acaulon 
perenne, echii folio angutiſſims, Tourn. Cor. Per- 
ennial Candy Bugloſs, lying ſpread upon the 
Ground without Stalks, and with a very nar- 
row Vipers Bugloſs Leaf. 

. BucLossuM Samium fruteſcens, foliis ro- 
riſmarin obſcure virentibus, lucide birſutis. 
Tourn. Cor. Shrubby Bugloſs from the Iſland 
of Samos, with Roſemary Leaves of a ſhining 
dark green Colour, and hairy. 

10. BucLossUM orientale erectum, foliis un- 
dulatis, fore amæne cœruleo. Tourn. Cor. Up- 
right Eaſtern Bugloſs, with undulated Leaves, 
and a Flower of a beautiful blue Colour. 

11. Bus Loss un orientale anguſtifolium, al- 
tiſimum. Tourn. Cor. The talleſt Eaſtern Bu- 
gloſs, with narrow Leaves. 

The firſt and ſecond Scrts here mentioned 
are Varieties of the Garden Bugloſs, which is 
mentioned in the former Volume. Theſe are 
preſerved in botanick Gardens for the ſake of 
Variety, and may be cultivated in the ſame 
manner = s hath been directed in the former 
Volume ; as may alſo the third, fourth, fifth 
and fixth Sorts, which are all hardy, and pro- 
duce good Seeds in this Climate. 

The ſeventh Sort is an annual Plant of an 
humble Growth, which ſeldom riſes above 
three or four Inches high, but ſhoots out ſeve- 
ral Side-branches, which ſpread near the Sur- 
face of the Ground ; at the Extremity of theſe 
Branches the Flowers are produced, which are 
of a beautiful red Colour, ſtriped with white. 
This may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown on a Bed of light freſh Earth, in the 
Place where it is deſigned to remain; becauſe 
it doth not bear tranſplanting. When the 
Plants are come up, they ſhould be cleared 
from Weeds; and where the Plants are too 
cloſe together, they muſt be thinned, leaving 
them four or five Inches apart ; after this they 
will require no farther Care, but to keep them 
conſtantly clgar from Weeds. In June they 
will flower, and their Seeds will ripen in Au- 
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guſt, which if permitted to fall, will produce 


ts in Autumn, which will abide thro the 
1 and theſe autumnal Plants will be 
much ſtronger, and produce a greater Number 
of Flowers than thoſe which are ſown in the 
Spring. * £287 
The eighth and ninth Sorts are perennial 
Plants, which are ſomewhat tenderer than 
either of the former. Theſe are propagated 
by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on a warm 
Border of light freſh ſandy Earth, early in the 
Spring, and when the Plants begin to appear, 
you muſt carefully clear 'em from Weeds, and 
where they are too cloſe to each other you 
muſt draw out ſome of them, which may be 
tranſplanted into Pots filled with light freſh 
Earth, which may be placed under a common 
Hot-bed Frame in Winter, to protect them 
from hard Froſt; for in ſevere Winters moſt of 
the Plants in the open Air will be deſtroyed, 
ſo that, unleſs you have ſome Plants in ſhelter, 
you may intirely loſe the Kinds. Thoſe Plants 
which are left in the Border where they were 
ſown ſhould be thinned, ſo as to leave them 
about eighteen Inches aſunder, and muſt be 
conſtantly kept clean from Weeds, which is 
all the Culture they will require. The ſecond 


| Year they will produce Flowers and Seeds, but 


will continue ſeveral Years after, eſpecially if 
they are in a dry rubbiſhy Soil, which is poor ; 
for in a moiſt rich Earth they will grow very 
luxuriant in Summer, but are generally de- 
ſtroyed with the firſt Approach of Winter. 
Theſe generally ſend forth tap roots, which 
run very deep in th: Ground, ſo will not bear 
tranſplanting well, when they have acquired 
much Strength. 'The eighth Sort is a very 
low ſpreading Plant, fo ſhould be allowed more 
Room than the ninth, which grows upright, 
and becomes ſhrubby. | 

The tenth and eleventh Sorts are biennial 
Plants, which ſeldom abide after they have 
perfected their Seeds, which is uſually the ſe- 
cond Year after they were ſown. Theſe Plants 
are propagated by Seeds, in the ſame manner 
as the common Bugloſs, but ſhould have a 
warmer Situation, and a drier Soil, otherwiſe 
they will not live thro' the Winter in this Cli- 


mate ; therefore it will be proper to plant a 
| few of theſe Plants into Pots while they are 


young, that they may be ſheltered under a 
common Frame in Winter ; and if the Spring 
following they are ſhaken out of the Pots care- 
fully, fo as to preſerve the Earth about their 
Roots, and planted in a Bed of freſh Earth, 
they will grow much ſtronger, and produce a 


greater Number of Flowers, than if they re- 


main in the Pots. But theſe Plants having tap 


Roots will not bear tranſplanting any better 


than the two former Sorts. 


BUGULA ; Bugle. % 
| The Characters are; | 
It bath a Flower conſiſting of one Leaf, with 
one Lip divided into three Parts, the Middle of 
which is ſplit into two : the Place of the under 
Lip is ſupplied by ſmall Teeth. Out of the 
Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, fixed like a Nail 


into the binder Part of the Flower, and attended, 
VoL. II, ; 
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as it were, by four Embryo s, which afterwards 
become ſo many oblong Seeds, ſhut uf in a Husk, 
which before was the Flower-cup. To theſe Notes 
may be added, that the Flowers are placed in 
Whorles round the Stalks. 

The Species are; 

I. BucuLa. Dod. pempt. Common Bugle. 

2. BucuLa fore cinereo vel albo. Inſt. R. H. 
Bugle with a white or aſh- colour d Flower. 

3. Bucula Alpina maxima. Iuſt. R. H. 
The greateſt Bugle of the Alps. 1 

4. BucuLa /rrveftris wvilloſa, flore cœruleo. 
Iuſt. R. H. Hairy Wood Bugle with a blue 
Flower. | 

5. Bucvra ſylveſtris villoſa, fore ſuaverus 
bente. Inſt. R. H. Hairy Wood Bugle, with 
a fine red Flower, 

6. BucuLia /ylveſtris villoſa, flore albo. Inſt. 
R. H. Hairy Wood Bugle, with a white 
Flower. 

7. BucuLa Samia verna, boraginis folio, 
fore inverſo, & cœruleo flaveſcente. Tourn.-Cor. 
Samian Spring Bugle, with a borage Leaf, 
and an inverted Flower of a yellowiſh blue 


Colour. | 


8. BucuLa orientalis villoſa, fore inverſo 
ceruleo, alba macula notato. Tourn. Cor. Hairy 
Eaſtern Bugle, with an inverted blue Flower, 
ſpotted with White. | 

9. BucuLa orientalis willeſa, fore inverſo 
candido, cum oris purpureis. Tourn. Cor. Hairy 
Eaſtern Bugle, with an inverted white Flower, 
edged with Purple. 

10. BucuLa orientalis, flore ex violaceo pur- 
puraſcente. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Bugle, with a 
purpliſh Violet-colour'd Flower. 

11. BuevLa orientalis longifolia, fore ma- 
jore intenſe-ceruleo. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Bugle, 
with a long Leaf, and a larger Flower, of an 
intenſe blue Colour. 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts grow wild in moiſt 
Woods and Meadows in moſt Parts of England, 
and continue in Flower from May to Sep- 
tember. Theſe Plants propagate themſelves 
greatly by their creeping Stalks, which ſend 
forth Roots at every Joint, ſo that where they 
have room to ſpread, they will make a great 
Increaſe ; but they are ſeldom preſerved in 
Gardens. 

The Bugle is greatly eſteemed as a vulne- 
rary Herb, and is uſed both internally and ex- 
ternally ; it enters as an Ingredient into the 
vulnerary Decoctions of the Surgeons, and is 
commended, externally applied to Ulcers. 

The third, fourth, fifth and ſixth Sorts are © 
preſerved in botanick Gardens for the ſake of 
Variety; theſe are very hardy Plants, and pro- 
pagate greatly by their trailing Stalks, as the 
common Sort. They muſt have a moiſt Soil, 
and a ſhady Situation, where they will thrive 
exceedingly, without any other Culture, but 
to keep them clear from Weeds. 

The ſeventh, eighth, ninth, tenth and 
eleventh Sorts were diſcovered by Dr. Tourue- 
fort in the Levant, who ſent their Seeds to the 
Royal Garden at Paris, where they were pro- 
pagated firſt in Europe, and from thence ſe- 
veral other Gardens have been ſupplied with 
theſe Plants, They may be propagated by 

N : | Seeds, 
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Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on a ſhady 
Border, and a light moiſt Soil early in the 
Spring ; and when the Plants begin to appear, 
they ſhould be carefully cleared from Weeds, 
and in dry Weather muſt be frequently water- 
ed, otherwiſe they will not make any great Pro- 
greſs. When the Plants have acquired Strength 
enough to be removed, they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted, ſome into Pots, and the reſt into a 
ſhady moiſt Border, where they may remain 
to flower. Thoſe which are put into Pots 
ſhould have a ſhady Situation during the Sum- 
mer Seaſon, and muſt be frequently watered 
in dry Weather; but in Winter they ſhould be 
placed tunder a Hot-bed Frame, where they 
may be protected in ſharp Froſts, but in mild 
Weather they ſhould have as much free Air as 
poſſible, for they are ſo hardy as to endure the 
Cold of our ordinary Winters very well in the 
open Air without any Shelter, | 

Theſe Plants may alſo be multiplied by part- 
ing of their Roots in the Spring, after the 
Manner of the Auricula; but you muſt be care- 
ful not to part them too ſmall, leſt you deſtroy 
them; for if each Head hath not good Roots, 
they ſeldom ſucceed, ſo that they are not to 
be increaſed very faſt in this Method. 

BULBOCASTANUM ; Earth-Nut, or 
Pig-Nut. 

The Characters are; 

It is an umbelliſerous Plant, with a Roſe- 
ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of many Leaves, placed 
orbicularly, and ſitting on the Empalement ; 
which turns to a Fruit compoſed of ſmall N 
ſmooth Seeds, which are ſometimes channelled, 
gibbous on one Side, but plain on the other. To 
theſe Notes muſt be added, a fleſhy tuberous 
Root. 

The Species are; 

1. Bu LnhOCASTAN VU majus, folio apii. 
C. B. P. Greater Earth-Nut, with a parſley 
Leaf. 

2. BuLRHOGASTAN ud minus ſaxatile, peu- 
cedani folio. Journ. Smaller Rock Earth- Nut, 
with a Swines Fennel Leaf. 

3, BuLnvocas TANUM majus Alpinum, pa- 
ſtinacæ folio. Greater Alpine Earth-Nut, with 
a Parſnip Leaf. 

4. Bur BOCASTAN Uu tenuitur inciſo folio, 
luſitanicum. Tourn. Portugal Earth- Nut, with 
a fine cut Leaf. 

5. BurBocas TANUM Creticum, radice napi- 
formi. Journ. Cor, Candy Earth-Nut, with a 
Navew Root. | 

6. But vocasTINUM Creticum, ferule folio, 
ſemine oblongo. Tourn. Cor. Candy Earth- 
Nut, with a Giant Fennel Leaf, and oblong 
Sceds. 

The firſt Sort is very common in ſhady 
Woods and Paſtures in divers Parts of Eng- 
land, it rites early in the Spring, and flowers 
in May. In July the Seeds are ripe, ſoon after 
which time the green Leaves begin to decay, 
which is the proper Seaſon to take upthe Roots 
for Uſe, becauſe they may be more rea- 
dily found before their Leaves are quite deca y- 
ed; and if they are taken up, while the Plants 


are in Vigour, the Roots will be ſmall, and not. 
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near ſo firm. Some People dig up theſe Roots, 
and eat them raw, which taſte very much like 
Cheſnuts, and are no unpleaſant Morſel ; but 
when they are boiled, they are a very delicious 
Food, eaten with Butter and Pepper, and are 
eſteemed very nouriſhing. 

The other Sorts are not Natives of England, 
ſo are rarely to be found except in botanick 
Gardens, where they are preſerved for the 


- ſake of Variety, more than any Beauty there 
is in their Appearance. 


They are all very hardy Plants in reſpect to 
Cold, ſo may be eaſily propagated by ſowing 
of their Seeds on a moiſt ſhady Border, ſoon 
after they are ripe (for if they are kept out 
of the Ground till Spring, they {:1dom ſucceed 
ſo well as when they are ſown in Autumn). 
When the Plants appear in the Spring, they 
muſt be carefully cleared from Weeds, and 
wherethey are too near, they ſhould be thinned, 
ſo as to leave them three or four Inches 
aſunder; after this they will require no other 
Culture, but to keep them clear from Weeds; 
for they do not bear tranſplanting, ſo muſt be 
ſown where they are to remain. 
following the Roots will be fit for Uſe, and 
will continue good all the Winter, till they 
ſhoot up their Stems in the Spring for Seed, 
after which time they are tough, and not fit for 
eating. 


BUPHTHALMUM ; Ox-Eye. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume 
arc ; | 
BuenrTHALMUM fanaceti minoris folio in- 
cano, fore ſulphureo ampliſſimo. Boerb. Ind. 
Ox-Eye with hoary Tanſy Leaves, and large 
ſulphur- coloured Flowers. 

5. BurnTHALMUM Creticum, cotulæ folio. 
Breyn. Cent. Ox-Eye from Crete, with a May- 
weed Leaf, 

The fourth Sort was ſent from Auſtria to the 
Learned Dr. Boerbaave at Leyden; this is ſo 
nearly akin to the two Eaſtern Sorts, as not 
to be diſtinguiſhed therefrom but by their 
hoary Leaves, and the Colour of the Flower. 
It muſt be treated in the ſame Manner as hath 
been directed for them, | : 

The fifth Sort is an annual Plant; this is 
propagated from Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
on a Bed of light freſh Earth ; and when the 
Plants are come up two Inches high, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted where they are to 
remain to flower, where they muſt be allowed 
at leaſt a Foot to ſpread their Branches, They 
require no other Care but to keep them clear 
from Weeds; in July they will flower, and in 
Autumn they perfect their Seeds. Some bo- 
tanick Authors have mentioned three or 
four Varieties of this Plant, but as they are 
accidental, and do all ariſe from the ſame Seed, 
ſo it is not worth while to enumerate them. 


BUPLEURUM; Hare's Ear. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume 
are ; 
1. BurLEvVRUM Folio rigido. C. B. P. Stiff- 
leav d Hare's Ear. 


2. Bu- 
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2 BoriEuaunt folio ſubrotundo, froe vulga- 

tiſimum. Tourn. The moſt common round- 
d Hare Ear. | 

wt 5 PLEURUM annuum anguſtiſolium. Bot. 

Mon ſp. Narrow-leay'd annual Hare s Ear. 

4 BUPLEURUM annuum mmmun anguſti- 
folium. H. R. Par. The leaſt narrow-leav d 

ual Hare's Ear. 

T BueLEURUM anguſtifſimo folio. C. B. P. 
Very narrow-leay'd Hare's Ear. my 

6. Bue.EvRUM Perfoliatum rotundifolium 
annuum. Tourn. Annual round-leav d Hare s 
Ear, commonly called Thorough-wax. 

7. BueLEUk UM perfoliatum longifolium an- 
nuum. Tourn. Annual long-leav'd perfoliated 

's Ear. 
* BueLEURUM montanum latifolium. Tourn. 
Broad-leav'd mountain Hare's Ear. 2 

9. BuyLEvsUM montanum, floſculis exiguis. 
Fourn. Mountain Hare's Ear, with ſmall Flow; 
ers. 

10. BurtEU RUN Alpinum latifolium minus. 
Tours, Smaller broad-leay'd Hare's Ear of the 
Alps. wor” 

11. BuyLEvRUM Alpinum anguſtifolium ma- 
jus. Tourn. Greater narrow-leav'd Hare's Ear 
of the Alps. 

12. BuyrLEvrUM Alpinum anguſtifolium mi- 
uu. Tourn. Smaller narrow-leav d Hare's Ear 


of the Alps. £ 


13. BueLEURUM montanum, gramineo folio. 
Tourn. Mountain Hare's Ear, with a graſs 
Leaf. 

14. BueleuRUM Hiſpanicum arboreſcens, 
gramineo folio. Tourn, Spaniſh Tree Hare's 
Ear, with a graſs Leaf. 

15. BuyieukumM Hiſpanicum fruticoſum 
aculeatum, gramineo folio. Tourn. Prickly Spaniſh 
Shrub Hare's Ear, with a graſs Leaf. 

16. BueLEuRUM Luſtanicum, gramineo 
longiori & rigidiſſimo folio. Tourn. Portugal 
Hare's Ear, with a long rigid graſs Leaf. 

17. BurLEuRUM Orientale anguſtifolium , 
ſemine longiori. Tourn. Cor. Narrow-leav'd Eaſt- 
ern Hare's Ear, with a longer Seed. 

The fifth and ſixth Sorts are Natives of 
England, and grow on cultivated Places 
amongſt the Corn in ſeveral Counties. The 
ſixth Sort is placed amongſt the medicinal 
Plants in the College Diſpenſatory, but is 
rarely uſed, tho' it has been formerly eſteemed 
as a vulnerary Herb. 

All theſe Sorts ( excepting the fourteenth and 
fifteenth) are biennial Plants, which are ex- 
tremely hardy, and may be propagated by 
{owing of their Seeds in Autumn, upon a Bed 
of freſh Earth, in almoſt any Situation, but they 
thrive beſt in the Shade. When the Plants 
are come up, they ſhould be thinned where 
they comeup toothick, and cleared from Weeds, 
which is all the Culture theſe Plants require ; 
for if they are permitted to ſhed their Secds, 
the Plants will come up, and maintain them- 
ſelves without any Care. 

The fourteenth and fifteenth Sorts are per- 
ennial Plants, which riſe to the Height of fix 
or ſeven Feet. Theſe may be propagated by 
lowing their Seeds on a ſhady Border in Au- 
tumn, and when the Plants begin to appear, 


T 
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they ſhould be cleared from Weeds, and in dry 


Weather they muſt be watered, which wi 
greatly promote their Growth. When they are 


two Inches high, they ſhould be tranſplanted in- 


to a Border at about fix or eight Inches di- 
ſtance, obſerving to water and ſhade them un- 
til they have taken new Root ; after which 
time they will require no farther Care, but to 
keep them clear from Weeds, and in very dry 
Weather to refreſh them now and then with a 


little Water. In this Bed they may remain 


until the Beginning of September, when they 
ſhould be carefully taken up, with a Ball of 
Earth to their Roots, and ſome of them plant- 
ed amongſt Shrubs in ſmall Wilderneſs Quar- 
ters, where they will add to the Variety ; but 
there ſhould be a few planted into Pots, that 
they may be placed under a Frame in Winter, 
to ſhelter them from hard Froſts, which will 
often deſtroy them while they are young; but 
when they have acquired Strength, they will 
endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters very 
well. R 
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(CHAPEBA. | 
This is an American Name for this Plant, 
and at preſent we have no Engiih Name 
for it. 
The Characters are; 

It bath a Raſe flower, conſiſting of four Leaves, 
which are placed orbicularly, but are ſterile ; 
from the Middle ariſes the Pointal, which is plain, 
round, and umbilicated. The Embryo's grow at 
a ſeparate Diſtance on the ſame Plants, which 
afterward become ſoft ſpherical Berries, in- 
cluding rough Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. CAArEBA folio orbiculari & umbilicato 
læui. Plum. Nov. Gen. Caapeba with a round 
umbilicated Leaf. 

2, Caaresa folio orbiculari umbilicato to- 
mentoſo. Plum. Nov. Gen. Caapeba with a 
round woolly umbilicated Leaf. 

3. CAA RBA folio orbiculari non umbilicato. 
Plum. Nov. Gen, Caapeba with a round Leaf, 
not umbilicated. 

Theſe Plants are Natives of the warmeſt 
Parts of America, where they twiſt themſelves 
round whatever Trees or Shrubs grow near 
them, and ſometimes riſe to the Height of ſix 
or ſeven Feet. They are propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown in Pots filled with freſh 
light Earth, early in the Spring. "Theſe Pots 
muſt be plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of 
Tanners- bark, and muſt be frequently refreſhed 
with Water; when the Plants are come up 
about an Inch high, they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted into ſmall Pots filled with light rich 
Earth, and plunged into the Hot-bed again, 
obſerving to water and ſhade them until they 
have taken new Root; after which time the 
Glaſſes ſhould be raiſed in warm Weather 
every Day, to admit freſh Air to the 3 
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and they | muſt be frequently refreſhed with 


Water. During the Summer Seaſon they may 
remain in the Hot-bed, but at Michaelmas 
they muſt be removed into the Bark-ſtove, 
where they ſhould have a moderate Degree 
Heat, and muſt be frequently refreſhed with 
Water. 'The ſecond Year ſome of the ſtrong- 
eſt Plants will flower, and will continue ſe- 
veral Years after. 


CACALIANTHEMUNM. 
The Characters are; 
It bath a floſculous Flower, conſiſting of many 
Florets (like thoſe of Groundſel); but the Florets 


are. cut into four Segements, whereas thoſe of 


Groundſel are divided into five Parts: The Cup 
of the Flower is alſo ſlenderer than that of the 
Ground/el. | 

The Species are; 

1. CACALIANTHEMUM folio nerii glauco. 
Hort. Elth. Cacalianthemum with a glaucous 
oleander Leaf, commonly called the Cabbage- 
tree, | 

2. CAacALIANTHEMUNA Africanum, ficoidis 
folio. African Cacalianthemum with a ficoides 


af. 

The firſt of theſe Plants was brought from 
the Canary Iſlands, and hath been ſeveral 
Years in the Eng/iþ Gardens; where it hath 
riſen to the Height of eight or ten Feet, and 
has often produced Flowers in the Autumn, 
which fall off without bringing any Seed. It 
hath been by ſome unskilful Perſons called 
the Cabbage-tree, but for no other Reaſon, 
than that the Stem of this Plant is ſoft, and 
has ſomewhat the Appearance of a Cabbage- 
ſtalk. By others it has been as improperly 
called the en Jor no other Reaſon, 
than that it has long, narrow, glaucous Leaves; 
from whence ſome Writers in Botany have 
called it Arbor lavendule folio; i.e. a Tree 
with a Lavender Leaf; but as the Flower 
and Seeds nearly agree with the Cacalia, fo 
Dr. Dillenius has given it the Epithet of Caca- 
lianthemum ; to which I have taken the Li- 
berty to add the ſecond Sort, as being of the 
ſame Genus, by Flower and Seeds, tho' it has 
been commonly known by the Epithet Senecio. 

The firſt of theſe Plants may be propagated 
by Cuttings; which ſhould be taken off to- 
ward the latter End of May, and laid in a 
ſhady Part of the Green-houſe, for a Fortnight 
or three Weeks, that the Part where it was 
cut may be perfectly dry and healed over, 
otherwiſe it is very ſubject to rot. Theſe 
Cuttings ſhould be planted in Pors filled with 
a ſandy Earth, mixed with a little Lime Rub- 
biſh, and then plunged into a moderate Hot- 
bed ; obſerving ro ſhade them in the Heat of 
the Day, as alſo to admit the Air, by raiſing 
the Glaſles; and every three or four Days they 
ſhould be refreſhed with Water ; but you muſt 
not give them too much Water, leſt you rot 
them. 

When the Cuttings are rooted ( which ma 
be known by their putting forth new pang 
they ſhould be enured to the open Air by De- 
grees; into which they muſt be removed to- 
wards the End of 7uly, or the Beginning of 
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Winter; but they muſt be placed in a well 
ſheltered Situation, where they may be ſcreened 
from Winds, and ſhaded from the Mid-day 
Sun, In this Place they ſhould remain until 
the End of September, or Beginning of October; 
when they muſt be removed into the Green- 
houſe, and placed near the Windows, that 
they may enjoy the free Air, until the End of 
October; when the more hardy Plants are re- 
moved into the Houſe, and the whole Number 
of Plants are diſpoſed in the Order they are to 
remain during the Winter Seaſon : Therefore 
at this time you muſt place theſe Plants in the 
Middle of the Houſe, where they may be beſt 
defended from Cold. During the Winter Sea- 
ſon theſe Plants muſt be watered but little ; 
for much Wet at that time is apt to rot them: 
But however, they muſt not be kept too dry ; 
for then they will often ſhrink, which is equally 
deſtructive to them. In the Summer theſe 
Plants may be placed abroad in a well-ſhel- 
tered Situation, with Su] ms, Cotyledons, and 
other ſucculent Plants; obſerving to refreſh 
them often with Water in dry Seaſons : and as 
the Plants advance, ſo they ſhould be removed 
into larger Pots; always obſerving to plant 
them in light ſandy Earth, mixed with Lime 
Rubbiſh, in which they will thrive much better 
than in richer Earth. 

The ſecond Sort is now very common in 
England, though it has not been near ſo long 


an Inhabitant of our Gardens as the former. 


This is a Native of the Country about the 
Cape of Good Hope ; from whence it was brought 
to the Gardens in Holland, where it was firſt 
propagated in Europe, and hath been ſince 
communicated to moſt Parts of Europe. This 
Plant may be eafily propagated by Cuttings, 
which may be taken from the old Plants any 
time during the Summer Seaſon. Theſe muſt 
be laid by to dry, as was directed for the 
former Sort, and may be managed in the like 
Manner. 'This Plant may be treated in a 
hardier manner than the former, but muſt not 
have too much Wet in Winter. This flowers 
every Year with us, and will grow to be fix 
or eight Feet high. The greateſt Beauty of 
this Plant conſiſts in its fine, glaucous, ſuc- 
culent Leaves; which, when broken, emit 
a ſtrong Scent ſomewhat like Turpentine ; 
from whence ſome Perſons have given it the 
Name of Balm of Gilead 'Tree, though very 
improperly. 


CACALIA. 
This Plant hath no Engli/b Name. 
The Characters are; 

It hath a floſculous Flower, conſiſting of many 
Petals, divided into four Parts, fitting on the 
Embryo, and contained in an almoſt cylindrical 
Empalement. The Embryo afterward becomes a 
Seed, furniſhed with Down. | 

The Species are; 

1. CacAxIA tomentoſa. C. B. P. Woolly 

Cacalia. 


2. CacATLIA foliis crafſis birſutis. C. B. P. 


Cacalia with thick hairy Leaves. 


3. Cacaita 


Auguſt,” that they may be hardened bebre 
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glabris. 
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| 0 4 3 oltis cutanei: acutioribus 
2 8 B. P. ft with ſmooth- pointed 


Cacaiia Pyrenaica, alliaria folio. Tourn. 
Pyrenean Cacalia, with an Alliaria Leaf. 


5. Cacaiia Alpina foliis utrinque denſo & Qi 


candidi{fimo tomento obſitis. Tourn. Cacalia of 


the Aips, whoſe Leaves are covered on both 


Sides with a thick white Down. os Sau 

6. Cacatia Virginiana glabra, foliis deltoi- 
dibus ſinuatis ſubtus glaucis. Moriſ. Smooth 
Virginian Cacalia, with ſinuated Leaves, which 
are of a Sea- green Colour on their Underſide. 

5. Cacaiia foliis rotundioribus, ad caulem 
ſeffilibus. Mor. Cacalia, with round Leaves 
ſitting cloſe to the Stalk. ; 

Theſe Plants do moſt of them grow wild on 
the mountainons Parts of Auſtria, the Alps 
and Pyrenean Mountains, from whence they 
have been obtained by ſome curious Botaniſts, 
who preſerve them in their Gardens for the 
Sake of Variety. The ſixth Sort was found 
in Virginia, from whence it was brought to 
Europe. 

They are all of them ry hardy Plants in 
reſpe& to Cold, therefore they muſt have a 
cool ſhady Situation, and ſhould be planted in 
a ſtrong freſh Earth, which has not been dung- 
ed. They may be propagated by parting of 
their Roots in Autumn ; and require no other 
Culture but to keep them clear from Weeds, 
and in very dry Weather to water them two or 
three times a Week, 

They may alſo be propagated by Seeds, but 
theſe ſhould be ſown as ſoon as poſſible after 
they are ripe, for they will not grow, if they 
are kept long out of the Ground. 'Theſe Seeds 
ſhould be ſown in Pots filled with freſh loamy 
Earth, and placed in a ſhady Situation. In the 
Spring the Plants will appear, when they muſt 
be carefully weeded, and in dry Weather ſhould 
be frequently refreſhed with Water, which 
will greatly forward the Plants in their Growth. 
In Autumn they muſt be tranſplanted into a 


ſhady Border, at about a Foot a-part, where 


they may remain to flower. 


CACAO ; The Chocolate-nut. 
The Characters are; 

It hath a Roſe-flower, conſiſting of a great 
Number of Petals, from whoſe many-leav'd Em- 
palement ariſes the Pointal, which is a Tube cut 
into many Parts, which afterward becomes a 
Fruit ſhaped ſomewhat like a Cucumber, and 
deeply furrowed, in which are contained [everal 
Seeds, collected into an oblong Heap, and are ſlit 
down ſomewhat lik: Almonds. © ö 


We have but one Species of this Plant; 
which is, | 
Exot. The Chocolate-nut 


Cacao. Cu. 
Tree. 

This Tree is a Native of America, and is 
found in great Plenty in ſeveral Places between 
the Tropicks, but particularly at Carraca and 
Carthagena, on the River Amazons, in the 
Iſthmus of Darien, at Honduras, Guatimala, 
and Nicaragua. Art all theſe Places it grows 
wild without Culture, but it is cultivated in 
many of the Iſlands which are poſſeſſed by the 
French and Spaniards, and was ormerly planted 
in ſome of the Iſlands which are in the Poſ- 


ſeſſion of the Engliſh ; but it h " 
8 Lliſb; but it has been neg 


Trees you muſt firſt be very 
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lected for many Years paſt, ſo that at preſent 
it is ſo ſcarce in thoſe Places that the Engliſh . 
are ſupplied with it by the French and Span 
ards, who make the Inhabitants pay them a 
good Price for it; and as there is a great 
uantity of it conſumed by the Engliſh, ſo 
conſequently it muſt make an Alteration in 
the Balance of Trade, greatly to the Prejudice 
of the Engliſh, which might be eaſily remedied 
if the Planters in our Colonies were but the 
leaſt induſtrious, ſince as it formerly did grow 
on thoſe Iſlands, ſo as to produce not only a 
ſufficient Quantity for their own Conſumption, 
but did ſupply England with great Quantities, . 
ſo there can be no Objection to the planting 
ot it in thoſe Iflands again, eſpecially, fince 
Sugars are become ſo bad a Commodity, that 
the Planters are moſt of them greatly reduced, 
and unleſs they can improve their Eſtates by 
ſome other Commodity, muſt be ruined in a 
few Years. — 

I ſhall therefore ſubjoin the beſt Account of 
this Plant, with the Culture which it requires 
in thoſe Countries, with the Profits which ariſe 
from it, to thoſe who have planted ſome of 
theſe Trees of late Years, by way of Experi- 
ment; and ſhall afterwards give Directions for 
the cultivating of it in England, by way of 
Curioſity. 

In the making of a Plantation of Chocolate- 
careful in the 
Choice of the Situation and the Soil, otherwiſe 
there will be ſmall Hopes of Succeſs. As to 
the Situation, it ſhould be in a Place where the 
Trees may be protected from ſtrong Winds, to 
which if they are expoſed, they will ſoon be 
deſtroyed. So that in ſuch Places where Tor- 
rents of Water have waſhed away the Earth, 
ſo as to leave broad and deep Furrows, (which 
the Inhabitants of thoſe Iflands call Gullies) 
theſe Trees will thrive exceedingly. And as 
theſe are very frequently to be found in thoſe 
Iflands, and many of them being of large Ex- 
tent, ſo it may be a great Improvement to 
ſome Eſtates, which at preſent are of {ſmall 
Value. 'The Soil in theſe Gullies is generally 


rich and moiſt, which is what theſe 'Trees re- 


quire, ſo that they will make great Progreſs in 
theſe Places, as hath been experienced by ſome 
few Perſons who have lately cultivated ſome 
of theſe Plants. But where there are not a 
ſufficient Number of theſe Gullies, Choice 
ſhould be made of a Situation which is well ſhel - 
tered by large Trees, or if there are not Trees 
already grown, there ſhould be three or four 
Rows planted round the Spot which is deſigned 
for the Chocolate-Trees; of ſuch Sorts which 
are of quickeſt Growth ; and within theſe 
Rows there ſhould be ſome Plantain-'Trees, 
planted at proper Diſtances, which being very 
quick of Growth, and the Leaves being very 
large, will afford a kindly Shelter to the young 
Chocolate-Trees, which are placed between 
them. 

The Chocolate-Trees which cultivated 
ſeldom grow to be more than en or fif- 
teen Feet in Height, nor do they ſpread their 
Branches very wide, fo that if the Plantain- 
Trees are placed in Rows about twenty-four 
Feet aſunder, there will be Room enough for 
two Rows of Chocolate-Trees between each 

O Row 
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Row of Plantains; and if they are planted at 
ten Feet Diſtance in the Rows it will be fuffi- 
cient Room for them. Thoſe Trees which are 
found wild in uncultivated Places, are generally 
of much larger Growth, which may be occaſi- 
oned by the other Trees, amongſt which theſe 
are found growing; for being protected from 
the Winds by thoſe, they are not ſo much in 

Danger therefrom, as thoſe which are culti- 

vated; and the other Trees cloſely ſurround- 

ing of them, will naturally draw them up to a 

greater Height. However, that is not a de- 

fireable Quality in theſe Trees, for the lower 
they are the better the Fruit may be gathered 
without injuring of the Trees, and the leſs 
they are expoſed to the Injuries of the Wea- 
ther. So that the Inhabitants never deſire 
to have their Trees above twelve or fourteen 
Feet high. | 

The Soil which theſe Trees thrive to moſt 
Advantage upon, is a moiſt, rich, deep Earth, 
for they generally ſend forth one tap Root, 
which runs very deep into the Ground, fo that 
where-ever they meet with a rocky Bottom 
near the Surface, they ſeldom thrive, nor are 
they of long Continuance ; but in a rich deep 
moiſt Soil they will produce Fruit in pretty 
good Plenty the third Year from Seed, and 
will continue fruitful for ſeveral Years. 

Before the Plantation is begun, the Ground 
ſhould be well prepared by digging of it deep, 
and clearing it from the Roots of Trees and 
noxious Plants, which if ſuffered to remain in 
the Ground, would ſhoot up again after the 
firſt Rain, and greatly obſtru the Growth of 
the Plants, and it will be almoſt impoſſible to 
clear the Ground from thoſe Roots, after the 
Chocolate-Plants are come up, without greatly 
injuring them. 

When the Ground is thus prepared, the Rows 
ſhould be marked out by a Line, where the 
Nuts are to be planted, fo as that they may 
be placed in a quincunx Order, at equal Di- 
ſtance every way, or at leaſt that the Plantain- 
Trees between them, may form a Quincunx, 
with the two Rows of Chocolate- Trees, which 
are placed between each Row of them. 

In making a Plantation of Chocolate-nut- 
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Trees, the Nuts muſt be planted where the 


Trees are to remain, for if the Plants are tranſ- 
planted, they ſeldom live, and thoſe which may 
ſurvive it, will never make thriving Trees; for 
as I before obſerved, theſe Trees have a tender 
tap Root, which if broken, or any way injured, 
the Tree commonly decays. 

The Nuts ſhould always be planted in a 
rainy Seaſon, or at leaſt when it is cloud 
Weather, and ſome Hopes of Rain falling ſoon 
after. As the Fruit ripens at two different 
Seaſons, (viz.) at Midſummer, and at Chriſt- 
mas, ſo the Plantation may be made at either 
of thoſe; but the chief Care muſt be to chooſe 
ſuch Nuts as are perfectly ripe and ſound, 
otherwiſe the whole Trouble and Expence will 
be loſt. The Manner of planting the Nuts is, 
to make three Holes in the Ground, within two 
or three Inches of each other, at the Place 
where every Tree is to ſtand; and into each 
of theſe Holes ſhould be one ſound Nut planted 
about two Inches deep, covering of them gently 
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with Earth. The Reaſon for putting in three 
Nuts at every Place is, becauſe they ſeldom 
all ſucceed, or if moſt of them grow, the 
Plants will not be all equally vigorous ; fo that 
when the Plants have had one Year's Growth, 
it is very eaſy to draw up all the weak unpro- 
miſing Plants, and leave thoſe which are the 
moſt vigorous; but in doing of this,great Care 
ſhould be had to the Plants which are to re- 
main, ſo as not to injure or diſturb their Roots 
in drawing the other out. 

It is very proper to obſerve, that the Cho- 
colate-Nuts will not retain their growing Fa- 
culty long after they are taken from the Tr 
ſo that there is no poſſibility of tranſporting 
them to any great Diſtance for planting; nor 
ſhould they be kept long out of the Ground, 
in the natural Places of their Growth. There 
are ſome Authors who have wrote the Hiſtory 
of this Tree, and diſtinguiſh three different 
Sorts of the Nuts, from the Colour of their 
Skins, one of which-is of a whitiſh green Co- 
lour, one of a deep red, and the third of a red 
and yellow Colour ; but theſe are not ſpecifi- 
cally different, but do all ariſe from Seeds of 
the ſame Tree, as is the Caſe of our Filberts, 
which differ in the Colour of their Skins, but 
are of the ſame Colour within, and have the 
ſame Taſte. There are others, who would diſ- 
tinguiſh theſe Nuts by their Size and Form, 
ſome being large and thick, others almoſt as 
flat as Beans; but theſe Differences (I have 
been credibly informed) ariſe from ſome Acci- 
dent, as thoſe Trees which are young and vigo- 
rous, and grow upon a rich deep Soil, will 
always produce larger and better nouriſhed 
Fruit than thoſe which ſtand on a ſhallow dry 
Ground, and are unthriving Trees. As will 
alſo the Age of a Tree make a great Alteration 
in the Size of the Fruit; for old Trees are ge- 
nerally obſerved to produce ſmaller and flatter 
Nuts than thoſe which are young, or than the 
ſame Trees did bear while they were vigorous. 

W hen the Chocolate-Trees firſt appear above 
Ground, they are very tender, and ſubje& to 
great Injuries from the ſtrong Winds, the 
ſcorching Sun, or great Droughts ; for which 
Reaſon the Planters are obliged to guard 
againſt all theſe Enemies, firſh by making 
Choice of a ſheltered Situation, or at leaſt by 
planting Trees to form a Shelter; and, if poſſi- 
ble, to have the Plantation near the River, for 
the Conveniency of watering the Plants the firſt 
Seaſon, until they have made ſtrong Roots, 
and are capable of drawing their Nouriſhment 
from ſome Depth in the Earth, where they 
meet with Moiſture. But in order to ſhelter 
the Plants from the ſcorching Rays of the Sun, 
they generally plant two Rows of Caſſada be- 
tween each Row of Chocolate-Trees, which 
will grow about ſeven or eight Feet high, ſo 
will ſcreen the young Plants from the Violence 
of the Sun, the firſt Seaſon ; after which time 
they will be in leſs Danger of Injury there- 
from; and the following Seaſon, when the 
Caſſada is taken up for Uſe, the Ground ſhould 
be worked between the young Plants, being 
very careful not to injure their Roots by this 
Operation. This Method of planting the Caſ- 
ſada between the young Chocolate-Trees, is 
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vantage to the Planter; for when 
—— 5 the Caſſada are taken up for os, 
it will defray the Expence of wes. Fs 
Ground clean from Weeds, without whic ON 
oung Plants would come to nothing. — e 
Plantains alſo, which will be fit to cut 3 a — 
twelve Months after planting, will de ay > 
whole Expence of preparing the Ground, — 
that the Produce of the Chocolate- Trees, wi 
be neat Profit; for as the Plantains 233 
Fruit and decay, ſo they will be ſucceeded y 
Suckers, which will produce Fruit in eight 
Months after, whereby there will be a _ 
nual Supply of Food for the Negroes, _ 
will more than pay for keeping the Groun 
wrought, and clear from Weeds until the 
Chocolate-Trees begin to produce Fruit, which 
is generally the third Year after planting. 

The Planters uſually plant the Plantain-Trees 
two or three Months before the Chocolate-Nuts 
are ripe, that they may be ſo large as to afford 
Shelter to the young Plants when they come 
up, and the Caſſada is always planted a Month 
or fix Weeks before the Chocolate-Nuts, for 
the ſame Reaſon. Some People plant Potatoes, 
others Cucumbers and Melons, or Water-Me- 
lons, berween the Rows of Chocolate-Plants, 
which, they ſay, will prevent the Weeds from 
riſing to injure the young Plants ; for as theſe 
do all of them trail upon the Ground, ſo they 
occupy the whole Surface, and prevent the 
Weeds from growing ; but where this is prac- 
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tiſed it ſhould be done with great Caution, leſt 


by being over covetous you injure the young 
Chocolate-Nuts ſo much, as that they may 
never recover it. Therefore great Care ſhould 
be taken to reduce the Shoots of theſe Plants, 
whenever they approach the Chocolate-Trees, 
otherwiſe they will ſoon greatly injure, if not 
totally deſtroy them. 

In about ſeven or eight Days after the Cho- 
colate-Nurs are planted, the young Plants will 
begin to appear above Ground, when they 
ſhould be carefully looked over to fee if any 
of them are attacked by Inſects, in which Caſe, 
if the Inſects are not timely deſtroyed, they 
will ſoon devour all the young Plants. Or if 
there ſhould be any Weeds produced near the 
Plants, they ſhould be carefully cut down with 
a Hough, in doing of which great Care ſhould 
be taken that the tender Shoot is not injured. 
About twenty Days after the Plants have ap- 
peared, they will be five or fix Inches high, 
and have four or ſix Leaves, according to the 
Strength of the Plants, Theſe Leaves are al- 
ways produced by Pairs, oppoſite to each other, 
as are alſo the Branches ; ſo that they make 
very regular handſome Heads, if they are not 
injured by Winds. In ten or twelve Months 


they will be two Feet and an half high, and 


have fourteen or ſixteen Leaves; by this time 
the Caſſada which was planted between the 
Rows of Chocolate-Plants, will have large 
Roots fit for Uſe, ſo ſhould be then taken up, 
and the Ground being then wrought over again, 
will greatly encourage the young Plants, 

lu two Years time the Plants will have grown 
to the Height of three Feet and a half, or ſome- 
times four Feet, many of which will begin to 
flower ; but the careful Planters always pull off 


all theſe Bloſſoms, for if they are permitted to 
remain to produce Fruit, they will ſo much 
weaken the Trees that they ſeldom recover 
their Strength again, ſo as to make vigorous 
Trees, When theſe Plants are two Years and 
and a half old, they will produce Flowers again, 
ſome of which are often left to produce Fruit, 
but the more curious Planters pull off all theſe, 
and never leave any to produce Fruit until the 
third Year, when they leave but a few in 
portion to the Strength of the Trees; by which 
Method their Trees always produce larger and 
better nouriſhed Fruit than thoſe which are 
ſuffered to bear a larger Quantity, and the 
Trees will continue much longer in Vigour. 
The fourth Year they ſuffer their Trees to 
bear a moderate Crop, but they generally 
pull off ſome of the Flowers from thoſe Trees 
which are weak, that they may recover Strength 
before they are too old, 
From the time when the Flowers fall off to 

the Maturity of the Fruit, is about four Months; 


It is eaſy to know when the Fruit is ripe by the 


Colour of-the Pods, which become yellow on 
the Side next the Sun. In gathering of the 
Fruit they generally place a Negro to each Row 
of Trees, who, being furniſhed with a Basket, 
goes from Tree to Tree, and cuts off all thoſe 
which are ripe, leaving the others for a longer 


time to ripen. When the Basket is full, he 


carries the Fruit and lays it in a Heap at one 
End of the Plantation, where, after they have 
gathered the whole Plantation, they cut the 
Pods lengthwiſe, and take out all the Nuts, 
being careful to diveſt them of the Pulp which 
cloſely adheres to them; and then they ca 
them to the Houſe, where they lay them in large 
Casks, or other Veſſels of Wood raiſed above 
Ground, and cover them with Leaves of the 
Indian Reed and Mats, upon which they lay 
ſome Boards, putting ſome Stones thereon to 
keep them down cloſe, in order to preſs the 
Nuts. In theſe Veſſels the Nuts are kept four 
or five Days, during which time they muſt be 
ſtirred and turned every Morning, otherwiſe 
they will be in danger of periſhing from the 
great Fermentation they are uſually in. In 
this time they change from being white to a 
dark red or brown Colour. Without this Fer- 
mentation they ſay the Nuts will not keep, but 
will ſprout, if they are in a damp Place, or 
ſhrivel and dry too much, if they are expoſed 
to Heat. | 8 
After the Nuts have been thus fermented, 
they ſnould be taken out of the Veſſels, and 
ſpread on coarſe Cloths, where they may be 
expoſed to the Sun and Wind; but at Night, 
or in rainy Weather, they muſt be taken un- 
der Shelter, otherwiſe the Damp will ſpoil 
them. If the Weather proves fair, three Days 
time will be long enough to dry them, provided 
they are carefully turned from time to time, 
that they may dry equally on every Side. 
When they are perfectly dry they may be put 
up in Boxes or Sacks, and preſerved in a dr 
Place, until they are ſhipp'd off, or otherwi 
diſpoſed of. The freſher theſe Nuts are, the 
more Oil is contained in them, ſo that the 
older they are the leſs they are eſteemed. 
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Theſe Trees do not produce their Fruit on 
the young Branches, or at their Extremities, 
as do — other Trees; but from the Trunk 
and the larger Branches come out the Buds for 
Flowers and Fruit. While the Trees are young 
they do not produce their Fruit in great Plen- 
45 for before the Trees are eight Lears old 

reckon it a 14 Crop to have twenty- 
cight or thirty Pods on each Tree at one Ga- 
thering, eſpecially that at Midſummer, which 
is always a much worſe Crop than the Chriſt- 
mas Seaſon, which is occaſioned - the much 
greater Drought of the Spring ; for the Au- 
tumns being the rainy Seaſons, the Chocolate- 
Trees produce a much greater Quantity of 
Fruit. When the Trees are full grown and 
vigarous, they will ſometimes produce two 
Hundred, or two Hundred and forty Pods, 
at one Seaſon, which will make ten or twelve 
Pounds of Chocolate, when dried, ſo that it is 
a very profitable Commodity, and can be ma- 
naged with very little Charge, when compar'd 
with Sugar. I have been credibly inform'd by 
a Perſon of great Worth and Integrity, who 
reſided ſome Years in America, that he has 
ſeen as much Chocolate gathered from one 
Tree in a Year, as hath been worth thirty 
Shillings Sterling on the Spot ; ſo that as the 
Trouble of gathering and preparing for the 
Market being much leſs than for many other 
Commodities which are manufactured in the 
Britiſh Colonies, it is ſurprizing it ſhould be 
neglected, eſpecially as it is ſuch a great Part 
of Suſtenance to the better Sort of Inhabi- 
tants of thoſe Colonies, that they cannot live 
comfortably without it, and purchaſe it from 
the French and Spaniards at a conſiderable 
Price, which muſt greatly impoveriſh the Co- 
lonies in time. 

The Chocolate-Trees, if planted on a good 
Soil, and are properly taken Care of, will con- 
tinue vigorous and fruitful twenty-five or thirty 
Years 710 that the Charge of cultivating a Plan- 
tation of theſe Trees muſt be much leſs than 
that of Sugar, which muſt be annually plant- 
ed; for altho' the Ground between the Rows 
of Plants will require to be often houghed and 
wrought, yet the firſt working of a Ground 
to make a new Plantation of Sugar, Indigo, 
Caſſada, Sc. is a larger Expence than the = 
Workings are. Beſides, Sugar-canes require 
as much Labour in their Cultivation as an 
Plant whatever; and ſince the Inſects which 
deſtroy the Sugar-canes, have ſpread ſo much 
in the Britiſþ Colonies, nothing is a more un- 
certain Crop than Sugar, for which Reaſon I 
think it would be greatly worth the Planters 
Care, who are poſſeſſed of proper Lands for 
the Chocolate - Trees, to make ſome ſmall 
Trials at leaſt ro be convinced of the Truth of 
this Fact. 

The Leaves of theſe Trees being large, 
nay a great Litter upon the Ground when 
hey fall ; but this is not injurious, but rather 
of Service to the Trees; for the Surface of the 
Ground being covered with them, they pre- 
ſerve the Moiſture on the Surface, which is of 
great Uſe to the young tender Roots which 
are juſt under the Surface ; and when the 
Leaves are rotten, they may be buried in digg- 
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ing of the Ground, and it will ſerve as good 
Manure. Some Planters let the Pods in which 
the Chocolate is incloſed, lie and rot in a Heap ; 
(after they have taken. the Nuts out) which 
they alſo ſpread on the Ground inſtead of 
Dung. Either of theſe Manures are very good, 
provided they are well rotted before they are 
lay'd on the Ground ; and great Care ſhould 
be had, that no Vermin ſhould be carried on 
the Plantation with the Dung. 

Beſides the ordinary Care of digging, hough- 
ing, and manuring the Plantations of Chocolate- 
Trees, there is alto another Thing requiſite in 
order to their doing well, which is, that of 
pruning the decayed Branches off, and to take 
off ſmall ill-placed Branches, where-ever they 
are produced, But you ſhould be cautious 
how this Work is performed, for there ſhould 
be no vigorous Branches ſhortened, nor an 
large Amputations made on theſe Trees; for 
they abound with a ſoft glutinous milky Juice, 
which will flow out for many Days whenever 
they are wounded, which greatly weakens the 
Trees. However, ſuch Branches whoſe ex- 
treme Parts are decayed, ſhould be cut off, to 
prevent the Infection from going farther on; 
and ſuch Branches as are much decayed, ſhould 
be taken off cloſe to the Stem of the Tree; 
but this Operation ſhould be performed in dry 


Weather, ſoon after the Crop of Fruit is ga- 


thered. 

Some People perhaps may imagine, that what 
I have directed is a tedious laborious Work, 
and not to be performed by a few Slaves, but 
this is a great Miſtake ; for I have been credi- 
bly inform d, that five or fix Negroes will cul- 
tivate a Plantation of ten 'Thouſand of theſe 
Trees, provided they are properly inſtructed, 
which is a ſmall Number, when compared to 
the Quantity neceſſary to cultivate a Sugar 
Plantation of the like Extent of Ground. And 
when the Profits of both are compared, there 
will be a great Difference ; for ſuppoſing we 
ſer the Price of five Shillings, for the Produce 
of each Tree, when grown, per Aunum, (which 
I think is being very moderate, conſidering 
what has been related) then a Plantation of 
ten Thouſand Trees will produce twenty-five 
Hundred Pounds a Year, which to be managed 
by ſix or ſeven Negroes, without the Expence 
of Furnaces, Ec. is a much greater Profit than 
I believe can be made from any other Commo- 


dity. 

In order to cultivate this Plant in Europe, by 
way of Curioſity, it will be neceſſary to have 
the Nuts planted into Boxes of Earth (in the 
Countries where they grow) ſoon aſter they 
are ripe (becauſe if the Nuts are ſent over 


they will loſe their growing Quality before 


they arrive). Theſe Boxes ſhould be placed 
in a ſhady Situation, and muſt be frequently 
watered, in order to forward the Vegetation 
of the Nuts. In about a Fortnight after the 
Nuts are planted, the Plants will begin to ap- 
pear above Ground; when they ſhould be care- 
fully watered in dry Weather, and protected 
from the violent Heat of the Sun, which is 
very injurious to theſe Plants, eſpecially while 
they are young ; they ſhould alſo be kept very 
clear from Weeds, which if ſuffered to grow in 
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es. will ſoon. over- bear the Plants, and 
4 thi When the Plants are grown 
ſtrong enough to tranſport, they ſhould be 
ſhipped, and placed where they may be ſcreen'd 
from ſtrong Winds, ſalt Water, and the vio- 
jent Heat of the Sun. During their Paſſage they 
muſt be frequently refreſh'd with Water, but 
it muſt not be given to them in great Quanti- 
ties, leſt it rot the tender Fibres of their Roots, 
which will deſtroy the Plants; and when they 
come into a cool Latitude, they muſt be care- 
fully protected from the Cold, when they will 
not require ſo frequently to be watered ; for 
in a moderate Degree of Heat, if they have 
gentle Waterings twice a Week, it will be ſuf- 
ficient. : 

When the Plants arrive in England, they 
ſhould be carefully taken out of the Boxes, and 
each tranſplanted intoa ſeparate Pot filled with 
light rich Earth, and plunged into a moderate 
Hot-bed of Tanners - bark, being careful to 
cover the,Glaſſes in the Heat of the Day, to 
ſcreen the Plants from the Sun; they muſt 


alſo be frequently watered, but it muſt be 


done with Caution, not to rot their Roots; in 
this Hot- bed the Plants may remain till Michael- 
mas, when they muſt be remov'd into the 
Bark-ſtove, and plunged into the Tan, in the 
warmeſt Part of the Stove. During the Win- 
ter Scaſon the Plants muſt be frequently re- 


freſhed with Water, but it muſt be given to 


them in ſtall Quantities, but in Summer the 

will requife a more plentiful Share. Theſe 
Plants are too tender to live in the open Air in 
this Country, even in the hotteſt Seaſon of the 
Year, ſo they muſt conſtantly remain in the 
Bark-ſtove, obſerving in very warm Weather 
to let in a large Shate of freſh Air to them, and 
in Winter to keep them very warm: As the 
Plants increaſe in Bulk, ſo they ſhould be 
ſhifted into larger Pots, in doing of which 
there muſt be particular Care taken not to tear 
or bruiſe their Roots, which often kills the 
Plants, nor muſt they be placed in Pots too 
large, becauſe that is a ſlow but ſure Death to 
them : The Leaves of theſe Plants muſt be 
frequently waſhed, to clear them from Filth, 
which they are ſuhject to contract by remain- 
ing conſtantly in the Houſe, and this becomes 
a Harbour for ſmall Inſects, which will infeſt 
the Plants, and deſtroy them, if they are not 
timely waſhed off: If theſe Rules are duly ob- 
ſerved, the Plants will thrive very well, and 
may produce Flowers in this Climate, but it 
will be very difficult to obtain Fruit from 
them ; for, being of a very tender nature, 


they are ſubject to many Accidents in a cold 
Country. | 


CACHRYS. 


We have no Engliſb Name for this Plant. 
The Characters are; 


The Flowers grow on an Umbel, which conſiſt 


of many Petals ranged circularly, and expand in 

Form of a Roſe, theſe reſt on the Empalement, 

which turns .to a Fruit, compoſed of two Parts, 

which are balf oval, ſometimes ſmooth, and 

ſometimes rough and channelled, comaining, Seeds 

—_ — Barley-corns. g 
oL, II. . 


ſulcato aſpero minori. Tourn. 


\ 


The eie are; on tn 
t. Cacuxys femine fungofo ſulcato aſpero, 
foliis ferulaceis. Mor. Umb. Cachrys, with a 
fungous, furrowed, rough Seed, and Fennel: 
giant Leaves, ET oy 

2. Cackxrs ſemine fungoſo ſulcato aſpero, 
foliis peucedani ang {na Mor. Umb. Cachry 
with a fungous furrowed rough Seed, a 
broadiſh Hogs-fennel Leaves. 

3. Cacurxys ſemine fungoſo ſulcato plano 

majore, foliis peucedani anguſtis. Mor. Hiſt. 
Cachrys, with larger plain furrow'd fungous 
Seed, and narrow Hogs-fennel Leaves. 
4 Cacurvs ſemine fungoſo ſulcaty Fre 
minore, foliis peucedani. Mor. Umb. Cachrys, 
with ſmaller plain furrow'd fungous Seed, and 
Hogs-fennel Leaves. 5 

5. Cacrs Hungarica, panacis folio. Tourn. 
Hungarian Cachrys, with an All-heal Leaf. 

6.. Cacuxrs foliis pucedani, ſemine fungoſo 
Cachrys, with 
Hogs-fennel Leaves, and ſmall rough fungous 
Seed. 

7. Cacuxrs Cretica, angelice folio, aſpbodeli 
radice. Tourn. Candy 8 with La An- 
gelica Leaf, and an Aſphodel Root. 

8. Cacuxrs Oriemalis, ferulæ folio, fructu 
alato plano. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Cachrys, withi 
a Fennel-giant Leaf, and a plain winged Seed. 

Theſe Plants are all propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe, 
for if they are kept out of the Ground until the 
following Spring, they often miſcarry, and 
when they ſucceed, they never come up until 
the Spring after, ſo that by ſowing them in 
Autumn a whole Year is ſaved, and the Seeds 
ſeldom miſcarry. Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown 
on a ſhady Border, where the Plants are to re- 
main, for the Plants having long Tap Roots 
do not bear tranſplanting ſo well as many other 
Kinds : The Diſtance to be obſerv'd for the 
ſowing of their Seeds ſhould be two Feet apart ; 
ſo if each kind is ſown in a Drill, when the 
Plants are come up, they may be thinned, 
leaving two or three of the moſt promiſing 
Plants of each kind to remain : 'Theſe Plants 
will begin to appear early in April, when they 
muſt be carefully clear'd from Weeds, and in 
dry Weather they ſhould be watered gently, 
which will greatly promote their Growth the 
firſt Year ; after which time they will ay ans 
no farther Care but to keep them clean from 
Weeds, and every Spring to dig the Groynd 
carefully between them. DD 

Theſe Plants decay to the Ground every 
Autumn, and come up again in the Spring; 
they commonly flower in the Beginning of 
May, and their Seeds are ripe in Auguſt ; their 
Roots ſometimes run down three or four Feet 
deep in the Earth, provided the Soil be light, 
and are often as large as Parſhips : They will 
continue many Years, and if the Soil is moiſt 
and rich, they will annually produce good 
Seeds, but when they grow on a dry Soil, the 
Flowers commonly fall away, and are not ſuc- 
ceeded by Seeds. e Th 

There is but little to be ſaid of the Uſes of 
this Genus of Plants: The Hungarians in the 


| Neighbourhood of Erlaw, as alſo thoſe who 
| P . | . border 


Kot of the Fifth S 


border on Tranſylvania, Servia, &e, eat the 
peties in a Scarcity of Corn, 


for Want of other Bread, 


CXSALPINA. 

This Plant was ſo named by Father Plumier, 
who diſcover'd it in America, in Honour to An- 
dreas Cægʒalpinus, who was an eminent Botanift 
and one of the firſt Writers on a Method of claſſe 
ing Plants. 

We have no Engliſh Name for this Plant. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a Flower of an anomalons Figure, con- 
fiſting of one Leaf, which is divided into four 
unequal Parts ; the upper Part is large and hol- 
Jowed like a Spoon. From the Bottom of the 
Flower ariſes the Pointal, among ft many in- 
curved Stamina, which afterward becomes a 
Pod, including oblong Seeds. 

We have but one Sort of this Plant, viz. 

Cas ALPINA polyphylla, aculeis borrida.Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Many-leav'd Cæſalpina, with large 
Thorns. 


This Plant is a Native of America, where it 


riſes to the Height of fourteen or ſixteen Peet, 
the Trunk and Branches being arm'd with very 
ſtrong Thorns, ſo that it is difficult to pals 
where they are in Plenty. It was found at 
Campecby by the late Doctor Houſtoun, who ſent 
the Seeds into England, from which ſome of 
theſe Plants were raiſed. 
This Plant is propagated by Seeds, which 
fhould be ſown in ſmall Pots filled with light 
ich Earth early in the Spring, and plunged 
nto a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, obſerving to 
water the Earth as often as it appears dry, in 
order to promote the Vegetation of the Seeds ; 
and if the Nights ſhould prove cold, the Glaſſes 
of the Hot-bed ſhould be cover'd with Mats, 
to keep the Bed in a moderate Warmth : In 
about two Months after the Plants will begin to 
appear, when they muſt be carefully clear'd 
from Weeds, and frequently refreſh'd with 
Water, and in warm Weather the Glaſſes of 
the Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed in the middle of 
the Day, to admit freſh Air to the Plants, 
which will greatly ſtrengthen them: When the 
Plants are about three Inches high, they ſhould 
be carefully taken out of the Pots, and each 
rranſplanted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with 
light freſh Earth, and plunged iato the Hot- 
bed again, obſerving to water them, and ſcreen 
them from the Heat of rhe Sun, until they have 
taken new Root, after which time the Glaſles 
of the Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed every Day, in 
proportion to the Heat of the Weather, to ad- 
mit freſh Air to the Plants, and they muſt be 
duly watered, and kept clear from Weeds; 
in this Hotbed the Plants may remain until they 
rouch the Glaſſes with their Tops, when they 
will be in Danger of being ſcorch'd by the Sun, 
which will retard their Growth ; therefore 
whenever they are grown ſo tall as to touch the 
Glaſſes with their Tops, they ſhould be re- 
moved into the Stove, and plunged into the 
Bark-bed, where they may have Room to 
grow. Theſe Plants being tender, ſhould al- 
ways be kept in the Bark-ſtove, and have a 
moderate Share of Heat in Winter, and being 
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pfac d amongſt other tender Exotick Plants of 


ory ſame Country, will afford an agreeable Va- 
R 


CAINITO. This is the American Name, 
by which the Indians called this Tree, accord- 
ing to Oviedo] Star-Apple, vulgo. 

A 4 Characters are; | 

ath an open Bell-ſhap'd Flower, conſiſting 
of one Leaf, and cut into ſeveral rd Rows og 15 
wards the Top; from whoſe Cup ariſes the Poin- 
tal, which afterward becomes a globular or 
olive: ſhap'd ſoft, fleſhy Fruit, inclaſing a Stone 
of the ſame Shape. 
The Species are; 

1. Calxx ro folio ſubtus aureo, fructu ma- 
liformi. Plum, Nov. Gen. The. Star-Apple, 
vulgo. 

2. Caintro folio ſubtus aureo, fructu oli- 
veformi. Plum. Nov. Gen. Cainito with olive- 
ſhap'd Fruit. 

Theſe Plants grow in the warmeſt Parts of 
America, where the Fruit of the firſt Sort is 
eaten by way of Deſert : This Tree grows to 
the Height of thirty or forty Feet, and has a 
ſtreight ſmooth Stem, regularly beſet with 
Branches, which are adorn'd with Leaves of a 
ſhining ; Breen Colour on their upper Sides, but 
of a ruſſet Colour underneath ; Fom the ſetting 
on of the Footſtalks of the Leaves comes out 
the Flowers, which have no great Beauty, but 
are ſucceeded by the Fruit, which is about the 
Size of a large Apple, and of the ſame Shape. 

The other Sort is not ſo common in our Set- 
tlements in America, but grows very plentifully 
in the Spaniſh Weft-Indies, from whence I have 
receiv'd Seeds of this and the former kind. 

They are both propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in Pots filled with light freſh 
Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners- 
bark, obſerving to refreſh the Earth often with 
Water, in order to promote the Vegetation of 
the Seeds: When the Plants are come up three 
Inches high, they ſhould be ſhaken out of the 
Pots, and carefully parted ; then put each into 
a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with freſh Earth, and 
plunge them into the Hot-bed again, being 
careful to ſhade the Glaſſes until the Plants 
have taken new Root, after which time they 
ſhould have Air and Water in proportion to 
the Warmth of the Seaſon ; when the Plants 
have grown ſo much as that their Roots are 
confin'd by theſe Pots, they ſhould be ſhifted 
into larger, always obſerving to preſerve a Ball 
of Earth to their Roots. 

Theſe Plants will not bear the cold of our 
Air in Summer, ſo muſt always be preſerv'd in 
the Bark-ſtove, and treated after the manner 
directed for the Coffee-tree ; with this Manage- 
ment the Plants will thrive exceedingly, and 
ra 5 hoped, will ſoon produce Flowers in Eng- 
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CAKILE, Sea-Rocket. 
The Characters are; | 
It hath a croſs-ſbap'd Flower, conſiſting of four 
Petals, from whoſe Cup ariſes the Pointal, which 
afterward becomes a Fruit, reſembling the Point 
of a Spear, and is jointed, in each of which Di- 
_ wifions 


0 


viſions is lodged one Seed, which is for the moſt 


part oblong. | 
The Species are; en 

1. CaKILE maritima, "ey folio. T. Cor. 

-Rocket, with a larger Leat. Eero) 
* CantLe maritima, anguſtiore folio. L. Cor. 
Sea- Rocket, with a narrow Leaf. | 

3. Caxite Graca arvenſis, filiqua firiata 
brevi. J. Cor, Greek Sea-Rocket, with a ſhort 
ſtriated Pod. t 

4 CaKIIR Orientalis, fructu minimo verru- 
coſo. J. Cor. Eaſtern Sea-Rocket, with a mall 
warted Fruit. | 

The two firſt Sorts grow wild in divers Parts 
of Europe on the Sea-ſhore, where the Salt Wa- 
ter generally flows: The fecond Sort is pretty 
common in England, but the firſt hath not been 
found wild in this Country : The third and 
fourth Sorts were diſcovered by Doctor Tour- 
nefort, who ſent their Seeds to the royal Gar- 
den at Paris. 

They are all annual Plants, their Seeds 
ſhould be ſown in Autumn, ſoon after they are 
ripe, in the Place where they ſhould remain, 


for they will not bear tranſplanting well; when 


the Plants are come up, they ſhould be kept 
clear from Weeds, and where they are too 
cloſe, they muſt be thinned, ſo as to leave 
them four or five Inches aſunder, which is all 
the Culture they require; in June they will 
flower, and their Seeds will ripen in Auguſt; 
there is no Beauty or Uſe in theſe Plants at pre- 
ſent known, but they are preſerved in botanick 
Gardens for Variety. 


CALABA, Indian Maſtick-tree. 
The Characters are; 

It hath a roſaceous Flower, conſiſting of ſeve- 
ral Petals, which are placed in a circular Or- 
der, from whoſe Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, 
which afterwards becomes a ſpherical fleſhy 
Fruit, including a Nut of the ſame Form, 

We know but one Sort of this Plant, which 
I 

1 folio citrii ſplendente. Plum. N. G. 
39. Indian Maſtick- tree, with a ſnining Citron 
Leaf. | 

This 'Tree grows to a great Magnitude in 
the warm Parts of America, where it is a Na- 
tive: From the Trunk and Branches there iſſues 
out a clear Gum, ſome what like Maſtick, from 
whence it received its Name, the Gum being 
us'd in thoſe Countries as Maſtick. 

At preſent this Tree is pretty rare in Eng- 
land, it being ſo tender as not to bear the open 
Air ; fo that it muſt be preſery'd in Stoves, 
with the moſt tender Exotick Plants; it is pro- 
pagated by the Nuts, which are frequently 
brought from America; theſe ſhould be planted 
in ſmall Pots filled with freſh light Earth, and 
plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, ob- 
ſerving to water the Pots frequently, to forward 
the Vegetation of the Nuts, which having hard 
Shells, are pretty long before they break their 
Covers, unlefs they have a good Share of Heat 
and Moiſture, When the Plants are come up 
about two Inches high, they ſhould be carefully 


tranſplanted, each into a - ſeparate ſmall Pot 


filled with light freſh Earth, and plung'd into 


" 
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a moderate Hot: bed of Tanners · bark, obſery- 
ing to water and ſhade them until they have 
taken new Root, after which time they ſhould 
have Air admitted to them in proportion to the 
Heat of the Weather and the Bed in which 
they are placed, and they muſt be frequently 
watered in warm Weather ; in this Bed they 
may remain during the Summer Seaſon, but at 
MichaeImas they ſhould be remov d into the 
Bark-ſtove, and plac'd in a warm Situation ; 
during the Winter Seaſon theſe Plants will re- 


quire Water pretty often, but it ſhould not be 


given to them in large Quantities, eſpecially in 
cold Weather, leſt it rot the Fibres of their 
Roots. 

The Spring following the Plants ſhould be 
ſhaken out of the ſmall Pots, in which they 
were placed, and tranſplanted into Pots of a 
larger Size, obſerving to pare off all the decay d 
Fibres, and fill the Pots with the above- men- 
tion'd freſh Earth, and plunge them into the 
Hot-bed again, obſerving to water them more 
frequently, and give them a greater Share, as 
the Weather increaſes warm : The other Ma- 
nagement of theſe Plants being the ſame as 
hath been directed for the Coffee-tree and ſome 
other tender Exotick 'Trees, it need not be re- 


peated. 


CALCEOLUS, Ladies Slipper. 
The Characters are; 1 p 

It hath an anomalous Flower, conſiſting of ſix 
diſſimilar Leaves, four of which are placed in 
the Form of a Croſs ; the other two poſſeſs the 
Middle, one of which is bid, and refts upon the 
other, which is ſwelling, and ſhaped like a Shoe : 
The Empalement becomes a Fruit, open on three 
Sides, to which adbere the Valves, pregnant with 
very ſmall Seeds like Duſt. | 

The Species are; 

1. CaLcEoLvs Marianus. Dod. Ladies 
Slipper. 

2. Cal col us fore majore. Tourn. Ladies 
Slipper, with a larger Flower. | 

3. CarceoLus Marianus Canadenſis. Cor- 

nut. Canady Ladies Slipper. 

4. CaiceoLus Marie luteus. Mor. H. R. B. 
The yellow Ladies Slipper. | 

The firſt Species grows wild in the North of 
England, and in Scotland ; from whence the 
Plants may be procured. The beſt Seaſon for 
tranſplanting of them is in Autumn, juſt as the 
Leaves decay ; when the Roots ſhould be care- 


fully taken up with a large Ball of Earth to 


them, and muſt be planted in a ſtrong loamy 
Soil, and in a ſhady Situation ; where if the 
are ſuffered to remain undiſturbed, they wi 


produce their beautiful Flowers in May; and 


may be preſerved ſeveral Years : But if they 
are placed in a warm, rich Soil, they will not 
thrive, and rarely produce any Flowers. 

The ſecond Sort is not a Native of England, 
but is equally hardy with ours ; fo that if Roots 
can be procured from abroad, they muſt be 
treated in the ſame manner as hath been di- 
reed for that. 

The third Sort is found in New-England, 
Vrginia, and North-Carolina, in moiſt Woods, 
from whence the Roots may be mo 
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Theſe muſt have a moiſt, ſhady 


Situation, 


and in Winter ſhould be ſcreened from ſevere 


Froſts, otherwiſe they cannot be preſerv'd in 


this Country: For although they are found 


wild in Countries where they have much colder 
Winters, yet growing in the Woods, they are 
covered with Leaves, and are protected by 
the Trees; fo that the Froſt doth not penetrate 
very deep into the Earth. : 
All theſe Plants ſhould be placed in a ſhady 
Situation, and in dry Weather muſt be fre- 
uently water d, otherwiſe they will not thrive, 
for they generally grow on moiſt ſpringy Soils, 
and where they are ſhaded with Trees; ſo that 
where there is not particular Care to keep them 
ſt during their Seaſon of Growth, they ſel- 


dom thrive in Gardens. 


CAMARA, American Viburnum, vulgo. 
The Characters are; 

It hath an anomalous perſonated Flower, con- 
ſiſting of one Leaf, whoſe upper Lip (or Creſt lis 
ereft, but the Beard (or under Lip) is divided 
into three Parts, The Embryo upon which the 
Flower ſits, afterward becomes a ſoft Fruit or 
Berry, incloſing a bard, round Seed ; to which 
may be added, that many Embryo's are collected 
into one Body. | 

The Species are; 

1. Camara ſpinoſa, fore variegato. Plum. 
Nou Cen. American Viburnum, with a vari- 
egated Flower. 

2. Camara frifolia, purpuraſcente fore. 
Plum, Nov. Gen. American Viburnum, with 
three Leaves and a purpliſh Flower. 

3. Camara ſalvie foliis, floribus incarnatis. 
American Viburnum, with Sage Leaves, and 
fleſh-colour'd Flowers. 

4. Camara meliſſæ folio, fore variabili. 
Hort. Elth. American Viburnum, with a Balm 
Leaf, and a variable Flower. 

Theſe Plants are Natives of America, where 
there are ſeveral other Species than are here 
enumerated. They may be raiſed from Seeds, 
which may be obrain'd from Jamaica, Barba- 
does, or any of the warm Iſlands in the Weſt- 
Indies ; where they are known by the Name of 
Wild Sage. Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown in 
February or March, in ſmall Pots filled with 
light rich Earth, which ſhould be plunged into 
a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, obſerving to re- 
freſh the Earth often with Water ; and in the 
Heat of the Day the Glaſſes ſhould be raiſed to 
admit the Air to the Pots, otherwiſe the Bed 
will be ſo hot as to endanger the ſcalding of the 
Seeds. In about five or ſix Weeks after the 


Seeds are ſown, the Plants will begin to appear; 


when you muſt be careful to refreſh them often 
with Water, as alſo to give them Air, in pro- 
portion to the Warmth of the Bed in which 
they are placed; and ſo ſoon as the Plants are 
two Inches high, they ſhould be taken care- 
fully out of the Pots in which they were ſown, 
and tranſplanted, each into a ſeparate ſmall 
Pot filled with freſh light Earth, and plunged 
again into the Hot-bed : But you muſt obſerve 
to ſtir up the Bark with a Dung-fork, that it 
may renew its Heat; and when the Pots are 
plunged, you muſt water them pretty well, to 


ſettle the Earth to the Plants, which muſt be 
repeated often : You muſt alſo ſhade the Glaſſes 
until the Plants have taken new Root ; after 
which time they ſhould have Air and Water, 
in proportion to the Heat of the Seaſon, and 
the Bed in which they are plac'd. 

By the middle or latter End of June the 
Plants will have acquired Strength, and the 
Roots will fill the ſmall Pots into which they 
were planted; therefore you ſhould ſhake them 
out of thoſe, and put them into Pots of a 
larger Size, which ſhould be again plunged in- 
to the Hot-bed, to encourage the Plants to 
take Root ; after which time they ſhould be 
enured by Degrees to the open Air, into which 
they ſhould-be removed in the middle of Fuly, 
placing them in a warm Situation, where they 
may be defended from ſtrong Winds ; and 
toward the End of the Month they will begin 
to ſhew their Flowers, which are produc'd in 
Cluſters at the Extremity of the Branches, and 
will continue in Beauty for near three Months. 

Toward the End of September theſe Plants 
muſt be removed into the Stove, obſerving to 
place them where they may enjoy free Air, 
and have the Benefit of the Sun, as alſo to 
refreſh them often with Water ; but in the 
Depth of Winter you muſt not give them too 
much at one time: You muſt alſo keep them 
clear from dead Leaves, or decayed Branches ; 
which, if ſuffered to remain, are often inju- 
rious to the Plants, 

Theſe Plants muſt remain in the Stove until 
June; for if they are carried abroad too ſoon, 
they are often injur'd by the cold Nights, 
which frequently happen in May. But you 
ſhould let them On as much Air as poſſible 
in the Spring, when the Weather is mild, 
otherwiſe the Shoots will be weak, and when the 
Plants are expoſed they generally decay, whereby 
their Flowers are deſtroyed. When they are 
removed out of the Stove, they ſhould be 
placed in a warm Situation, and muſt be fre- 
quently watered ; which will cauſe them to 
produce much ſtronger Flowers, and in greater 
Plenty than otherwiſe they would. With this 
Management the Plants will grow to the Height 
of five or ſix Feet, and may be trained to have 
regular Heads, and in warm Seaſons will often 
produce ripe Seeds in England. 

They may alſo be propagated from Cuttings, 
which ſhould be taken from the old Plants in 
April, and muſt be planted into Pots filled with 
light rich Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed 
of Tanners- bark, obſerving to water and ſhade 
them until they have taken Root; after which 
time they muſt be treated in the manner di- 
reed for the ſeedling Plants. 


CAMPANULA, Bell-flower. 

The Species omitted in the former Volum 
are ; 

15. CaMeANULA arvenſis procumbens. Inſt. 


R. H. Venus's Looking-glaſs, vulgo. 


16. CAMPANULA arvenſis erecta. H. I. 
Upright Venus's Looking-glaſs. 

I7. CAMPANULA arvenfis erecta, flore albo. 
Inft. R. H. Upright Venus's Looking-glaſs, 
with a white Flower, | 
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18. CaneanvLa arvenſis procumbens, flore 


albo. H. L. Venus's 
white Flower. 


Looking-glaſs, with a 
19. CAMPANULA maxima, foliis latiſſimis, 


flore ceruleo. » C. BP. | Greateſt Bell-flower, 


with broad Leaves, and a blue Flower, com- 
monly called Giant Throatwort./\ + | 
20. CaM AN UUlIA maxima, foliis latiſſimis, 


fore albo. C. B. P. Greateſt Bell- lower, with 


broad Leaves, and a white Flower. 
21. CAuPANULA pratenſis, fore conglome- 
rato. C. B. P. Little Throatwort, or Canter- 
bury Bells, vulgo. . | ; 
al . pratenſis, fore conglome- 
rato albo. H. R. Par. Little Throatwort, or 
Canterbury Bells, with a white Flower. 
23. CaMPANULA foliis echii, floribus villoſis. 
C. B. Bell- flower with Leaves like Vipers- 
bugloſs, and hairy Flowers. f 
24. CampANuLa foliis anchuſæ, floribus ob- 
jongis. C. B. Bell- flower with Leaves like 
Alkanet, and longiſh Flowers. | 
25. CamMeANULA nemoroſa anguſtifolia, ma- 
guo flore, major. Inſt. R. H. Greater wood 
Bell-flower, with a narrow Leaf, and large 
Flower. "ET Fe 
26. CamPANuLA nemoroſa anguſtifolia, par- 
wo fore. Inſt. R. H. Narrow-leafed wood 
Bell-flower, with a ſmall Flower. 
27. Car AN ul A minor rotundifolia vulgaris. 
CB. Common ſmall round-leafed Bell-flower. 
28. CameANULA fentagonia perfoliata. 
Mor. Hift. Five-corner'd Bell-flower, with a 
perſoliated Leaf. | WS 
The four firſt Sorts of Venus's Looking-glaſs 
are annual Plants; the Seeds of theſe ſhould be 
ſown in the BordersoftheFlower-garden, where 
they are to remain ; for they do not love tranſ- 
planting. If the Seeds are ſown in April, the 
Plants will lower in une and July; but if they 
are ſown in May, they will not flower till Au- 
guft : ſo that by ſowing them at different Times, 
there may be a Succeſſion of them in Flower 
during all the Summer Months; and if the 
Seeds are ſown toward the End of Auguſt, upon 
a light warm Soil, the Plants will abide the 
Winter, and flower early the Spring following. 
The Seeds of the firſt Sort are very common 
in all the Seed-ſhops in London : the fourth is a 
Variety of the firſt ; but the ſecond and third 
Sorts are leſs common in England. | 
All the other Sorts (except the laſt) are very 
hardy Plants, which abide many Years, and 
will grow in ſhady Places under the Drip of 
Trees; ſo that they are very proper to plant 
in Wilderneſs Quarters, where they will thrive, 
and produce their Flowers every Vear; ſo will 
afford an agreeable Variety in ſuch Parts of the 
Garden, where few other Plants will thrive. 
They may be propagated by ſowing of their 
Seeds on a Bed of freſh Earth in the Spring ; 
and when the Plants are come up, they ſhould 
be tranſplanted into Beds in the F lower-nurſery, 
obſerving to water them, until they have taken 
new Root; after which time they will require 
no farther Care, but to keep them clear 7 hi 
Weeds. At Michaelmas they may be tranſ- 
planted into the Places where they are deſigned 


to remain; where they will f 
7 15 y will continue many 


have taken good Root, th 


„ 


Vears, and will increaſe Ph their Roots, by 
which Method they may alſo be propagated. 

| The laſt Sort is an annual Plant, which may 
be propagated in the ſame manner as the Yenys 's 
Looking-glaſs ; but being a larger Plant, ſhould 
be allowed more Room to grow. If the Seeds 
of this Plant are permitted to fall on the Ground, 
the Plants will come up the following Spring, 
and thrive without any other Culture but keep- 
ing them clear from Weeds, | Ir 


CAMPHORATA, Stinking Ground-pine, 
uy The Species are ; WIE: $a, * 05 be 
1. Camprorata hirſuta. C. B. Hairy ? 
ſtinking Ground-pine. e 
2. CauHORATA glabra. C. B. Smoqtli 
ſtinking Ground-pine. E 
Theſe Plants grow plentifully on ſandy and 
rocky Soils near Montpelier, as alſo in tai and 
Spain; but are ſeldom cultivated in Gardens. 
The firſt Sort is reckoned amongſt_the offi- 
cinal Plants in the College Nene Bur 
at preſent is ſeldom uſed in Medicine. 
They may be propagated by Slips, which 
ſhould be planted in a ſhady Border in April, 
juſt as the Plants begin to ſhoot, obſerving to 
water them frequently; and when the Slips 
| may be tranſ- 
planted (with a Ball of Earth to their Roots) 
into a warm dry Border, or elſe into Pots, that 
they may be ſheltered in ſevere Froſts, other- 
wiſe they will be deſtroyed. PRIN 
They may alſo be propagated by Seed; but 
as they ſeldom perfe& their Seeds in this Coun- 
try, ſo the other Method is always uſed to 


- propagate them here. 


. CANNABINA, Baſtard-hemp. _ 
Aha 28 5; © 1. oi GE 8 

It is a Genus, whoſe Flowers have no Petals ; 
but conſiſt of a Number of Threads, and are bar- 
ren: for the Seed is produced on Female Plants, 
which have no viſible Flower ; but bave membra- 
naceous Seed-veſſels, which incloſe triangular 
Seeds, which are for the moſt part oblong, 

The Species are ; PET ax 

1. CannaBINa Cretica fruttifera. Tourn. 
Cor. Fruitful Baſtard-hemp of Candy. | 

2. CannABINAa - Cretica florifera. Tourn. 
Cor. Male Baſtard-hemp of Candy. 

Theſe two Plants both ariſe from the ſame 
Seeds (as is the Caſe with the Male and Female 
Plants of the common Hemp). They are Na- 
tives of the Archipelago, from whence Dr. Tour- 
nefort ſent the Seeds to the Royal Garden at 
Paris. They are hardy Plants, which may be 
propagated by ſowing their Seeds on a Bed of 
light freſh Earth in the Spring; and when the 
Plants are come up two Inches high, they 
ſhould be carefully tranſplanted into a Bed of 
freſh Earth, obſerving to ſhade and water them, 
until they have taken new Root; after which 
time they will require no farther Culture, but 
to keep them clear from Weeds. At Michaels 
mas the Plants will die down to their Rooks ; 
ſo they ſhould remain in theſe Beds until the 
Beginning of March, at which time they ſhould 
be tranſplanted out where they are to remain; 
where they ſhould be placed at a good Diftance 

Q = | from 


CA 


from each other, or any other Plants; for they 
grow pretty large, and will form | Heads, 
if they are ſuffered to remain many 
that they ſhould be planted at leaſt three Feet 
aſunder. 

In the native Places of their Growth they 
often riſe to the Height of ten or twelve Feet; 
but in England they ſeldom grow to more than 
half that Size: but when their Roots are very 
ſtrong, they will ſend forth ſix or eight Stems 
from each Root, ſo that they will occupy a 
large Space of Ground; but as there is no great 
e in theſe Plants, ſo there ſhould be but 
few of them admitted for Variet x. 


""CAPPARIS, the Caper- tre. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume 
are; hl iy 

2. Capyarrs ſpinoſa, fructu minore, folio 
rotundo. C. B. P. Prickly round-leafed Caper, 
with a ſmall Fruit. * 


leafed Caper. 

4 Carranrs Americana arboreſcens, lauri 

folio, fruttu longiſſimo. Plum. Cat. American 

Tree-caper, with a Bay-leaf, and a long Fruit. 
5. Cavyaris alia arboreſcens, lauri foliis, 

fructu oblongo ovato, Plum. Cat. American 


Tree-caper, with a Bay- leaf, and an oval Fruit. 


6. CApA AIS Americana arboreſtens, lauro- 


ceraſt foliis, fructu oblongo. American Tree- 


caper, with Laurel- leaves, and an oblong Fruit. 

The firſt, ſecond, and third Sorts are com- 
mon in the South of France, and in Italy, where 
they grow wild on the Walls, and old Ruins. 
At Toulon they cultivate theſe Plants upon the 
Walls, by ſowing of their Seeds in the Holes 


of the ſtone Walls, about three or four Feet 


from the Ground ; ſo that the Roots of the 
Plants penetrate into the Joints of the Walls, 
and from thence draw their Nouriſhment. In 
England it is very difficult to preſerve theſe 
Plants, eſpecially if they are planted in Earth; 
for theſe Plants thrive much better in Rubbiſh : 
ſo that where any Perſon is deſirous to cultivate 
them, they ſhould be planted in Pors filled with 
Lime-rubbiſh and Sand, and placed into a mo- 
derate Hot-bed, to forward their making new 
Roots; after which time they may be expoſed 
in the open Air in Summer; but in Winter they 
muſt be ſheltered from ſevere Froſt, which will 
deſtroy them. The Stump of theſe Plants are 
generally brought over in Plenty from Italy 
every Year, by the Perſons who bring over 
Orange-trees and Faſmines ; ſo that they may 
be purchaſed from them at a moderate Price, 
which is far the eaſieſt Method of being furniſhed 
with theſe Plants; for the Seeds are not eaſily 
obtained from abroad, nor do they ſucceed 
very well with us. Altho' theſe Plants require 
Shelter, when planted in Pots; yet they will 


endure the fevereſt Cold of our Winters, if 


growing in a Wall. 

The fourth, fifth and ſixth Sorts, are Natives 
of America: the fourth and fifth were diſco- 
vered by Father Plumier in the French Iſlands ; 
but the ſixth was found by Mr. Robert Millar, 
near Carthagenain the Spaniſh Weft-Indies, from 
whence he alſo ſent me the other two Kinds. 


Theſe three Sorts may be propagat 


ears; ſo 


3. Capranrs folio acuto. C. B. P. Sharp- 


C A 


ed by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown in Pots filled with light 
ſandy Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of 
Tanners-bark, ing to water the Earth 
frequently, to forward the Vegetation of the 
Seed. When the Plants are come up, they 
ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſmall Por 
filled with light ſandy Earth, and plunged into 
the Hot-bed again, obſerving to ſcreen them 
from the Sun, until they have taken Root ; 
after which time they muſt have Air and Wa- 
ter, in pr on to the Warmth of the Sea- 
ſon. When the Plants have filled theſe ſmall 
Pots with their Roots, they ſhould be carefully 
taken out, and their Roots trimmed, and put 
into larger Pots, and plunged into the Hot-bed 
again. In Winter theſe Plants muſt be removed 
into the Stove, and placed in the Bark-bed, 
where they ſhould be treated after the manner 
directed for the Guajava; with which Manage- 


ment theſe Plants will ſucceed. 


.CARDAMINE, Ladies-fmock. 
The Species omitted in the former Volume 
are ; | | 

4. CaxDbAMINE impatiens, vulgo. Sum minus. 
Ger. Emac. Impgtient Ladies-ſmock. 

5. CanDAaMINE impatiens altera birſutior. 
Raii Syn. The other rough impatient Ladies- 
{mock. | | 

6. Caxpamnine flore majore, elatior. Tourn. 
Taller Ladies-ſmock, with a larger Flower. 

7. CaxDaMiINE Sicula, foliis fumariæ. 
Tourn. Sicilian Ladies-ſmock, with Fumitary- 
leaves. 

8. CAR DA INR montana, aſari folio. Tourn. 
1 Ladies-ſmock, with an Afarabacca- 

9. Caxpamine Alpina minor, reſede folio. 
Tourn, Small Ladies-ſmock of the Apes, with 
a baſe wild Rocket-leaf. 

10. Caxpanine birſuta, chelidonii folio, 
fore purpuraſcente. Tourn. Hairy Ladies- 
ſmock, with a Celandine-leaf, and purpliſh 
Flower. | 

It. CaxDAMINE glabra, chelidonii folio. 
Tourn. - Smooth Ladies-ſmock, with a Celan- 
dine-leaf. 


12, Caxpamine Alpina prima triſolia. Cluf. 


The firſt three-leafed Ladies- ſmock of the Alpes. 

13. CAxDAMINE Graeca, chelidonii folio ra- 
rius & profundins inciſo, flore albo. Tourn. Cor. 
Greek Ladies-ſmock, with a Celandine-leaf, 
that has but few and deep Jags, and a white 


Flower. 


The fourth and fifth Sorts grow wild in Eng- 
land ; but are ſometimes allowed a Place in 
Gardens for Variety-ſake. When the Seeds of 
theſe Plants are ripe, the Pods burſt on the firſt 
Touch, and ſcatter the Seeds all around. If 
theſe Plants are put in a ſhady Border, and 
permitted to ſhed their Seeds, they will main- 
tain themſelves without any Care. 

The fixth Sort grows in marſhy Places, and 


in ſtanding Waters; ſo is rarely kept in Gar- 


dens. 

The ſeventh Sort is not a Native of England, 
yet will endure the ſevereſt Cold of this Climate 
in a warm Border; where, if it is — - 


C A 


A diſcovered by Dr. Journefort in Greece), 
Thi are all . — hardy: their Sceds ſhould 
12 ſoon after they are ripe, in a moiſt 
ſhady Situation, where the Plants will ſoon 
appear, and will require no other Care, but to 
ear them from Weeds; and if their Seeds are 
itted to ſcatter, the Plants will come up 
E. than if flown. Theſe Varieties are pre- 
ſerved in botanic Gardens, and ſome of them 
merit a Place in ſome ſhady Part of every curi- 
ous Garden, for their odd manner, of caſting 
forth their Seeds on the lighteſt Touch, when 


the Pods are ripe; which often ſurpriſes Stran- 


gers, who attempt to gather the Seeds, 


CARDIACA, Motherwort. 

The Species are; | 

Na J. B. 3. 320. Common 
Mother wort. 1 

2. CAR DIACA flore albo, Tourn. Mother- 
wort with a white Flower. 

3. Cazpiaca criſpa. Raii Hift. Curled 
Motherwort. 

Theſe Plants are preſerved in botanic Gar- 
dens for the ſake of Variety. The firſt is often 
found wild in England ; but it is only near 
Gardens, from whence it was ejected. The 
ſecond is a Variety of the firſt, from which it 
only differs in the Colour of the Flower. The 
third Sort differs from the two former, in hav- 
ing fine curled Leaves. 

All theſe are very hardy Plants, which will 
ſow themſelves where-ever they are introduced, 
ſo as to become Weeds in the Place. The 
Seeds of theſe Plants may be ſown the Beginning 
of March, on almoſt any Soil, or in any Situa- 
tion ; where the Plants will come up in April, 
and, if kept clear from Weeds, will thrive ex- 
ceedingly. When they are large enough to 
tranſplant, they ſhould be removed, and planted 
cighteen Inches or two Feet aſunder, becauſe 
they will grow pretty large. If the Weather 
ſhould prove dry, when they are tranſplanted, 
they ſhould be watered, until they have taken 
new Root; after which time they will require 
no farther Care, than to keep them clear from 
Weeds; and the ſecond Year they will flower, 
and produce ripe Seeds, The firſt Sort, being 
a medicinal Plant, is pretty much cultivated in 
the Phyſic-gardens near London, from whence 
the Markets are ſupplied with the Herb. 'The 


other two Sorts are only preſerved in botanic 
Gardens for the ſake of Variety. 


CARDUUS, Thiſtle. | 
The Species omitted in the former Volume 
are; | | of 

Caxpuvs galactites. J. B. 3. 54. The 
milky Thiſtle. 0 7 


5. CaxbDuus bumilis alatus, five Carduus 


Marie, annuus, folio lituris obſcuris notato. H. 
Cath. Dwarf annual Ladies-thiſtle, with winged 
Stalks, and dark ſpotted Leaves. | | 

6. Caxpuvus tomentoſus, acanthi folio, ul- 
. garis. Tourn. Common cotton Thiſtle. 


9 thed its Seeds, it will maintain its Place without 
9 her Care. PLAN 

= i Db Sorts are Natives of the Apes and ; 
Pyrenean Mountains (except the laſt, which 


ſhould prove ſevere. 
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1 Caiobus ellatus, fre Calcitrapa, J. N. 


Common Star- thiſtle. 

8. Caxpuvs ftellatus, fi 
albo. H. R. Par. Star-thiſtle with a white 
Flower. F ed bs | 

9. Caps, /eu Polyacantha wnlgaris. 
Tourn. The ſuppoſed true Fiſh-thiſtle. . 

Io. Caxpuus Creticus tomentoſus, acanthi 
folio, flore go urpuraſcente. Tourn, Cor. 
Woolly Thiſtle of Candy, with. an Acanthus 
Leaf, and a large purpliſh Flower. | 

The fourth Sort grows in Spain, Italy, and 


the Huth of France ; but will not endure the 


Cold of our Winters, unleſs in a dry Soil, and 
a warm Situation. n A 
The fifth Sort is a Native of Hcily; but if 
once planted in a Garden, and ſuffered to ſhed 
its 2 maintain its Place. 0 
The ſixth Sort is very common upon the 
Sides of dry Banks, and other uncultivated 
Places in diverſe Parts of England. Of this 
Kind there are a great Variety in France, Spain, 
Italy, and other warm Countries : many. of 
which have been introduced into the botanic 


allowed a Place in any other Gardens. | 

The ſeventh Sort is found on Dunghils, and 
the Sides of Banks in ſeveral Parts of England. 
This Plant is greatly uſed in France, as a me- 
dicinal Herb; and is judged febriſugous, vul- 
nerary, andaperitive: of late Years it has been 
introduced amongſt the medicinal Plants in 
England; but the Virtues are not ſo generally 
58 as in France, where it has been long in 

e. | p Ay 

All theſe Plants delight to grow on barren 
uncultivated Places; ſo whoeyer hath a mind 
to cultivate any of the Species, ſhould ſow theit 
Seeds on a Bed of light undunged Earth in the 
Spring of the Year, where they are deſignett to 
remain ; for they do not thrive ſo well, when 


they are tranſplanted. When the Plants are 


come up, they ſhould be thinned, ſo as to leave 


them eighteen Inches or two Feet aſunder; and 
if they are kept clear from Weeds, it is all the 


Culture which they will require. The ſecond 
Year they will flower in June and July, and in 
Auguſt they will perfe& their Seeds, and the 
Roots will ſoon after decay; ſo that to have a 
Sucseſſion of theſe Plants, their Seeds muſt be 
ſown every Lear. 

The ninth Sort is ſomewhat tenderer than the 
others; fo ſhould have a warmer Situation; 
otherwiſe it will be deſtroyed, if the Winter 
This doth not ſpread ſo 
much as the other Kinds; but will grow uprighe 
to the Height of four or five Feet; and having 


Leaves regularly placed on the Stalks, from the 
Ground to their Heads, makes an 


Appearance, and merits a Place in a Garden 
for the ſake of Variety. : 


CARLINA, The Carline Thiſtle. 
The Charatters are; | 08s 
It bath for the moſt part a radiated Flower, 
from whoſe Disk ariſe many Florets, which reſt 
upon the Embryo's ; but the plain Petals, which 


ariſe from the Crown, baue no Embryos fixed to 
them: the Flower-cup is large and prickly, in- 


clofing 


Calcitrapa, flore. 


Gardens for the ſake of Variety; bat are not 


CA 


cloſing ne the Embryo's. Theſe Embryos afterward 
become Seeds, which have a Down adbering to 
them, and each is ſeparated by an imbricated 
Le | vs 4 „ a 


The Species are 
t. CaxLINA acaulos, magno flore albo. C. B. 
Carline Thiſtle without Stalks, and a large 
white Flower. * 10 
2. CarLINA araulos, magno flore purpureo. 
C. B. Carline Thiſtle without Stalks, and a 
large purple Flower. | wb; 5 
3. Caxtina Hlveſtris vulgaris. Cluf. 
Common wild Carline Thiſtle. beg 
4 Carina acaulos, flore magno, radice per- 
enni, Montis Aurei. H R. Par. Perennial 
Carline Thiſtle without Stalks, of Mount d Or. 

5. CaxLina acaulos gummiſera. C. B. P. 
Gum- bearing Carline Thiſtle without Stalks, 
commonly called the white Chameleon. 

6. CaxLina cauleſcens, magno flore albican- 
te. Q B. P. Stalky Carline Thiſtle, with a 
large whitiſh Flower. 

7, CArsLINA cauleſcens, e fore rubente. 
C. B. P. Stalky Carline Thiſtle, with a large 
reddiſh Flower. | 

8. Caxtina polycephalus alba, C. B. P. 


Many-headed white Carline Thiſtle. 


9. CaxLINA Hylveſtris, fore aureo, perennis. 
H. L. Wild perennial Carline Thiſtle, with a 
golden Flower. | 
10. Caxtina ſylveſtris minor Hiſpanica. 
Cluſ.' H. Leſſer wild Spaniſh Carline Thiſtle. 
11. Carina patula, atractylidis folio & fa- 
tie. Journ. Low ſpreading Carline Thiſtle, 


with a Leaf and the Face of Diſtaff Thiſtle. 


12. CARIIN A umbellata Apula. Tourn. 
Umbellated Carline Thiſtle of Apulia. 
* "Theſe Plants grow in the South of France, 
in pain, and in [taly: the third Sort grows 
wild in England, upon chalky Hills, and on 
uncultivated Places. | 

All theſe Plants are preſerved by the Curious 
in Botany, for the ſake of Variety ; but they 
are ſeldom introduced into other Gardens, as 

are Plants of no great Beauty, nor are 

they of any Uſe, (except the fifth Sort, which 
is placed in the Catalogue of Simples annexed 
to the College Diſpenſatory, but is rarely or- 
dered in Medicine) fo far as I could ever diſ- 
cover : yet, as they are ſometimes cultivated 
by curious Perſons, ſo it was thought proper 
to enumerate their ſeveral Varieties. 
They may all be propagated by ſowing of 
their Seeds in the Spring on a Bed of freſh un- 
dunged Earth, where they are deſigned to re- 
main; for, as they ſend forth tap Roots, ſo 
they will not bear tranſplanting ſo well as moſt 
other Plants. When the Plants appear above- 
ground, they ſhould be carefully weeded ; and, 
as they grow inSize, ſo they ſhould be thinned, 
where they are too cloſe, leaving them about 
ten Inches or a Foot aſunder. The ſecond Year 
moſt of theſe Plants will flower: but, unleſs the 
Summer proves dry, they rarely produce good 
Seeds in England ; and as moſt of them deca 
ſoon after they have flowered, ſo it is pretty at 
ficult to maintain theſe Plants in this Country, 


| CASIA, Red-berried Shrub-caſia. 


4 
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The Characters are; 


is Male and Female in different Plants: the 


Male bath Flowers confiſting of many Stamina or 
Threads, without any Petals ; theſe are always 
feril: the Female Plants, which have no conſpi- 
cuous Flower, produce ſpherical Berries, in which 
are included Nuts of the ſame Form. 
The Species are; | | 

1. Cas TA poetica Monſpelienſium, an Theo- 

phraſti. Lob. Icon. 433. Montpelier Caſia of 


the Poets, according to Lobelius. 


2. Cas1a Hiſpanica procerior, myrti folio. 
Tourn. Spaniſh Caſta, with a Myrtle Leaf 
The firſt of theſe Plants grows in Plenty by 
the Road-ſide in Spain, and the South of Fance; 
where it riſes to the Height of three Feet, and 
becomes ſhrubby. This was ſuppoſed by Lobel 
to be the Caſia of the Poets: but it doth not 
well agree with the Deſcriptions we have of 
Caſia; by which it ſhould be a ſweet Herb, 
and proper to be wrought into Garlands ; the 
Leaves ſhould alſo be inclining to White; in 
neither of which this Plant doth agree. There 
are ſome Authors, who ſuppoſe the Caſſa to be 
the Thymelea lini folio of Caſpar Baubin: but 
it is very uncertain what Plant it was, which 
Virgil, in his Georgics, mentions under that 
Name ; fince the Epithets applied by him to 
the Caſia, will not agree with any Plant we at 


preſent are acquainted with. 


The ſecond Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Tour- 
nefort in his Travels thro* Spain: this grows 
taller than the former Sort, and hath' much 
broader Leaves. | 

Both theſe Plants may be propagated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in Pots or Boxes 
filled with freſh Earth : the Seeds ſhould be 
covered about half an Inch thick with the ſame 
Earth. If they are ſown in the Autumn ſoon 
after they are ripe, and the Pots or Boxes placed 
under a Hot-bed Frame, where they may be 
ſheltered from hard Froſts, the Plants will come 
up the following Spring : but if they are kept 
till the Spring before they are ſown, the Seeds 
will remain in the Ground a whole Year before 
the Plants will appear; in which Caſe you ſhould 
place the Pots or Boxes in a ſhady Situation 
during the Heat of Summer ; but in Winter 
they muſt be removed under a Hot-bed Frame, 
as was before directed. 

When the Plants are come up, they' ſhould 
be kept clear from Weeds, and in dry Weather 
they muſt be conſtantly watered ; but they 
ſhould remain unremoved until the following 
Spring. The Pots or Boxes ſhould be placed, 
during the Summer Seaſon, where they may 
have the Morning Sun till Ten of the Clock, 
and be ſcreened from the Sun in the Heat of 
the Day: but in Winter they muſt be placed 
under a Hot-bed Frame, to protect them from 
hard Froſts; for, while the Plants are ſo young, 
they will not endure great Cold. The follow- 
ing Spring, about the Beginning of March, 
theſe Plants ſhould be carefully taken up out of 
the Seed-pots, and each planted in a ſeparate 
ſmall Pot, filled with freſh Earth, that is not 
over- ſtrong, obſerving to water them to ſettle 
the Earth to their Roots; and if you place the 
Pots on a moderate Hot-bed, it will greatly 
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forward the Plants, and be the moſt ſure Me- 
thod to preſerve them; provided the Bed is not 
too hot, and yon give them a ſufficient Quan- 
tity of Air. In this Hot-bed the Plants may 
remain until the Beginning of May, when you 
ſhould inure them to. bear the open Air | 
grees ; for about the middle of that Month, 
they muſt be removed out, and placed where 
they may have the morning Sun, as was dire- 
Red before. 4226 

The following Winter theſe Plants ſhould be 
ſheltered under a Hot-bed Frame again: but 
they muſt be expoſed to the open Air conſtantly 
in mild Weather ; for they will require only to 
be protected from ſevere Cold. In the follow- 
ing Spring ſome of the Plants may be ſhaken 
out of the Pots, (juſt before they begin to 
ſhoot) and planted in the full Ground in a warm 
Situation ; where they will endure the Cold of 
our ordinary Winters very well, and in a Year 
or two will produce their Flowers; which are 
ſometimes ſucceeded by Seeds, but they are ſel- 
dom ripened in this Country: but as theſe Plants 
are liable to be deſtroyed in very cold Winters, 
ſo it will be proper to keep ſome Plants of each 
Kind in Pots; which may be ſheltered from 
the Cold, in order to preſerve the Species. 


CASTOREA. 

This Plant was ſo named by Father Plumier, 
after a famous Phyſician and Botaniſt, whoſe 
Name was Caftor Durant. 

The Characters are; Tor 

It bath a perſonated Flower, conſiſting of one 

Leaf, whoſe upper Lip (or Creſt) is erect; but 


tbe Beard (or under Lip) is divided into three 


Pants ; the middle Part is bifid: the Flower-cup 
afterward becomes a round fleſhy Fruit, incloſing 
6 a5 in which are contained four angular 

eds. | | 

The Species are; 

1. Cas rox A repens ſpinoſa. Plum. Prick- 
ly creeping Caſtorea. | 

2. CasToREA racemoſa, flore cœruleo, fructu 
croceo. Plum. Branching Caſtorea, with a blue 
Flower, and a faffron-coloured Fruit. 

The firſt of theſe Plants hath trailing Branches, 
which will creep-on the Ground, if they are 
not ſupported ; for in the Places where it grows 
wild, it rambles over whatever Plants grow near 
it. The Branches are cloſely beſet with Spines, 
ſomewhat like the common Bramble, ſo that it 
fenders the Places of its Growth very difficult 
to paſs. | 

The ſecond Sort grows to the Height of ten 
or twelve Feet, and becomes woody: this ſends 
forth many Branches, at the Extremity of which 
there are Bunches of blue Flowers of an agree- 
able Scent ; which are ſucceeded by ſaffron-co- 
loured Berries, growing in Cluſters like Bunches 
of Currants. 1 0 

Theſe Plants are Natives of the warmeſt 
Parts of America, and were firſt diſcovered by 


Father Plumior, in the French Settlements: but 


my late learned Friend, Dr. Miliam Houſtoun, 
found them in Jamaica; from whence he ſent 
Samples of both Kinds, with their Seeds, into 


England, from which ſome of theſe Plants were 
raiſed. 
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They are both propagated by Seeds, which 
muſt be procured from the Places where they 
grow naturally 3 for they ſeldom perfect theit 
Seeds in this Country. Theſe muſt be ſown in 
ſmall Pots filled with light freſh Earth, and 

plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners- 
rk, obſerving to water thetn as often as you 
find the Earth dry: and in the Heat of the Day, 
the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed, to 
let the Steam paſs off; but if the Nights are 
cold, the Glaſſes ſhould be then covered with 
Mars every Evening, when the Sun is gone off 
— Bed. In about ſix Weeks s the Flat ul 

in to appear; when you ſhould careful 

clean them from Weeds, and frequently rebel 
them with Water; and in warm Weather they 
ſhould have freſh Air admitted to them, that 
they may get Strength, and not draw up too 
weak. When the Plants are about two Inches 
high, they ſhould be carefully taken up, and 
tranſplanted each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled 
with freſh light Earth, and plunged into the 
Hot- bed again: then water them, to ſettle the 
Earth to their Roots; and in the Day-time the 
Glaſſes ſhould be ſhaded with Mats, until the 
Plants have taken Root ; after which time they 
ſhould be conſtantly watered three or four times 
a Week, or ſometimes oftener, in very hot 


Weather; and they muſt have Plenty of Air 


admitted to them in the Summer Seaſon, other- 
wiſe they will draw up weak; but in Winter 
they muſt be placed in the Bark-ſtove, and 
treated as the Coffee-tree, and ſuch other ten- 
der exotic Plants. With this Management they 
will produce Flowers the ſecond or third Year, 
and may be continued for ſeveral Yearsg and 
as they retain their Leaves thro the Year, ſo 
they will add to the Variety in the Stove., 


CEIBA, Silk Cotton- tree, vulgo. 
The Characters are; N 8 

It hath a roſaceous Flower, conſiſting of ſever 
Leaves placed in a circular Order; from has 
Calyx ariſes the Pointal, which afterwards be- 
comes a Fruit ſhaped like a Bottle, divided into 
five Parts from the Top to the Bottom; in which 
are contained. ſeveral round Seeds wrapped up in 
a ſoft Down, and faſtened to the five-cornered 
pyramidal Placenta. 

The Species are; | 

1. Cr RA witicis foliis, caudice aculeato. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. The Silk Cotton-tree, with 
a thorny Stem. Ti C 

2. CIBA viticis foliis, caudics glabro. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. The Silk Cotton- tree, with a ſmooth 
Stem. | 
Theſe two Trees grow very plentifully both 
in the Eaſt and Ieft Indies, where they arrive 
to a prodigious Magnitude : the Inhabitants of 
the Meſt Indies hollow the Trunks of theſe 
Trees for the making of their Canoes, for which 
they are chiefly valued. It is reported, that in 
the Iſland of Cuba, in Columbus s firſt Voyage 
was ſeen a Canoe made of a hollowed Trunk 
one of theſe Trees, which was ninety-five Palms 
long, and capable of containing one hundred 
and fifty Men. And ſome modern Writers have 
affirmed, that there are Trees now growing in 


the Weſt Indies ſo large, as ſcarcely to be fa- 
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thomed by fixteen'Men, and ſo high, that an 


Arrow can ſcarcely be ſhot to their Tops. 

The Wool of theſe Trees is of a dark Colour, 
and too ſhort to ſpin ; ſo that it is little valued: 
but ſometimes the Inhabitants ſtuff Beds and 
Pillows with it, tho' it is accounted unwholſome 
to lie upon. The Inhabitants of the et In- 
dies call this S l- cotton; but the ancient Ame- 
rican Name for this Plant being Ceiba, Father 
Plumier hath continued it under that Name, 
and conſtituted a Genus of it. 

Theſe Plants are preſerved in ſome curious 


Gardens in Europe, where they thrive very well, 


if they are placed in a Bark-ſtove ; but as they 
are Trees of a large Growth, ſo it can hardly 
be expected to ſee either Fruit or Flowers from 
them in England, ſince they grow to a great 
Magnitude, before they produce either in their 


own Country. * 


Theſe Plants may be raiſed from Seeds, which 
are eaſily obtained from the Veſt Indies; they 
muſt be ſown on a Hot-bed early in the Spring; 
and when the Plants are come up, they muſt 
be each tranſplanted into a ſmall Pot, filled 
with freſh light Earth, and plunged into a 
Hot-bed of Tannersbark, obſerving to water 
and ſhade them, until they have taken Root ; 
after which they muſt have free Air let into 
the Hot-bed, in ion to the Warmth of 
the Seaſon ; for if the Glaſſes are kept too cloſe, 
the Plants will draw up too weak. They muſt 
alſo be frequently _ _ gf — 
th ire ty freely, eſpecially in hot 
— In Month 2 five Weeks Time, 


theſe ſmall Pots will be filled with the Roots 


of the Plants: therefore you muſt ſhake the 
Plants out of them; and after having pared off 
the outſide Roots, they muſt be put into Pots 
a Size larger, and plunged again into the Hot- 
bed, obſerving to manage them as was before 
directed. When the Plants are grown too tall 
to remain in the Hot- bed, they muſt be removed 
into the Bark-ſtove ; where, during the Summer 
Seaſon, they ſhould have a large Share of freſh 
Air ; but in Winter they muſt be kept pretty 
cloſe: and as the Plants increaſe in Magnitude, 
ſo they ſhould be ſhifted into larger Pots, that 
their Roots may have Room to extend. If 
theſe Rules be duly obſerved, the Plants will, 
in two or three Years, arrive to the Height of 
ten or twelve Feet, and be proportionably 
ſtrong ; and being placed among other Plants, 
which require the ſame Degree of Heat, they 
add to the Variety. 

There are ſome other Sorts of this Tree in 
the Spaniſh Settlements in America ; and I have 
raiſed one Sort, which came from Siam, whoſe 
Leaves reſembled thoſe of Marſh-mallow, but 
the Down and Seeds were exactly the ſame as 
of the common Sorts. Thoſe Pods which 1 
received from Panama, were of a different Fi- 
gure from the common Sorts, as was the Down 
alſo ; for that was in one of a purple Colour, 
and the other was of a dark Red. The Down 
of both theſe Sorts are, by the Inhabitants of 
thoſe Countries, wrought into Garments, and 
retain their original Colour, ſo that they are 
never dyed. 
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* CELTIS, The Lote or Nettle-tree. 
The Species omitted in the former Volume 
„ e | 

4 Cerrr1s orientalis, folio ampliore, magno 


frutu. J. Cor. The Eaſtern Lote or Nettle- 


tree, with larger Leaves and Fruit. | 

5. CeLT1s orientalis minor, foliis minoribus 
& craffioribus, fruftu'flavo. T' Cor. Smaller 
Lote or Nettle-tree, with ſmaller and thicker 
Leaves, and yellow Fruit. | 

6. CelTrs Americana, folio citri ſubtus au- 
reo, fructu rubro. Plum. American Lote or 
Nettle- tree, with a Citron- leaf, and a red Fruit. 

The fourth and fiſth Sorts were diſcovered 
by Dr. Tournefort in his Travels, who ſent their 
Fruits to the Royal Garden at Paris; where 
they were raiſed, and have ſince been diſtri- 
buted to many curious Gardens in Europe. 
Theſe two Sorts are as hardy as thoſe mentioned 
in the former Volume, ſo thite they will endure 
the ſharpeſt Winters in the open Air, eſpeci- 
ally when they have acquired ſufficient Strength ; 
for many of theſe Trees may ſuffer by Cold, 
when they are very young, tho' afterwards they 
are capable of reſiſting the ſevereſt Cold of this 
Country. | | 

The fourth Sort will make large Trees, and 
are proper to range with thoſe of the former 
Volume; but the fifth never grows very large: 
this will produce Fruit in a few Years ar 
planting, by which it may eaſily be propagated ; 
for the Plants will generally come up the firſt 
Year, whereas thoſt of the other Sorts ſeldom 
appear until the ſecond. Theſe Seeds may be 
ſown in Pots or Boxes filled with light freſh 
Earth, early in the Spring, and placed where 
they may have the morning San. In dry Wea- 
ther they muſt be conſtantly watered, and they 
muſt always be kept- clear from Weeds. At 
Michaelmas the Pots ſhould be removed under 
a South Wall ; and if the Winter ſhould prove 
very ſevere, it will be proper to ſcreen the 
Plants with Glaſſes ; otherwiſe, being very 
young, they may be deſtroyed. The following 
Spring, juſt before the Plants begin to pur our, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted either into ſmall 
Pots, or into a Nurſery-bed, obſerving, if the 
Spring ſhould prove very dry, to water them 
conſtantly, and lay ſome Mulch about their 
Roots, to prevent the Sun and Air from pene- 
trating to their Roots ; and be careful to clear 
them from Weeds the following Summer. In 
this Bed they may remain two Years, in which' 
time they will have acquired Strength enough 
to be tranſplanted where they are to remain. 
The beſt Seaſon for removing of them is juſt 
before they begin to ſhoot, obſerving to water 
them in dry Weather, and lay ſome Mulch 
about their Roots, as was before directed. Af- 
ter the Plants are well rooted, they will require 
no farther Care, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds, and prevent their being overſhaded 
with other Trees. | 

The fixth Sort was diſcovered by Father 
Plumier in America: this is a tender Plant, and 
will not live out of a Stove in this Country. 
It may be propagated by Seeds, which muſt be 
procured from the left Indies (for it hath 

never 
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droduced Fruit in Europe ]: the Seeds 
ſhould * ſown in Pots filled with light freſh 
Earth, and plunged into a Hot- bed of Tanners- 
bark .' theſe Pots muſt be conſtantly watered, 


and in the middle of the Day, when the Wea-. 


ic mild, the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould 
en to admit freſh Air, and to let the 
Steam of the Bed paſs off. When the Plants 
are come up about two Inches high, they ſhould 
be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, 
filled with light rich Earth, and plunged again 
into the Hot-bed, obſerving to ſhade the Glaſſes 
every Day, until the Plants have taken Root; 
as alſo to water them duly, as you perceive the 
Earth to dry. During the Heat of Summer, 
the Plants muſt have a large Share of freſh Air 
every Day; but at Michaelmas they mult be 
removed into the Bark-ſtove, and managed as 
the Coffee-trees, and other tender exotic Plants; 
where they will thrive very well, and having 
ſtrong ſhining Leaves, will make an agreeable 
Variety. | 


CENTAURIUM. MINUS, Leſſer Cen- 
To this Article muſt be added, | 


1. CENTAURtUM MINUS maritimum Ameri- 
canum, amplo flore cœruleo. Plum. Cat. Ame- 
rican {ca Leſſer Centaury, with a large blue 


ta 


Flower. | 


The Seeds of this Plant were ſent from La 
Pera Cruz by the late Dr. William Houſtoun, 
who found this Plant in great Plenty upon low 
ſwampy Grounds, where the Water ſtagnated, 
at a great Diſtance from the Sea, in the Coun- 
out Vera Cruz. - 21.6 

ant may be propagated by Seeds, 
-».,, .4 be ſown early in the Spring on a 
1. ic Hot-bed ; and when the Plants are 
me up, and are ſtrong enough to tranſplant, 
they ſhould be each put into a ſeparate ſmall 
Pot filled with light freſh Earth, and placed in- 
to a Hot-bed of Tanners- bark, obſerving to 
ſcreen them from the Sun, until they have taken 


new Root; after which time they muſt have a 


large Share of freſh Air in warm Weather, and 
they ſhould be frequently refreſhed with Water. 


With this Management the Plants will produce 


their beautiful blue Flowers in Autumn; and, 
if they are removed into the Bark-ſtove, may 
be preſerved thro' the Winter ; ſo that the 


following Year there may be Hopes of their 


producing ripe Seeds, whereby the Plant may 
be preſerved ; for it ſeldom continues, after it 
has perfected Seeds. 


CHAMZR HODODENDRON, Sweet 

Mountain Roſe. | 
The Characters are; 

It hath a tubulous Flower conſiſting of one 
Leaf, ſhaped ſomewhat like a Funnel; from whoſe 
Cup ariſes the Pointal, fixed like a Nail in the 
hinder Part of the Flower, which afterwards be- 
comes an oblong Fruit, divided into five Cells, 
in which are contained many very ſmall Seeds. 

The Species are; 
1. CHaMarHopopEnDRON Alpinum gla- 
brum. Tourn. Smooth Mountain Roſe of the 


2. Cu AMAR HODODENDRON- Alpinum villo- 
ſum. Tourn, Hairy Mountain Roſe of the Apes. 
3. CHAMERHODODENDRON Alpinum ſerpil- 
lifolium. Tourn, Mountain Roſe of the Alpes, 
with a Mother of Thyme Leaf. 

4. CHAMERHODODENDRON Jundicum,. fore 
amplo coccineo. Tourn. Indian Mountain Roſe, 
with a large ſcarlet Flower. } AOL. ar 

The firſt, ſecond, and third Sorts grow wild 
on the Alpes, as alſo upon ſeveral Hills in Ger- 
many and Auſtria; but are with great Difficul 
preſerved in Gardens in this Country. The be 
Method to cultivate theſe Plants is, to put them 
in Pots filled with freſh loamy Earth, and place 
them in a ſhady Situation, obſerving to water 
them conſtantly in dry Weather, otherwiſe they 
will ſoon decay ; for in their natural Situation 
they have frequent Rains, and very great Dews, 
whereby the Ground is kept continually moiſt ; 
ſo that, when theſe Plants are tranſplanted into 
a drier Situation, if they are not duly watered, 
they are ſoon deſtroyed. | | 

They may be propagated by laying down 
their tender Branches early in the Spring, which, 
if duly watered, will take Root by the follow- 
ing Spring; when they ſhould be ſeparated from 
the old Plants, and tranſplanted, either 'into 
Pots filled with freſh loamy Earth, or into ſome 
ſhady moiſt Border; where, if they are duly 
watercd in dry Weather, they will thrive, and 
produce their Flowers; but they will not per- 
fect their Seeds in this County. 

The fourth Sort is very tender; therefore 
muſt be placed in a warm Stove in the Winter, 
otherwiſe it will not live in this Country. This 

Kind may be propagated by laying down the 
tender Branches, which will take Root in'one 
Year, provided they are duly watered: then 
they may be taken off from the old Plant, and 
each planted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with 
freſh loamy Earth; and if the Pots are placed 
in a moderate Hot-bed of Tannersbark, and 
the Glaſſes ſhaded in the Heat of the Day, un- 
til the Plants have taken new Root, it will be 
a very ſafe Method to preſerve them, and will 

tly promote their Growth. \ | 2IV BA 
The ſecond Year after theſe Layers are taken 
from the old Plants, they will produce Flowers, 
and continue ſo to do every Year after. Theſe 

Plants may be placed abroad in Summer; but 

they muſt not be taken out of the Stove till the 
middle of Tune, and muſt be placed where they 
may be well defended from ſtrong Winds; 
otherwiſe they will loſe their Leaves in Sum- 
mer, which will prevent their flowering * nor 
ſhould they remain abroad too late in Autumn; 
for if they remain ſo late as to be pinched by 
morning Froſts, they ſeldom ſurvive it ; for 
when the upper Leaves, and tender Shoots are 
nipped, the Shoots will decay ſoon after, and 
the whole Plant be ſoon deſtroyed. In Summer 
theſe Plants require to be plentifully watered ; 
but in Winter they ſhould not have too large 


Quantities, but muſt be frequently refreſhed. 


CINARA, The Artichoke. 
To this Article muſt be added, | 
CinaRka ſpinoſa, cujus pediculieſitantur, - C. 
B. P. 383. Chardon or Cardoon, vulgo. 


This 


CI 


This Plant is propagated by Seeds, which 
would be ſown on an open Bed of light rich 
Earth the Beginning of March; and when the 
Plants appear above-ground, they ſhould be 
carefully weeded, and in dry Weather often 
refreſhed with Water. By the Beginning of 
May the Plants will be fit to tranſplant ; when 
you ſhould prepare ſome Beds of light rich 
Earth, into which they ſhould be tranſplanted, 
placing them in Rows one Foot aſunder, and 


Ros; obſerving to water them conſtantly, 
until they have taken Root ; after which time 
they will require little more than to be kept 
clear from Weeds. About the middle or latter 
end of Fune, the Plants will have acquired 
Strength enough to plant out for good ; at 
which time you muſt carefully dig a Spot of 
light rich Ground, into which you ſhould tranſ- 
— the Plants, placing them in Rous at ſour 
cet Diſtance every way, obſerving to water 
them, until they have taken Root; after which 
muſt keep them very clear from Weeds. 
In Auguf theſe Plants will be fit to tie up, which 
muſt be performed in the following manner ; 
viz. You ſhould firſt prepare a Parcel of Hay- 
bands: then, in a dry Day, you muſt gather 
upthe Leaves regularly, as they were produced; 
and having taken them up as cloſe as poſſible 
without bruiſing them, you muſt faſten the 
Hay-band round them near the Top, ſo as to 
keep them up: then with a Spade you muſt 
bank up the Earth round the Plants, leaving 
about ten Inches or a Foot of their Tops unco- 
yered.; being careful that the Earth does not 
get into the — of the Plants, which would 
endanger their rooting. As the Plants advance 
in Height, © they muſt be earthed up from 
time to time, in the ſaras manner as is practiſed 
far Celary; by which means moſt of the Earth 
| 85 the Plants will be raiſed about them: 
r if they thrive kindly, they will grow to the 
Heighs of three Feet and a half, or four Feet; 
and will, when taken up for Uſe, be near three 
eetin Length, when trimmed from their outer 
eaves, And it is in this their Excellency 
canfiſts ; for it is only the tender blanched Part 
which is valuable, 
© Thoſe Plants which were firſt tranſplanted 
out, will be fit for Uſe the Beginning of Sep- 
tember; butthoſe which were later tranſplanted, 
will not be fit for Uſe until October; and ſome 
of them will cantinue until the End of Nowem- 
ber, or the Middle of December, provided the 
Seaſon be favourable ; but in very wet Seaſons, 
or in ſevere Froſts, they often rot and decay. 
In order to ſave Seeds of this Plant, you 
ſhould preſerve ſome of the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
vigorous Plants, obſerving in ſevere Froſts to 
cover them lightly with Straw, or Peas-haulm ; 
which ſhould be conſtantly taken off in mild 
Weather, otherwiſe it will endanger the rotting 
of the Plants, In the Spring the Earth ſhould 
be taken from the Plants gradually, that the 
Stems may advance; and in June their Heads 
will be formed much like a ſmall Artichoke, 
but full of ſharp Thorns: in theſe Heads the 
* are contained, and will be ripe in Au- 
guſt. | 


eight Inches Diſtance Plant from Plant in the 
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This Plant was named by the learned Dr 
Boer haaue of Leyden, in Memory of Aeris 
Clute, who was a curious Botaniſt. 

T » — are; 

It bath à roſe-fhaped Flower, confifting of fue 
Leaves ; in the Centre ariſes the e 
rounded by five Stamina : this Poimtal afterward 
porn 8 1 —— is divided into three 

arts, and bath three Cells, in which - 
mn 5 = A ich are con 
Me have but one Species of this Plant, which 
Is; 

 Crurt1a Atbiopica fruteſcens ulac 

lio, floreex albidowvireſcente. Fg Srubbe 

Ethiopian Clutia, with a Purſlane Leaf, and a 
ceniſh white Flower. y 


This Plant is propagated by Seeds, whi 
ſhould be ſown early . the Spring, on a = 
derate Hot-bed, obſerving to water the Bed 
gently from time to time, as the Surface be- 
comes dry ; and in the Heat of the Day the 
Glaſſes ſhould be raiſed to admit freſh Air. and 
let the Steam ariſing from the Bed to paſs off, 
If the Bed be of a proper Temper for Heat. 
the Plants will appear in about a Month after 
ſowing ; and when they are about two Inches 
high, they ſhould be carefully taken up, and 
tranſplanted each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled 
with 35 freſh Earth, and plunged into a Hot- 
bed of Tanners-bark, obſerving to ſhade them 
until they have taken new Root ; after which 
time they ſhould be frequently refreſhed with 
Water, and the Glaſſes ſhould be raiſed every 
2 when the Weather is warm, to admit 
freſh Air; otherwiſe the Plants will draw u 


very tall, and become very weak. Toward the 


latter End of June, if the Plants have made a 
good Progreſs! they will be near a Foot in 
Height : therefore you ſhould then begin to 
inure them to bear the open Air; and the mid- 
dle of Fuly, they may be removed out of the 
Hot-bed, and placed in theopen Air, ina warm 
Situation, where they may be defended from 
ſtrong Winds. During the Summer Seaſon 

theſe Plants muſt be . watered; but 
it mould not be given in too large Quantities, 
eſpecially while the Plants are young. Toward 
the latter End of September, the Plants muſt 
be removed into Shelter; for if they are expoſed 
too late in Autumn, they will be in Danger of 
ſuffering by morning Froſts. In Winter theſe 
Plants ſhould be placed in a moderate Stove for 
the firſt Seaſon, while they are young; but af- 
ter they have obtained Strength, they will live 


in a good Green-houſe ; but then they ſhould 


not have too much Water in cold Weather. 
This Plant will riſe to the Height of three or 
four Feet, and become ſhrubby ; and being an 


Ever-green, will add to the Variety in the 
Green houſe | 


COA. This Plant was ſo named by Father 
Plumier from the Hand of Cous, which gave 
Birth to the Prince of Phyſicians Hippacrates. 
We have no Engliſh Name for this Plant. 

The Characters are; | 

It bath a globular bell-fhaped Flower, conſi/t- 

ing of one Leaf ; from whoſe Cup ariſes a multifid 
Point al, 
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Pointal, fixed like a Nail in the binder Part of 
the Flower ; which afterward becomes a Fruit, 
compoſed of three - membranaceous . 
which are compreſſed, bivalve, aud divided into 
two Cells, in which are contained oblong winged 
Seeds. 


We have but one Species of this Plant, 


which is; . 

Coa ſcandens, fructu trigemino ſubrotunds. 
Plum. Climbing Coa, with a roundiſh Fruit, 
which opens into three Parts. 

This Plant was obſerved by Father Plumier, 
(in the French Iſlands in America) and hath 
been fince found in great Plenty in the Spaniſh 
Settlements in America, particularly about 
Campechy, from whence the Seeds have been 
ſent by Mr. Robert Millar, Surgeon, to ſome 
curious Perſons in this Country, who have 
raiſed ſeveral of the Plants; but as they are 
very young, ſo it can't be expected that any 
of them will produce Flowers until they are 
three or four Years old, becauſe they ſeem 
to be of flow Growth. 

This Plant is propagated by Seeds, which 
muſt be obtained from the Places where it na- 
turally grows, which ſhould be ſown wg in 
the Spring, in ſmall Pots filled with light freſh 
Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners- 


bark, obſerving to water the Earth as often 


as it becomes dry ; and in the Heat of the Day, 
the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed to 
admit freſh Air, and let the Steam, which may 


ariſe from the Bed, paſs off; and if the Nights 
ſhould prove cold, the Glaſſes ſhould be co- 


vered with Mats, If this be duly obſerved, 
the Plants will begin to appear in three Weeks 
or a Month after ſowing ; when you ſhould be 
careful to ſprinkle them frequently with Water, 
but do not let them have too much at each 
time ; for while they are very young, they will 
be in danger of rotting, if they are kept too 
moiſt, You muſt alſo obſerve to admit freſh 
Air to them, in proportion to the Warmth of 
the Seaſon, otherwiſe they will draw up very 
weak ; which ſhould always be carefully pre- 
vented, becauſe few Plants which are drawn up 
tender at firſt, will ever after become ſo ſtrong 
and beautiful as thoſe which are brought up 
hardily from the Beginning. 

When the Plants are about two Inches high, 
they ſhould be carefully tranſplanted each into 
a ſeparate Pot, filled with light freſh Earth, 
and plunged into the Hot-bed again, obſerv- 
ing to ſhade the Glaſſes every Day when the 
Sun is warm, until the Plants have taken new 
Root; after which time they ſhould be raiſed 
every Day to admit freſh Air to the Plants, in 


Proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon. 


During the Summer Seaſon, theſe Plants muſt 
be frequently refreſhed with Water; and when 
their Roots have filled the Pots in which they 
were firſt planted, they ſhould be ſhaken out 
of them, and their Roots pared round, and 
then put into Pots a little larger than the for- 
mer, which muſt be filled with light freſh rich 
Earth, and then plunged again into the Hot- 
bed for theſe Plants will not live in the open 
Air in this Country: ſo that when they are 


: grown too large to remain under the Glaſſes 


Vol. II, 


co 


| of the Hot-bed, they ſhould be removed into 
the Bark Stove, where they ſhould be placed 


with the tendereſt Exoticks, and heated wich 
great Care. This Plant commonly riſes to the 


Height of five or fix Feet, but being a trailing 


Plant muſt be ſupported by a Stake; otherwite 
it will trail on the neighbouring Plants in the 
Stove, and injure them. It is ever-green, and 
the Leaves being of a ſhining green Colour, it 
makes a pretty Variety amongſt other tender 
exotic Plants, 


CONOCAR PODENDRON, Silver Tree, 
vulgo. 
The Characters are; 
It bath an apetalous tamineous Flower, which 
is ſurrounded by a Number of long Leaves, im- 
mediately under the Flower-cup, woich conſiſts 
of five narrow Leaves; theſe are ſucceeded by 
Cones, in Shape like thoſe of the Larch Tree ; the 
Seeds are each of them included in a ſeparate 
Cell. 
The Species are; 
1. CoNocARPODENDRON foliis argenteis 


ſericeis latiſſimis. Boer bh. Ind. alt. Silver Tree 


with broad ſoft white Leaves. 

2. CoN O AR PODENDRON folio rigido craſſo 
anguſto, cono laricis paruu. Boerh. Ind. alt. 
Silver Tree with a narrow thick ſtiff Leaf, 
and a ſmall Cone. 

3. ConocareoDEnNDRON folio ſubrotundo 
craſſo rigido . nervoſo, cono longo varie- 
ato, ex rubro Vo, flore aureo. Boerh, Ind. 
alt. Silver Tree with a roundiſh thick ſtiff 


Leaf full of Nerves, long Cones variegated 


with Red and Yellow, and a gold-coloured 
Flower. 


4. CoNOCARPODENDRON folio tenui an- 


Ae ſaligno, cono caliculato, corona foliacea 


uccincto. Boerb. Ind. alt. Silver Tree with a 

narrow Willow Leaf, and the Cones growing 
in ſmall Cups, which are ſurrounded with a 
Crown of Leaves. 

Theſe Plants are at preſent very rare in the 
European Gardens ; the natural Place of their 
Growth is in the Country of the Hottentots, 
near the Cape of Good Hope, from whence ſe- 
veral of theſe Kinds have been brought to the 
Gardens in Holland; but I have not obſerved 
more than two Sorts in the Exgliſßh Gardens: 
for they are with Difficulty propagated, the 


Cuttings ſeldom taking Root, tho' managed 


with the greateſt Care, and the Layers are 
two or three Years before they are rooted 
enough to take off; ſo that the ſureſt Method 
to propagate theſe Plants is by Seeds, which 
are ſeldom brought from the Country of their 
Growth; and as they do not yet produce Seeds 
in Europe, ſo they will be ſcarce, unleſs a 
Quantity of their Seeds could be procured from 
abroad. a 

The Seeds ſhould be brought over in their 
Cones; for if they are taken out, they will loſe 
their growing Quality, before they arrive in 
Europe. When the Seeds are obtained, they 
ſhould be ſown early in the Spring of the Vear, in 
Pots filled with light freſh Earth, and plunged 
into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, obſerving fre- 
quently to water the Earth, otherwiſe the 
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This Plant is propagated by Seeds, which 
would be ſown on an open Bed of light rich 
Earth the Beginning of March; and when the 


Plants appear above-ground, they ſhould be 
— 4 weeded, and in dry Weather often 
refreſhed with Water. By the Beginning of 
May the Plants will be fit to tranſplant ; when 
you ſhould prepare ſome Beds of light rich 
Earth, into which they ſhould be tranſplanted, 
placing them in Rows one Foot aſunder, and 
eight Inches Diſtance Plant from Plant in the 
Ros; obſerving to water them conſtantly, 
until have taken Root; after which time 


they will require little more than to be kept 
clear 


from Weeds. About the middle or latter 
end of June, the Plants will have acquired 
Strength enough to plant out for good ; at 
which time you muſt carefully dig a Spot of 
light rich Ground, into which you ſhould tranſ- 
x the Plants, placing them in Rows at four 
Feet Diſtance every way, obſerving to water 
them, until they have taken Root; after which 
muſt keep them very clear from Weeds. 
In Augu/ theſe Plants will be fit to tie up, which 
muſt be performed in the following manner ; 
viz. You ſhould firſt prepare a Parcel of Hay- 
bands: then, in a dry Day, you muſt gather 
upthe Leaves regularly, as they were produced; 
and having taken them up as cloſe as poſſible 
without bruiſing them, you muſt faſten the 
Hay-band round them near the Top, ſo as to 
keep them up: then with a Spade you muſt 
bank up the Earth round the Plants, leaving 
about ten Inches or a Foot of their Tops unco- 
vered; being careful that the Earth does not 
get into the Centre of the Plants, which would 
endanger their rooting. As the Plants advance 
in Height, © they muſt be earthed up from 
time to time, in the ſaras manner as is practiſed 
for Celery ; by which means moſt of the Earth 
mean the Plants will be raiſed about them : 
r if they thrive kindly, they will grow to the 
Height of three Feet and a half, or four Feet; 
and will, when taken up for Uſe, be near three 
ect in Length, when trimmed from their outer 
eaves, And it is in this their Excelle 
canfiſts ; for it is only the tender blanched Part 
which is valuable, 

* Thoſe Plants which were firſt tranſplanted 
out, will be fit for Uſe the Beginning of Sep- 
tember; but thoſe which were later tranſplanted, 
will not be fit ſor Uſe until October; and ſome 
of them will cantinue until the End of Nwem- 
ber, or the Middle of December, provided the 
Seaſon be favourable ; but in very wet Seaſons, 
or in ſevere Froſts, they often rot and decay. 

In order to ſave Seeds of this Plant, you 
ſhould preſerve ſome of the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
vigorous Plants, obſerving in ſevere Froſts to 
cover them lightly with Straw, or Peas-haulm ; 


which ſhould be conſtantly taken off in mild 


Weather, otherwiſe it will endanger the rotting 
of the Plants, In the Spring the Earth ſhould 
be taken from the Plants gradually, that the 
Stems may advance; and in June their Heads 
will be formed much like a ſmall Artichoke, 
but full of ſharp Thorns: in theſe Heads the 


Seeds are contained, and will be ripe in Au- 


guſt. 


CO 
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This Plant was named by the learned Pr 
Boerhaave of Leyden, in Memory of gre. ons 
Clute, who was a curious Botaniſt. 

oo are ; 

It bath à roſe-fhaped Flower, confiftin | 
Leaves ; in the Centre ariſes the Zane * 
rounded by frve Stamina : this Pointal afterward 
becomes the Fruit, which is divided into three 
Parts, and bath three Cells, in which are con- 
tained Seeds. 
| We have but one Species of this Plant, which 
IS; 
 Crutia Atbiopica fruteſcens ulacæ fo- 
lio, floreex albido — ery Age Sheath; 
Ethiopian Clutia, with a Purſlane Leaf, and a 
greeniſh white Flower. y 

This Plant is propagated by Seeds, whi 
ſhould be ſown ty 1 the Spring, on a = 
derate Hot-bed, obſerving to water the Bed 
gently from time to time, as the Surface be- 
comes dry ; and in the Heat of the Day the 
Glaſſes ſhould be raiſed to admit freſh Air, and 
let the Steam ariſing from the Bed to paſs off, 
If the Bed be of a proper Temper for Heat. 
the Plants will appear in about a Month after 
ſowing ; and when they are about two Inches 
high, they ſhould be carefully taken up, and 
tranſplanted each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled 
with light freſh Earth, and plunged into a Hot- 
bed of Tanners- bark, obſerving to ſhade them 
until they have taken new Root ; after which 
time they ſhould be frequently refreſhed with 
Water, and the Glafles ſhould be raiſed every 
_ when the Weather is warm, to admit 
freſh Air ; otherwiſe the Plants will draw up 
very tall, and become very weak. Toward the 
latter End of une, if the Plants have made a 
good Progreſs, they will be near a Foot in 
Height : therefore you ſhould then begin to 
inure them to bear the open Air; and the mid- 
dle of Fuly, they may be removed out of the 


Hot-bed, and placed in the open Air, ina warm 


Situation, where they may be defended from 
ſtrong Winds. Ho the Summer Seaſon, 
theſe Plants muſt be frequently watered ; but 
it ould not be given in too large Quantities, 
eſpecially while the Plants are young. Toward 
the latter End of September, the Plants muſt 
be removed into Shelter; for if they are expoſed 
too late in Autumn, they will be in Danger of 
ſuffering by morning Froſts. In Winter theſe 
Plants ſhould be placed in a moderate Stove for 
the firſt Seaſon, while they are young; but af- 
ter they have obtained Strength, they will live 


in a good Green-houſe ; but then they ſhould 


not have too much Water in cold Weather. 
This Plant will riſe to the Height of three or 
four Feet, and become ſhrubby ; and being an 


Ever-green, will add to the Variety in the 
Green-houle. | P 


COA. This Plant was ſo named by Father 
Blumier from the Hand of Cous, which gave 
Birth to the Prince of Phyſicians Hippocrates. 
We have no Engliſb Name for this Plant. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a globular bellaſbaped Flower, confi/t- 

ing of one Leaf; from whoſe Cup ariſes a multifid 
Point al, 
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Pointal, fixed like a Nail in the binder Part of 
the Flower; which afterward becomes a Fruit, 
compoſed of three membranaceous Seed-veſſels, 
which are compreſſed, bivalve, aud divided into 
two Cells, in which are contained oblong winged 
Seeds. 


We have but one Species of this Plant, 


which is ; 5 

Coa ſcaudens, fructu trigemino ſub rotundo. 
Plum. Climbing Coa, with a roundiſh Fruit, 
which opens into three Parts. $ 

This Plant was obſerved by Father Plumier, 
(in the French Iſlands in America) and hath 
been fince found in great Plenty in the Spaniſp 
Settlements in America, particularly about 
Campechy, from whence the Seeds have been 
ſent by Mr. Robert Millar, Surgeon, to ſome 
curious Perſons in this Country, who have 
raiſed ſeveral of the Plants; but as they are 
very young, ſo it can't be expected that any 
of them will produce Flowers until they are 
three or four Years old, becauſe they ſeem 
to be of flow Growth. 

This Plant is propagated by Seeds, which 
muſt be obtained from the Places where it na- 
turally grows, which ſhould be ſown wy in 
the Spring, in ſmall Pots filled with light freſh 
Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners- 


bark, obſerving to water the Earth as often 


as it becomes dry; and in the Heat of the Day, 
the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed to 
admit freſh Air, and let the Steam, which may 


ariſe from the Bed, paſs off; and if the Nights 


ſhould prove cold, the Glaſſes ſhould be co- 
vered with Mats, If this be duly obſerved, 
the Plants will begin to appear in three Weeks 
or a Month after ſowing ; when you ſhould be 
careful to ſprinkle them frequently with Water, 


but do not let them have too much at each 


time ; for while they are very young, they will 
be in danger of rotting, if they are kept too 
moiſt, You muſt alſo obſerve to admit freſh 
Air to them, in proportion to the Warmth of 
the Seaſon, otherwiſe they will draw up very 


weak; which ſhould always be carefully pre- 


vented, becauſe few Plants which are drawn up 
tender at firſt, will ever after become ſo ſtrong 
and beautiful as thoſe which are brought up 
hardily from the Beginning. | 
When the Plants are about two Inches high, 
they ſhould be carefully tranſplanted each into 
a ſeparate Pot, filled with light freſh Earth, 
and plunged into the Hot-bed again, obſerv- 
ing to ſhade the Glaſſes every Day when the 
Sun is warm, until the Plants have taken new 
Root; after which time they ſhould be raiſed 
every Day to admit freſh Air to the Plants, in 


Proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon. 


During the Summer Seaſon, theſe Plants muſt 
be frequently refreſhed with Water; and when 
their Roots have filled the Pots in which they 
were firſt planted, they ſhould be ſhaken out 
of them, and their Roots pared round, and 


then put into Pots a little larger than the for- 


mer, which muſt be filled with light freſh rich 
Earth, and then plunged again into the Hot- 
bed ; for theſe Plants will not live in the open 
Air in this Country: ſo that when they are 


' . grown too large to remain under the Glaſſes 
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of the Hot - bed, they ſhould be removed into 


the Bark Stove, where they ſhould be placed 


with the tendereſt Exoticks, and heated with 


great Care. This Plant commonly riſes to the 
Height of five or ſix Feet, but being a trailin 


Plant muſt be ſupported by a Stake; other wiſe 
it will trail on the neighbouring Plants in the 
Stove, and injure them. It is ever- green, and 
the Leaves being of a ſhining green Colour, it 
makes a pretty Variety amongſt other tender 
exotic Plants, 


CONOCARPODENDRON, Silver Tree, 
vulgo. | 
The Characters are; 

It bath an apetalous ſtamiueous Flower, which 
is ſurrounded by a Number of long Leaves, im- 
mediately under the Flower-cup, which conſiſts 
of five narrow Leaves; theſe are ſucceeded by 
Cones, in Shape like thoſe of the Larch Tree ; the 
Seeds are each of them included in a ſeparate 
Cell. 

The Species are; 

1. ConocarPoDENDRON foliis argenteis 
ſericeis latiſſimis, Boerh. Ind. alt. Silver Tree 
with broad ſoft white Leaves. 

2. ConocArPoDENDRON folio rigido craſſo 
anguſto, cono laricis paruu. Boerh. Ind. alt. 
Silver Tree with a narrow thick ſtiff Leaf, 
and a ſmall Cone, 

3. ConocareoDENDRON folio ſubrotundo 
craſſo rigido . nervoſo, cono longo varie- 

ato, ex rubro vo, fore aureo. Boerh. Ind. 
alt. Silver Tree with a roundiſh thick ſtiff 
Leaf full of Nerves, long Cones variegated 
with Red and Yellow, and a gold-coloured 
Flower. 

4. ConNoCARPODENDRON folio tenui an- 

uſto ſaligno, cono caliculato, corona foliacea 
Taccinifo. Boerh. Ind. alt. Silver Tree with a 
narrow Willow Leaf, and the Cones growing 
in ſmall Cups, which are ſurrounded with a 
Crown of Leaves. 

Theſe Plants are at preſent very rare in the 
European Gardens ; the natural Place of their 
Growth is in the Country of the Hottentots, 
near the Cape of Good Hope, from whence ſe- 
veral of theſe Kinds have been brought to the 
Gardens in Holland; but I have not obſerved 
more than two Sorts in the Engliſh Gardens: 
for they are with Difficulty propagated, the 
Cuttings ſeldom taking Root, tho' managed 
with the greateſt Care, and the Layers are 
two or three Years before they are rooted 
enough to take off; ſo that the ſureſt Method 
to propagate theſe Plants is by Seeds, which 
are ſeldom brought from the Country of their 
Growth; and as they do not yet produce Seeds 
in Europe, ſo they will be ſcarce, unleſs a 
Quantity of their Seeds could be procured from 
abroad. 5 

The Seeds ſhould be brought over in their 
Cones; for if they are taken out, they will loſe 
their growing Quality, before they arrive in 
Europe. When the Seeds are obtained, they 
ſhould be ſown early in the Spring of the V ear, in 
Pots filled with light freſh Earth, and plunged 
into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, obſerving fre- 
quently to water the Earth, otherwiſe the 
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Seeds will dry, and their Covering become ſo 
hard; as to prevent their Growing. When 
the Plants are come up about two Inches high, 
which may be expected in Six Weeks aller 
ſowing, if the Seed be freſh, they ſhould be 
carefully ſhaken out of the Pots, and ſeparated, 
putting each into a ſmall half-penny Pot, filled 
with light freſh Earth, and then plunged into 
a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners-bark ; then 
water them pretty well, to ſettle the Earth to 
their Roots, and in the Heat of the Day cover 
the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed, to ſcreen the Plants 
from the Sun, until they have taken new Root, 
which will not be longer than a Fortnight ; 
after which time they muſt have a large Share 
of freſh Air admitted to them, by raiſing the 
Glaſſes with Bricks every Day, when the Wea- 
ther is warm : you muſt alſo frequently refreſh 


them with Water in hot Weather, which if 


duly obſerved, the Plants will have obtained 
Strength enough by the Beginning of Fuly to 
bear the open Air, to which they muſt then 
be inured by Degrees; and the Middle of July 
they ſhould be taken out of the Hot-bed, and 
placed in a warm Situation, where they may 
be ſcreened from ſtrong Winds; in which Si- 
tuation they may remain until the End of Sep- 
tember, when they ſhould be removed into the 
Green-houſe. For the firſt Year they are ſome- 
what tenderer, than they will be when they are 
grown large ; ſo that the, firſt Winter they 
ſhould be placed in the wAmeſt Part of the 
Green-houſe, where they may*enjoy the Hear 
of the Sun, and be ſecured from Cold. | 

After the firſt Year theſe Plants may be 
treated as many other exotic Plants which 
come from the ſame Country, and only require 
to be protected from great Cold; ſo may be 
placed in the open Air during the ſummer 
Months, and in Winter removed into the 
Green-houſe, and placed where they may en- 
joy as much free Air as poſſible in mild Wea- 
ther; ſor if theſe Plants are kept too warm, 
or too cloſely confined from the Air, they will 
make long weak Shoots, and become ſickly. 
Theſe Plants muſt be new- potted every Spring, 
when the Earth ſhould be carefully pared off 
from their Roots, and freſh Earth added to fill 
the Pots; and as the Plants advance in Size, 
ſo they ſhould havelarger Pots ; but they muſt 
not be put into Pots too large, for nothing is 
more injurious to moſt Plants than over-pot- 
ting of them. 

Theſe Plants, in the natural Country of their 
Growth, become large Trees; but in Eu- 
rope, where they are confincd in Pots or Tubs, 
it cannot be expected they ſhould grow ſo 
large, The largeſt Plant of theſe Kinds I have 

et ſeen, was not more than eight Feet high ; 
Lac as they retain their Leaves throughout the 
Year, which are of a fine ſilver Colour, fo they 
merit a Place in the Green-houſe, for the 
beautiful Variety they add among other exo- 
tic Plants. 


CONVOLVULUS, Bindweed. 
The Species omitted in the former Volume 


are; | 
1. CoxvoLvuLus radice tuberoſa eſculenta, 


CO 


ſpinachiæ folio, fore albo, fundo purpureo, ſe- 
mine poſt ſingulos flores ſingulo. Sloan. Cat. 
White and yellow Spaniſb Potatoes. | 

2. Convorvurvs radice tuberoſa eſculenta 
minore purpurea. Sloan. Cat. Red Spaniſh Po- 
tatoes. | 

3. Cox vol vut us radice tuberoſa cathar- 
tica. Houſt. The Jalap. 

4. Cox vot vor us radice tuberoſa maxima, 

foliis bederaceis incanis, floribus maximis pur- 
pureis, ſemine villoſo. Honſt. Large tuberous 
rooted Bindweed, with hoary Ivy Leaves, 
large purple Flowers, and hairy Seeds. 
5. Convorvvurus pentaphyllos, folio glabro 
dentato, viticulis birſutis, Plum. Cat. Five- 
leav'd Bind weed, with ſtnooth indented Leaves, 
and hairy Stalks. | 

6. Convorvutus polyanthos niveus, folio 
ſubrotundo majori. Plum. Cat. American Bind- 
weed, with many white Flowers, and a larger 
roundiſh Leaf. 

7, CoxnvoLvuLtvs Inteus polyanthos. Plum. 
Cat. Yellow many-flowered Bind weed. 

8. ConvoLvuLus ampliſſimo folio cordiformi, 
flore maximo purpuraſcente. Plum. Cat. Bind- 
weed with a large heart-ſhaped Leaf, and a 
large purpliſh Flower. 

9. CoxvoLvvuLvs ampliſſimo folio cordiformi, 
flore albo maximo. Plum. Cat. Bindweed with 
a large heart-ſhaped Leaf, and a large white 
Flower. 

10. Coxvorvurvs coccineus heptaphyllos, 
radice craſſiſima. Plum. Cat. Scarlet Bind- 
weed, with ſeven Leaves, and a thick Root. 

11. Convolvulus pentaphyllos birſutus. 
Plum. Cat. Hairy five-leaved Bindweed. 

12. CoN vol vurus polypbyllos, fore & 
fructu purpureis maximis. Plum. Cat. Many- 
leaved Bind weed, with the largeſt purple Flower 
and Fruit. 

13. ConvoLvutus minimus villoſus, beli- 
anthemi folio. Plum. Cat. 'The leaſt hairy 
Bindwind, with a dwarf Ciſtus Leaf. 

14. CoxnvoLvuLus pentaphbyllos minor, flore 
purpureo. Sloan. Cat. Leſſer five-leaved Bind- 
weed, with a purple Flower. 

15. Cod vol vol us polyaut bos, foliis & witi- 
culis purpureis. Many-flowered Bindweed, 
with purple Stalks and Leaves. 

16. CoxvoLvuLus Americanus, ariſtolochi 
folio glabro, viticulis hirſutis, flore majore pur- 
pureo, ſemine Ianuginoſo, American Bindweed, 
with a ſmooth Birthwort Leaf, hairy Stalks, 
a large purple Flower, and hairy Seeds. 

I7. ConvoLvuLus Americanus, foliis ob- 
longis hirſutis, flore minore purpuraſcente, ſemine 
minimo. American Bindweed, with hairy ob- 
long Leaves, a ſmall purpliſh Flower, and the 
leaſt Seed. 

18. ConvoLvuLvs folio hederæ, fore dilute 
aurantio. Breyn. Bindweed with an Ivy Leaf, 
and a pale Orange-coloured Flower. 

19. CoNvol vol us Syriacus, & Scammonea 
Syriaca. Mor. Hiſt. The Scammony. 

20. Cod vol vul us Indicus alatus maximus 
foliis ibiſco non nibhil ſimilibus, anguloſis. Hort. 
Lugd. Bat. The Turbith of the Shops. 

he two Kinds of Potatoes are much culti- 
vated in the Meſt- Indies, where they are a 


great 
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great Part of the Food of the Inhabitants ; 


nd from theſe Roots they make a Drink 
which they call Mobby which is done by ſtew- 
ing the Roots over a gentle Fire till they are 
Gf: then they break the Roots, and put them 
into fair Water, letting them remain therein 
two or three Hours, in which Time the Water 
will have drawn out the Spirit of the Root; 
then they put the Liquor and Roots into a 


woollen Bag, and ſtrain the Liquor through 


into a Jar, when in two Hours after it will 
begin to work ; then they cover the Jar, and 
let it remain until the next Day, when it will 
be fit to drink, This Liquor they make 
ſtronger or weeker, by putting a greater or 


leſs Quantity of Roots into the Water. It is a 


very Iprightly Drink, but not ſubject to fly 
into the Head, nor will it keep good longer 


than four or five Days. 


Theſe Plants are propagated with great 
Eaſe; for every Piece of the Root, which has 
an Eye or Bud, will grow, and ſend out 
Branches trailing on the Ground, which emit 
Roots at every Joint, and form a large 'Tuber 
or Potatoe at each, which in thoſe warm 
Countries will be full grown, and fit for Uſe 
in three or four Months time; ſo that from 
one Root planted there will be twenty or 


thirty fair Roots produced. Some of theſe, 


Roots have been brought from America into 
Europe, avid are now frequently cultivated in 
Spain and Portugal, from both which Places 
the Roots are annually brought into England, 
and are by ſome Perſons greatly eſteemed ; 
tho” in general they are not ſo well liked as the 
common Potatoe, being too ſweet and luſcious 
for moſt Palates, 

In England theſe Plants are ſometimes culti- 
vated by curious Perſons, after the following 
Manner: The latter End of March, or the 
Beginning of April, they prepare a Heap of 
hor Dung; then having choſe a warm Spot of 
light Ground, they dig Holes about eight 
Feet aſunder, into each of which they put two 
or three Barrows of the hot Dung, which muſt 
be laid ſmooth, raiſing it high in the middle; 
then they cover the Dung with light rich 
Earth, and upon the Top of each Hill they 
piant two or three Pieces of ſound Roots, each 
having an Eye or Bud; then they cover the 
Hills with Bell or Hand Glaſſes, to preſerve a 
Heat in that Part of the Hill where the Roots 
are planted, as alſo to prevent the Rain from 
rotting the Roots. In about a Fortnight or 
three Weeks after planting they will begin to 
ſhoot, when the Glaſſes muſt be raiſed on one 
Side every Day, to admit freſh Air to the 
Plants; and they muſt be frequently refreſhed 
with Water, but it ſhould not be given them 
in large Quantities, until the Plants are grown 
pretty ſtrong, leſt thereby you rot the Roots. 
When the Vines have ſpread ſo far as to reach 
the Sides of the Glaſſes, the Glaſſes muſt be 
raiſed with three Bricks, to allow Room for 
the Vines to ſpread ; but the Glaſſes ſhould 
not be taken quite away from the Plants until 
June, when the Plants will be paſt Danger of 
Injury from the Cold, As theſe Vines ſpread, 
fo the Ground about them ſhould be looſened, 
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that they may more eaſily ſtrike their Roots 
into it ; and in dry Weather the Vines ſhould 
be watered all over, three or four times a 
Week; which greatly ſtrengthen the Plants, 
and cauſe the Roots which are formed at 
each Joint of the Vines, to grow large and 
fair; they muſt alſo be conſtantly kept clear 
from Weeds, which, if ſuffered to grow 
amongſt the Plants, will over- bear and greatly 
weaken or deſtroy them. Theſe Roots muſt 
remain undiſturbed till Autumn, when the 
firſt Approach of Froſt will pinch the tender 
Leaves of the Vines, at which Time you muſt 
immediately take up the Roots; for if the 
Froſt ſhould reach them, it will intirely deſtroy 
them. Theſe Roots may be kept in dry Sand 
in a warm Place for Uſe in the Winter, and a 
few of the ſoundeſt muſt be preſerved to make 
a freſh Plantation in the Spring. 

The Falap, whoſe Root has been long uſed 
in Medicine in Europe, is a Native of the Pro- 
vince of Halapa, about two Days Journey 
from La Vera Cruz in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, 
from whence the Root is ſent in great Quanti- 
ties every Year to Europe; but it is of late that 
the Plant has been known to the Europeans; 
for Dr. Tournefort, upon the Information of 
Father Plumier, has delivered it as one Species 
of the Marvel of Peru, and conſtituted the 
Genus under the Title of 7alapa : But my late 
learned Friend Dr. Milliam Houftoun, who was 
at La Vera Cruz two or three times, procured 
ſome Plants from Halapa, by his Intereſt with 
an ingenious Spaniard; which he carried to Ja- 
maica, and planted there; by which he was in- 
formed truly, that it was one Species of Convol- 
vulus, and accordingly gave it the Name 1 
have here mentioned it under. 

This and moſt of the other Sorts of Convol- 
vulus here mentioned, were found in ſeveral 
Parts of America, by the fore-mentioned Dr. 
Houſtoun, who lent the Seeds of them into 
England, where they have been cultivated ; 
but as moſt of them are abiding Plants, and 
require a warm Stove to preſerve them in 
Winter, ſo few of them have been maintained 
here: for they ſpread and ramble ſo far, that 
few Stoves now built are tall enough to contain 
them; and if they are intermixed with other 
Plants, they will twiſt themſelves round what- 
ever Plants grow near them, and will ſoon 
over-bear and deſtroy them, if not timely 
prevented. 'The only Stoves yet built, within 
my Knowledge, proper for theſe Plants, are 
ar the Right Hon. the Lord PEzrxe's at 
Thorndon-Hall in Eſſex ; where there are Bor- 
ders of Earth in the back Part of the Stoves, 
and Trellaſſes thirty Feet high, to ſupport 
theſe and other climbing Plants; at which 
Place we may hope to ſee theſe and moſt other 
exotic Plants of large Growth, in greater Per- 
fection than in any other Part of Europe; for 

this noble Patron of Gardening has erected the 
moſt judicious and magnificent Stoves that 
were ever contrived ; and theſe are ſo curiouſly 
ſtocked with Plants from the ſeveral Parts of 
the World, that it is already (tho' but lately 
executed) one of the moſt curious and magni- 
ficent Sights perhaps in the whole World. Rh 


\ 


All theſe Sorts of Cmvolvulus are propa- 
gated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in a 
moderate Hot-bed early in the Spring : thoſe 
Sorts which have large Seeds, ſhould be ſown 
very thin, and buried deeper in the Earth, 
than thoſe which have ſmall Seeds; in about 
a Fortnight after they are ſown, the Plants 
will begin to appear above Ground, when the 
Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed every 
Day, to admit freſh Air to the Plants ; other- 


wiſe they will draw up weak, and twiſt them-- 


ſelves together, ſo as to render it difficult to 
ſeparate them. When the Plants are about 
three Inches high, they ſhould be carefully 
taken up, and each planted in a ſmall Pot filled 
with light freſh Earth, and then plunged into 
a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, ob- 
ſerving to ſhade the Glaſſes every Day with 


Mats, until the Plants have taken new Root ; 


after which Time they ſhould have a large 


Share of freſh Air, and in warm Weather 
they muſt be frequently watered. When the 
Plants have filled the Pots with their Roots, 
ſnould be ſhaken out, and planted into 
larger Pots, filled with freſh Earth, and then 
placed in the Stove, where they may have 
room to climb, and their Shoots either twiſted 


they 
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5. Cox vz A arboreſcens, foliis oblongis, 


floribus ſingulis, tribus floſculis conftantibus. 


Houft. Tree-like American Fleabane, with 
longiſh Leaves, and each Flower has conftantly 
three Florets. 

6. Conv z A ſcandens, lauri feliis aſperis, 


capitulis ſpicatis rotundis, floribus albis. Houſt. 


Climbing American Fleabane, with rough 
Bay-leaves, and white Flowers growing on 
round Spikes, | 

7, Coxnrz 4 Fruticoſa, fore pallide pur- 
pureo, capitulis e lateribus ramulorum ſpicatin 
exeuntibus. Sloan. Cat. Fam. Shrubby Ame- 


rican Fleabane, with pale purple Flowers 


growing in Spikes from the Side and at the 
Top of the Branches. 

8. Co N vA major odorata, ſive Baccha. 
ris, floribus purpureis nudis. Sloan. Cat. Fam. 
Greater ſweet-ſmelling Fleabane, with naked 
purple Flowers. 

g. Cox Yz A major inodora, belenii folio 
integro, ſicco & duro, cichorii flore albo, e 
ramorum lateribus exeunte. Sloan. Cat. Greater 
unſavory Fleabane, with hard dry Elecam- 
pane Leaves, and white Flowers growing from 
the Side of the Branches. 

10. Conyz A fruticoſa, folio haſftato, flore 


on an Eſpalier made in the back Part of the pallide purpureo. Sloan. Cat. Fam. Shrubby 
Stove for theſe and other rambling Plants, American Fleabane, with a ſpear-ſhaped Leaf, 


or elſe ſupported with long Stakes; otherwiſe 
they will ramble over whatever Plants ſtand 
near them. Some of theſe Sorts will produce 
Flowers the firſt Seaſon, but others will not 
flower until the ſecond or third Year, nor will 
they flower kindly, unleſs they have a large 
Share of freſh Air, eſpecially in warm Weather. 
Theſe Plants will continue ſeveral Years, pro- 
vided they are managed rightly ; and will pro- 
duce Flowers and Seeds every Year, and make 
a fine Appearance in the Stove, when they 


are in Flower. 


CONYZA, Fleabane. 

'The Species omitted in the former Volume 
are; | 

1. Com vz A fruticoſa, ciſti odore, floribus 
pallide purpureis, ſummitatibus ramulorum in- 
fidentibus, capitulis & ſemine minoribus. Sloan. 
Cat. Fam. Shrubby American Fleabane, 
ſmelling like the Rock-roſe, with pale purple 
Flowers growing on the 'Top of the Branches, 
and ſmaller Heads and Seeds. 

2. Convz a fruticoſa, ciſti odore, floribus 
pallide purpureis, ſummitatibus ramulorum in- 
fidentibus, capitulis & ſemine majoribus. Sloan. 
Cat. Fam. Shrubby American Fleabane, 
ſmelling like the Rock-raſe, with pale purple 
Flowers growing on the 'Top of the Branches, 
and larger Heads and Seeds. 

3. Conyza arboreſcens tomentoſa, foliis 
oblongis, floribus in ſummitatibus ramulorum 
racemoſis ſparſis albicantibus. Houſt. Woolly 
Tree-like Fleabane, with longiſh Leaves, and 
white Flowers, growing in thin Buncl.es on 
the Top of the Branches. 

4 Conrza fruteſcens, ore Iuteo umbel- 
lato. Houft. Shrubby American Fleabane, 
with yellow Flowers, growing in an Umbel. 


and a pale purple Flower. | 

11. ConyzA urticæ folio. Sloan. Cat. 
Fam. American Fleabane with a Nettle Leaf. 

12. Conyz a berbacea, caule alato, ſalicis 
folio, floribus umbellatis purpureis minoribus, 
Houſt. Herbaceous American Fleabane, with 
a Willow Leaf, and ſmaller purple Flowers 
growing in an Umbel. 

13. ConyzaA odorata, bellidis folio wvij- 
loſo & viſcoſo. Houſt. Sweet-ſmelling Flea- 
bane, with a viſcous hairy Daizy Leaf. 

14. Conyz a ſymphyti facie, flore luteo. 
Houſt. American Fleabane, with the Face of 
Comfery, and a yellow Flower. 

15. Conyza linarie folio, floribus par- 
vis ſpicatis albis. Houſt. American Fleabane, 
with a Toad-flax Leaf, and ſmall white Flowers 
growing in Spikes. 


Theſe ſhrubby Fleabanes are Natives of 


the Weſt- Indies, where they uſually grow about 
ſix or ſeven Feet high, and ſome of the Tree- 
kinds ten or twelve Feet high, and divide 
into many Branches. They are all propagated 
by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown ſoon after 
they are ripe; for as they have light downy 
Seeds, ſo they will not retain their growing 
Quality very long. If the Seeds are ſown in 
Autumn, they will remain in the Ground all 
the Winter, and the Plants will appear the 
following Spring ; but then the Pots in which 
the Seeds are ſown, ſhould be plunged into a 
Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, and ſecured from 
Cold, otherwiſe the Seeds will periſh in Winter. 
And when the Seeds are kept out of the 
Ground till Spring, they feldom grow : but 
as theſe Plants ſeldom produce Seeds in this 
Country, ſo the ſureſt Method to obtain theſe 
Plants, is to have their Seeds ſown in a Box 
of Earth ſoon after they are ripe, in the natu- 
ral Countries of their Growth, and ſent over 
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Eng land. When theſe Tubs of Earth 
Arve, they ſhould be plunged into a moderate 
Hot-bed of Tanners- ark, and frequently re- 


ſhed with Water, which will ſoon bring up 
the Plants, if their Seeds were not deſtroyed 


in their Paſſage. 


When the Plants begin to appear above 
Ground, the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould 
be raiſed every = in warm Weather, to 
admit freſh Air to the Plants ; otherwiſe they 
will draw up weak, and be ſoon ſpoiled : they 
muſt alſo be frequently refreſhed with Water 
in warm Weather ; for they are all very thirſty 
Plants, moſt of them naturally growing in 
low ſwampy Grounds. When the Plants are 

wn about two Inches high, they ſhould be 
carefully taken up, and each planted in a ſepa- 
rate Pot filled with light freſh Earth, and 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, obſerving to ſhade the Glaſſes of the 
Hot-bed every Day with Mats, to ſcreen the 
Plants from the Heat of the Sun, until they 
have taken new Root ; after which time they 


muſt have a large Share of freſh Air, as alſo a 


great Quantity of Moiſture in warm Weather. 
In Winter, theſe Plants muſt be placed in the 
Stove, where they may enjoy a moderate 
Warmth ; for if they are kept too hot, they 
will make weak Shoots in Winter, which will 
render them very unſightly. In Summer theſe 
Plants muſt have a large Share of freſh Air, 
but they muſt not be placed in the open Air, 
for they are too tender to thrive abroad in 
this Climare. 

Theſe Plants will produce their Flowers in 
two or three Years after they are raiſed, and 
will continue many Years, provided they are 
carefully managed, and will flower annually 
toward the latter Part of the Summer. 

The herbaceous Kinds muſt be propagated 
in the ſame manner as hath been directed for 
the woody Kinds; but theſe will decay an- 
nually to the Surface, and riſe again every 
Spring from the Root, When the green Shoots 
begin to decay, the Plants ſhould not be over 
watered, leſt thereby the Roots ſhould be 
rotted; but during the Time of their Growth, 
they muſt be plentifully watered. The ſureſt 
Method to have theſe Plants produce their 
Flowers, is, to plunge the Pots into a mode- 
rate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, in the Spring, 
always obſerving to let them have a large 
Share of Air in warm Weather, to prevent 
their ſhooting too weak, and water them fre- 
quently ; with this Management they will pro- 
duce their Flowers every Year : but as they 
rarely produce ripe Seeds in England, ſo the 
Pots muſt be removed into the Stove in 
Winter to preſerve their Roots, which may 
be parted in the Spring, at the Time when 
they are plunged into the Hot-bed, by which 
Method they may be increaſed. 


COPAIBA, The Balſam of Capevi 
Tree. | 


The Characters are; 


It bath a Flower conſiſting of five Leaves, 
which expands in Form of a Roſe ; the Pointal 


Vor. II. 


Dying, or 


is fixed in the Centre of the Flower, which after- 


CO 


ward becomes a Pod; in which are contained one 
or tivo Seeds, which are ſurrounded with a 
Pulp of a yellow Colour. umd 
We know but one Sort oſ this Tree, which 
is; —5 
Cop AIBA folio ſubrotundo, flore rubro. 
The Balſam of Cape vi, with a roundiſh Leaf, 
and a red Flower. | 
This Tree grows near a Village called Ha- 
pel, in the Province of Antiochi, in the Span:ſh 
WHeſt- Indies, this is about ten Days Journey 
from Carthagena. There are great Numbers 
of theſe Trees in the Woods about this Vil- 
lage, which grow to the Height of fiſty or 
ſixty Feet ; ſome of theſe Trees do not yield 
any of the Balſam ; thoſe which do, are di- 
ſtinguiſhed by a Ridge which runs along their 
Trunks ; theſe Trees are wounded in their 
Centre, and they place Calabaſh Shells, or 
ſome other Veſſels to the wounded Part, to 
receive the Balſam, which will all flow our in 
a ſhort Time. One of theſe Trees will yield 
five or ſix Gallons of the Balſam ; but though 
theſe Trees will thrive well after being tapp'd, 
yet they never afford any more Balſam. | 
As this Balſam is uſed in Medicine, ſo it 
deſerves our Application to procure the Trees, 
and cultivate them in ſome of the Engl/ſb 
Colonies of America; for as the Engliſh are 
poſſeſſed of Lands, in ſo many different La- 
titudes, they might cultivate moſt Kinds of 
Trees and Plants, from the different 'Parts of 
the World, which are uſeful in Medicine, 
r any other Purpoſe of Life, 
The Seeds of this 'Tree were brought from 
the Country of their Growth, by Mr. Robert 
Millar, Surgeon, who ſowed a Part of them 
in Famaica, which he informed me, had ſuc- 
ceeded very well; ſo that we may hope to 
have theſe Trees propagated in great Plenty 
in a few Years, in ſome of the Engliſh Co- 
lonies, if the Slothfalneſs of the Inkabjtencs 
doth not ſuffer them to periſh, as they have 
the Cinnamon-tree, and ſome other uſeful 
Plants, which have been carried thither by 
curious Perſons. a 
There are not at preſent any of theſe Trees 
in Europe, that I can learn; for thoſe Seeds 
which Mr. Millar ſent over to England, were 
all deſtroyed by Inſects in their Paſſage, ſo 
that not one of them ſucceeded in the ſeveral 
Places where they were ſown: But could freſh 
Seeds be procured, the Plants might be raiſed 
in England, and preſerved in the Bark-ſtoves 
very well; for the Country of their Growth 
is much more temperate than many others, 
from whence we have been furniſhed with 
a great Variety of Plants, which ſucceed 
very well in the Stoves, and ſome of them 
arrive to a great Degree of Perfection. 


COR ALLODENDRON, The Corat-tree. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume 
are ; | 

1. Cox AL TLODENDRON friphyllum Ameri- 
canum minus, ſpinis & ſeminibus nigricantibus, 
Tourn. Leſſer three-leaved American Coral- 
tree, with blacker Seeds and Spines. 


- 2. Cox A- 
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2. Cox AtlopbENDNOoN tripbylium Ameri- 
canum non ſpinoſum, foliis acutioribus, fore 
pallido rubente. Three-leaved American Co- 
ral-tree without Spines, having pointed 
Leaves, and pale red Flowers. 

3. CoxAaLLopEnNDRON fripbyllum Ameri- 
canum, caudice Es nervis foliorum ſpinoſis ar- 
matibus. 'Three-leav'd American Coral-tree, 
whoſe Stalk and the Nerves of the Leaves are 
armed with Spines. 

The Seeds of theſe three Sorts were ſent 
from Carthagena in New Spain, by Mr. Ro- 
bert Millar, who collected them in the Neigh- 
bourhood of that Place, Theſe are propa- 

in the ſame manner as hath been directed 
in the former Volume, for the three Sorts 
there mentioned, to which the Reader is de- 
ſired to turn, to avoid Repetition. 


CORIARIA, Myrtle-leav'd Sumack, v#/go. 
The Characters are; 

It bath a Flower compoſed of ten Stamina (or 
Threads) each baving two Apices, and ariſe 
from the Bottom of the Calyx, which is divided 
into five Parts to the Baſe. When the Flower 
is paſſed, the Pointal (which is contained in 
another Cup, divided alſo into five Parts to the 
Baſe) becomes ( jointly with the Cup) a Fruit 
containing five kidney-ſhap'd Seeds. 

We have but one Species of this Plant, 
which is; ; 

Cortaria vulgaris. Mem. Acad. Scien. 
Anu. 1711. Myrtle-leav'd Sumack, vulgo. 

This is a low Shrub, ſeldom riſing above 
three or four Feet high; the Flowers 8 

r in April, which are produced from t 

oints all the whole Length of the Shoots. 
Theſe conſiſt of ſeveral Stamina, or Threads, 
which are of a red Colour; but there is no 
great Beauty in the Plant. 

I have obſerved, that the ſeveral Plants we 
have in the Engliſh Gardens, have no Embryo 
or Rudiment of the Fruit ; which makes me 
ſuſpect, that they are Male and Female in 
different Plants; but as Monſieur Niſſol, a 
curious Botaniſt of Montpelier, who has given 
a particular Account of this Plant to the Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Paris, has taken no Notice 
of this Difference; I muſt leave it to be 
decided by thoſe who may have an Opportu- 
nity of examining the Plants in the Country 
of their Growth. 

It may be propagated plentifully from the 
Suckers, which are produced from the creep- 
ing Roots in great Abundance : 'Theſe ſhould 
be taken off in March, and planted into a 
Nuriery, to form good Roots; where wy 
may continue one or two Years, and then mu 
be removed to the Places where they are to 
remain. : 

This Plant delights in loamy Soil, which 
is not too ſtiff; and ſhould be placed where 
it may have Shelter from the North and Eaſt 
Winds, where it will endure the Cold of our 
ordinary Winters very well, and will flower 
better than if it is preſerved in Pots, and 
ſheltered in the Winter, as is by ſome prac- 
tiſed. 


c o 


This Plant is uſed by the Tanners for dreſ- 
ſing their Leather in the South Parts of France, 
where it grows wild in great Plenty, 


CORIS. We have no Engliſb Name for 
this Plant. | 
The Characters are; 

It hath a monopetalous perſonated Flower, 
ry binder Part is tubulous, but the fore Part 
is ſbaped like a Fan; from the Flower-cup riſes 
the Pointal, fed like a Nail in the binder 
Part of the Flower, which afterward becomes 
a globular Fruit, divided into ſeveral Parts, 
containing roundiſh Seeds, which are incloſed 
by the Calyx. 

The Species are; 

I. Corrs cerulea maritima. C. B. P. Ma- 
ritime blue Coris. 

2. Corrs maritima, flore rubro. C. B. P. 
Maritime Coris with a red Flower. 

3. Corrs maritima, flore albo. H. R. Monſp. 
Maritime Coris with a white Flower. 

Theſe Plants grow wild about Montpelier, 
and in moſt Places in the South of France ; 
they ſeldom grow above a Foot high, and 
ſpread near the Surface of the Ground like 
Heath; and in June, when they are full of 
Flowers, they make a very pretty Appear- 
ance. 

They may be propagated by ſowing of their 
Seeds in the Spring, on a Bed of freſh Earth ; 
and when the Plants are about three Inches 
high, they ſhould be tranſplanted, ſome of 
them into Pots filled with freſh light Earth, 
that they may be ſheltered in Winter, and the 
others into a warm Border, where they will 
endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters very 
well, but in ſevere Froſt they are generally 
deſtroyed ; for which Reaſon, it will be pro- 
per to have ſome Plants of each Sort in Ports, 
which may be put under a common Hot-bed 
Frame in Winter, where they may be covered 
in Froſty Weather ; but when it is mild, they 
ſhould have a great Share of free Air. Thele 
Plants ſometimes produce ripe Seeds in 
* but as they do not conſtantly per- 
fect their Seeds, ſo it will be proper to in- 
creaſe them from Slips and Cuttings, which 
will take Root if planted in April, on a very 
gentle Hot-bed, and ſhaded from the Sun, and 
duly watered. 


CORNUS, The Dog-berry Tree. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume 
are; 

1. Coxnus famina Virginiana, anguſtiore 


folio. The Virginian Dog-berry Tree, with a 


narrower Leaf, 

2. Cox x us mas Virginiana, foliis oblongis, 
frutfu rubro majore. The Male Virginian 
Dog-berry, with oblong Leaves, and a larger 
red Fruit. 

3. Coxxus mas Virginiana, floſculis pluri- 
mis albidis, ex involucro tetrapetalo rubro ir- 
rumpentibus. D. Baniſter, Pluk. Phyl. Tab. 26. 
F 3. Virginia Dog-berry, with many ſmall 
white Flowers, coming out of a four-leay'd 
red Involucrum. 


4 Coxnus 


or 
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4. Coxnus racemoſa, trifolia 2 guingue- 


folia, foliis foraminulatis. Plum. Cat. Branch- 


ing American Dog-berry, with three or five 

eaves. Nee 
' 5. Cox N us pumila, berbacea, Chamaperi- 
clymenum dicta. Hort. Elth. Dwarf Honey- 
ſuckle, vulg s. 

The firſt, ſecond and third Sorts are very 
hardy Plants, ſo will thrive very well in the 
open Air in this Climate; they may be pro- 
pagated either by Seeds or Layers; but as 
their Seeds are ſeldom perfected in this Coun- 
try, ſo the laying down of their tender 
Branches in the Spring, is the moſt expedi- 
tious Method of propagating them; for when 
the Seeds are procured from abroad, they re- 
main a whole Vear in the Ground, before the 
Plants appear; whereas the Layers vill be 
ſufficiently rooted in one Year for tranſplant- 
ing, ſo that they will have two Years Growth 
Advance of thoſe raiſed from Seeds. 

Theſe Plants thrive beſt on a moiſt light 
Ground ; for in the Country of their natural 
Growth, they are commonly found in ſwampy 
Places. They uſually grow about ten or 
twelve Feet high, and ſpread pretty much on 
every Side into Branches ; ſo ſhould be inter- 
mixed with Shrubs of the ſame Growth, in 


Wilderneſs Quarters, where they will make an 


agreeable Variety. 

The fourth Sort is much more tender than 
either of the former; theſe may be propa- 
gated by Seeds, which muſt be ſown in Pots 
filled with light freſh Earth, and plunged into 
a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, ob- 
ſerving to water the Pots frequently in warm 
Weather, as alſo to raiſe the Glaſſes of the 
Hot-bed to admit freſh Air. 'Theſe Seeds 
many times remain in the Ground a whole 
Year before the Plants will appear; in which 
Caſe you muſt let the Pots remain in the Hot- 
bed, being careful to weed them; and in 
Winter the Glaſſes muſt be covered with Mats 
to prevent the Froſt from getting to the Seeds, 
which will deſtroy them. When the Plants 
come up, they muſt be frequently watered ; 
and when they are about three Inches high, 
they ſhould be taken carefully out of the 
Pots, and each planted in a ſeparate Pot filled 
with light freſh Earth, and plunged into a 
moderate Hot-bed, obſerving to ſcreen them 
from the Sun until they have taken new Root; 
afrer which time they muſt be frequently 
watered, and in warm Weather ſhould have a 
large Share of freſh Air. In Winter they muſt 
be placed in the Stove ; for while theſe Plants 
are young, they are tender ; but when they 
have acquired Strength, they may be placed 
in the Green-houſe in Winter, and in Summer 
they may be expoſed in the open Air in a 
warm Situation. Theſe Plants will produce 
their Flowers in England, but they never per- 
fect their Seeds in this Country. 2433; 

The Dwarf Honey-ſuckle grows on Cheviot 
Hills in Northumberland, and on many high 
Mountains in Northern Countries, but are 
with Difficulty preſerved in Gardens. T hey 
mult be planted in a ſtrong moiſt Soil, and a 


3 


ſhady Situation; where they will ſometimes | 
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produce Flowers, but ſeldom, abide; many 
Years in Gardens. 0 


CORNUTIA. (We have no Engliſb 
Name for this Plant. It is ſo called from 
Coxnurtus, a Phyſician f Paris, who pu 
liſhed a Hiſtory of Canada Plants.) 

The Characters are; n 

It bath a monopetalous, perſonated Flower, 
whoſe upper Lip ſtands erect, but the under Lip 
is divided into three Parts; from the Flawer- 
cup ariſes the Pointal, which is fixed like 4 
Nail in the kinder Part of the Flower, which 

erward becomes a ſpherical ſucculent Berry, 
*ncluding Seeds which are. for the moſt part 
Kidney-fhaped. 65 

There is but one Species of this Plant yet 
known, which is, N 

Cox Nur iA fore pyramidato cœruleo, foliis 
incanis. Plum. Cornutia with a pyramidal 
Flower, and hoary Leaves. 

This Plant was firſt diſcovered by Father 
Plumier in America, who gave it the Name. 
It is found in plenty in ſeveral of the Iflands 
in the Weſt Indies, and at Campechy and La 
Vera Cruz, from both which Places I received 
the Seeds, which were collected by my late 
ingenious Friend Doctor Milliam Houſtoun.. _ 

It is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown early in the Spring on a Hot-bed; and 
when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted each into a ſeparate Half-penny 
Pot, filled with light freſh Earth, and plunged 
into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, obſerving 
to ſhade them until they have taken Root ; 
after which time they ſhould have freſh Air 
let into the Bed, in Proportion to the Warmth 
of the Seaſon, and they muſt be frequently 
watered (for it naturally grows on ſwampy 
Soils). When the Plants have filled theſe 
Pots with their Roots, they ſhould be ſhifted 
into others of a larger Size, and plunged into 
the Hot-bed again, where they ſhould be 
continued till October; when they muſt be re- 
moved into the Bark-ſtove, and plunged into 
the Tan; for otherwiſe it will be very difficult 
to preſerve it through the Winter. The Stove 
in which theſe Plants are placed, ſhould be 
kept to the temperate Heat marked on 
Mr. Fowler's Thermometers, which will agree 
better with them than a hotter Stove. The 


third Year from Seed theſe Plants will flower, 


when they make a fine Appearance in the 
Stove, but they never perfect their Seeds in 
England. c | 

They may be alſo propagated by Cuttings, 
which if planted into Pots filled with freſh 
Earth, and plunged into a Bark-bed, ob- 
ſerving to ſhade and water them, will take 
Root, and muſt be afterwards treated as the 
Seedling Plants. 


CORONILLA, Jointed-poded Colutea. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume 
are; | | , | 
7. CoxONILLA filiquis & ſeminibus craf- 
ſioribus. Tourn. Jointed-podded Colutea, 
with thick Pods and Seeds. | 


8 Coro- 


8. Coxonitia Americana ſcandens pen- 
taphylla. Plum, Five-leav d American joint- 
ed- podded Colutea, with climbing Stalks. 

The ſeventh Sort grows to the Height of 
two or three Feet, and branches out on every 
Side, ſo as to form a regular Shrub. This 
may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown on a moderate Hot-bed in the Spring ; 
and when the Plants are about two, Inches 
high, they ſhould be carefully tranſplanted in- 
to ſmall Pots, filled with light freſh Earth, and 
plunged into a very moderate Hot-bed, being 
careful to ſcreen them from the Sun until they 
have taken new Root; after which time 
they muſt have a large Share of freſh Air, 
otherwiſe they will draw up very weak ; they 
muſt alſo be frequently watered in warm 
Weather. When theſe Plants have acquired 
Strength, they ſhould be inured to bear the 
open Air by degrees; for in Summer they 
ſhould be taken out of the Hot-bed, and ſome 
of them may be planted in warm Borders ; 
but it will be proper to keep ſome in Pots, 
that they may be ſheltered in Winter; for in 
ſevere Froſt, thoſe in the Borders will be in 
danger of ſuffering thereby 'Theſe Plants 
produce their Flowers in the Spring, when 
they make an agreeable Appearance, and in 
Auguſt they perfe& their Seeds. 

The eighth Sort was diſcovered by Father 
Plumier in America. 1 received the Seeds of 
this Plant from Carthagena, which was ſent 
me by my late ingenious Friend Doctor Wil- 
liam Houftoun. This Plant is propagated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown early in the 
Spring on a moderate Hot-bed ; and when 
the Plants are come up, they ſhould be each 
tranſplanted into a Half-penny Pot, filled 
with freſh rich Earth, and plunged into a Hot- 
bed of Tanners-bark, obſerving to ſhade them 
until they have taken Root; after which 
time they ſhould have Air and Water in Pro- 
portion to the Warmth of the Seaſon; and 
when they have filled theſe Pots with their 
Roots, they ſhould be ſhifted into Pots of a 
larger Size, and plunged into the Hot-bed 
again, where they muſt remain until Autumn, 
when they ſhould be removed into the Stove, 
and plunged into the Tan. Theſe Plants muſt 
be conſtantly kept in the Bark-ſtove, and 
placed among Plants which require a moderate 
Heat ; where they will thrive and flower, and 
ſhould be ſupported by tall Sticks, round 
which they will twine, as Hops do; ſo that 
they muſt not be ſuffered to twiſt round other 
Plants, leſt they over-bear and ſpoil them. 
Theſe are very proper Plants to place againſt 
an Eſpalier on the back Part of the Stove, 
amongſt other climbing Plants, where they 
will make an agreeable Variety. 

This Sort will continue two or three Years, 
provided it be carefully managed, and will 
jometimes produce ripe Seeds in this Country; 
but it will be proper to lay down ſome of the 
Shoots, either into the Tan, or Pots of freſh 
Earth plunged into the Tan, becauſe theſe 
will often take Root, whereby a Supply of 
young Plants may be obtained ; which is a 
lure Method to preſerve the Kind in this 


.. ©0 


Country, where they do not commonly per- 
c 


COTYLEDON, Navel-wort. 

The Species omitted in the former Volum 
are; *., Pp | 

1. CoryLEbon major arboreſceus Afra, 
foliis orbiculatis glaucis, limbo pur p *0 E3 ma- 
culis viridibus ornatis. Boerb. Ind. alt. Greater 
Tree-like African Navel-wort, with ro::nder 
Sea-green Leaves, having purple Edges, 20d 
ſpotted with Green. 435 

2. CorxILEDON Capenſis, folio ſemiglobato. 
Hort. Elth. Navel-wort of the Cape of Good 


Hope, with thick balf-globular Leaves. 


The firſt of theſe Plants uſually grows to 
the Height of two or three Feet in this Coun- 
try, and divides into many Branches: it is 
eaſily propagated by Cuttings in any of the 
Summer Months, if, after they are taken from 
the Plants, they are laid in a dry Place for a 
Week or ten Days, that the wounded Parts 
may heal before they are planted ; otherwiſe 
they are ſubject to rot. When the Cuttings 
are fit to plant, they ſhould be each put into 
a Half-penny Pot, filled with a Mixture of 
freſh Earth, Lime-rubbiſh and Sea-ſand, in 
equal Proportion ; then plunge the Pots into 
a very moderate Hot-bed, which will greatly 
promote their Rooting : in about ſix Weeks 
after Planting, the Cuttings will be well root- 
ed, when they may be taken out of the Hot- 
bed, and placed in the open Air, in a Situa- 
tion where they may be defended from ſtrong 
Winds ; where they may remain till the middle 
of October, provided there happens no froſty 
Weather before ; then they muſt be removed 
into an airy Glaſs-caſe, where they may be de- 
fended from the Froſt and Wet, and enjoy a 
large Share of freſh Air ; in which Place they 
will thrive better than in a Green-houſe, 
where they cannot have ſo much free Air 

The ſecond Sort is of humbler Growth, 
ſeldom riſing above a Foot high; this pro- 
duces many ſhort Branches near the Ground, 
but never ſpreads very far, ſo may be con- 
fined in ſmall Pots. This is propagated in the 
ſame Manner as the former Sort, and ſhould 
be treated in the ſame Method. 


COURBARIL, [This is the American 
Name by which the Indians call this Tree.] 
The Locuſt-tree, vulgò. 

The Cbaracters are; | 

It bath a papilionaceous Flower, from whoſe 
Calyx ariſes the Pointal ; which afterward be- 
comes.a unicapſular hard Pod, including roundiſb 
bard Seeds, which are ſurrounded with a fur 
gous ſtringy Subſtance. 

We know but one Specie of this Plant, viz. 

Cook BARIL bifolia, flore pyramidato. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Courbaril with two Leaves ſet to- 
gether, and a pyramidal Flower, commonly 
called Locuſt-tree, by the Engliſh Inhabitants 
of America. | 
The Pods of this Tree are frequently 
brought from America, by the Title of Locuſt, 
from the Seeds of which theſe Plants may be 
raiſed, Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown 
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Hot-bed early in the Spring, and when the 
Plants are come up, they ſhould be very care- 
fully taken up, and each planted into a ſmall 
Por, filled with light freſh Earth, and plunged 
into a Hot-bed of Tannersbark, : obſerving 
to ſhade them until they have taken Root; 
after which Time they. ſhould have Air and 
Water in proportion to. the Warmth of the 
Seaſon ; but they will not bear to be quite ex- 


poles to the open Air in England, even in the 


eſt Part of Summer. In Winter theſe 
Plants muſt be removed into the Bark-ſtove, 
and plunged into the Tan, amongſt the tenderer 
Sorts of exotic Plants; and during that Seaſon 
they ſhould be frequently refreſhed with Water, 
but it muſt not be given to them in large 
Quantities, for they are impatient of much 
Wet. If theſe Plants are continued in the 
Bark-ſtove, and ſhifted into larger Pots as 
they increaſe in Size, they may be preſerved ; 
but 1 believe it will be many Years before they 
will produce Flowers in Europe, for they are 
of very flow Growth, after the firſt fix 
Months, being in this reſpect like the Acajou. 


CRASSULA, Leſſer Orpine or Houſeleek. 
The Characters are; 1 

It hath the Appearance of Houſeleek or Na- 
velwort, from the latter of which it only dif- 
fers in having a ſhort tubulous Flower, confift- 
ing of one Leaf 

The. Species are ; 

1. CrxAassvLA altiſima perforata. Hort. Elth. 
Talleſt Crafſula, with Leaves ſurrounding the 
Stalks, commonly called Aloe perfoliata. 

2. Cxas8via anacampſerntis folio. 
Elth. Craſſula with an Orpine Leaf. 
3. Crxassula portulacæ facie, arboreſcens, 
Hort. Elth. 'Tree-like Craſſula, with the Face 
of Purſlain, commonly called the Purſlain- 
tree. 

4. Crassura cæpoſa longifolia. Hort. Elth. 
Onion-like Craſſula, with a long Leaf. 

5. CxassuLA cauleſcens, foliis ſemperuivi 
eruciatis. Hort. Elth. Stalky Craſſula, with 
Houlcleck-leaves. 

6. CxassuLa meſembriantbemi facie, foliis 
longioribus aſperis Hort. Elth. Craſſula with 
the Face of Ficoides, and long rough Leaves. 

7. CxassuLa orbicularis repens, foliis ſem- 
pervivi. Hort. Elth. Creeping orbicular Craſ- 
ſula, with Houſeleek Leaves. 

8. CrassuLa portulace facie, repens. Hort. 
Elth. Creeping Craſſula, with the Appearance 
of Purſlain. | 

Theſe Plants are Natives of the Cape of 
Good Hope, from whence they were brought 
into the European Gardens, The firſt, third 
and fifth Sorts, will grow to be ſhrubby : the 
firſt doth not ſend forth any Side-branches, 
unleſs the Top be cut off, or ſome way injured ; 
but it may be trained up ſix or eight Peet high, 
if it is ſupported with a Stake. The third 
Sort grows almoſt in a pyramidal Form, and 
the Stalks and Leaves have the Appearance of 
Purſlain. The fifth Sort grows very buſhy, 


and the Stalks are very full of Joints, and ſo 
Vor. II. | | 


Hort. 
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brittle, that on the Touch they break, and 
the Pieces which fall on the Ground will take 
Root, ſo that it is eaſily propagated. The 
other Sorts -are of lower Growth, moſt of 
them trailing on the Ground. The eighth 
Sort doth not continue above two Years, but 
it frequently ripens Seed, which if permitted 
to ſcatter upon the Earth in the Pots, and 
they are ſheltered in Winter, will produce 
young Plants, whereby the Kind may be eaſily 
preſerved. * ng 
The third Sort has not produced any 
Flowers in this Country, that I could ever 
hear ; but from the Appearance of the Plant, 
it is ranged with cheſe Plants. 3 
All theſe Sorts may be eaſily propagated, 
by planting their Cuttings in any of the Sum- 
mer Months, on a ſhady Border, where they 
will ſoon take Root, and may be then potted 
in a ſandy-rubbiſhing Earth; and muſt be 


treated in the fame Manner as the Ficoides's, 


to which I ſhall refer the Reader to avoid Re- 
petition. 


CROTOLARIA. | 

The Species omitted in the former Volume 
are ; 

1. CRoToLaria Americana, caule alato, 
foliis pilofis, floribus in thyrſo luteis. Martyn. 
Decad. 5. American Crotolaria, with a wing- 
ed Stalk, hairy Leaves, and yellow Flowers 
growing in a Spike. 

2. CxoroLARIA ari folio ſagittato, fore 
Iuteo. Plum. Cat. Crotolaria with a ſpear- 
ſhaped arum Leaf, and a yellow Flower. 

3. CxoroLARTA ari folio ſagittato, flore 
purpuraſcente. Plum. Cat. Cratolaria with a 
ſpear-ſhaped arum Leaf, anda purpliſh Flower. 
4. CxoroLARIA fruteſcens birſuta, fore 
luteo, ramulis alatis, foliis mucronatis. Houſt. 
Shrubby hairy Crotolaria, with a yellow 
Flower, winged Branches, and pointed Leaves. 

The firſt three Sorts are annual Plants, 
which ſhould be raiſed on a Hot-bed early in 
the Spring ; for if they are not brought for- 
ward at that Seaſon, they ſeldom perfect their 
Seeds in this Country. As theſe Sorts are to 
be managed in the fame Manner as thoſe 
which are mentioned in the former Volume, 
ſo it is needleſs to repeat it here. 

The fourth Sort will grow to the Height of 
ſix or ſeven Feet, provided they are preterved 
in a warm Stove, otherwiſe they will not live 
through the Winter. Theſe are propagated 
by Seeds which ſhould be ſown on a Hot-bed 
early in the Spring; and when the Plants are 
come up an Inch high, they ſhould be care- 
fully tranſplanted into ſmall Pots filled with 
freſh Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of 
Tanners-bark, obſerving to ſhade them until 
they have taken Root; after which Time, 
they ſhould have Air and Water in propor- 
tion to the Warmth of the Seaſon. In this 
Bed they may remain until the Plants reach 
the Glaſſes, when they muſt be removed into 
the Bark-ſtove, obſerving to ſhift the Plants 
into larger Pots, as they ſhall require it. 


CU 


The Charatters are; ad; Hap 
I bath a Flower conſiſting of one Leaf of an 
anomalous Figure, and divided at the Brim in- 
0 ſeveral Parts ; from whoſe Cup riſes the 
Pointal, fixed like a Nail in the binder Part of 
the Flower ; which afterward becomes a fleſhy 
Fruit, baving a bard Shell, incloſing many 
The Species are; eee 

1, Cork rE foliis oblongis anguſtis, magno 
fruftu ouato. Plum, Nov. Gen. Calabaſh- 
tree with narrow oblong Leaves, and a large 
oval Fruit. th, Neth r Naa 

. 2, Cutter latifolia putamine fragili. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. The broad-leay'd Calabaſh- 
tree, with render-ſhelled Fruit. | 
3. Curitrs minima, frutiu duro. Plum. 
| Nov. Gen. The leaſt Calabaſh-tree, with a 
hard Er | 101 fad | 5 
4 CuieTE uſtifolta u mi nori g 
boſs Plum. Now en. Narrow-leav'd Cala- 
baſh-tree, with a leſſer globular Fruit. | 

5. Corr anguſtifolia, fructu minori ovato. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Narrow-leav'd Calabaſh- 
tree, with a leſſer oval Fruit 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts riſe to the 
Height of twenty-five or thirty Feet in the 
| Heft Indies, where they grow naturally in 
Woods and the Savanna's. The Shells of this 
Fruit are uſed by Negroes for Cups to drink 
out of; as alſo for Inſtruments of Muſic, by 
making a Hole in the Shell, and clearing it of 
the Pulp and Seeds; then they put in ſmall 
Stones, or the, hard Seeds rees, with 
which they make a fort of Rattle. 

Theſe Plants are all of them tender, ſo can- 
not be maintained in this Country, unleſs they 
are preſerved in warm Stoves. They are pro- 
pagated by Seeds, which ſhould be obtained 
from the Countries where they naturally grow; 
for they never produce any Fruit in this 
Country. Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown early 
in the Spring, in Pots filled with light freſh 
Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners-bark ; the Earth in theſe Pots muſt be 
frequently refreſhed with Water; for if it be 
kept dry, the Seeds will not vegetate: in 
about five Weeks after the Seeds are ſown, 
the Plants will begin to appear; when they 
muſt be duly watered, and the Glaſſes of the 
Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed every Day, to ad- 
mit freſh Air to the Plants, and let the Steam, 
which will ariſe from the Bed, paſs off; which 
is very injurious to young Plants, when it js 
pent a ſt them, When the Plants are 
about two Inches high, they ſhould be care- 
fully tranſplanted, each into a ſeparate ſmall 
Por, filled with rich light Earth, and plunged 
into the Hot-bed again, being careful to ſcreen 
them from the Sun until they have taken new 
Root after which Time they muſt have freſh 
Air admitted to them in proportion to the 
Warmch of the Seaſon, and muſt be duly 
watered ; fo. as they naturally grow on ſwam- 
py Grounds, ſo they require a pretty large 
Share of Moiſture in warm Weather. | 

In Winter theſe Plants muſt be removed in- 
ro the Stove, and plunged into the Bark-bed ; 


CU 


for they do not thrive well, if they are placed 
on Boards in a dry Stove ; becauſe the Fibre 
of their Roots, which are toward the Side and 
Botromi of the Pots; will dry, and retard the 
Growth of the Plants, if the Pots are not ſur- 
rounded with Tan, which always retains ſome 
Moiſture, which keeps the Fibres of the Plants 
—— and thereby is greatly beneficial to 

em. ! . #3 1 f 

In Summer, theſe Plants may have a large 
Share of Air, by opening of the Glaſſes of 
the Stove; but they will not thrive, if they are 
taken out of the Stove, and placed in the open 


Air; ſo that they ſhould always be kept in the 


Bark- ſtove, obſerving to ſhift them into larger 
Pots, as the Plants advance in their Growth. 
With this Management, theſe Plants may be 
preſerved many Years, and brought to a large 
Size ; when they will make a fine Appearance 
amongſt render exotic Plants in the Stove, for 
they retain their Leaves throughout the Year. 


CUPRESSUS, The Cypreſs-tree, 

The Species omitted in the former Volume 
are ; | 

1. Cuextssus Lufitanica patula, fruttu 
minori. Tourn. Spreading Portugal Cypreſs, 
with a ſmaller Fruit. 

2. Cuerxtssus Americana, fructu minimo. 
American Cypreſs, with the leaſt Fruit, com- 
monly called White Cedar in America. 

The firſt of theſe Trees is rarely to be ſeen 
in the Engliſb Gardens at preſent, nor is it ſo 
well worth Cultivating as any of the other 
Kinds, it being of humbler Growth, and of a 
leſs regular Figure. This may be propagated 
by Seeds in the ſame Manner as the common 
Sort, and is equally hardy; fo that whoever 
hath an Inclination to cultivate this Tree, 
ſhould procure the Cones from Lisbon, near 
which Place it grows very common. 

The ſecond Sort is a Native of North Ame- 
rica, where it grows to a conſiderable Height, 
and affords a uſeful Timber to the Inhabitants 
for many Purpoſes. 'This Sort is extremely 
worth cultivating in England; for as it grows 
in a much colder Country, fo there is no Dan- 
ger of its thriving well in the open Air in 
England; and being an Ever-green of regular 
Growth, ſo will add to the Variety in Wilder- 
neſs Quarters, or other Plantations of Ever- 
green-trees. 

This Sort is propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in the Spring, in Boxes or 
Tubs filled with light freſh Earth, and placed 
where they may enjoy the Morning Sun till 
eleven or twelve o Clock; in dry Weather 
they ſhould be duly watered, and conſtantly 
kept clear from Weeds: in this Situation they 
may remain till Michae/mas, when they ſhould 
be removed to a warmer Place ; for the Plants 
will not appear till the following Spring, ſo 
that it will be proper to place the Boxes or 
Tubs near a South Wall, Pale or Hedge, du- 
ring the Winter Seaſon, leſt by being too 
much ſhaded, the Wet of the Winter Seaſon 
ſhould rot the Seeds. In the Spring follow- 
ing, if theſe Tubs or Boxes are placed on a 
moderate Hot-bed, it will bring up the Plants 
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1 ow fo the Spring advances, ſo they ſhould be 

nnaoured to bear the open Air by degrees; and 
nin May they muſt be taken out of the Hat- 


XX ſhould be 


e 


greatly forward their Growth; 


bed, and placed in a ſheltered Situation, where 
they may enjoy the Morning Sun, being care- 
ful to keep them clear from W as alſo to 
water them duly in dry Weather. The fol 
lowing Winter it will be proper to remove the 
Tubs near a South Wall or Pale; for the 
Plants being very young, are ſomewhat ten- 
derer than they will be afterward. "Towa 

the latter End of March, or the Beginning of 
April, juſt before the Plants begin to ſhoot, 


4 A | they ſhould be carefully taken up out of the 
"EE Boxes ; and having prepared a Bed or two 
XX Caccording to the 


Quantity of Plants raiſed) 
of freſh Earth in a warm Situation, the Plants 
lanted therein in Rows about 
eighteen Inches aſunder, and about a Foot 
Diſtance Plant from Plant in the Rows: this 
Work ſhould be done in cloudy Weather, or 
when there is Rain; for in dry Weather, when 
Eaſterly Winds commonly blow at this Sea- 
ſon, it will be very dangerous to 1 
theſe Plants; ſo that it had better be deferr'd 


> I a Fortnight longer, till there is an Alteration 


of Weather, than hazard the Plants. When 
the Plants are planted, they ſhould be watered 


N 3 to ſettle the Earth to their Roots; and then 


the Surface of the Ground ſhould be covered 
with Mulch, to prevent the Sun and Wind 
from penetrating to the Roots of the Plants ; 
for nothing is more injurious to theſe Plants, 
than to have their Fibres dried when they are 
tranſplanted; therefore the Plants ſhould not 
be taken out of the Tubs, till you are ready 
to place them in the Ground ; for they will not 
bear to lie out of the Ground any Time with- 
out great Danger. 

Theſe Plants may remain in the Beds where 
they are firſt tranſplanted, three or four Years ; 
during which Time the Ground muſt be con- 
ſtantly kept clean from Weeds; and ev 
Spring the Ground muſt be carefully dug be- 
rween the Plants, in doing of which great 


; | Care ſhould be had, not to diſturb their Roots, 


nor to Jay them bare, left the Wind and Sun 
ſhould injure them. When the Plants are 


about two Feet and a half, or three Feet 


high, they ſhould be tranſplanted where they 
are to remain: the Time be this Work is in 
April, in moiſt cloudy Weather, In taking of 
the Plants up, there ſhould be as much Earth 
preſerved to their Roots as poſſible ; and if 
they are to be carried to any Diſtance, it will 
be proper to put them in Baskets, to prevent 
the Earth from falling from them ; for if it 
ſnould, there will be great Hazard of their 
growing: when they are planted, they muſt 
be well watered to ſettle the Earth to their 


Roots; and ſome Mulch ſhould be laid upon 


the Ground about their Roots, to prevent the. 
Wind and Sun from drying of them; and if 
the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, it will be proper 
to water them once or twice a Week until the 


are thoroughly rooted ; after which Time they 


will require no other Culture, but to keep 


them clear from Weeds, and dig the Ground 


ment the Plants Til gk gat Progr, an 
Hasy 
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in a few Years will be out 6f any Dange 
This Sott of Cyprefi Will go 4e Jang 


very proper to intermix with them, either in 
W derneſſes; | 

theſe Trees, which will make an agreeable'Di- 
verſity ; and the Wood of theſe Trees may in 
Time become uſeful for many Purpoſes. 
But ſuppoſing the Timber of theſe Trees 
were of no Uſe, yet are they ſo very orna- 
mental to Gardens, that no large Garden can 
be complete without many of theſe Trees; 
and it is to theſe Trees that the Halian Villa's 
owe a great Share of their Beauty: for there 
is no Tree fo proper to place near Buildings: 
the pyramidal upright Growth of their 
Branches afford a pictureſque Appearance, and 
do not obſtruct the View of the Building; and 
the Dark- green of their Leaves make a fine 


Contraſt with the White of their Building. 


So that, where- ever there are Temples or other 
Buildings erected in Gardens, there is no Sort 
of Tree ſd proper to place near them as theſe: 
In all the Landskips of Italian Villa's, we ſee 
many Cypreſs Trees repreſented, which have a 
very agreeable Effect in the Picture; and the 
Trees, when rightly diſpoſed in a Garden, 
afford a no leſs agreeable Proſpect. 2 


CURURU. This is the Indian Name for 
this Plant, and we know of no Engliſb Name 
to it at preſent. 1 

The Characters are; 


e in 
this Country, as the common Kine; fo will be 


or in any other Plantations of 


It hath a roſe-ſhaped Flower, confiff ing of 


four or more Petals, which are placed in a cir- 


cular Order, from whoſe many-leav'd Flower- 
Cup ariſes the Pointal ; which afterward be- 


comes a pear-ſhaped triangular Fruit, divided 


into three Parts from the Top to the Bottom, 

containing three fleſhy Seeds, which are faſtened 

to the Seed-weſſel by a ſlender red Filament. 
The Species are; LT OY 

1. Cuxuxu ſcandens enneaphylla, fructu 

racemoſo rubro. Plum, Nov. Gen, 


in a Bunch. | 
2. Cuxuru ſcandens pentaphylla. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Climbing five-leav'd Cururu. © 


3. Cuxuxu ſcandens triphylla. Plum, Nov. 


Gen. Climbing three-leav'd Curury, 


_ Theſe Plants grow plentifully in the Iſland 
of Famaica, at La Vera Cruz, and ſeveral 


other Parts of America ; where they climb up 
Trees, and ramble over Hedges, Buſhes, or 
whatever grows near them. 'The firſt, which 


is the largeſt Plant of Growth, will many 
times climb up five and twenty, or thirty 


Feet high ; the other two ſeldom grow above 
ſixteen or eighteen Feet high. warn tos ade 
\ Theſe Plants are preſerved in curious bo- 
tanic Gardens for the ſake of Variery, but 


Climbing 
nine-leav'd Cururu, with red Pruit growing 


there is no great Beauty in them. They may 


be propagated by ſowing of their Seeds on a 
Hot-bed early in the Spring, and when the 
Plants are come up, they ſhould be each tranſ- 


planted into a ſmall N Pot, filled 


with light freſh Earth, and t 


plunged iiito a 


moderate 


they ſhould have a large Share 
. 
m 0 
ter. When the Plants have filled theſe 
Pots with their Roots, they ſhould be ſhifted 
into others of a larger Size, and plunged into 
the Hot-bed again, treating them as before; 
in this Bed they may remain till Autumn 
(provided there is Room for them under the 
Glaſs without being preſſed); then they muſt be 
removed into the Bark-ſtoye, and placed to- 
ward the Backſide of the Bed; where if th 
are ſupported by a Trellaſs, they will clim 
up to a great Height, and produce Flowers. 
In Winter theſe Plants ſhould have a tempe- 
rate Heat, and muſt be often refreſhed with 
Water. 


CYDONTA, The Quince-tree. 
The Species omitted in the former Volume 
Are; 


1. Cyponia fructu oblongo levi dulci edu- 


ligue. Tourn. The Quince-tree, with oblong 
{ſmooth ſweet Fruit, which are eatable. 

2. Crpoxia frutiu oblongo minori Janu- 
7 non eduli. Tourn. Quince-tree with 
_ oblong downy Fruit, which are not eat- 
a 

3. Crponta auguſtifolia vulgaris. Tourn. 
The common Quince-tree, with narrow 
Leaves. 

Theſe three Sorts may be cultivated in the 
ſame manner as the common and are 
equally hardy; ſo that I ſhall not repeat it in 
this Place, but ſhall only obſerve, that it is the 
beſt Way to propagate them, either by Cut- 
tings or Layers; for thoſe which are propa- 
ated from Suckers, will always continue to 


end out a great Number of Suckers from their 


Roots, which renders them very unſightly. 


CY TISUS, The Baſe-tree Trefoil. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume 
are; 

1. CyTrsus glabris foliis ſubrotundis, pedi- 
culis breviſſimis. C. B. P. Round-leav'd ſmooth 
Baſe-tree Trefoil, with ſhort Footſtalks. This 
is commonly fold by the Nurſery Gardeners, 
under the Title of Cytiſus ſecundus Cluſii. 

2, Cris us birſutus. F. B. Hairy Baſe- 
tree Trefoil. 

3. CrTisvs ſpinoſus. H. L. Prickly Baſe- 
tree Trefoil. | 

4. Cyrisus Monſpeluſanus, medice folio, 
 filiquis denſe congeſtis & willoſis. Tourn. Baſe- 
tree Trefoil of Montpelicr, with medic Leaves, 
and hairy Pods, growing in Bunches. 

5. Cyrisus incants, filiqua longiore. C B. P. 
Hoary Baſe-tree T'refoil, with a longer Pod. 

6. Cyrisuvs birſutus, fore Iuteo purpura- 
ſcente. C. B. P. Hairy Baſe- tree Treſoil, with 
a purpliſh yellow Flower. | 

nm, CyT1sus glaber viridis. C. B. P. Smooth 
green Baſe- tree Treſoil. | 

8. Cyrisus foliis incanis anguſtis, ua 
complicatis. C. B. P. Baſe-tree Trefoil, wi 


narrow hoary Leaves. 
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9. Errrsus bumilis argenteus anguſtify- 


| lius. Tourn. Silvery-dwarf Baſe- tree Treſoil, 


with narrow Leaves. 
10. n omnium minimus. 
Tourn. The leaſt clammy Baſe-tree Trefoil. 

11. Cyris us argenteus linifolius, inſularum 
Stechadum. Tourn. Silvery Flax-leav'd Baſe- 
tree Trefoil, of the Stechades Iſlands. _ 

12, Crrisus Hiſpanicus procerior, anapy- © 
ridis folio, floribus glomeratis. Journ. Taller 
Spaniſh Baſe-tree Trefoil, with an anagyris 
Leaf, and glomerated Flowers, 

13. Crrisus Hiſpanicus bumilior, floribus 
lomeratis. Tourn. Lower Spaniſh Baſe-tree 
refoil, with glomerated Flowers. 

14. Crrisus Luſitanicus, medicæ foliis, 
floribus in foliorum alis. Tourn. Portugal Baſe- 
tree Trefoil, with a medic Leaf, and the 
Flowers growing at the Wings of the Leaves. 

15. Cyris us Luſitanicus, foliis minimis ar- 
enteis, parvo fore albo. Journ. Portugal 

ſe-tree Trefoil, with the leaſt Silvery- leaves, 
and a ſmall white Flower. 

16. CyTisus Luſitanicus, foliis exignis, 
magno flore, filiquis latis & tomentofis. Tour. 
Portugal Baie-tree Trefoil, with ſmall Leaves, 
a large Flower, and broad woolly Pods. 

17. Cyrisus ſpinoſus, ſiligud willoſa incaud. 
Tourn. Cor. Prickly Baſe-tree Trefoil, with 
white hairy Pods. | 

18. CyT1sus ſpinoſus Creticus, ſiligud villis 
den ſiſimis longiſſimis & incanis obductd. Tour. 
Cor. Prickly Baſe-tree Trefoil of Crete, with 
Pods covered with a thick long hoary Down. 

19. CyTIsus orientalis minimus bumifu- 
ſus. Tourn. Cor. The leaſt low Eaſtern Baſe- 
tree Trefoil. 

20, CyTisus orientalis bumifuſus, fore 
magno ex luteo purpuraſcente. Tourn. Cor. Low 
Eaſtern Baſe-tree Trefoil, with a large purpliſh 
yellow Flower. 

21. Cyris us orientalis bumifuſus, facie 
trifolis pratenſis. Tourn. Cor. Low Eaftery 
Baſe-tree 'Trefoil, with the Appearance of 
Meadow 'Trefoil. 

22. Cyrisus foliis argenteis. Wheel, Itin. 
Silvery Baſe-tree Trefoil of Sir George Wheeler. 

23. CyTigus orientalis, medice foliis iu- 
canis & villoſis, flore flaveſcente. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaſtern Baſe-tree Trefoil, with hoary and 
hairy Leaves, and a yellowiſh Flower. 

24. Cris us orientalis latifolius ſubtus 
incanus. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Baſe-tree Tre- 
foil, with broad Leaves, which are hoary 
underneath. 

25. Cyrisvus Africanus argenteus, flore 
atropurpureo. Oldenl. Silvery African Baſe- 
tree Trefoil, with a dark purple Flower. 

26. Cyris vs Africanus birſutus anguſti- 
folius. Oldenl. Hairy African Baſe - tree Tre- 
foil, with narrow Leaves. 

21. Crrisus Americanus ſpinoſus, flori- 
bus luteis ad alas naſcentibus. Plum. Cat. Prick- 
ly American Baſe-tree Trefoil, with yellow 
Flowers growing at the Wings of the Leaves. 

28. CyTisus Americanus fruteſcens ſeri- 
ceus. Plum. Cat. Shrubby- ſilky American 
Baſe- tree Trefoil. 


29. CyT1sus 


29. Crris vs Americanus arboreſcens, fruttu 
eduli albo. Plum, Cat. American 'Tree-like 
Baſe-tree Trefoil, with a white eatable Fruit, 
commonly called the Pigeon Pea in America. 


The firſt Sort is very common in the Nur- 
ſeries about London; where it is ſold with 


other flowering Shrubs, to intermix in plant- 


ing Wilderneſs Quarters. This may be eaſily 
propagated by the Seeds, which it produces 
every Year. in great Plenty ; which ſhould be 
ſown 'on a Bed of light Earth in March, and 
a little Earth ſifted over the Secds, 1o as to 
cover them about half an Inch. In the Be- 
ginning of May the Plants will begin to ap- 
pear, when they ſhould be carefully cleared 
from Weeds, and in very dry Weather they 
muſt be refreſhed with Water. In this Bed 
the Plants may remain till the following Spring, 
always obſerving to keep them clear from 
Weeds; which, if ſuffered to overbear the 
Plants while young, will either totally deſtroy 
them, or very much retard their Growth. The 
Spring following they may be tranſplanted out 
into Beds of freſh Earth the Beginning of 
March, placing them about a Foot aſunder ; 
being careful that the Plants are not kept 
above Ground, but planted as ſoon as they 
are taken up; otherwiſe the Fibres of the 
Roots will ſoon dry, which is very prejudicial 
to young Plants. In theſe Beds they may re- 
main two Years ; after which time they ſhoald 
either be planted out where they are to re- 
main, or elſe tranſplanted into a Nurſery, 
placing them in Rows three Feet aſunder, 
and eighteen Inches Diſtance in the Rows; 
where they may continue until the Ground is 
ready where they are deſigned to remain. 
This Plant is very hardy, and will form a 
handſome Shrub about five or fix Feet high, 
and is very proper to place amongſt flowering 
Shrubs of the {ſame Growth. It flowers plen- 
rifully in June, and the Seeds are ripe in 
Auguſt. 

The ſecond, third, and fourth Sorts are 
ſomewhat tenderer than the former, and will 
not abide the open Air in England in ſevere 
Winters. Theſe may be all propagated by 
ſowing of their Seeds on a moderate Hot-bed 
in the Spring; and when the Plants are come 
up, they ſhould be tranſplanted each into a 
ſeparate Half-penny Por, filled with freſh 
Earth, and plunged in a moderate Hot-bed, 
obſerving to water and ſhade them until they 
take Root; after which they muſt be inured 
to the open Air by degrees; and in Fune, the 
Pots ſhould be removed and placed abroad in 
a Situation where they may be defended from 
ſtrong Winds, where they may remain until 
the Middle of October; when they ſhould be 
removed either into an airy Green-houſe, or 
placed under a common Hot-bed Frame ; 
where they ſhould have as much free Air as 
poſſible in Winter, for they only require to 
be defended from hard Froſts; and if they 
have not much Air, they will draw very 


weak, and become tender and unſightly. Theſe 


Plants ſhould be removed into larger Pots the 
Spring following ; and ſo from Year to Year, 


as they increaſe in Si d 
Vor. II. e, they ſhould have 


larger Pots: in Summer they muſt, be kept as 
long abroad as the Seaſon will permit, and in 
Winter ſhould have as much Air as poſſible in 
mild Weather; with which Management they 
will thrive, and produce great Plenty of 
Flowers. When theſe Plants are become 
woody, they may be ſhaken out of the Pots, 
and planted in the open Air in a warm Situa- 
tion, where they will endure the Cold of our 
ordinary Winters very well, and flower and 
produce ripe Seeds every Year, much better 
than thoſe which are confined in Pots: but it 
will be proper to keep one Plant of each Kind 
in Pots, becauſe a very ſevere Winter may de- 
ſtroy thoſe which ſtand abroad; ſo their Kinds 
may be loſt, unleſs there is one of each Kind 
preſerved by ſheltering of them in Winter. _ 

The thirteen Sorts next following of theſe, 
are ſome of them more tender than the four 
laſt mentioned; ſo that there will be a Neceſ- 
ſity of preſerving ſome of them in Pots, that 
they may be ſheltered in Winter. All theſe 
Sorts may be propagated in the ſame Manner 
as the former. * 

The 18th, 19th, 2oth, 21ſt, 22d, 23d and 
24th Sorts, are leſs common than the former ; 
theſe grow in the Iflands of the Archipelago, 
from whence their Seeds may be procured : 
theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown in the Spring, on a 
very moderate Hot-bed ; and when the Plants 
are come up, they ſhould be carefully tranſ- 
planted, each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled 
with freſh light Earth ; then place them where 
they may be ſheltered from the Sun until they 
have taken new Roots, after which time they 
may be removed into a warm Situation, where 
they may be defended from ſtrong Winds, ob- 
ſerving to water them conſtantly in dry Wea- 
ther. In Winter theſe Plants ſhould be placed 
under a Hot-bed Frame, where they may be 
ſheltered from Froſt, but they ſhould be every 
Day expoſed to the open Air in mild Weather; 
for they are hardy enough to bear the open 
Air of this Country, except in very cold 
Weather; and if they are kept too tender, 
they will draw up very weak, fo that they will 
not produce their Flowers. 

The following Spring, ſome of theſe Plants 
ſhould be ſhaken out of the Pots, and planted in 
a warm Situation in the full Ground; where they 
will thrive very well, and produce their Flowers 
every Spring, and ſome of them will perfect 
their Sceds ; but it will be proper to preſerve a 
Plant or two of each Kind in Pots, that may 
be ſheltered in Winter; becauſe thoſe abroad 
may be deſtroyed by ſevere Froſt. Theſe 
Plants make a fine Diverſity amongſt flower- 
ing Shrubs of a middling Growth; ſo that 
they deſerve a Place in every good Garden. 

The two African Sorts are yet tenderer 
than either of the former; theſe will not bear 
the open Air of our Country in Winter, fo 
muſt be conſtantly preſerved in Pots, and re- 
moved into the Green-houſe in Winter, where 
they ſhould be placed ſo as to enjoy as much 
free Air as poſhble in mild Weather; other- 
wiſe they will ſhoot very weak, and become 
unſightly; nor will they produce their 
Flowers in near fo great Plenty, as when 


* Þ they 


hey are expoſed to Air as much as poſſible in 
mild Weather. 1 1 4 

Theſe Sorts are propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown early in the Spring, in Pots 
filled with light freſh Earth, which ſhould be 
plunged into a Hot-bed# of Tannersbark, 
obſerving to water them gently as the Earth 
may require. When the Plants are come up 
two Inches high, they ſhoald be carefully 
tranſplanted, each into a ſeparate ſmall Por, 
which ſhould be plunged into a moderate 
Hot-bed ; obſerving to ſcreen them from the 
Sun until they have taken new Roots; after 
which time the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould 
be raiſed every Day, to admit freſh Air to the 
Plants; and they muſt be duly watered three 
or four times a Week in warm Weather. By 
the Beginning of June, theſe Plants will have 
acquired ſome Strength ; then they ſhould be 
inured to bear the open Air by degrees; and 
toward the End of Fune, if the Seafon proves 
warm, the Plants 
the Hot-bed, and placed in a warm Situation, 
where they may remain until October; when 
they muſt be removed into Shelter, placing 
them near the Windows of the Green- 


houſe, that they may enjoy a large Share of 
Air. During the Winter Seaſon, theſe Plants 


muſt be frequently watered, but they muſt 
not have too much given them at a Time, leſt 
it rot the Fibres of their Roots. In Summer 
they muſt be expoſed again, with other ex- 
otic Plants, in a ſheltered Situation, where 
they may be defended from ſtrong Winds ; 


and as the Plants increaſe in Size, ſo they muſt 


be put into larger Pots; but they muſt not be 
allowed Pots too large, for in theſe they will 
not thrive. 

The 27th and 28th Sorts are yet more ten- 
der than the laſt mentioned ; theſe being Na- 
tives of the warm Parts of America, will not 
live in this Climate, unleſs they are preſerved 
in the warmeſt Stoves. They are propagated 
by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown early in the 
Spring, in Pots filled with rich light Earth, 
and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark. 

When the Plants are come up about three 
Inches high, they ſhould be each tranſplanted 
into a ſmall Pot, filled with light freſh Earth, 
and plunged again into the Hot-bed, obſerv- 
ing to ſhade them until they have taken Root 
again; then in warm Weather, the Glaſſes of 
the Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed every Day to 
admit freſh Air, in proportion to the Warmth 
of the Seaſon ; and they muſt be frequently 
watered in hot Weather. Theſe Plants may 
remain in the Hot-bed during the Summer 
Seaſon, but in Autumn they muſt be removed 
into the Stove, and plunged into the Bark- 
bed ; where if they are duly watered, and 
the Stove kept to a temperate Heat, they 
will thrive exceeding well. Theſe Plants will 
not live in the open Air in this Country at any 
Seaſon of the Year, ſo they ſhould always re- 
main in the Stove, being careful to admit freſh 
Air to the Plants in warm Weather, by open- 


ing the Glaſſes of the Stove; and as the Plants 


advance, ſo they ſhould be removed into larger 
Pots: with this Management, the Plants will 


ould be removed out of 


e 
continue many * and produce their 


Flowers, which will afford an agreeable Va- 
riety amongſt other Plants of the ſame 


Country. 


The twenty-ninth Sort is preſerved as 3 
Curioſity in Europe, but in the Weſt Indies it 
is frequently planted by the Sides of Allies in 
Gardens, to form a Hedge, where they will 
laſt many Years without decaying ; and will 
thrive on barren Land, which has been worn 
out, where ſcarcely any other Plant will proſper. 
It produces great Quantities of Fruit, which 
are ſometimes eaten by the Inhabitants; but 
their chief Uſe is to feed Pigeons, from whence 
this Plant had its Name. The Branches, with 
the ripe Peaſe and Leaves, are given to Hogs, 
Horſes, and moſt other Cattle, which fattens 
them very much. 

In England it is preſerved by ſome curious 
Perſons in the Stove, being too tender to live 
through the Winter in this Climate without 
artificial Warmth. This Plant may be propa- 
gated by ſowing of the Secds on a Hot-bed 
early in the Spring ; and when the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be each tranſplanted in- 
to a Half-penny Pot, filled with freſh light 
Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of I an- 
ners-bark, obſerving to ſhade them until they 
have taken Root; after which time they ſhould 
have a large Share of freſh Air admitted to 
them in warm Weather, and muſt be fre- 
quently refreſhed with Water : when the Plants 
have filled theſe Pots with their Roots, they 
ſhould be ſhifted into larger, and plunged in- 
to the Hot-bed again, treating them as before: 
in this Bed they may remain till they are too 
tall ro ſtand under the Glaſſes, when they 
ſhould be removed into the Stove, and plunged 
into the Bark-bed; where during the Winter 
Seaſon they ſhould have a moderate Hear, and 
be frequently watered. The Spring following 
they will produce Flowers, and if they are pre- 
ſerved in the Stove, will perfect their Fruit in 
Summer. | 


D A 


ALECHAMPIA. 


This Plant was ſo named by Father Px u- 


MIER, in Honour to the Memory of Jaconus 
DALECHAMP, Who was a curious Botaniſt. 
The Characters are; 

It bath Male and Female Flowers on the ſame 
Plant, which are contained in a many-leav'd 
prickly Cup ; the Female Flowers, with the Em- 
bryo's, have two trifid Leaves; the Male 
Flowers confift of a great Number of Stamina, 
which are loaded with Farina: the Embryo after- 
ward becomes a Fruit, which is divided into 
three Parts, each containing one roundiſh Seed. 

We have but one Sort of this Plant, which 
is; 

DarrcuAM PIA ſcandens, lupuli foliis, 
fructu tricocco glabro, calyce biſpido, Houſt. 
Climb- 
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Climbing Dalechampia, with Leaves like 


Hops, A ſmooth three- ſeeded Fruit, and a 
” Cu ' " 
nt Plan is a Native of the warm Parts of 
America; it was diſcovered by Father Plumier 
in Martinico; but either he has miſtaken in his 
Deſcription of the Fruit, or his Kind is diffe- 
rent from that which the late Dr. Houſtoun ob- 
ſcrved in ſeveral Places in the Spaniſy H eft In- 
dies; for Father Plumier deſcribes the Fruit to 


be prickly, in the Sort which he ſaw; whereas 


that of Dr. Houfoun has ſmooth Fruit incloſed 
in a prickly Cup. ; 

This PR is propagated by Seeds, which 
muſt be ſown early in the Spring on a Hot- 
bed; and when the Plants are come up three 
Inches high, they ſhould be carefully tranſ- 
planted, each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled 
with light rich Earth, and then plunged into 
a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark; being careful to 
ſcreen them from the Sun, until they have 
taken new Root ; after which time, the Glaſſes 
of the Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed every Day, 
in proportion to the Heat of the Weather, 
to admit freſh Air to the Plants: they muſt 
alſo be frequently watered, for they naturally 
grow in moiſt Places, When the Plants have 
grown ſo large as to fill theſe Pots with their 
Roots, they ſhould be removed into larger 
Pots, and placed in the Bark-bed in the Stove ; 
where they muſt be ſupported either with 
Stakes, or a Trellace, round which they will 
twine, and riſe to the Height of eight or ten 
Feet. 

Theſe Plants muſt be kept conſtantly in the 
Stove, for they are too tender to bear the open 
Air in this Country, even in the ſummer 
Seaſon. Therefore they ſhould be placed with 
Convoltuulus's, and other twining Plants, near 
the Back of the Stove, where ſhould be made 
an Eſpalier to ſupport them; in which Situa- 
tion they will thrive and produce their Flowers, 
and ſometimes will perfect their Seeds in this 
Country. But in order to this, they ſhould 
have a large Share of free Air in warm Wea- 


ther, by drawing down the upper Glaſſes of 


the Stove ; but in Winter the Stove ſhould be 
kept to a temperate Heat, or rather higher. 
In Summer they will require a large Share of 
Water, but in Winter it ſhould be given to 
them in leſs Quantities, but muſt be frequent- 
ly repeated. Theſe Plants do not continue 
above two or three Years; ſo that young 


Plants ſhould be raiſed in order to preſerve the 
Kind. 


DAMASONIUM, Star-headed Water- 
plantain. Ts 


The Characters are; 

It hath a Flower compoſed of three Leaves, 
which are placed orbicularly, aud expand in 
Form of a Roſe; out of the Flower-cup riſes 
the Pointal, which afterward becomes a ftar- 


Haped Fruit, with many Cells, which are full of 


oviong Seeds. 
The Species are ; 


headed Warer-plantain. 


3 


2. Daukso hun ' Americantim maximurn, 
plautaginis falio, fore fluveſcente, fructu globofo. 
Plum, Greateſt. American Water-plantain, 
with a Plantain-leaf, a yellowiſh Flower, and 


a globular Fruity | 


The firſt of theſe Plants is a Native of Eng- 
land, it grows commonly in ſtanding Waters, 
which are not very deep. It is ſometimes uſed 
in Medicine, but never cultivated in Gardens, 
ſo muſt be gathered for Uſe in the Places of 
its Growth. i 
The ſecond Sort grows in Famaica, Bar- 
bados, and ſeveral other Places in the warm 
Parts of America, where it is generally found 
in ſtagnating Waters, and other ſwampy 
Places: fo that it would be difficult to preſerve 
this Plant in England ; for it will notlive in 
the open Air, and requires a Bog to make it 
thrive. But as it is a Plant of no great Beauty 
or Uſe, ſo it is not worth the Trouble of cul- 
tivating in this Country. 


DENTARIA, Tooth-wort. 
The Characters are; 

It hath a Flower conſiſting of four Leaves, 
which exyand in Form of a Croſs ; out of whoſe 
Flower-Cup riſes the Pointal, which afterward 
becomes a Fruit or Pod, which is divided into 
two Cells, by an intermediate Partition, to 
which the Valves adhere on both Sides; and is 
furniſhed with raundiſi Seeds. To theſe Marks 
ſhould be added, the Valves, when ripe, twiſt 
up like 2 Screw, and diſcharge the Seeds with 
Violence ; aud the Roots are fleſhy, ſcaly, and 
cut in, as it were, with Teeth. | F 

1 he Species are; 

I. DexnTar1a beptaphyllos. C. B. P. Se- 
ven- leav d Tooth- wort. 

2. DRNTARIA pentapbyllos, foliis molliori- 
bus. C. B. P. Five; leav d Tooth- wort, with 
ſoft Leaves. 

3. DRNTARTA pentaphyllos, foliis aſperis. 
C. B. P. Five-leav'd Tooth-wort, with rough 
Leaves. 

4. DexnTAxrIa heptaphylios baccifera, C. B. P. 
Seven-leav'd berry-bearing Tooth-worr. 

5. DenTazi1a fripbyllos. C. B. P. 'Three- 
leav'd Tooth- wort. 

6. DENTARITIA enneaphyllos, Montis Aurei. 
4 * Par. Nine-leav d Tooth- wort of Mount 

Theſe Plants grow on the Mountains in 
Italy, and in the Woods of Auſtria: the firſt 
Sort is found wild in Woods in ſome Parts of 
England, but the other Sorts are very rare in 
the Engliſh Gardens. Theſe Plants are pro- 
pagated by Seeds, or parting of their Roots; 
the Seeds ſhould be ſown in the Autumn, ſoon 
after they are ripe, in a light ſandy Soil, and 
a ſhady Situation; in the Spring the Plants 
may be taken up where they grow too cloſe, 
and tranſplanted out in the like Soil and Situa- 
tion; where, after they have taken Root, 
they will require no farther Care, but to keep 
them clear from Weeds ; the ſecond Year they 


| will produce Flowers, and ſometimes will per- 
1. Davasontum fellatum. Lugd. Star- 


fect their Seeds. 


The 
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The beſt Seaſon for taking up the old Roots 
to tranſplant them, is at Michaelmas, when 
the Leaves are decayed ; at which time t 

may be parted to increaſe them. Theſe 
Plants are proper to plant in dry Wilderneſſes, 
under the Shade of Trees; for their natural 


Places of Growth are in Woods, and on the 


Sides of Banks, under cloſe Cover of Trees. 


DENTILLARIA. _ Vide Fraxinella. 


DIERVILLA. [This Plant was ſo named 
by Dr. Tournefort, from Mr. DIER VILLE 4 
Surgeon, who brought it from Acavia.) We 
bave no Engliſh Name for this Plant. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a Flower conſiſting of one Leaf, 
which is tubulous, and divided into five Parts : 
the Ovary, which crowns the Pointal, is pro- 
duced from the Centre of the Two-leav'd Calyx ; 
and after the Flower is paſſed, it becomes a py- 
ramidal Fruit divided into four Cells, whicb 
are filled with ſmall Seeds. 

We have but one Species of this Plant at 
preſent in Europe, which is; 

DrixRVII LA Acadienſis fruticoſa, flore lu- 
teo. Acad. Reg. Scien. Shrubby Diervilla of 
Acadia, with a yellow Flower. _ 

This is a very low Shrub, ſeldom riſing to 
the Height of three Feet in England; but is 
very ſubject to ſpread at the Root, and be- 
come buſhy. The Flowers are ſmall, and 
produced. ſparſedly on the Branches, ſo that 
it doth not make any good Appearance in a 
Garden; but as it is pretty hardy, ſo it may 
be admitted as an Under-ſhrub, to fill up Va- 
cancies in Wilderneſs Quarters, where it will 
add to the Variety. It is eaſily propagated 
from Suckers, which it generally produces in 
great Plenty from the Root, or by laying 
down the Branches. It requires a Soil not too 
hot and dry, nor over wet, but of a middling 
Nature 


DIOSCOREA. [This Plant was ſo named 
by Father Plumier, from Prpacrus Diosco- 
rlDis, 4 famous Phyſician.] We bave no 
Engliſh Name for this Plant. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a ſpreading bell-ſhap'd Flower, con- 
fiſting of one Leaf, which is divided at the Ex- 
tremity into ſeveral Parts; from whoſe Cup 
ariſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes a 
triaugular Fruit, divided into three Cells; in 
which are contained orbicular Seeds, which are 
bordered. 

'The Species are ; 

1. D1oscorEaA ſcandens, foliis tamni, fructu 
racemoſo. Plum. Nov. Gen. Climbing Dioſ- 
corea, with Black-briony Leaves, and the 
Fruit growing in Cluſters. 

2. Dioscoxta ſcandens, folio haſtato, fructu 
racemo/o. Houſt. Climbing Diofcorea, with 
a ſpear-ſhap'd Leaf, and cluſtered Fruit. 

3. DioscortA ſcandens, folio ſubrotundo 
acuminato, fructu racemoſo. Houft, Climbing 
Dioſcorea, with a roundiſh Leaf ending in a 
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Theſe Plants, all of them, grow wild in 
America ; the firlt and third Sorts were found 
in great, Plenty in the woody Parts of Famaica, 
by the late Dr. Houſftoun ; but the ſecond Sort 
he found at Carthagena, from whence he ſent 
Seeds of this Plant to England. They gene- 
rally grow under Trees or Hedges, and twiſt 
up the Stems of whatever Plants grow near 
them. 

In Europe theſe Plants are preſerved in ſome 
curious botanic Gardens, for Variety ; but 
they have no great Beauty, fo are ſeldom ad- 
mitted into other Gardens. They may be 
propagated by ſowing of their Seeds on a Hot- 
bed early in the Spring; and when the Plants 
are come up, they ſhould be each tranſplanted 


into a ſmall Pot, filled with light freſh Earth, 


and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, 
obſerving to water and ſhade them until they 
have taken new Root; after which time, they 
ſhould have a large Share of freſh Air admit- 
ted to them in warm Weather, and muſt be 
frequently watered. In this Bed the Plants 
may remain till Autumn, when they ſhould be 
removed into the Bark-ſtove, and plunged in- 
to the Tan, under the other Plants; for theſe 
die to the Root every Winter, and riſe again 
in the Spring ; ſo that the. Roots muſt not be 
over watered, when the Plant is quite decayed 
to the Ground. Theſe Roots will abide ſeve- 
ral Years, provided they are thus managed, 


and in three Years after ſowing will flower in 


England. | 


DODARTIA. [This Plant was ſo named 


by Dr. Tournefort, from Monſieur Dovarr, 
a Member of the Academy of Sciences at Paris.] 
We bade no Engliſh Name for this Plant. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a perſonated tubulous Flower, con- 
fiſting of one Leaf, having two diſtinct Lips; 
the upper Lip is bid, and the under one 1s di- 
vided into three Parts; from whoſe Calyx ariſes 
the Pointal, fixed like a Nail in the binder Part 
of the Flower, and afterward becomes a roundiſh 


Fruit, divided into two Cells, which are filled 
with [mall Seeds. 


The Species are ; 

1. Dop AR TIA orientalis, flore purpuraſcente. 
Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Dodartia, with a pur- 
pliſh Flower. 

2. DopaR TIA bellidis folio, fore albo ſpi- 
cato. Dodartia with a Daiſy-leaf, and white 
Flowers growing in a Spike. 

Theſe Plants may be propagated by ſowing 
their Secds on a Bed of freſh Earth in the 
Spring; and when the Plants are come up an 
Inch high, they ſhould be tranſplanted, ſome 
into ſmall Pots, and the others into warm 
Borders (for they require ſome Protection in 
Winter): thoſe which are planted in Pots,ſhould 
be placed under a- Hot-bed Frame in Winter, 
where they may be covered in froſty Weather 
but in mild Weather they ſhould have as much 
free Air as poſſible, otherwiſe they will draw 
up very weak, and their Stems will rot off at 
Bottom in the Spring. The ſecond Year after 
ſowing, theſe Plants will flower, and ripen 

| their 
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their Seeds, and very often decay ſoon after ; 
though, if the Plants are very ſound, they will 
ſometimes remain three or four Years. 


DORSTENIA. [This Plant was ſo named 


by Father Plumier, from Dr. Dorſten, 4 Ger- 
x Hon Pbyſician, who publiſhed a Hiſtory of 


Plants in Folio) Contrayerva. 
The Characters are; fs 

It hath a thick fleſhy Placenta, which is flat, 
and ſituated vertically; upon which are placed 
many apetalous Flowers, which are ſucceeded by 
roundiſh Seeds, ſomewbat like thoſe of Grome- 
well. 

The Species are; | | 

1. DoxsTEx1A dentariæ radice, ſphondylii 
folio, placenta ovali. Houſt. Contrayerva 
with a Tooth-wort Root, Cow-parſnip Leaf, 
and an oval Placenta. 

2. Doxs TENITA dentariæ radice, folio mi- 
nus laciniato, placenta quadrangulari & undu- 
lata. Hout. Contrayerva, with a Tooth- 
wort Roor, leſs jagged Leaf, and a quadran- 
gular undulated Placenta. 8 

3. Doss TE NTA [pbondylii folio ſerrato, pla- 
centa quadrangulari, radice dentariæ. Con- 
trayerva, with a Tooth-wort Root, ſawed 
Cow - parſnip Leaf, and a quadrangular Placenta. 

The firſt of theſe Plants was diſcovered by 
my late ingenious Friend Dr. William Houſtoun, 
near Old Vera Cruz in New Spain. The ſe- 
cond was found by the ſame Gentleman, on 
the rocky Grounds about Campechy. The 
third Sort was found in great Plenty in the 
Iſland of Tobago, by Mr. Robert Millar, Sur- 
geon. But the Roots of all theſe Species are 
indifferently brought over and uſed in Medi- 
cine, and for Dying. 

Theſe Plants are at preſent very rare in 
Europe, nor was it known what the Plant was 
whoſe Roots were imported, and had been 
long.uſed in Medicine in England, until the 
late Dr. Houſtoun informed us; for although 
Father Plumier had diſcovered one Species of 
this Plant, and given the Name of Dorſtenia 
to the Genus, yet he ſeems not to have known, 
that the Contrayerva was the Root of that 
Plant. 

It will be difficult to obtain theſe Plants, 
becauſe the Seeds are ſeldom to be found 
good ; nor will they grow if they are kept 
long out of the Ground; ſo that the only ſure 
Method to obtain them, is to have the Roots 
raken up at the Time when their Leaves begin 
to decay, and planted pretty cloſe in Boxes of 
Earth, which may be brought very ſafe to 
England ; provided they are preſerved from 
Salt-water, and are not over-watered with 
freſh Water in their Paſſage ; when the Plants 
arrive they ſhould be tranſplanted each into a 
ſeparate Pot, filled with freſh Earth, and 
plunged into the Bark-ſtove, which ſhould be 
Kept to a moderate Heat, and the Plants muſt 
be frequently refreſhed with Water during the 
Summer Seaſon, but in Winter, when the 
Leaves are decayed, it ſhould be given to 
them more ſparingly: with this Management 


r may not only be maintained, but 
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increaſed by parting their Roots 


in the Spring, their 


Leaves. | P +4 + of 


DOUGLASSIA. iy + oft vary £11 

This Plant was ſo named by the late Dr. W11- 

Liam HovsTouN, in Honour to Dr. James 
DovcLass, an eminent Phyſician at London. 
The Characters are; ny 

It bath an anomalous Flower, conſiſting of 
one Leaf, whoſe lower Part is tubulous, but the 
upper Part is expanded, and divided into five 
Segments; the Fruit, which is roundiſh, is di- 
vided into two Parts, which contain two Seeds. 

There is but one Sort of this Plant at pre- 
ſent known, viz. A 

1. DoucLass1Aa fruteſcens & ſpinoſa, li- 
guſtri folio, fore albo. Houſt. Paliuro affinis 
liguftrifolia ſpinoſa, flore monopetalo difformi, 
fructu ſicco ſubrotundo. Sloan. Cat. Fam. Shrub- 
by prickly Douglaſſia, with a privet Leaf, and 
a white Flower. | 

This Shrub grows in great Plenty in the 
Woods and Savannas in Jamaica and Har- 
badoes ; where it riſes to the Height of ten or 
twelve Feet, and ſpreads into many Branches, 
at the Extremity whereof there are ſent forth 
Cluſters of white Flowers, which are ſucceeded 
by roundiſh Fruit. 

It may be propagated by Seeds, which muſt 
be obtained from the Countries of its Growth, 
for it doth not produce Seeds in this Country: 
this Seed muſt be ſown in Pots filled with light 
rich Earth, and then plunged into a Hot-bed 
of Tanners-bark, obſerving to water the Pots 
frequently to keep the Earth moiſt, otherwiſe 
the Seeds will not vegetate ; in about a Month 
after ſowing (if the Seeds are freſh) the Plants 
will appear above Ground, when they muſt be 
carefully watered three times a Week, pro- 
vided the Bed is warm ; and in the Day-time, 
when the Sun is warm, the Glaſſes of the 
Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed a little with Stones, 
to admit freſh Air to the Plants, as alſo to 
give Vent for the Steam of the Bed to paſs 
off: with, this Management the Plants will be 
fit to tranſplant in about three Weeks or a 
Month's time after their Appearance above 
Ground ; when they ſhould be carefully ſhaken 
out of the Pots, and ſeparated, being cautious 
how you part their Fibres, not to tear them; 
then plant each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled 
with light rich Earth, and plunged into the 
Hot-bed again, being careful to ſhade the 
Plants until they have taken Root; after which 
time they muſt be duly watered, and the 
Glaſſes of the Hot- bed muſt be raiſed every 
Day, in proportion to the Warmth of the 
Seaſon, to admit freſh Air to the Plants, that 
they may increaſe in Strength, in proportion 
to their growing in Height. Theſe Plants 
may remain in the Hot-bed until Michaelmas 
(provided there is Room for them to ſtand 
without touching of the Glaſſes); then the 
Plants ſhould be removed into the Stove, and 
plunged into the Bark-bed, for the Winter 
Seaſon. In the Winter theſe Plants muſt be 
frequently watered, but there ſhould not be 
too much given to them at each time; but in 
Summer they will require to be more plenti- 

fully 
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ſully watered. Theſe Plants being Natives of 
warm Countries, will not thrive, if they are 
expoſed to the open Air in this Country; ſo 
that they ſhould be conftantly kept in the 
Stove, being careful to give them a large 
Share of Air in Summer, when the Weather 
is warm. With this Management the Plants 
will make good Progreſs; and in two or three 
Years will begin to produce their Flowers, 
and will continue ſeveral Years to flower; but 
they never produce ripe Seeds in this Country. 
This Plant continues green throughout the 
Year, ſo will afford an agreeable Variety in 


the Stove, among other tender exotic Plants 
of the ſame Country. 


DR ACOCEPHALON, of Je a Dragon, 

and 4924) a Head, i. e. Dragon's-head. 
The Charafters are; 

It hath a labiated Flower conſiſting of one 
Leaf, whoſe upper Lip, which is Creſted, and 
its under Lip, which is divided into three Seg- 
ments, end in Chops or Faws, and have the 
Repreſentation of a Dragon's Head : out of the 
Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, fixed like a Nail 
in the binder Part of the Flower; and is ac- 


companied by four Embryos, which become ſo . 


many Seeds, ſhut up in the Flower-cup. 

There is but one Species of this Plant, viZ.. 

Dx acocerralon Americanum. Breyn. prod. 
American Dragon's-head. 

This Plant hath been ranged amongſt the 
Foxgloves by ſeveral botanic Writers ; but 
tho', from the Shape of the Flower, jt ſeems 
to have ſome Affinity to that Genus; yet by 
the Flowers growing in Whorles round the 
Stalks, and each Flower being ſucceeded by 
four naked Seeds, it plainly belongs to the 
verticillate Tribe, This is propagated by 
parting of the Roots in the Spring (for it 
ſeldom produces good Seeds in England) ; 
theſe ſhould be planted in Pots, filled with 
freſh rich Earth, and during the ſummer Sea- 
ſon they ſhould be expoſed in a Place where 
they may be ſheltered from ſtrong Winds ; 
and they muſt be conſtantly watered in dry 
Weather, otherwiſe they will not flower ſtrong. 
In Fuly theſe Plants will produce long Spikes 
of beautiful purple Flowers, and ſometimes 
in a good Seaſon they will produce Seeds. In 
Autumn theſe Plants die ro the Ground, when 
the Pots ſhould be placed under a Hot-bed 
Frame, where they may be ſheltered from 
ſevere Froſt in Winter ; but in mild Weather 
they ſhould have as much free Air as poſſible. 
In March theſe Plants may be taken out of 
the Frame, when they ſhould be new potted, 
and the Roots parted, to increaſe them ; bur 
this ſhould be done before the Plants begin to 
ſhoot up. | 


DRACUNCULUS, Dragon. 


The Species omitted in the former Volume 
are; | 


1. DracuncuLvs Canadenſis triphyllus pu- 
milus. Tourn, Dwarf Canady Dragon, with 
three Leaves. 

2. Dx acuxcur vs Indicus, folio trifido. Tourn. 
Indian Dragon, with a trifid Leaf. 


DR 

3. DxAcuxcuLvs Indicus, folio quinquifido. 
Tourn. Indian Dragon, with a quinquifid 
Leaf. 

Dzxacunculus Anericanus, colocaſiæ 
foliis Iaciniatis. Tourn. American Dragon 
with a jagged colocaſia Leaf. : 

5. DxacuncouLus Americanus ſcandens, 
tripbyllus & auritus. Tourn. Climbing Ame- 
rican Dragon with three Leaves, which have 
Ears to them. 

6. DaAcuxcur us pohyphyllus major Indi- 
cus ſerotinus, immaculato caule. Journ. Greater 
many-leay'd late Indian Dragon, with an un- 
ſpotted Stalk, 

J. Dxacuncutus Zeylanicus polypbyllus, 
caule aſpero ex fla vo & viridi variegato. Tourn. 
Many-leav'd Dragon of Ceylon, with a rough 
Stalk, variegated with Yellow and Green. 

8. DxacuncuLus Zeylanicus ſpinoſus, po- 
Iypodii foliis, radice repente. Tourn. Prickly 
Dragon of Ceylon, with polypody Leaves, and 
a creeping Root. | 

9. Dxacunculus Americanus, caule aſpe- 


ro puniceo, radice cyclaminis. Tourn. Ame. 


rican Dragon, with a rough ſcarlet Stalk, and 
a Root like that of Sowbread. 

10. DxacuncuLus Americanus ſcandens. 
Turn. Climbing American Dragon. 

11. DxacuxncuLus Zeylanicus polypbyllus, 
caule aſpero wvireſcente, maculis albicantibus 
notato. Tourn, Many-leav'd Dragon of Cey- 
lon, with a rough green Stalk, mark'd with 
whitiſh Spots. | 

All theſe Sorts of Dragon are very tender 
Plants (except the Dwarf Canady Kind); ſo 
will not live in this Country, unleſs they are 
preſerved in the warmeſt Stoves: the ſeveral 
American Sorts grow naturally in the Woods 
in Jamaica, and other hot Parts of America: 
the climbing Sorts twiſt themſelves round 
the Trunks of Trees, into which they faſten 
their Roots, which are ſent forth from their 
Jon; and riſe to the Height of thirty or 
orty Feet. Theſe climbing Sorts are eaſily 
propagated by Cuttings, which being very 
ſucculent, may be brought over to England 
in a Box of dry Hay, if they are packed up 
ſeparate, ſo as not to injure each other by the 
Moiſture, which is apt to flow out at the Part 
where they are cut off ; which may occaſion a 
Fermentation, and thereby rot the Cuttings. 
When the Curtings arrive, they ſhould be 
planted in ſmall Pots, filled with light freſh 
Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners-bark ; being very careful not to let them 
have too much Moiſture until they have taken 
Root, leſt it rot them : when they have taken 
Root, they muſt be frequently refreſhed with 
Water, but it muſt not be given to them in 
large Quantities ; when the Weather is warm, 
the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed 
every Day, to admit freſh Air to the Plants ; 


and when they are grown pretty large, they 


ſhould be placed in the Bark-bed in the Stove, 
where they muſt be placed near ſome ſtrong 
Plants, to which they may faſten themſelves, 
otherwiſe they will not thrive; for though 
they will ſend forth Roots at their Joints, 
which will faſten to the Mortar of the Stove, 


when 
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when placed againſt the Wall; yet th will 


not thrive near ſo well as againſt a ſtrong 
Plant, which will afford them Nouriſhment. 
Ihe other Sorts are propagated by Off- ſets 
from their Roots; theſe may be procured 
from the Countries of their Growth, and 
ſhould be planted in Tubs of Earth about a 
Month before they are put on board the Ship 
to tranſport them. Theſe Tubs ſhould be 
placed in a ſhady Situation, until they have 
raken Root; but they ſhould not have much 
Water given to them, leſt it rot them. In 
their Paſſage, great Care ſhould be had to 
keep them from Salt-water, as alſo not to let 
them have too much Water given them ; for 
if they have a little Water once or twice a 
Week at moſt, while they are in a hot Cli- 
mare, and when they come into a cooler Cli- 
mate, once in a Fortnight will be ſufficient to 
water them ; and this ſhould be done ſparingly, 
left it rot them: for if the Tops of the Plants 
ſhould decay in their Paſſage, if the Roots are 
not rotted, they will ſoon recoyer with proper 
Care. | | 
When the Plants arrive, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted into Pots, filled with light freſh 
Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners-bark, and gently watered, until they have 
taken good Root ; after which time they will 
require to be frequently refreſhed with Water; 
but as their Stems are very ſucculent, ſo they 


4 muſt not have too much Moiſture, for that 


will rot them. Theſe Plants ſhould be con- 
| ſtantly kept in the Stove, where in hot Wea- 
FX ther they ſhould have freſh Air admitted to 
1 them; but in Winter they muſt be kept very 
warm, otherwiſe they cannot be preſerved in 
this Country. 
IE Theſe Plants will riſe to the Height of three, 
—⁊X four, or five Feet, and will afford a very agree- 
able Variety amongſt other tender exotic 

Plants in the Stove. | 

The Dwarf Canady Sort, is pretty hardy, 
and will endure the Cold of our ordinary 
Winters in the open Air, provided they are 
planted in a warm Soil and Situation: if they 
are planted under Trees, they will thrive 
much better than when placed in a more open 
Situation. | 
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N US. {From Ha an Olive, and 
ais dite; becauſe this Plant hath Leaves 
like thoſe of the Chaſte- tree, and a Fruit like 
an Olive.] Oleaſter, or Wild Olive. 

1 x he Characters are; 

ath a tubulous Flower, conſiſting of one 
Leaf, and cut into four ge OR: Koog 
afterward becomes a Fruit ſhaped like an Olive, 
iucloſiag a Stone of the ſame Form. 
Ihe Species are; 

I. Erzacnus orientalis latifolius, fructu 
maximo. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern broad-leav'd 
Wild Olive, with a large Fruit. 


2. EL#aGnus orientalis anguſt iſolius, frutHi 
parvo, oliveformi . ſubhdulei. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaſtern Wild Olive, with narrow Leaves, and 
a ſmall ſweet olive-ſhaped Fruit 

3. ELzacnus orientalis anguſtifolius, frustu 
minimo rotundiori & ſubacido. Tourn.. Cor. 
Eaftern narrow-leay'd Wild Olive, with a fmall 
roundiſh and acid Fruit e 

4. ELxAGNUS non ſpinoſa, foliis anguſtis E5 
long / imis, fructu paruo oliveformi. Wild 


Olive without Spines, narrow long Leaves, 


and a ſmall olive-ſhaped Fruit. e 

The firſt and third Sorts Dr, Tournefort ob- 
ſerved growing in ſeveral Iflands of the Arebi- 
pelago; the ſecond Sort is faundin-great Plenty 
upon the Hills in Spain, Italy, and ſome Parts 
of Germany ; the fourth Sort is the moſt com- 
mon in the Exgliſh Gardens, and hath been 
by moſt botanic Authors mentioned for the 
ſecond Sort; tho' by comparing of them to- 
gether, they appear very different; for the 
Leaves of the ſecond are much ſhorter than 
thoſe of the fourth; and the Branches are be- 
ſer with ſharp Thorns between the Leaves; 
whereas the fourth Sort hath no Spines on it: 
but where this is a Native, I cannot deter- 
mine, tho' probably it was found with the 
ſecond Sort in ſome of the Southern Parts of 
Europe. | | 

Theſe Plants may be propagated by laying 
down the young Shoots in Autumn, which 
will take Root in one Year, when they may 
be cut off from the old Trees, and either 
tranſplanted into a Nurſery for two or three 
Years, to be trained up, or into the Places 
where they are to remain. The beſt Seaſon 
for tranſplanting of theſe Trees, is in the lat- 
ter End of February, or the Beginning of 
March, tho' they may be removed at Micbael- 
mas, provided the Roots are mulched to pro- 
rect them from ſevere Froſt in Winter. Theſe 
Plants ſhould be placed where they may be 
protected from ſtrong Winds; for they grow 
very freely, and are very ſubject: to be ſplit 
down by the Wind, if they are too much ex- 
poſed. Tg 

Theſe Trees commonly grow to eighteen 
or twenty Feet high; and when they are in- 
rermixed with other Trees of the ſame Growth, 
make a pretty Diverſity; for the Leaves of 
theſe Trees are of à ſilver Colour, ſo are 
eaſily diſtinguiſned at a Diſtance. In June 
theſe Trees produce great Quantities of tmall 
yellowiſh Flowers of a very ſtrong Scent, 
and ſometimes they produce Fruit in Erg- 
land. | 


ELEPHANTOPUS. [Of le an Ele- 
phant, and v a Foot.] Elephant's- Foot; fo 
called by Monſieur Vaillant ; becauſe, he ſays, 
the under Leaves of the firſt Sort ſomewhat 
reſemble an Elephanr's Foot. 

The Cbaracters are; 

It bath a diſcous Flower, compoſed of ſeveral 
Florets which are hermaphrodite, contained in 
one Flower- cup, which is cut into ſeveral Seg- 
ments almoſt to the Bottom ; the Bottom of the 
Calyx is flat, and filled with Owvaries, which 
are beſet on the Top with Hairs; the Disks are 

| jointed 
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jointed upon a common Placenta, and form 4 
ſort of Sheaf garniſhed with a Foliage. 
The Species are; 

1. ELZTUHAN TO Us conyzæ folio. Vaill. Mem. 
Acad. Scien. 1119. Elephant's- Foot, with a 
fleabane Leaf. 

2. ErzpnanToevs folio ſinuato. Vaill. Mem. 
Acad. Scien. 1119. Elephant's-Foot with a 
finuated Leaf. | 
3. EuzeranToPus belenii folio, flore pur- 
puraſcente. Elephant's-Foot, with an elecam- 
pane Leaf, and purpliſh Flowers. ; 
The firſt Sort grows in great Plenty in South 


— - 


Carolina, where it is a very common Weed; 


for from the Earth in which ſome Plants were 
brought over from thence, I have frequently 
had this Plant come up as a Weed. The 
ſecond and third Sorts are very common in 
Famaica, and in ſeveral Parts of the Spaniſh 
Weft-Indies ; from whence I have received 
Seeds and Specimens, which were collected 
by my late ingenious Friend Dr. William Houſ- 
toun. 

Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown on a Hot- bed in the 
Spring ; and when the Plants are come up, 
they muſt be tranſplanted into Pots filled with 
light freſh Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed 
of Tanners-bark, obſerving to water and ſhade 
them until they have taken Root; then you 
ſhould let them have a large Share of freſh 
Air in warm Weather, and give them plenty 
of Water: with this Management the firſt and 
ſecond Sorts will flower in Auguſt, and if the 
Autumn proves favourable, will ripen their 
Seeds in October; but the Plants ſhould be 
placed in a Stove after the Seeds are perfected, 
if you deſign to preſerve them through the 
Winter. 

The third Sort is hardier than either of the 
former, and may be preſerved through the 
Winter in a Green-houſe, without any addi- 
tional Heat; this Plant dies to the Root every 
Autumn, and riſes again the following Spring ; 
bur it ſeldom flowers, unleſs the Seaſon be very 
warm, or that the Plants are forwarded by a 
Hot- bed in the Spring. This Plant hath been 
long known in the European Gardens, under 
the Title of Scabioſa Indica Bontii. 


ELEPH AS. This Plant was ſo named, from 
the Reſemblance which the Flower bas to an 
Elephamt's Head. 

The Characters are; 

It hath an anomalous perſonated Flower, con- 
fiſting of one Leaf, which bath two diſtinct 
Lips; the upper one reſembles an Elephant's 
Trunk, but the under one is divided into ſeveral 
Parts ; from whoſe Cup ariſes the Pointal, fixed 
like a Nail in the binder Part of the Flower, 
which afterward becomes a Fruit divided into 
two Cells, which contain many oblong Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. ELz HAS Talica, flore magno, proboſcide 
ſurrecta. Journ. Italian Elephas, with a large 
Flower, whoſe upper Lip or Trunk is erect. 

- 2. EreYnas orientalis, flore parvo, proboſcide 
ſurrecta. Tourn:, Eaftern Elephas, with a ſmall 
Flower, whoſe upper Lip or Trunk is erect. 


. ErczenAas oriemalis, flore magno, pro. 
boſcide incurva. Tourn. Haſtern Elephas, with 
a large Flower, whoſe upper Lip or Trunk is 
bent downward. 

The firſt Sort grows naturally in ſome Parts 
of Italy, from' whence the Seeds have 'been 
procured by fome curious Perſons ; but this 
Plant is very rare in — at preſent. The 
other two Sorts were diſcovered by Dr. Tourne- 


fort, in the Levant, who ſent the Seeds to the 
Royal Garden at Paris ; where the Plants were 


raiſed, and have ſince been diſtributed to ſeve- 
ral curious Perſons in Europe. 

Theſe Plants may be propagated by Sceds 
which ſhould be ſown on a Bed of lighe freſh 
Earth the Beginning of March; when the 
Plants begin to appear, they ſhould be kept 
clear from Weeds; and in dry Weather they 
muſt be frequently watered, which will greatly 
promote their Growth. When the Plants are 
about two Inches high, they ſhould be care- 
fully taken out of the Bed, and tranſplanted, 
ſome of them into ſmall Pots, filled with light 
freſh Earth, and the others into a Bed of freſh 
Earth in a warm Situation. Theſe Plants 
muſt be ſcreened from the Sun until they have 
taken Root; after which time they may be 
expoſed- to the open Air, obſerving to water 
them in dry Weather, as alſo to keep them 
clear from Weeds: when thoſe Plants, which 
were planted in Pots, have grown ſo much as 
to fill the Pots with their Roots, they muſt be 
ſhaken out of them, and their Roots pared, 
and then put into Pots a little larger than the 
former; which muſt be filled with freſh Earth, 
and then placed in an open Situation, obſerving 
to water them duly in dry Weather, In this 
Place they may remain until the Beginning of 
November, when they ſhould be removed and 
placed under a Hot-bed Frame, where they 
may be ſheltered from ſevere Froſt in Winter; 
but in mild Weather they ſhould have as much 
free Air as poſſible ; ſo that the Glaſſes of the 
Hot-bed muſt be taken off every Day when 
the Weather is good. In the Spring ſome of 
theſe Plants may be ſhaken out of the Pots, 
and planted in a warm Border, where they 
will thrive, and produce their Flowers, and 
ſometimes will perfect their Seeds in this Coun- 


try. 

Thoſe Plants which are planted in a Bed of 
good Earth, will require no other Culture but 
to keep them clear from Weeds, and in dry 
Weather they muſt be duly watered; but if 
the Winter ſhould prove very ſevere, it will 
be proper to cover them with Mats or Peaſe- 
haulm, to protect them from the Froſt; and 
in the Spring, the Plants may be taken up, and 
tranſplanted into the Borders of the Pleaſure- 
garden, where they are deſigned to remain. 
As theſe Plants are in danger of being de- 
ſtroyed in very cold Winters, ſo it will be 
proper to keep two or three Plants of each 


Kind in Pots, which may be ſheltered from 


ſevere Froſt, in order to preſerve the Species. 


ELICHRYSUM, Goldylocks, Eternal 
Flower, or Golden Caſſidony. 


The 
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The Species omitted in the former Volume 
— EliIchavsUn anguſtiſſimo folio. Dourn. 
The moſt narrow - leav d Golden Caſſidony. 
2. ELICHRYSUM umbellatum maritimum 
Hiſpanicum. Tourn. Spaniſb maritime umbel- 
lated Golden Caſſidony. os 3 
3. EricurysuM ſeu Stechas citrina latifolia. 
B. P. Broad-leav'd Golden Caſſidony. 

4 ELicur ysUM Germanicum, calyce ex au- 
reo rutilante. Tourn. German Goldylocks, with 
a reddiſh golden Empalement. 
5. Elicuars um Germanicum, calyce ſangui- 
neo. Tourn. German Goldylocks, with a Blood- 
coloured Empalement. n 
6. EticuxysuM anguſtifolium incanum, 
maximo fore. Tourn. Hoary narrow-leav'd 
Golden Caſſidony, with a large Flower. 

7. ElicurvysUM Javendule folio breviori, 
floribus conglobatis minime luteis. D. Sberard. 
Raii ſup. Golden Caſſidony, with a ſhorter 
lavender Leaf, and conglobated Flowers, 
which are very little yellow. 

8. ElicuxvysuM latifolium Hiſpanicum, co- 
rymborum ſquamulis E floribus amplis ſulphu- 
reis. Pluk. Almag. Broad-leav d Spaniſh 
Golden Caſſidony, with large yellow Flowers. 
9. ElicuxysuM latifolium villoſum, alato 
caule, odoratiſſimum. Pluk. Phyt. The moſt 
ſweet · ſmelling hairy broad-leav'd Golden Caſ- 
ſidony, with a winged Stalk. 

10. EiicurysuUM orientale, foliis ampliori- 
bus ſubrotundis. Tourn. Eaſtern Golden Caſ- 
ſidony, with larger roundiſh Leaves. 

11. EticurRys UM orientali ſimile, calyce 
forum argenteo. Tourn. Golden Caſſidony 
reſembling the Eaſtern one, with a ſilver Em- 
palement. 

12. ELICHRYSUM orientale vernum anguſti- 
olium. Tourn, 
Golden Caſſidony. | 

13. ELIcHRVYSs u orientale, Jeucoii folio vi- 
ridi. Journ. Eaſtern Golden Caſſidony, with 
a green July-flower Leaf. 

14. ELIc RVS vu orientale glutinoſum, la- 
vendulæ folio. Journ. Glutinous Eaſtern Golden 
Caſſidony, with a Lavender Leaf. 

15. ELIchRYs UNA Africanum, folio oblongo 
anguſto, flore rubello poſtea aureo. Boerb. Afri- 
can Golden Caſſidony, with a narrow oblon 
Leaf, and a red Flower turning to a Yellow. 
16. ErtcurysuM Africanum lanuginoſum 
latifolium, calyce floris argenteo & ampliſſimo. 
Oldenl. Broad-leay'd woolly African Golden 
Caſſidony, with a very large filver Empale- 
ment. | 

17. ElicuxvysuM Africanum lanuginoſum, 
anguſtiſſumo folio, calyce floris argenteo & am- 
ph imo. Oldenl. Woolly African Golden Caſ- 
ſidony, with a very narrow Leaf, and a large 
ſilver Empalement. 

18. Eiicuxys uM Africanum fruteſcens, co- 
ridis folio. Oldenl. Shrubby African Goldy- 
locks, with a Coris Leaf. | 

19. EricuxysumM Africauum incanum to- 
mentoſum, foliis ſubrotundis. Oldenl. Woolly 


hoary African Goldylocks, with roundiſh 
Leaves. 
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Narrow-leav'd Eaſtern Spring 


20. 'Etrxcnxysum Africanum umbellathi 
odoratum luteum. 'Oldenl. Yellow ſweet-ſmel- 


ling umbellated African Goldylocks. 


The firſt Sort here mentioned is very com- 
mon in the Engliſh Gardens, and has been 
taken for the Kachas citrina of the Diſpen- 
ſatory, by many good Botaniſts, but is very 
different from it. This will riſe to the Height 
of three Feet, and become ſhrubby; ir is 
hardy, and may be eaſily propagated by plant- 
ing Cuttings of it, in April, in a ſhady Bor- 
der, obſerving to refreſh them with Water, 
and keep them clear from Weeds. 'Theſe 
Cuttings will have made good Roots in about 
two Months; when they may be taken up 
with a Ball of Earth to their Roots, and 
tranſplanted where they are deſigned to re- 
main. Theſe Plants may be kept in a regular 
Form, by pruning off their Side Branches, 
and ſupporting them with Stakes: but the 
Shoots muſt not be ſhortned in the Spring or 
Summer Months, for that will prevent their 
flowering. 

The thirteen following Sorts are more rare 
in England than the firſt, and are of humbler 
Growth. Theſe may be propagated by Slips; 
which ſhould be planted in Pots, filled with 
light rich Earth, and then plunged into a very 
moderate Hot- bed of Tanners- bark; obſerving 
to ſcreen them from the Sun until they have 
taken Root, when they ſhould be inured to 
bear the open Air by degrees. In Summer 
theſe Plants ſhould be placed abroad in a ſhel- 
tered Situation, obſerving to water them duly 
in dry Weather : but in Winter they ſhould 
be placed under a Hot-bed Frame, where 
they muſt have as much free Air as poſſible 
in mild Weather; for they are pretty hardy, 
and only require to be protected from ſevere 
Froſt. The following Spring ſome of the 
Plants may be ſhaken out of the Pots, and 
planted in a warm Border near the Shelter of 
a Wall; where they will produce their Flowers, 
and may abide ſeveral Years, provided the 
Winters do not prove very ſevere. However, 
it will be proper to keep a Plant or two of 
each Kind in Pots, which may be ſhelrered in 
Winter; ſo that if thoſe which were planted 
abroad ſhould be deſtroyed, theſe may be pre- 


g ſerved to maintain the Sorts. 


The Six laſt-mentioned Kinds, are ſome- 
what tenderer than the former; ſo require a 
little more Care to preſerve them in Winter. 
Theſe may be propagated by Cuttings, ih the 
ſame manner as the former ; which when root- 
ed muſt be planted in Pots, filled with light 
freſh Earth, and placed in a ſhady Situarion 
until they have taken new Root ; after which 
time, they may be expoſed with other hardy 
exotic Plants, in a warm Situation, where 
they may be defended from ſtrong Winds; in 
which Place they may remain until the Middle 
of October, at which time they ſhould be re- 
moved into an open airy Green-houſe ; where 
they ſhould have as much free Air as poſſible 
in mild Weather, to prevent their making long 
weak Shoots ; which will not only render them 
unſightly, but alſo cauſe them to flower 
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ſparingly- Theſe Plants require to be fre- 
te” rattenpd in Winter, when the Weather 
is mild; which may ſoon be diſcovered by the 
hanging of their Leaves; but at this Seaſon 
they muſt not have ſo large ntities of 
Water as in Summer, for that will ſometimes 
rot them. 

Some of theſe Sorts may be trained up to 
the Height of three or four Feet, and if they 
are rightly managed, may be reduced to re- 
gular Heads; whereby they will become very 
ornamental in a good Garden : for as they 
continue to produce their Flowers through 
moſt of the ſummer Months, and many of 
them produce Flowers late in Autumn, which 
will continue in Beauty moſt part of the 
winter Seaſon; ſo they afford an agreeable 
Variety at a Seaſon when other Flowers are 
very ſcarce, Beſides, the different Appearance 
which theſe Plants have from their hoary and 
woolly Leaves, make an agreeable Diverſity 
amongſt other Plants in the Green-houſe, 
when they are wholly diveſted of their 
Flowers. 

The Flowers of all theſe Sorts of Plants, if 
they are gathered when in Perfection, and 
laid in a dry Place where they may be kept 
from Duſt and Air, will continue freſh and in 
Beauty for ſeveral Years; ſo that from the 
ſeveral Varieties of theſe Flowers, a Baſon or 


Flower-pot may be furniſhed in Winter, when 


few other Flowers can be procured, which 
will have a pretty Effet, in Rooms or Halls ; 
but the Stalks of theſe Flowers muſt not be 
placed in Water, nor ſhould any Moiſture 
come to their Flowers, for that will decay 
them. 9 


EPHEDRA, Shrubby Horſe-tail, vulgo. 
The Characters are; 

It bath an apetalous Flower, conſiſting of 
many Stamina, which are for the moſt part 
barren, for the Embryos grow on different Parts 
of the ſame Plant, or on other Plants which have 
no conſpicuous Flowers : theſe Embryos after- 
wards become ſoft Berries, in which are con- 
tained many oblong Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. Epux DRA maritima major. Tourn, Greater 
Sea Horſe- tail. 

2. EerxtprA maritima minor. Tourn. Leſſer 
Sea Horſe- tail. 

3. EyurDbRA ſive Anabaſis. Bellon. Tourn. 
Climbing Sea Horſe-tail. 

4. ErueprRa Hiſpanica arboreſcens, tenuiſ- 
ſimis E denſiſſimis foltis. Tourn. Spaniſh Tree- 
like Horſe-tail, with narrow cluſtery Leaves. 

5. EpurprA Cretica, tenuioribus & rariori- 
bus flagellis. Journ. Candy Horſe-tail, with 
narrower and fewer Branches. 2 

6. EpurDRA orientalis procerior, flagellis 
durioribus, & mediæ crafſitiei. Tourn. Taller 
Eaſtern Horſe-tail, with harder and thicker 
Branches. 

The firſt of theſe Plants is pretty common 
in the Engliſh Gardens, but the others are at 
preſent pretty rare in this Country ; and are 
only cultivated in botanic Gardens for the fake 


EU 


of Variety, there being little Beauty in theſe 
Plants, nor are they uſed in Medicine. 

They may be propagated by Off-ſets, which 
they ſend forth in great Plenty ; for they creep 
under Ground by their Roots, and ſend forth 
Suckers, which tay be taken off to tranſplant 
in the Spring. They love a pretty moiſt ſtrong 
Soil, and will endure the Cold of our ordinary 
Winters very well in the open Air. The firſt, 
fourth and ſixth Sorts will riſe to the Height 
of three or four Peet, provided their Roots 


are kept pretty clear from Suckers ; otherwiſe 


they will ſpread very far, and ſend forth great 
plenty of Suckers, which will prevent their 
riſing in Height. Some of theſe Plants were 
formerly preſerved in Pots, and were houſed 
in Winter, but by later Experience they are 
found to thrive better in the full Ground. 


EUPATORIOPHALACRON, Naked- 

headed Hemp-agrimony. 
The Charatters are; 

It is a corymbiferous Plant, which in ſome 
Species have radiated Flowers, whoſe Florets 
are bermaphbrodite, and the Half-florets are Fe- 
male; but in other Species the Flowers are pro- 
duced in a Disk, and are for the moſt part her- 


| mapbrodite. The Ovaries have naked Heads 


and are placed on a woolly Placenta ; all theſe 
Parts are contained in a Flower-cpp, which is 
divided into many Parts to the Placenta; to 
theſe Notes muſt be added, the Leaves growing 
oppoſite on the Branches. 

The Species are; 

I. EueraTorRIOPHALACRON balſaminæ fæ- 
mine folio, flore albo diſcoide. Paill. Naked- 
headed Hemp-agrimony, with a female-bal- 
ſam Leaf, and a white diſcous Flower. 

2. EUPATORIOPHALACRON mentbæ arven- 
ſis folio. Vaill. Naked-headed Hemp-agrimony, 
with a water-calaminth Leaf. 

3. EuraToRIOPHALACRON foliis anguſtis, 
rarius dentatis, flore radiato. Vaill. N aked- 
headed Hemp-agrimony, with narrow indent- 
ed Leaves, and a radiated Flower. 

4. EUPATORIOPHALACRON folis trinervi 
ſubrotundo, fore minore luteo radiato. Vaill. 
Naked-headed Hemp-agrimony, with a round- 
iſh trinervated Leaf, and a ſmaller yellow ra- 
diated Flower. 

5. EupAToRIOPHALACRON folio trinervi 
ſubrotundo, flore majore luteo radiato. Vaill. 
Naked-headed Hemp-agrimony, with a round- 
iſh trinervated Leaf, and a larger yellow ra- 
diated Flower. 

6. EupATORIOPHALACRON perſicæ folio 
trinervi, fore minimo Iuteo diſcoide. Vaill. 


 Naked-headed Hemp-agrimony, with a tri- 


nervated Peach-leaf, and the leaſt yellow diſ- 
cous Flower. | 

7. EupaTORlOPHALACRON ſcrophulari#t 
folio trinervi. Vaill. Naked-headed Hemp- 
agrimony, with a trinervated Figwort Leaf. 

8. EvueaTORIOPHALACRON fcrophulariæ 
folio trinervi, caule alato. Vaill. Naked- 
headed Hemp-agrimony, with a trinervated 
Figwort Leaf, and a winged Stalk. | 
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Eur ATrokTorHALAcON E ſors 
& folio, capitulo parvo radiis quinis 
— biſpidis glutinoſis. Act. Phil. 
Indian 
a Figwort Leaf, and a ſmall Head adorned 
with five Rays, which are prickly and glu- 
| [ 


10. EuPATORLIOPHALACRON Americanum 


us procumbens, origani folio, fore luteo. Houſt. 


Trailing American Naked headed Hemp-agri- 
mony, with an origany Leaf, and a yellow 
lower. 

All theſe Plants are annual, ſo muſt be 
ſown every Spring on a Hot- bed, and mult 
be tranſplanted afterward to another, in order 
to bring them forward, otherwiſe they will 
not perfect their Seeds in this Country; for 
moſt of them are Natives of the warmer Parts 
of America, therefore they muſt be treated 
after the Manner of Amaranths, bringing 
them forward on Hot-beds until Zune; about 
the Middle of which Month, they may be 
tranſplanted into Beds or Borders of rich 
Earth ; where, if they are duly watered in dry 
Weather, they will produce their Flowers in 
July, and their Seeds will ripen in September. 
There is no great Beauty in theſe Plants, ſo 
they are ſeldom cultivated but in botanic Gar- 
dens for the ſake of Variety. 


EUPATORIUM, Water Hemp-agrimony. 
The Species omitted in the former Volume 
are ; 

8. Eur A Ton ſcandens, foliis ſubrotundis 
lucidis, floribus ſpicatis albis. Houſt. Climbing 
Hemp-agrimony, with roundiſh ſhining Leaves, 
and white Flowers growing in a Spike. 

9. EveaTorRIUM Americanum, teucrii folio, 
fore niveo. Vaill. Mem. Acad. Scien. American 
Hemp-agrimony, with a tree-germander 
Leaf, and a white Flower. | 

10. EvueaTorIUM Virginianum, ſalvie foliis 
long i ſſimis acuminatis, perfoliatum. Pluk. Al- 
mag. Virginiau Hemp-agrimony, with | 


ſage- like Leaves cloſely ſurrounding the Stalk. 


11. EvueaTokIuM betonice folio glabro & 
carnoſo, fore ceruleo. Houſt. Hemp-agrimony, 
with a fleſhy ſmooth betony Leaf, and a blue 
Flower. | 

12. EveaToxIuM Americanum arboreſcens, 
mori folio, floribus albicantibus. Houſt. Tree- 
like American Hemp-agrimony, with a Mul- 
berry-leaf, and white Flowers. | 

13. EueaTokIuM Americanum fruteſcens, 
balſaminæ lutee foliis, nigris maculis punctatis. 
Houſt. American ſhrubby Hemp-agrimony, 
with yellow Balſamine Leaves ſpotted with 
black Marks. 

14. EveaToxIuUM Peruvianum, folio ſubro- 
tundo trinervi utrinque acuto, fore cœruleo. 
Vaill. Mem. Acad. Scien. Peruvian Hemp- 
agrimony, with roundiſh Leaves ending in a 
ſharp Point, and blue Flowers. 

The eighth, eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth 
and fourteenth Sorts, are ſome what tenderer 
than the others mentioned in the former Vo- 
lume, and require to be ſheltered in Winter: 
the eighth Sort diesto the Root every Autumn, 
and rites again the folloving Spring. This 


Naked-headed - Hemp-agrimony, with 


E U 


may be propagated by parting of the Roots 
in April, juſt before they begin to ſhoot z 
this Plant muſt be frequently watered in dry 
Weather, during the Seaſon of its Growth 
but in Winter, when the Stems are decayed, 
it ſhould have but little Water ; for too much 
Wet at that Seaſon will rot the Roots. 

The ninth, twelfth, thirteenth and four- 
teenth Sorts, may be propagated by Cuttings 
during the ſummer Seaſon; which ſhould be 
planted into Pots, filled with freſh light Earth, 
and plunged into a moderate Hot-bed, where 
they ſhould be ſhaded and watered until they 
have taken Root, when they may be expoſed 
to the open Air by degrees. 'Theſe Plants 
may be placed in the open Air in Summer, 
among other hardy exotic. Plants ; but. in 
Winter they ſhould be placed in a good Green- 
houſe, obſerving to let them have the free 


Air in mild Weather; and they muſt be fre- 


quently refreſhed with Water. With this Ma- 
nagement theſe Plants will flower every Year, 
and may be allowed a Place in ſuch Gardens 
where other exotic Plants are preſerved. 


EUPHRASIA, Eye- bright. 

The Characters are; | . 

It bath an anomalous per ſonated Flower of one 
Leaf, divided into two Lips ; the upper one up- 
right and parted into ſeveral Diviſions, and the 
lower one is divided into three Parts, each of 
which is again divided into two: out of the 
Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, which afterwards 
turns to a Fruit or oblong Husk, divided into 
two Parts, and replete with [mall Seeds. 

The Species are 

1. Eur RHRASTIA flicinarum. C. B. P. Com- 
mon Eye- bright. 

2. EuepurAsIA ramoſa pratenſis, flore albo. 
Hort. Eyſt. Branched Meadow Eye-bright, 
with a white Flower. 

3. Eur HRASTLA minus ramoſa, fore ex cœ- 
ruleo-purpuraſcente. Hort. Eyſt. Eye- bright 
leſs branched, with a purple blue Flower. 

Eur RRASTLA Alpina parva, Iuteis floribus. 
C. B. P. Small Mountain Eye-bright with 
yellow Flowers. 

The firſt Sort is very common in the 


Meadows in moſt Part of England, where 


the Herb-women gather it to ſupply the Mar- 
kets, it being very much uſed for Diſorders 
of the Eyes. The other Sorts are not com- 
mon in England, nor are they ever gathered 
for Uſe: they are all of them annual Plants, 
which drop their Seeds in the Places of their 
Growth, and riſe again without any Culture. 
Theſe Plants are difficult to keep in Gardens, 
for unleſs their Seeds are permitted to fall 
when ripe, and the Plants ſuffered to come up 
in the ſame Places, they ſeldom ſucceed ; nor 
do their Sceds ſcarce ever grow, if they are 
kept out of the Ground till Spring; ſo that 


they muſt be ſown ſoon after they are ripe. 


But as the only Sort which is uſed in Medicine 
grows plentitully in the Fields in this Country, 
ſo it is not cultivated in Gardens. The beſt 
Time to gather this Herb for Uſe, is in June, 
when it is in Flower. | 
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| Spring; and when the Plants are come up 


AGONIA. This Plant was fo named by 

Dr. TouxNtrorT, in Honour to Dr. Fa- 
oN, who was Superintendant of the Royal 
Garden at Paris. 
Ihe Charatters are; 

The Flower conſiſts of many Leaves, which 
are placed orbicularly, and expand in Form of a 
Roſe ; out of whoſe Centre riſes the. Pointal, 
which afterward becomes a channelled round 
pointed Fruit, conſiſting of many Cells, and 


compoſed of many Husks, each containing one 
roundiſh Seed. | 
The Species are; | 


1. Fa oN Cretica ſpinoſa. Tourn. 'Thorny 
Trefoil of Candy. 

2. Faconta Hiſpanica non ſpinoſa. Tourn. 
Spaniſh + wg without Thorns. 

The firſt of theſe Plants is peculiar to Crete, 
from whence it hath been brought by ſome 
curious Botaniſts, and is preſerved in botanic 
Gardens. 'The other Sort was diſcovered by 
Dr. Tournefort, in Spain, who ſent the Seeds 
to the Royal Garden at Paris; from whence 
it hath been diſtributed to ſeveral curious bo- 
tanic Gardens. | | 

Theſe Plants may be propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown in March, on a Border 
of light Earth, covering them about a quarter 
of an Inch with Earth; in April the Plants 
will appear above Ground, when they ſhould 
be carefully weeded, and in dry Weather 
they muſt be frequently watered, which will 
eatly promote their Growth; toward the 
atter End of May the Plants will be ſtrong 
enough to tranſplant, at which time they ſhould 
be carefully taken up, and planted about fix 
Inches aſunder, in a Bed or Border of freſh 
light Earth, obſerving to ſhade them from the 
Sun until they have taken Root; after which 
time they muſt be kept clear from Weeds, and 
in dry Weather they ſhould be refreſhed with 
Water. In this Place the Plants may remain 
till Michaelmas, when they ſhould: be taken up 
with Balls of Earth to their Roots, and tranſ- 
planted into the Borders where they are deſign- 
ed to remain; and the following Summer they 
will produce their Flowers, when they will 
add ro the Variety amongſt other hardy 
Plants. 


FICOIDEA. [This Plant is ſo called from 

its Reſemblance to the Ficoides. ] | 
The Charaders are; 

It bath a ſtamineous Flower, whoſe Calyx is 
divided into five roundiſh Segments : when the 
Flower is paſt, the Pointal (which is terminated 
by five Threads) becomes a frve-cornered Fruit; 
which when ripe opens into five Cells, each of 
which is filled with ſmall Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. FrcoiDEA procumbens, portulacæ folio. 
Acad, Reg. Scien. Trailing Ficoidea, with a 
purſlain Leaf. 

2. Ficoipta Hiſpanica annua, folio longiore. 


Vai Annual Spaniſb Ficoidea, with a longer 


Leaf. 


- Theſe two Plants are propagated: by Seeds 
which ſhould” be ſown on a Hot-bed- in the 


they ſhould be each tranſplanted: into a Half. 
penny Pot, and plunged into another mode- 
rate Hot -· bed, obſerving to let them have Air 
in proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon; 
and they muſt be frequently refreſhed with 
Water. Toward the End of June, they 
ſhould be inured to bear the open Air by de- 
grees; and in July they may be removed into 
the open Air, and placed amongſt Ficoideg's 
and other hardy ſucculent Plants, where they 
will flower, and produce ripe Seeds in Au- 
tumn. | 


FICOIDES, Fig-marygold. 
To this Article add ; 

40. Freoipves Neapolitana, flore candido. 
H. L. Neapolitan Ficoides, with a white 
Flower, commonly called Egyptian Kali. 

41. Ficorpes folio viridi triangulari te- 
nuiore, fore Iuteo in extremitate rubente. Schw. 
Cat. Fig-marygold, with a narrow green tri- 
angular Leaf, and a yellow Flower with red 
Tops. 

42. Ficorpes ſeuFicus aizoides Africana, folio 
viridi, micis quaſi glaciatis ſplendentibus or- 
nato, flore coccineo. Boerb. Ind. 1. African Fi- 
coides with green Leaves, beſet with ſhining 
glaſs - lixe Drops, and a ſcarlet Flower. 

43. Ficoipes Africana, folio calamiforme, 


fore flaveſcente. African Ficoides, with a 


quill-ſhaped Leaf, and a yellowiſh Flower. 

44. Ficoipes Africana procumbens, foliis 
ſempervivi congeſtis, fore candido. African 
trailing Ficoides, with houſleek Leaves, and 
a white Flower. 

45. Ficoipes Africana procumbens, foliis 
ſempervivi expanſis, flore flaveſcente. African 
trailing Ficoides, with an expanded houſleek 
Leaf, and a yellowiſh Flower. 

The fortieth Kind is an annual Plant, which 
ſhould be ſown on a Hot-bed early in the 
Spring ; and when the Plancs are come up, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted each into a ſepa- 
rate ſmall Pot, filled with light ſandy Earth, 
and plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners-bark ; being careful to admit a large Share 
of Air to them in warm Weather, otherwiſe 
they will draw up weak. In July theſe Plants 
ſhould be inured to bear the open Air by de- 
grees, when they ſhould be taken out of the 
Hot-bed, and placed in a warm Situation, 
where they will produce their Flowers ; and if 
the Autumn proves favourable, will perfect 
their Seeds. This is the Egyptian Kali, or 
Glaſs-wort, whoſe Aſhes is ſo uſeful in making 
of Glaſs and hard Soap. 

The other Sorts are propagated by Cuttings, 
in the Manner directed in the former Volume 
of the Gardeners Dictionary. 


FRAG ARIA, Strawberry. 
To this Article muſt be added; | 
1. FRAGARIA fructu globoſo majore ſuaviſ- 
imo. The Globe Hautboy Strawberry. 
2. FRAGARIA fruttu parvoex albo vireſcente. 
Strawberry, with a ſmall greeniſh white F 2 
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ES The firſt: of-theſe-Sorts is nam much culti- 


vated by moſt curious Perſons near London, it 
veing a more plentiful Bearer than the com- 


mon Hautboy, and is a better taſted Fruit. In 
a kindly Seaſon I have ſeen this Fruit as large 


3 * | as Walnuts, and of an extraordinary fine 
Flavour. This may be cultivated in the ſame 


Manner. as the common Hautboy Strawberry, 
and muſt be planted at the ſame Diſtance. 
The ſecond Sort is a very firm Fruit, about 


the Size of the Wood Strawberry, or a little 


larger; this is greatly eſteemed for the Firmneſs 
of the Fruit, and the quick agreeable Flavour; 
which ſome Perſons have imagined to reſemble 
the Pine-apple, and from thence have given 


it the Name of the Pine-apple Strawberry. open 
may be 


This may be propagated in the ſame Manner 
as the Wood Strawberry, but ſhould be every 
Autumn carefully diveſted of Suckers; other- 
wiſe they will grow very thick, and produce 
but little Fruit. 

The Chili Strawberry, which is deſcribed 
in the former Volume of the Gardeners Dic- 
tionary, is now but little eſteemed in England, 
the Fruit being il]-taſted. This Kind has pro- 
duced Fruit of late Years in many Gardens ; 
but in general the Fruit is not ſo large as thoſe 
of the Globe Hautboy Strawberry, and is of a 
very irregular Form: this Sort. produces more 
Fruit, where they grow neglected, and under 
Shade, than when they are planted in an open 
Situation, and are cultivated with great Care. 


FRANGULA, Berry-bearing Alder. 
To this Article muſt be added; 

2. FRANGULA Tugofiore & ampliore folio. 
Tourn. Berry-bearing Alder, with a larger 
and rougher Leaf. | 

3. FRANGULA montana pumila faxatilis, 
folio ſubrotundo. Tourn. Low Mountain rocky 
Berry-bearing Alder, with a round Leaf. 

4. Fxancula montana pumila ſaxatilis, 
folio oblougo. Journ. Low Mountain rocky 
Berry-bearing Alder, with an oblong Leaf. 

5. FRANGuLa ſempervirens, folio rigido ſub- 
rotundo. Hort. Elth, Ever-green Berry-bear- 
ing Alder, with a round ſtiff Leaf, commonly 
called the Hottentot Cherry. 

The ſecond Sort is leſs common than the 
former in England, but may be propagated in 
the ſame Manner as hath been directed for that 
Sort, and requires a moiſt Situation; this is 
much like the former in its Growth, and may 
be admitted for Variety. 

The third and fourth Sorts are of humble 
Growth, ſeldom riſing above two Feet high ; 
theſe grow on the Pyreneay Mountains, and 


are ſeldom preſerved unleſs in botanic Gardens 


for Variety : they may be increaſed by laying 
down their Branches, but muſt have a ſtrong 


Soil, ſomewhat drier than what has been di- 


rected for the two former. 


The fifth Sort is a Native of Africa, and 


has been a long time preſerved by the Curious 
in their Gardens, under the Title of Ceraſus 
Hottentotorum, or FHottentot Cherry; but it 
having produced Flowers and Fruit in the Gar- 
den of Dr. James Sherard of Eltham, is figu- 


Vor. II. 


red and deſcribed by Dr. Dillenius, in the Hor-. 
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ius Eithamenſit, by the Name I have here 
given it. This Plant may be propagated 

Cuttings, which ſnhould be the former Year:s 
Shoots, and muſt be planted the latter End of 
-April, in Pots filled with freſh rich Earth; 
vhich ſhould be plunged into a moderate Hot- 


bed of Tanners- bark, being careful to ſhade 
the Glaſſes in the Heat of the Day, as alſo to 
refreſh them often with Water; this muſt be 
duly obſer ved, until the Cuttings have taken 


Root, which cannot be expected ſooner than 
the Middle of July, when they muſt be 


inured to bear the open Air by degrees ; and 


toward the End of the Month, they muſt be 
taken out of the Hot-bed, and placed in the 
Air, in a warm Situation, where they 

ſereened from violent Winds; in this 
Place they may remain till the Beginning of 
October, when they muſt be removed into the 


Green-houſe, and placed in a warm Situation; 


and during the winter Seaſon, they muſt be 


frequently refreſhed with Water, but this muft 


not be given to them in too large Quantities, 
while they continue in the Houſe: In the 
Spring theſe Plants may be ſhaken out of the 
Pots, and ſeparated, putting each into a ſmall 


Pot filled with freſh rich Earth, and placed 


in a ſhady Situation, until they have taken new 
Root ; after which time they may be expoſed 
to the open Air, with Myrtles, Oranges, and 
other hardy exotic Plants, till Autumn, when 


they muſt be houſed with thoſe Trees. This 


Sort will grow to the Height of twelve or 
fourteen Feet, and may be trained up with a 
regular Stem; ſo that it deſerves a Place in 
every curious Green-houſe; for their thick 
ſhining ever-green Leaves make a pleaſing 
Variety amongſt other hardy exotic Plants, 


FRAXINELLA, White Dittany. 
The Species omitted in the former Volume 
are; 2 4 | 11 
I. FRAXINELLA minor purpurea Belgarum: 
H. R. Par. Small purple white Dittany of 
Holland. 585 
2. FrAXINELLA niveo fore. Cluſ, Hiſt. 
White Dittany with Snow-white Flowers. 
Theſe two Sorts are at preſent more rare in 
England, than the two other Kinds deſeribed 
in the former Volume; but of late they have 
been procured by ſome curious Perſons from 
abroad. Theſe are as hardy as the other Sorts, 
and may be propagated in the ſame Manner; 
and as they produce very beautiful Flowers, 
ſo they add greatly to the Variety in the 
Flower- garden; and requiring but little Care 
to cultivate them, they deſerve a Place in 
every good Garden. 938 


FROST. | 
In the Year 171245, there was a remarkable 
Froſt, which continued for ſome Months, and 
deſtroyed a great Number of Trees and Plants 
in ſeveral Parts of Europe; a brief Account of 
which may not be improper to be here in- 
ſerted. | err 91 
The Autumn began with cold North and 
Eaſt Winds, and early in November the Nights 
were generally froſty ; tho' the Froſt did not 
A a enter 
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enter the Ground deeper than the Sun. thaw'd 
the ſucceeding Days: but towards the End of 
| November, the Winds blew extreme 

from the North ; which was ſucceeded by a 
great Snow, which fell in ſuch Quantities in 
one Night, as to break off large Arms, as alſo 
the Tops of many ever- Trees, on which 
it lodged. After the Snow had fallen, it be- 
n to freeze again, the Wind continuing to 
low from the North; the Days were dark 
and cloudy for ſome time, but afterwards it 
cleared up, and the Sun appeared almoſt every 
Day ; which melted the Snow where expoſed 
to it, whereby the Froſt penetrated deeper in- 
to the Ground. It was obſervable, that du- 
ring theſe clear Days, a great Miſt or Vapour 
appeared in the Evenings, floating near the 
Surface of the Ground till the Cold of the 
Night came on, when it was ſuddenly con- 
denſed and diſappeared. About the 8th of 
December the Nights were extremely cold, the 
Spirits in the Thermometer fell 18 Degrees be- 
low the freezing Point; and on the 1oth of 
the ſame Month, the Froſt was as ſevere as 
had been known in the Memory of Man ; the 
Spirits in the Thermometer fell to 20 Degrees 
below the freezing Point. At this time vaſt 
Numbers of Lauruſtinus s, Phillyrea's, Ala- 
ternus's, Roſemary, Arbutus, and other ever- 
green Trees and Shrubs, began to ſuffer ; eſpe- 
cially ſuch as had been trimmed up to Heads 
with naked Stems, or had been clipped late in 
the Autumn. Ar this time alſo there were 
eat Numbers of large deciduous Trees diſ- 
rked, by the Froſt; as Pear-trees, Plane- 
trees, Walnut-trees, with many other Sorts ; 
and it was chiefly on the Weſt and South-weſt 
Side of the Trees, that the Bark came off. 
About the Middle of December the Froſt 
abated of its Intenſeneſs, and ſeemed to be at 
a Stand, till the 23d of the ſame Month, when 
the Wind blew extreme ſharp and cold from 
the Eaſt, and the Froſt increaſed again, con- 
tinuing ſharp till the 28th Day, when it 
an to abate again, and ſeemed to be going 
, the Wind changing to the South ; but it 
did not continue long in this Point, before it 
changed to the Eaſt again, and the Froſt re- 
turned, tho' it was not ſo violent as before. 

Thus the Weather continued for the moſt 
part froſty, till the Middle of March, with a 
few Intervals of mild Weather, which brought 
forward ſome of the early Flowers; but the 
Cold returning, ſoon deſtroyed them; fo that 
thoſe Plants which uſually flower in January 
and . February, did not this Year appear till 
March; and before they were fully blown, 
were cut off by the Froſt ; of this Number 
were all the Spring Crecus's, Hepatica s, Per- 
fian Iris's, Black Hellebore s, Megereon 's, with 
ſome others. 

TheCauliſſower- plants which were planted out 
of the Beds into the open Ground, during the 
Intervals between the Froſt, were moſt of 
them deſtroyed, or ſo much cut, that they 
loſt moſt of their Leaves ; the early Beans and 
Peaſe were moſt of them killed, and many 
Fruit and Foreſt Trees, which had been latel 
removed, were quite deſtroyed. The Lott 
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-was very great to ſome curious Perſons, who 


had been many Years endeavouring to natu- 


ralize great Numbers of exotic Trees and 
Shrubs, abundance of which were either total- 
ly killed, or deſtroyed to the Surface of the 
Ground: amongſt this Number there were 
many Sorts deſtroyed, which had endured the 
open Air many Years, without receiving the 
leaſt Injury from the Cold; ſuch as Paſſion- 
ers, Cork-trees, Ciftus's, Roſemary, Stg- 
chas, Sage, Maſtick, and ſome others. In 
ſome Places the young Aſb and Walnut-trees 
were killed ; but when the Froſt went off, 
there appeared to have been much more Da- 
mage done in the Gardens, than there really 
was; which occaſioned many People to dig up 
and deſtroy large Quantities of Trees and 
Shrubs, which they ſuppoſed were killed; 
whereas thoſe who had more Patience, and 
ſuffered them to remain, fared better ;/ for 
— Numbers of them ſhot out again, ſome 
rom their Stems and Branches, and others 
from their Roots, the following Summer. 
Nor was the Froſt more ſevere in AHngland, 
than in other Parts of Europe, but on the con- 
trary, in compariſon, favourable; for in the 


Southern Parts of France, the Olives, Myriles, 


Ciftus's, Alaternus's, and ſeveral other Trees 
and Shrubs, which grow there almoſt ſpon- 
taneouſly, were either deſtroyed, or at leaſt 
were killed to their Roots; and about Paris, 
and the Northern Parts of France, the Buds of 
their Fruit-trees were deſtroyed, although they 
remained cloſed; ſo that there were very few 
Bloſſoms which opened that Spring. The Fig- 
trees were in ſeveral Parts of France quite kil- 
led; and in England, their tender Branches 
were deſtroyed; ſo that there was very little 
Fruit on thoſe Trees the following Summer, 
wt where they were protected from the 
ro 

In Holland the Pines and Firs, with ſeve- 

ral other Trees, which are Natives of cold 


Countries, were greatly injured by the Cold; 


and moſt of the Trees and Shrubs, which were 
brought from ſtahy, Spain, or the South Parts 
of France, which had been planted in the full 
Ground, in that Country, were intirely killed; 
tho many other Sorts, which had been brought 
from Virginia and Carolina, eſcaped very well 
in the ſame Gardens. But the Perſon who 
ſuffered moſt in that Country, was the learned 
Dr. Boerbaave, who had been ſeveral Years en- 
deavouring to naturalize as many exotic Trees 
and Shrubs as he could poſſibly obtain from 
the ſeveral Parts of the World ; great Num- 
bers of which were intirely deſtroyed by the 
Froſt this Winter. 

In ſome Parts of Scotland they not only loſt 
many of their curious Flowers, Plants and 
Trees; but great Numbers of Sheep and other 
Cattle were buried under the Snow, where 
they periſhed ; and many poor People, who 
went to look after their Cattle, were equal Suf- 
ferers with them, being buried in the Snow ; 
which in ſome Places fell eight or nine Feet 
deep in one Night. 

It has been obſerved by Thermometers, 
when that kind of hovering lambent Fog 


ariſes, 
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j either Mornings or Evenings) which 
— betokens fair Weather, that the 
Air, which in the Pan Day was much 
warmer, has upon the Abſence of the Sun 
become many Degrees cooler than the Surface 
of the Earth; which being near 1 500 times 
denſer than the Air, cannot be ſo ſoon affected 
with the Alternacies of Heat and Cold; whence 
tis probable, that thoſe Vapours which are 
raiſed by the Warmth of the Earth, are by 
the cooler Air ſoon condenſed into a viſible 
Form. The ſame Difference has been obſerved 
between the Coolneſs of the Air, and the 
Warmth of Water in a Pond, by putting a 
Thermometer, which hung all Night in the 
open Air in Summer-time, into the Water, 
juſt before the riſing of the Sun, when the 
like Reek or Fog was riſing on the Surface 
the Water. ; 


FUCHSIA. This Plant was ſo named by 
Father Plumier, who diſcovered it in America, 
in Honour to the Memory of Leonard Fuch- 
ſius, a learned Botaniſt. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a funnel-ſhaped Flower conſiſting of 
one Leaf, and divided into ſeveral Parts at the 
Brim ; whoſe Cup afterward becomes a roundiſh 
ſoft fleſuy Fruit, which is divided into four Cells, 
which are full of roundiſh Seeds. 

We have but one Sort of this Plant, viz. 

Fuchs 1A triphylla, flore coccineo. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. 'Three-leav'd Fuchſia, with a ſcar- 
let Flower. 

This Plant is a Native in the warmeſt Parts 
of America; it was diſcovered by Father P/u- 
mier, in ſome of the French Iſlands in America, 
and was ſince found by the late Dr. Miliam 
Houſtoun, at Carthagena in New Spain; from 
whence he ſent the Seeds into England. 

This is propagated by Seeds, which muſt be 
ſown in Pots filled with rich light Earth, and 
plunged into a Hot-bed of 'Tanners-bark, ob- 
ſerving to moiſten the Earth as often as it ap- 
pears dry; and if the Nights ſhould prove 
cold, the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be 
covered with Mats; but in the Day-time, 
when the Sun is warm, the Glaſſes ſhould be 
raiſed with Stones, to let out the Steam which 
may ariſe in the Bed, and to admit freſh Air. 
In about a Month after the Seeds are ſown, 
the Plants will begin to appear, when they 
ſhould be carefully cleared from Weeds, and 


frequently refreſhed with Water to promote 


their Growth; and when they are about two 
Inches high, they ſhould be ſhaken our of the 
Pots, and ſeparated carefully; then plant each 
into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled with light rich 
Earth, and plunge them again into a Hot-bed 
of Tanners-bark, being careful to ſcreen them 
from the Sun, until they have taken new Root; 
_ —_ they muſt have freſh Air ad- 
mitted to them every Day in proportion to 
the Warmth of the Saks and ould be fre- 
uy watered, When the Plants have grown 
o as to fill the Pots with their Roots, they 
muſt be tranſplanted into larger Pots, and 
plunged into the Hot-bed again, being careful 
to water them; and if they hang their Leaves 
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on removing, they ſhould be ſcreened from 
the Sun until they have taken new Root: as 
the Seaſon advances, ſo the Glaſſes of the 
Hot- bed ſhould be raiſed higher, to admit a 
greater Share of Air to the Plants, to prevent 
their drawing up weak; and when the Plants 
are grown ſo tall as to reach the Glaſſes, they 
ſhould be removed into the Bark-ſtove, and 
plunged into the Tanners-bark. In Winter 
theſe Plants require to be kept very warm, 
and at that Seaſon they muſt not have ſo much 
Water as in Summer, but it muſt be often re- 

Theſe Plants are too tender to thrive in the 
open Air in this Country, even in the hotteſt 
Part of the Year ; therefore they ſhould con- 
ſtantly remain in the Stove, obſerving to let 
in a large Share of freſh Air in Summer, but 
in Winter they muſt be kept warm : with this 
Management the Plants will produce their 
Flowers, and make a beautiful Appearance in 
the Stove, amongſt other tender exotic 
Plants. | 
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'$ ALEGA, Goats- rue. 
1 To this Article muſt be added; 

4. GareGa Americana, foliis ſubrotundis, 
floribus coccineis. Houft. American Goats-rue, 
with roundiſh Leaves, and ſcarlet Flowers. 

5. Gal RGA Americana fruteſcens, flore pur- 
Pureo, foliis ſericeis. Plum. Shrubby Ameri- 
can Goats-rue, with ſilken Leaves. 

The fourth Sort was diſcovered by the late 
curious Botaniſt Dr. William Houſtoun, at 
Campechy, from whence he ſent the Seeds into 
Europe. Theſe Plants are Annuals, and muſt 
be raiſed on a Hot-bed early in the Spring; 
and when they are fit to tranſplant, ſhould be 
each pur into a ſeparate Half-penny Pot, filled 
with freſh light Earth, and plunged into a 
moderate Hot-bed of Tannersbark, obſerving 
to ſcreen them from the violent Heat of the 
Sun, until they have taken Root; after which 
time they ſhould have a large Share of freſh 
Air admitred to them in warm Weather, and 
muſt be frequently watered. When theſe 
Plants have filled the Pots with their Roots, 
they ſhould be gently ſhaken out, being 
careful to preſerve as much of the Earth to 
their Roots as poſſible, and put into Pots a 
Size larger, filling them up with the like freſh 
Earth, and plunged into the Hot-bed again, 
obſerving to water and 'give Air to them as 
before: with this Management they will flower 
in July, and in September they will perfect 
their Seeds, and the Plants will ſoon after 
decay. 2 | 

The fifth Sort is alſo a Native of America, 
and was diſcovered by Father Plumier; this is 
alſo propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown on a Hot-bed in the Spring ; and when 
the Plants are come up, they muſt be tranſ- 
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nted, and treated in the ſame Manner as 
Fark been directed for the former Sort; but 

is being a ſhrubby Plant of a longer Con- 
tinuance, muſt be placed in the Bark: ſtove 
in the Winter, and ſhould be treated after the 
Manner of other tender exotic Plants; for it 
ſeldom flowers until the third Year, and if the 
Plants are removed abroad in Summer, will 
ſcarcely ever flower in this Country. 


GALEOFPSIS, Stinking Dead-nettle. 
To this Article miſt be added; 


3. GaLEoesIs anguſtifolia Cretica wiſcoſa. | 


Boerb. Ind. alt. Narrow-leav'd viſcous ſtink- 
ing Dead-nettle of Candy. 

4 Gartoys1s procerior fatida ſpicata. 
Tourn. Common Hedge-nettle. 

5. Gal ROSS ſive urtica iners, fore Iuteo. 
7. B. Yellow Archangel, or Dead: nettle. 

6. Gal ros is procerior fatidiſſima, ſpicd 
longiſſima alba. Michel. The moſt ſtinking 
ns Hedge-nettle, with a long white Spike. 

The third Sort is a Plant of humbler 
Growth than either of the two Sorts mention- 
ed in the former Volume; this ſeldom riſes 
above a Foot high, nor doth it ever become 
ſo woody ; it is very clammy, and has a very 
ſtrong bituminous Scent. 'This may be propa- 
gated by ſowing of the Seeds in March, on 
an open Bed of light Earth; and when the 
Plants begin to appear, they ſhould be care- 
fully cleared from Weeds, and in dry Weather 
muſt be often refreſhed with Water. When 
the Plants bave obtained Strength enough 
to be tranſplanted, they ſhould be carefully 
taken up; and ſome of them muſt be put into 
Half-penny Pots, filled with freſh light Earth ; 
and the others may be planted in warm Bor- 
ders, obſerving to water and ſhade them until 
they have taken Root ; after which time, thoſe 
which were planted into_the Borders, will re- 

uire no farther Care but to keep them clear 
= Weeds, and other Plants; and if the 
Winter proves favourable, they will ſucceed 
very well; but for fear theſe ſhould be de- 
ſtroyed, you ſhould place thoſe which were 
planted into Pots, under a common Hot-bed 
Frame in Winter, where they ſhould be ex- 
poſed to the open Air in mild Weather; but 
in froſty Weather they ſhould be covered to 
preſerve them. 'The Ellowing Summer, theſe 
Plants will produce Flowers and Seeds, but 
the Plants may be preſerved three or four 
Years, provided they are ſheltered in Winter. 

The fourth and fifth Sorts grow wild in 
moſt Parts of England, ſo are ſeldom pre- 
ſerved, except in botanic Gardens, for the 
ſake of Variety ; theſe grow under Hedges, 
and in ſhady Woods, where they ſpread and 
increaſe by their creeping Roots. The fourth 
Sorts is ſometimes uſed in Medicine, 

Theſe Plants being eſteemed as Weeds, 
they are neglected by moſt Perſons; tho', if 
they are planted under Trees in large Wilder- 
neſs Quarters, they will thrive and make a 
pretty Appearance when they are in Flower. 
The Roots of theſe Plants may be taken up at 
Michaelmas, from the Woods and Places of 
their Growth, and tranſplanted into the Wil- 


derneſs, allowing them a large Share of Room, 
becauſe they ſpread very far by their creeping 
Roots; ſo that they ſhould be planted in large 
Tufts at a great Diſtance from each other; 
and in the Spring they will riſe about two 
Feet high, and produce their Flowers in great 
Plenty, when they will afford an agreeable 
Variety, in ſuch Places where few other Plants 
will thrive: ſo that by introducing ſome of 
theſe common Plants into Gardens, there may 
be a great Variety produced in Wilderneſſes, 
where the Ground is often bare, and doth not 
produce any kind of Plants, which afford no 
pleaſing Proſpe&t to Perſons who walk thro' 


the ſhady Paths of theſe Quarters ; for it is I 1 2 


much better to ſee any of the moſt common 
Weeds covering the Surface of the Ground 
amongſt the Trees, than to have it quite bare. 
But theſe Plants afford an agreeable Proſpect 
when they are in Flower, and require very 
little Culture. 

The ſixth Sort was diſcovered in Italy, by 
Seignior Micheli, Profeſſor of Botany to the 
late Duke of Tuſcany, who ſent the Seeds into 
England ; this is full as hardy as either of the 


former Sorts, and may be propagated in the 
ſame Manner. | 


GARIDELLA. This Plant was ſo named 
by Dr. Tournefort, in Honour to Dr. Garidel, 
who was Profeſſor of Phbyſic at Aix in Pro- 
vence. 

The Characters are; | 

It bath a roſe-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of 
ſeveral horned Petals, which are bifid, and 
ranged in a Circular Order ; from whoſe many- 
leav'd Cup riſes the Pointal, which afterward 
becomes a Head compoſed of many oblong Pods, 
which open length-ways, and are full of roundiſb 
Seeds. 

We know but one Sort of this Plant, viz. 

GARIDELLA foliis tenuiſſime diviſis. Tourn. 
Garidella with very narrow-divided Leaves. 

This Plant is very near a-kin to the Nigella, 
or Fennel-Flower; to which Genus it was 
placed by the Writers of Botany before Dr. 
Tournefort, and was by him ſeparated from it, 
as differing in the Form of the Flower. 

It grows wild in Candy, and on Mount Bal- 
dus in Italy, as alſo in Provence, where it was 
diſcovered by Dr. Garidel, who ſent the Seeds 
to Dr. Tournefort, for the Royal Garden at 
Paris. 

This is an annual Plant, whoſe Seeds ſhould 
be ſown in the Spring, on a Bed or Border of 
light freſh Earth, where the Plants are de- 
ſigned to remain (for they ſeldom thrive, if 
they are tranſplanted) : when the Plants are 
come up, they muſt be carefully cleared from 
Weeds; and where they are too cloſe, they 
muſt be thinned, leaving them about four or 
five Inches apart; and as they — up, ſo 
they muſt conſtantly be kept clear from Weeds, 
which, if ſuffered to grow amongſt the Plants, 
will ſoon over- bear and deſtroy them. In 
June theſe Plants will produce their Flowers, 
and in Auguſt the Seeds will ripen ; which if 
permitted to fall, will come up in n. 

an 
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and require no other Culture, but to keep 
them clear from Weeds. 


GENERATION. 
To this Article muſt be added; 
some Perſons have objected to the Theory 
of the Generation, as laid down in the former 


volume of the Gardeners Dictionary, becauſe 


ey have obſerved ſome female Plants pro- 
= duce Fruit, without having been impregnated 
by the Male. ; 

It is certain, that the female Plants may 
produce Fruit, without the Impregnation of 
the Male; but it is not certain, that this Fruit 
or Seed will, if ſown, produce another Plant. 
What has been ſo often related by Travellers 
and Hiſtorians, of the Neceſſity of the male 
Palm-tree being near the female, in order to 
render it fruitful, hath been fully refuted by 
Father Labat, in his Account of Africa, where 
he has treated of the ſeveral Sorts of Palms: 
he ſays, That he obſerved in Martinico, a 
laige Palm-tree, which grew by the' Side of a 
Convent, which produced Fruit in Plenty, 
tho* there was no other Palm-tree growing 
within two. Leagues of this; but he alſo ob- 
ſerved, that none of theſe Fruit would grow, 
tho' they had made many Trials of them; ſo 
that they were obliged to procure ſome Fruit 
from Barbary, in order to propagate theſe 
Trees. He . likewiſe adds, That the Fruit 
which grew on this female 'Tree, never ripened 
ſo perfectly, nor was ſo well taſted, as thoſe 
which came from Trees which had ſtood near 
ſome of the Male. Therefore we may con- 
clude, that the Fruit or Seed may be produced 
by the female Plants of moſt Kinds, without 
the Aſſiſtance of the male Sperm, which may 
appear to Sight perfect, and fit to produce 
other Plants; but if we examine the Seeds, 
we ſhall find that moſt of them have not the 


= Germ, or little Plant incloſed, nor will grow, if 


they are ſown. 
From a repcated Number of Experiments, 
in ſeparating the male from the female Plants, 


I have always obſerved, that where it has been 


done in Time, and with proper Care, to as that 
there could have been none of the Farina fe- 
cundans of the male Plant ſcattered on the 
Female; that tho the female Plants have pro- 
duced ſometimes fair Seeds to Appearance, 
yer, when they have been carefully ſown, there 
has not been one Plant produced from them, 
except in one Experiment, which I repeated 
two Years on a female Briony Plant, which 

ew ſingly, having no other Plant of the 

me Kind near it, yet did perfect Seeds, which 
grew very well the following Seaſon. This 
Experiment requires a farther Repetition, be- 
fore any Thing can be aſcertained in relation 
to the Theory of Generation, there having 
been ſo many Experiments made on a grear 
Variety of Plants, which have proved the 
Neceſſity of the Farina facundans impreg- 
nating the female Plants to render them fruitful. 


GENISTA, Broom. 
To this Article muſt be added; 


i. GENISsTA Hiſpanica pumila odoratiſſima. 
Vol. II. 


Tourn, Moſt ſweet-ſcented low Spaniſh 
Broom. | 

2. Genisra Luſitanica, par vo flore Iuteo. 
Tourn. Portugal Broom, with a ſmall yellow 
Flower, wes 

3. GenisTa tindoria Germanica. C. B. P. 
Greenwood, or Dyers-weed, or Wood-waxen. 

4. GenisTA Finctoria Auſtriaca maxima. 
Boerh. Greater Auſtrian Dyers-weed, or 
Wood-waxen, 

5. GENIs TA finctoria Germanica, foliis an- 
guſtioribus. C. B. P. German Dyers-weed, or 
Wood-waxen, with narrow Leaves. | 

6. Ge Nis TA finctoria fruteſcens, foliis in- 
canis. C. B. P. Shrubby Dyers-weed, with 
hoary Leaves. 

7. GenisTA finctoria Luſitanica maxima, 
Prunk NA LusITANOR UM. Tourn, Great Por- 
tugal Dyers- weed, called Piurna by the Portu- 
ue ⁊e. 

8. GaNIsTA tintoria latifelia Lucenſis. 
Tourn. Broad-leav'd Dyers-weed of Luca. 
9. GrntstraA humilior Pannonica. Tourn. 
Lower Broom of Pannonia. | 

10. GENIS TA ramoſa, foliis hyperici. C. B. P. 
Branching Broom, with St. Johnwort-leaves. 

11. GenisTa Africana fruteſcens, ruſci 
nervoſis foliis. Oldenl. Shrubby African Broom, 
with ribbed Butchers-Broom Leaves. 

12. GrnitsTa Africaua fruteſcens, ruſci 
anguſtis fuliis. Oldenl. Shrubby African Broom, 
with narrow Butchers-Broom Leaves, 

13. Gentsra Africana arboreſcens, argen- 
rea lanugine pubeſcens, Oldenl. Tree-like 
African Broom, covered with a ſilvery Down. 

14 Genisra Africana fruteſcens ſpicata 
purpurea, foliis anguſtiſſimis. Oldenl. Purple- 
ſpiked ſhrubby African Broom, with very 
narrow Leaves. 

15. GenisTa Africana fruteſcens ſpicata, 
laricis folus. Oldenl. Spiked ſhrubby African 
Broom, with larch-tree Leaves. 

16. GRNISTA Africaua fruteſcens capitata, 

laricis folits. Oldenl. Headed African ſhrubby 
Broom, with larch-tree Leaves. 
I7. GenisTA Africana fruteſcens, capitulis 
lanuginoſis, laricis breviſſimo folio. Oldenl. 
Shrubby African Broom, with woolly Heads, 
and a very ſhort larch-tree Leaf. 

18. Genisra Africana fruteſcens, laricis 
incanis foliis. Oldenl. Shrubby African Broom, 
with hoary Larch-tree Leaves. 

The firſt Sort here mentioned is not very 
common in the Engliſh Gardens; this is of 
much lower Growth, than the common Spaniſh 
Broom, and the Flowers have a more agree- 
able Scent ; but being equally hardy with the 
common Sort, may be eaſily propagated in 
England, and will be a very ornamental Shrub, 
ro plant in Front of the Spaniſh Broom ; will 
fill up the Bottom, and hide the naked Stems 
of thoſe Plants; ſo are very proper to form 
Clumps of theſe Trees, which will have an 
agreeable Effect, when properly placed in 
Gardens, | 

The ſecond Sort is alſo uncommon at pre- 
ſent in England, but the Seeds may be eaſily 
procured from Portugal. This Sort hath ſmall 
Flowers, which have little Scent, ſo is not ſo 
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valuable as the former Sort, nor is it quite ſo in an open Situation, toward the End of March, 


hardy. This will live in the open Air in mode- 
rate Winters, but in very hard Froſt they will 
be in Danger of being deſtroyed, where they 
are not ſheltered : ſo that ſome of theſe Plants 
ſhould be kept in Pots, that they may be re- 
moved into the Green-houſe in Wiater, to 
preſerve the Kind. 

The third Sort grows wild in uncultivated 
Places in moſt Parts of England, and is gather- 
ed for the Uſe of the Dyers; this, as alſo the 
common Broom, are extremely bitter ; ſo thar, 
whenever they are caten by the Cows, it gives a 
very bitter Taſte to the Cheeſe and Butter 
which is made of their Milk. 

The fourth Sort grows wild in Auſtria, from 
whence the learned Dr. Boerbaave procured 
the Seeds, who has ſince diſtributed it to ſeve- 
ral curious Perſons in England. 

The fifth Sort grows wild in Germany, as 
alſd in France and Flanders, but is not very 
common in England. Theſe three Sorts are of 
humble Growth, ſeldom riſing above two Feet 
high ; but as they make a fine Appearance 
when they are in Flower, ſo they merit a Place 
in every good Garden; where, if they are diſ- 
poſed in Clumps, in the Middle whereof the 
common Spaniſh Broom muſt be planted, and 
round that the firſt Sort here mentioned, with 
theſe three Sorts round the Outſide, the whole 
Clump will appear like one great Buſh of 

ellow Flowers; for as they all produce their 
lowers at the ſame Seaſon, which continue a 


' conſiderable time, ſo they make an agreeable 


Variety in large Gardens, and require very 
little Care, excepting to clear them trom large 
over-bearing Weeds, after they have taken 
Root. 

The fixth and ſeventh Sorts riſe to a greater 
Height than either of the former, but are 
ſomewhat tenderer, being Natives of warmer 
Countries; ſo ſome of theſe ſhould be kept in 
Pots, that they may be removed into Shelter 
in Winter; for tho” they will endure the Cold 
of our ordinary Winters in the open Air, if 
planted in a warm Situation, yet they are often 
deſtroyed in very hard Froits ; ſo that where 
ſome of them are not protected, the Sorts 
may be loſt, 

The eighth and ninth Sorts ſeldom riſe 
above two Feet high, ſo are proper to mix 
with the third, fourth and fifth Sorts, to form 
Clumps, Sc. Theſe are ſomewhat tender 
while young, ſo ſhould be kept in Pots and 
ſheltercd for a Year or two while young ; but 
afterward they will live in the open Air very 
well, provided they are planted in a warm 
Situation. 

The tenth Sort is a low ſpreading Plant, 
ſeldom riſing to the Height of two Feet, but 
ſpreads its Branches pretty far on every Side. 
The Flowers of this Kind are ſmall, and being 
produced thinly at the Extremity of the 
Branches, does not make ſo good an Appear- 
ance, as either of the former Sorts. This is 
very hardy, ſo will endure the Cold of ou 
Climate extremely well. | X 

All theſe Sorts are propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown on a Bed of light Earth, 


. — 


for if they arc ſown too early, and the Spring 
ſhould prove cold or wet, the Seeds generally 


periſh in the Ground. When the Plants begin 


to appear, they ſhould be carefully weeded, 
and in very dry Weather they ſhould be gently 
refreſhed with Water, which will very much 
promote their Growth: during the ſummer 
Seaſon, they muſt be conſtantly kept clear from 
Weeds, which is the only Culture they will 
require. In this Bed the Plants may remain 
until the following Spring, when they ſhould 
be tranſplanted juſt before they begin to ſhoot ; 
ſo that you ſhould prepare a Spot of freſh 


Ground, which ſhould be carefully dug and 


cleanſed from the Roots of bad Weeds; then 
you muſt take up the Plants with great Care, 
for they generally ſhoot long R oots pretty deep 
in the Ground; which, if they are too much 
torn, will endanger the Plants. Theſe. muſt 
not lie long out of the Ground, for at this 
Seaſon their Roots will dry very ſoon ; there- 
fore they ſhould be immediately planted, and 
the Surface of the Ground mult be covered 
with Mulch, to prevent the Sun and Wind 
from entering the Ground, and drying the 
Roots of the Plants; then they ſhould be well 
watered, and if the Spring ſhould prove dry, mM 
it will be proper to repeat the Waterings two MX 
or three times in a Week, until the Plants are 
well rooted. The Diſtance which ſhould be 
allowed to theſe Plants, for thoſe of the larger 
Growth, is three Feet Row from Row, and 
eightcen Inches aſunder in the Rows ; but for 
thoſe of ſmall Growth, two Feet Diſtance 
Row from Row, and one Foot aſunder in the 
Rows, will be ſufficient. In this Nurſery the 
Plants may remain two Years; during which 
time they ſhould be conſtantly kept clear from 
Weeds, and the Ground between them mult 
be carefully dug every Spring, to prevent their 
Roots from running out too far ; for as they 
ſend forth long ſlender Tap-roots, ſo, if theſe 
are not cut to force out Fibres near the Stem 
of the Plants, they will be in Danger of ſuſ- 
fering when they are tranſplanted ; for which 
Reaſon they ſhould not remain in the Nurſery 
longer than two Years, becauſe theſe Plants 
cannot be removed, when they are older, with 
any Safety. The beſt Seaſon to tranſplant 
theſe Plants, is toward the End of March, or 
in the Beginning of April, juſt before they 
begin to ſhoot; when they muſt be carefully 
taken up, as was before directed, and planted 
again immediately, covering the Surface of the 
Ground with Mulch, and obſerving to water 
them in dry Weather, until they have taken 
Root again ; after which time they will require 
no farther Care, but to keep them clear from 
great over-bearing Weeds, which, if permitted 
ro grow amongſt them, would greatly weaken, 
if not abſolutely deſtroy them. 'Theſe Plants 
moſt of them flower in June, Fuly and Auguſt, 
and their Seeds ripen in September. 

The <leventh, twelfth, thirteenth, four- 
teenth, fifteenth, ſixteenth, ſeventeenth, aud 
eighteenth Sorts, are Natives of the Country 
about the Cape of Good Hope, ſo are tenderer 
than either of the former Sorts; theſe are pre- 

ſerved 


3 


ſerved in Pots, an® removed into the Green- 


houſe in Winter ; for they cannot endure the 
Cold of our Winters in the open Air : but 
they ſhould have a great Share o freſh Air in 
mild Weather; ſo, if they are placed in an 
airy Glaſs-caſe, amongſt Ficoides, and other 
hardy exotic Plants, which require a large 
Share of Air in Winter, as alſo as much Sun 
as poſſible ; they will thrive better than when 
they are place amongſt Orange-trees in a 
common Green-houſe, and will flower much 
better. In Summer theſe Plants muſt be placed 
abroad in a warm Situation, where they may 
be defended from ſtrong Winds; and in dry 
Weather they ' muſt be frequently watered, 
which will encourage them to flower freely, 
and cauſe them to produce good Seeds; for 
want of which Care the Flowers often fall off, 
and are not ſucceeded by Pods. 

Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be fown early in the Spring, in 
Pots filled with light freſh Earth, and plunged 
in a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners-bark ; and 
when the Plants begin to appear, they muſt 
be kept clear from Weeds, and frequently re- 
freſhed with Water : the Glaſſes of the Hot- 
bed muſt alſo be raiſed every Day, to admit 
freſh Air to the Plants, otherwiſe they will 
draw up very weak; for as theſe Plants are 
not very tender, ſo they muſt be inured to 
bear the open Air as ſoon as the Seaſon proves 
favourable ; toward the latter End of May, 
the Pors ſhould be removed out of the Hot- 
bed, and placed for a little time in a Glaſs- 
caſe, where they may have a greater Share of 
Air; and the Middle of June, they ſhould be 
placed in the open Air in a ſheltered Situation, 
where they may remain till October; when they 
muſt be removed into the Glaſs-caſe again, 
where they ſhould be placed on Shelves, to 
enjoy the Advantage of Air and Sun; and 
during the Winter they muſt be frequently 
refreſhed with Water, but it ſhould be given 
in ſmall Quantities at this Seaſon, eſpecially 
while the Plants are young. The following 
Spring, theſe Plants ſhould be ſhaken out of 
the Pots, and carefully parted, planting each 
of them into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled with 
light freſh Earth, and plunged into a very 
moderate Hot-bed, which will facilitate their 
taking Root; but the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed 
ſhould be covered with Mats every Day, to 
ſcreen the Plants from the Sun, until they are 
rooted ; after which time they ſhould have a 
large Share of freſh Air, and muſt be fre- 
quently watered. In May they muſt be inured 
to bear the open Air by degrees, into which 
they ſhould be removed the Beginning of 
June, and placed in a warm Situation. With 
this Management theſe Plants will thrive very 
well, and in two Years after will begin to pro- 
duce their Flowers, when they will make an 


agreeable Diverſity amongſt other exotic 
Plants, 


GESNERA. 
This Pint was ſo named by Father Plu- 


mier, who diſcovered it in America, in Honour 


to Conrad Geſner, a very learned Botaniſt, and 
natural Hiſtorian. E 
The Characters are; He. 
It bath an anomalous perſonated Flower, con- 
ſifting of one Leaf, from whoſe Cup | ariſes the 
Pointal, fixed like a Nail in the hinder Part of 
the Flower ; which afterward becomes a mem- 
branageous Fruit, divided into two Cells, which 
are filled with ſmall Seeds. 
The Species are; 

1. Gesnerxa bumilis, flore flaveſcente, Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Low Geſnera, with a yellowiſh 
Flower. | | 

2. GesNtrRA amplo digitalis folio tomentoſo. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Geſnera with a large woolly 
fox-glove Leaf. Gp 

3. GesNerA arboreſcens, amplo fore fim- 
briato & maculoſo. Plum. Nov. Gen. Tree: like 
Geſnera, with a large furbelowed and ſpotted 
Flower. a | | 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts were found by 
the late Dr. William Houſtoun in Jamaica, 
from whence he ſent their Seeds to England; 
but by their being a long time out of the 
Ground, there was not any of them which 
grew. 'The third Sort was diſcovered by 
Father Plumier at Martinico; this Sort riſes to 
the Height of eight or ten Peet, and has a 
woody Stem; but the other two Sorts ſeldom 
riſe above three Feet high. 25 

'Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown as ſoon as poſſible after they 
are ripe ; for being very ſmall and light, if 
they are kept long out of the Ground, they 
will not grow: therefore the ſureſt Merhod to 
obtain theſe Plants, is to procure them in 
Tubs of Earth from America. The Seeds 
ſhould be ſown in the Tubs filled with freſh 
Earth, and placed in a ſhady Situation ; and 
when the Plants come up, they muſt be fre- 
quently watered, and kept clear from Weeds. 
Theſe Tubs ſhould remain in rhe Country, un- 
til the Plants are pretty ſtrong ; for if they are 
ſent over too young, they will be in great 
Danger of periſhing before they arrive in Eng- 
land. When they are put on board the Ship, 
they ſhould be covered in the Heat of the 
Day with Tarpaulins, to ſcreen them from the 
violent Heat of the Sun, as alſo in bad Wea- 
ther to prevent the Salt-water from waſhing of 
them. During their Paſſage they ſhould be 
often refreſhed with Water, while they are in a 
warm Latitude ; and ſhould have as much Air 
as poſſible, when the Weather will permit; but 


as they arrive in a cooler Latitude, ſo they 


muſt have a leſs Quantity of Water given to 
them, and ſhould be ſcreened from the Cold. 

When theſe Plants arrive in England, they 
ſhould be carefully taken out of the Boxes, 
and each planted into a Pot, filed with rich 
light Earth, and then plunged into a Hot-bed 
of Tanners-bark, obſerving to water them, 
and ſcreen them from the Heat of the Sun un- 
til they have taken Root; after which time 
they ſhould have freſh Air admitted to them 
in proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon; 
and muſt be frequently watered. In this Bed 
the Plants may remain until Mighaelmas, wat | 
| they 


G E 


they ſhould be removed into the Stove, and 
plunged into the Tan: during the winter Sea- 
ſon they will require to be frequently watered, 
but it muſt not be given in large — aaron 
but in Summer they muſt be plentifully water- 


ed in hot Weather. As theſe Plants are too 


tender to endure the Cold of our Air even in 
Summer, ſo they muſt conſtantly remain in the 
Stove, where in Winter they muſt be kept 
very warm ; but in Summer they muſt have 
a Jarge Share of freſh Air in warm Weather ; 
and if their Leaves contract Filth, it muſt be 
carefully waſhed off; otherwiſe it will harbour 
Inſects, which will in time deſtroy the Plants. 
With this Management the Plants will thrive, 
and produce Flowers, which will afford an 
agreeable Variety amongſt other tender exotic 
Plants in the Stove. 


GEUM, Sanicle. 

Io this Article muſt be added; 

1. Geum rotundifolium minus. Tourn. Leſ- 
ſer round-leaved Sanicle. 

2. Gzum folio circinato, piſtillo floris pallido. 
Tourn. Round-leaved Sanicle, with a pale 
Pointal. 

3. Geum folio ſubrotundo minori, piſtillo 
floris rubro. | 
roundiſh Leaf, and a red Pointal. 

4. Gun folio circinato, acute crenato, pi- 
ſtillo floris rubro. Tourn. Sanicle with a round 
ſharp jagged Leaf, and a red Pointal. 

5. Grun . folio ſubrotundo minimo. 
Sanicle with a very ſmall roundiſh Leaf. 

6. Grun Creticum, folio circinato villoſo, 
fore magno albo. Tourn. Cor. Candy Sanicle, 
with a round hairy Leaf, and a large white 
Flower. 

7. Grun orientale rotundifolium ſupinum, 
fore aureo. Tourn, Cor. Low round-leav'd 
Eaſtern Sanicle, with a golden Flower. 

8. Grun orientale, cymbalariæ folio molli & 

labro, flore magno albo. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern 
180 with a ſoft ſmooth ivy-wort Leaf, 
and a large white Flower. 

The five firſt-mentioned Sorts 2 on the 
Alps and Appennines in Plenty, from whence 
they have been tranſplanted into ſome curious 
Gardens by Lovers of Variety : they are all 
extreme hardy Plants, ſo ſhould be planted in 
ſhady moiſt Places, and a poor Soil, where 
they will thrive much better than in an open 
Situation. They are propagated by Off-ſets, 
which they ſend forth in great Plenty ; the 
beſt Seaſon for this Work is in October, that 
the Plants may be well rooted before Spring, 
otherwiſe they will not flower ſo ſtrong the 


Tourn. 


following Summer. Some of theſe Plants were 


formerly planted for Edgings on the Sides of 
Borders in the Flower-garden, but they are 
by no means fit for this Purpoſe ; becauſe 
they ramble too far, and are very ſubject to 
decay in Patches, which breaks the Edging, 
and renders it unſightly ; ſo that they appear 
more beautiful, when planted in Patches on 
ſhady moiſt Borders, where few other Plants 
will thrive; in ſuch Places theſe Plants will 
make a pretty Variety. They flower in May, 
and ſome of them will produce good Seeds in 


Tourn. Sanicle with a leſſer 


Autumn ; but as they wes ſo faſt by Off. 
ſets, ſo few Perſons regard their Seeds. 

The other three Sorts were diſcovered by 
Dr. Tournefort in the Levant, who ſcent them 
to the Royal Garden at Paris. Theſe are not 
quite ſo hardy as the former Sorts, but will 
endure-the Cold of our ordinary Winters very 
well in the full Ground, being never deſtroyed 
but by extreme hard Froſt. Ibeſe may be 
propagated by Off-ſets, in the ſame Manner 
as the former Sorts, and ſhould have a ſhady 
Situation, | 


GLADIOLUS, Corn-flag. 

Io this Article muſt be added; 

1. Gl Abroł us floribus uno verſu diſpoſitis, 
major & procerior, flore candicante. C. B. P. 
Greater and taller Corn-flag, with whitiſh 
Flowers ranged all on one Side. 

2. Graviorus floribus uno verſu diſpoſitis, 
minor & humilior. C. B. P. Smaller and lower 
Corn- flag, with Flowers ranged on one Side. 

. GLarioLus minor, foribus uno verſu 
401 incarnatis. H. L. Smaller Corn- flag, 
with fleſh-coloured Flowers ranged on one 
Side. 

4 Grabror us utrinque floridus, fore rubro. 
C. B. P. Corn-flag, with red Flowers on both 
Sides. x 
5 Graviortvs floribus uno verſu difpoſitis, 
minor. C. B. P. Smaller Corn-flag, with 
Flowers ranged on one Side. 

All theſe Sorts of Corn-flag are as hardy 
as thoſe mentioned in the former Volume of 
the Gardeners Dictionary; and may be propa- 
gated either by Off-ſets or Seeds, in the ſame 
Manner as is there directed; ſo I ſhall not re- 
peat it again in this Place. 5 


GLAUCIUM, Horned Poppy. 
To this Article muſt be added; 
| Gravcium orientale, fore magno rubro. 
Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Horned Poppy, with a 
large red Flower. 

This Sort was found by Dr. Tournefort in 
the Levant, who ſent the Seeds to Paris. It is 
a biennial Plant, which may be propagated by 
Seeds, as the other Sorts; but ſhould have 
light poor Soil, in which it will endure the 
Cold of the Winter, much better than if ſown 
on a rich Ground. 


GLAUX, Sea Milk-wort. 
The Characters are; 

It bath a bell-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of one. 
Leaf, whoſe Brims are expanded and cut into 
ſeveral Segments; from the Centre ariſes the 
Pointal, which afterwards becomes a round 
Fruit or Husk, opening from the Top down- 
wards, and filled with ſmall Seeds. | 

The Species are; 

1. Graux maritima, C B. P. Sea Milk» 
wort, or black Salt-wort 

2. Gl Aux maritima, fore albo. Tourn. Se 
Milk-wort, with a white Flower. 3 

3. Gl Aux paluſtris, fore firiato clauſo, foliis 
portulacæ. Journ. Marſh Milk-wort, with a 
ſtriped Flower, and purſlane Leaves. 


Theſe 
; 


. PW" 


| Theſe Plants grow wild in Zugiand, and are 
rarely reſerved in Gardens, leſs for the 
Bite of Variery. They may be taken up in 
the Places of their Growth, and planted in 
Pors, filled with poor gravelly Earth, and in 
Summer muſt be frequently watered: with 
this Management they may be preſerved, and 
they will produce Flowers every Lear. 


GLOBULARIA. 
The Charatters are; by 

It bath a floſculous Flower, conſiſt ing of many 
Florets, which are divided into ſeveral Seg- 
ments, and have one Lip; theſe are contained in 
a proper Empalement, out of the Bottom of 
which ariſes the Pointal, fixed like a Nail to the 
lower Part of the Floret, and becoming a Seed, 
bidden in the Capſule, which before was the 
Empalement of the Floret. On that Capſule 
fit the Placenta s, which occupy the middle Part 


of the common Empalement. 


The Species are; 

1. GLonuLAxIA vulgaris. Tourn. Com- 
mon Globularia. 

2. Gronularia Pyrenaica, folio oblongo, 
caule nudo. Tourn. Pyrenean Globularia, with 
an oblong Leaf, and naked Stalk. 

3. GroBuLAarIla montana bumillima repens. 
Tourn. The loweſt creeping Mountain Globu- 
laria. 

4 GrogurlARTA fruticoſa, myrti folio tri- 
dentato. Tourn. Shrubby Globularia, with a 
trifid myrtle Leaf. | 

5. GLozuLarta Africana fruteſcens, thy- 
melee folio lanuginoſo. Tourn. Shrubby Afri- 
can 9 with a woolly ſpurge-laurel 
Lea | 

6. GLoBuLAarIa ſpinoſa. Tourn. Prickly 
Globularia. | 

7. GLoBuLarIa Alpina minima, origani 
folio. Tourn. The ſmalleſt Alpine Globularia, 
with a wild-marjoram Leaf. 

8. GLoBuLARIA orientalis, floribus per cau- 
tem ſparſis. Toura. Cor. Eaftern Globularia, 
with Flowers ſcattered along the Stalks. 

9. GLoBuLArIa orientalis, flore ampliſſimo. 
Tourn. Cor. Eaftern Globularia, with a very 
large Flower. | 

The firſt of theſe Plants grows plentifully 
about Montpelier, as alſo at the Foot of the 
Mountains = and Saleva, and in many 
other Parts of Italy, and in Germany. This 
Plant hath Leaves very like thoſe of the 
Daizy, but are thicker and ſmoother ; the 
Flowers grow on Foot-ſtalks, which are about 
fix Inches high, and are of a globular Form. 

The ſecond Sort grows plentifully in the 
Woods, and on the Pyrenean Mountains; this 
is much larger than the former, and the Foot- 
ſtalk is quite naked ; the Leaves are narrower 
and much longer. 

The third Sort is a very low Plant, whoſe 
1 5m * on the Ground, and ſtrike Roots 
out from their Joints, whereby it tes 
itſelf 1 faſt, ; The Flowers iow on ark 
Foot-ſtalks, and are of a blue Colour. 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts may be propa- 
gated by parting of their Roots, after the 


TE 4 Daizies ; but the third Sort is eaſily 
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propa gated from r „ which 


take Root. The beſt Seaſon for parting and 
tranſplanting of theſe Plants, is in September, 
that they may take new Root before the froſty 
Weather comes on: they ſhould be planted in 
Pots, filled with freſh Karth, and placed in a 
ſhady Situation until have taken Root; 
after which time they may be expoſed to the 
open Air until the Beginning of November, 
when it will be proper to place them under a 
Garden- frame, where they may be protected 
from ſevere Froſt, which ſometimes deſtroys 
them in this Climate; but they ſhould have 
as much free Air as poſſible in mild Weather. 
In the ſummer Seaſon they ſnould be placed 
where they may have the Morning Sun, and 
in dry Weather ſhould be frequently refreſned 
with Water. With this Management they 
will increaſe, and produce their Flowers every 
Year, but they rarely perfect their Seeds in 
this Country. f 
The fourth Sort grows about Montpelier in 
France, and in Valentia, and ſeveral other 
Parts of Spain. 'This has a hard woody Stem, 
and riſes to about two Feet high, having man 
woody Branches, beſet with Leaves like thoſe 
of the Myrtle-tree; on the Top of. the 
Branches the Flowers are produced, which 
are of a blue Colour, and globe-ſhaped. This 
Plant may be propagated by Cuttings, which 
ſhould be cut off in April, juſt before they be- 
gin to make new Shoots ; theſe Cuttings ſhould 
be planted into Pots, filled with light freſh 
Earth, and then placed into a very moderate 
Hot-bed, obſerving to water and ſhade them 
until they have taken Root; when they may 
be taken out of the Bed, and inured to bear 
the open Air by degrees. In Summer theſe 
Plants may be expoſed with other hardy exotic 
Plants; and in Winter, they ſhould be placed 
under a Hot-bed Frame, where they may en- 


Joy the free Air in mild Weather, but ſhould 


be ſcreened from hard Froſt, which will de- 
ſtroy them, if they are expoſed thereto. This 
Plant never produces good Seeds in this 
Country. | 
The fifth Sort grows in the Country about 
the Cape of Good Hope; this is a Shrub which 
riſes to the Height of ſeven or eight Feet, and 


_ divides into many Branches, which are cloſely 


beſet with thick ſtiff Leaves, much like thoſe of 
the Cneorum Mattbioli; at the Diviſion of the 
Branches, the Flowers are produced, which 
are round, woolly, and of a filver Colour, 
and at firſt have the Appearance of the Katkin 
of the Mountain Ofier. This Shrub may be 


propagated by Cuttings, which ſhould: be plant- 


ed in April, juſt as the Plant begins to ſhoot, 
in Pots filled with freſh light Earth, and 
plunged into a very moderate Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners-bark, obſerving to water and ſhade them 
until they have taken Root ; after which time 
you muſt inure them by degrees to bear the 
open Air; then they muſt be taken out of 
the Hot-bed, and may be placed amongſt 


other Exotics in a well ſheltered Situation, ob- 


ſerving to water them in dry Weather; in this 
Place they may remain till October, when they 


2 be removed into the Green-houſe, and 
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placed where they may have as much free 


ir 
as poſſible in mild Weather; for this 1 
only requires to be ſcreened from Froſt, being 
tolerably hardy: with this ement the 
Plants will thrive exceedingly, and in a few 
Years will Fre Flowers. 

The ſixth Sort was found in the Mountains 
of Granada, by D. Albinus. This Plant is of 
low Growth, and may be propagated as the 
firſt Sort, as may alſo the ſeventh Sort, which 
is the leaſt of all the Sorts, and the moſt 
hardy; ſo that it ſhould have a ſhady Situa- 
tion in Summer, but in Winter it will be 
proper to ſhelter them from ſevere Froſt. 

The eighth and ninth Sorts. were found by 
Dr. Tournefort, in the Levant ; theſe are ſome- 
what tender, and ſhould be ſheltered from the 
Froſt in Winter, but in Summer they may be 
expoſed with other hardy exotic Plants, and 
require to be frequently watered in dry Wea- 
ther. Theſe may be propagated by Seeds, or 
by parting of their Roots, as was directed for 
the former Sorts, 


GLYCYRRHIZA, Liquorice. 
To this Article muſt be added ; 


GLycyskrAlza orientalis, ſiliquis birſutiſ- 


ſemis. Tourn, Cor. Eaftern Liquorice, with 
hairy Pods. 

The firſt Sort mentioned in the former Vo- 
lame of the Gardeners Dictionary, is that which 
is comraonly cultivated in England for Medi- 
cine ; the other two Kinds are preſerved in 
curious botanic Gardens for Variety ; but their 
Roots are not ſo full of Juice as the firſt, nor 
is the Juice ſo ſweet: tho the ſecond Sort 
ſeems to be that which Dioſcoridis has deſcribed 
and recommended; but I ſuppoſe the Good- 
neſs of the firſt has occaſioned its being ſo 
generally cultivated in Europe. 

Theſe two Sorts laſt-mentioned, perfect 
their Seeds in England, by which they may be 
propagated, whereas the common Sorts ſeldom 
2 any in this Country. They may alſo 

pr ted by Roots, as the common Sort, 
which is directed in the former Volume, fo I 
ſhall not repeat it in this. 


GNAPHALODES. 
The Characters are; 

It is a Plant with a floſculous Flower, con- 
fiſting of ſeveral barren Florets ; the Embryos 
which conſtituted the Empalement of the Flower, 
become a creſted Fruit, pregnant with a Seed 
for the moſt part oblong. 

We have but one Species of this Plant at 
preſent in England, which is; 

_ _GnarnuaLoDss Luſitanica. Tourn. Portu- 
gal Gnaphalodes, p 

This is a low annual Plant, which ſeldom 
riſes above four Inches high, but divides into 
ſeveral trailing Branches, which are beſet with 
{mall ſilver- coloured Leaves, which have a 
great Reſemblance to thoſe of Cydweed ; but 
the Flowers are ſo ſmall as not to be conſpi- 
cuous, unleſs they are magnified by a Glaſs, 
This Plant is ſeldom preſerved in Gardens, 
unleſs it be for the ſake of Variety, for there 


is little Beauty in it. The Seeds of this Plant 


may be ſown the Beginning of April, on a 
of light Earth, in an open Situation; and 
when the Plants are come up, they ſhauld be 
kept clean from Weeds, and in very dry 
Weather they ſhould be ſometimes refreſhed 
with Water : with this Management the Plants 
will flower in 7aly, and in Auguſt the Seeds 
will ripen, when the Plants will ſoon after 
decay. | Vat 


GRAFTING. 

To this Article add; 

Of late Years ſome Perſons have made uſe 
of another CGomyoltion for Grafting, which 
they have found to anſwer the Intention of 
keeping out the Air, better than the Clay pre- 
ſcribed in the former Volume of the Gardeners 
Dictiůonary. This is compoſed of Turpentine, 
Bees-wax and Roſin melted together; this, 
when of a proper Conſiſtence, may be put 
on the Stock round the Graft, in the ſame 
Manner as the Clay is uſually applied; and 
tho it be not above a quarter of an Inch thick, 
yet will keep out the Air more effectually 
than the Clay ; and as Cold will harden this, 
ſo there is no Danger of its being hurt by 
Froſt, which is very apt to cauſe the Clay to 
cleave, and ſometimes fall off; and when the 
Heat of Summer comes on, this Mixture will 
melt and fall off without any Trouble. In 
uſing of this, there ſhould be a Tin or Cop- 
per-pot, with Conveniency under it to kee 
a very gentle Fire with' Small-coal, othervits 
the Cold will foon condenſe the Mixture ; but 
41 muſt be careful not to apply it too hot, 

you injure the Graft. A Perſon who is a 
little accuſtomed to this Compoſition, will ap- 
ply it very faſt, and it is much eaſier for him 
than Clay, eſpecially if the Seaſon is cold. 


GRAMEN, Graſs. 

In the former Volume of the Gardeners 
Dictionary, I have only mentioned in general 
the Manner of making and keeping Graſs in 
Gardens for Pleaſure, and have not there enu- 
merated the Species of Graſs; therefore in this 
Volume I ſhall ſet down thoſe Sorts which are 
ſowed for Paſture, and are uſeful to improve 
Land; as alſo thoſe which are troubleſome 
Weeds, and ſuch likewiſe as are uſeful in 
Medicine, E9c. | 

1, GxamMen Joliaceum, angu{iore folio E 
ſpica. C. B. P. Red Darnel Graſs, or Rey 
Graſs. | 

2. GRAukEN pratenſe minus ſeu vulgatiſſi- 
mum. Raii Syn. The moſt common Meadow 
Graſs. 

3. GraMen pratenſe paniculatum medium. 
Raii Syn. The middle Sort of Meadow Grals. 
4 GrAMEnN pratenſe paniculatum majus, 
latiore folio. C. B. P. The greateſt Meadow 
Graſs. ff a} 

5. Gxanen ſecaliuum. Ger. Emac. Tall 
Meadow Rie Grals. | 
6. Gxamtn ſecalinum & ſecale ſylveſire. 
Ger. Emac. Wild Rie, or Rie Graſs, 

n. GRAMEN ſecalinum majus ſyluaticun. 
Hift. Oxon. Great-wood Rie Graſs. 


8. GRA- 
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8. Grantn paniceum, ſpica ſimplici Iæ ui. 
| * — Panic Graſs, with a ſingle ſmooth 
| my Gz AMEN paniceum, ſpica diviſa. C B. P. 

Panic Graſs, with a divided Spike, | 

10. GRAMEN paniceum, ſpica aſpera. C. B. P. 

Rough-eared Panic Graſs. Ps 
11. Gx amen loliaceum, ſpica longiore. CB. P. 
Darnel. 
12. Gxz AMEN avenaceum dumetorum ſpica- 
tum. Raii Syn. Spiked-hedge Oat Graſs. 
13. GRAMEN avenaceum pratenſe. Park. 
Meadow Oaten Graſs. | 
14. Gx AMEN avenaceum ſupinum arvenſe. 
Park. Low Meadow Oaten Graſs. 
15. Grxamen miliaceum vulgare. Park. 
Common Millet Graſs. | 
16. GxAMEN ſpicatum, ſemine miliaceo albo. 
Tourn. Common Canary Graſs, _ : 
* 17. Gz AMEN ſpicatum, ſemine miliaceo nigro. 
Darn Black Canary Graſs. | 
=” 1 18. Gxamen ſpicatum, ſemine miliaceo mi- 


ck, nore nigro. Tourn. Leſſer black Canary Seed. 
lly 195 * {wes F on wt miliaceo gri- 
lis, 20. Tourn. Grey Cana 
by / 20. e locuſtis maximis 
to candicantibus tremulis. Tourn. The greateſt 
the Quaking Graſs, with white Panicles. 
vill 21. GRAMEN paniculatum, locuſtis maximis 
In phaniceis tremulis. Tourn. The greateſt Qua- 
op- king Graſs, with ſcarlet Panicles. 
op 22. GRAMEN 8 medium. Park. The 
1 middle Quaking 
Out . 23. — tremulum minus, panicula 
ot, parva. Park. Smaller Quaking Graſs, with a 
is a ſmall Panicle. 1 | mu 
1 | . GRAMEN murorum ſpica longiſſima. Ger. 
+ 4 Ema Capons-tail Graſs. fong 

25. GRAMEN dat?ylon, Iatiore folio. C. B. P. 

Broad-leay'd Cocks-foot Graſs. 

26. GxaMEn datZyloides, radice repente. Ger. 
ers Emac. Creeping Cocks-foot Graſs, 
ral 27. GRamen typhinum majus ſeu primum. 
in Ger. Emac. Greateſt Cats-tail Graſs, 
une 28. GRAuEN typhinum minus. Ger. Leſſer 
his Cats- tail Graſs. 
are 29. GRAMEN criſtatum. FJ. B. Smooth- 
ve creſted Graſs. 
me 30. GrRAMEN ſpica triticea, repens rg. 

* caninum diſtum. Raii Syn. Common Dogs 
Graſs, or Quick Graſs, or Couch Graf. 
2 3231. GxamEn alopecuroides majus. Ger. 
ey Emac. Common Fox- tail Graſs. 
N 2 oy ax a ecuroides minus. Park. 
72 er Fox raſs. | 
fr 33. GRAMEN ſpicatum, durioribus & craſſi- 
2 =. hy foics brevi. Tourn. French 
aver Gra 
4% 34 GRAMEN ſpicatum, durioribus & craſ- 
as ſioribus locuſtis, ſpica longiſſima. Tourn. French 
p23 Haver Graſs, with a long Spike. 

35. GRAMEN paniculatum, ſpicis craſſioribus 
all & brevierkus variegatum. Tourn. Striped 
"i The fourteen firſt-mentioned Sorts grow pret- 

ry common in the Paſtures in moſt Parts of Eng- 
Im. land, and are often intermixed in the ſame Pa- 
ſture ; ſo that It is very rare to meet with a Pa- 
wy ſture, which hath not ten or twelve Sorts of Graſs 
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in it; but the Sort which is generally ſown about 
Loudon, is the Rey Graſs, which pl very hardy; 
and will grow on cold ſ6ur Land bettet 
than moſt other Sorts ; but as it ſeldom hap- 
pens that the Seed is ſaved intire, without a 
Mixture of other Graſs Seeds, ſo it is v 
rare to meet with a Paſture, which has n 
many Sorts in it. | | 
The beſt Seaſon for ſowing of Graſs Seed, 
is, the latter End of Auguſt, and the Begin- 


ning of September, that the Graſs may be well 


rooted before the Froſt ſets in, which is apt to 
turn the Plants out of the Ground, when they 
are not well rooted. This Seed ſhould be ſown 
in moiſt Weather, or when there is a Proſpe& 
of Showers, which will ſoon bring the Graſs 
up; for the Earth being at that Seaſon warm, 
the Moiſture will cauſe the Seeds to vegetate 
in a few Days. 
The Land on which Graſs-ſeed is intended 
to be ſown, ſhould be well ploughed and clear- 
ed from the Roots of noxious Weeds, ſuch as 
Couch Graſs, Fern, Ruſbes, Heath, Gorſe, 
Broom, Reſt-Harrow, &c. which if left in the 
Ground, will ſoon get the better of the Graſs, 
and over-run the Land. 'Therefore in ſuch 
Places where either of theſe Weeds abound, it 
will be a good Method to plough up the Sur- 
face in April, and let it lie ſome time to dry, 
then Jay it in ſmall Heaps, and burn it; the 
Aſhes ſo produced, when ſpread on the Land, 
will be a good Manure for it: the Method of 
burning the Land, is particularly directed un- 
der the Article Land, which fee ; eſpecially 
if it is a cold {tiff Soil. But where Couch Graſs, 
Fern or Reſt Harrow is in Plenty, whoſe Roots 
run far under Ground, the Land muſt be 
ploughed two or three times pretty deep in 
dry Weather, and the Roots carefully har- 
rowed off after each ploughing ; which is the 
moſt ſure Method to deſtroy them. Where 
the Land is very low, and of a ſtiff clayey 
Nature, which holds Water in Winter, it will 
be of ſingular Service to make ſome under- 
ground Drains, to carry off the Wet ; which 
if detained too long on the Ground, will 
render the Graſs four. The Method of 
making theſe Drains are preſcribed under 
the Article Land; which ſee. | 
Before the Seed is ſown, the Surface of the 
Ground ſhould be made level and fine, other- 
wiſe the Seed will be buried unequal. The 
Quantity of Graſs-ſeed for an Acre of Land, 
is uſually three Buſhels; when the Seed is 
ſown, it muſt be gently harrowed in, and the 
Ground rolled with a wooden Roller ; which 
will make the Surface even, and prevent the 
Seeds being blown in Patches, When the 
Graſs comes up, if there ſhould be any bare 
Spots, where the Seed has not grown, they 
may. be ſown again, and the Ground rolled, 
which will fix the Seeds; and the firſt kindly 
Showers will bring up the Graſs, and make it 
very thick. | 
Some People mix Clover and Rey Graſs Seeds 
together, allowing ten Pounds of Clover, and 
one Buſhel of Rey Graſs to an Acre: bur this 
is only to be done where the Land is deſigned 
to remain but three or four Years in Paſture, 
| oy | | becauſe 
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becauſe neither of theſe Kinds are of long Du- 
ration ; ſo that where the Land is deſigned to 

laid down for Years, it will be pro- 
per to ſow the Graſs-ſeeds by themſelves, and 
not to mix either Trefoil or Clover amongſt 


The following Spring, if there ſhould be 
any Thiſtles, Ragwort, or ſuch other trouble- 
ſome Weeds, come up among the Graſs, they 
ſhould be carefully cut up with a Spaddle 
before they grow large; and this ſhould be 
repeated two or three times in the Summer, 


which will effectually deſtroy them; for if 


theſe Plants are ſuffered to ripen their Seeds, 
they will be blown all over the Ground, their 
Seeds having Down adhering to them, which 
aſſiſts their Tranſportation ; ſo that they are 
often carried by the Wind to a great Diſtance, 
and thereby become very troubleſome Weeds 
to the Graſs. For want of this Care, how 
many Paſtures may be ſeen almoſt over-run 
with theſe Weeds, (eſpecially the Ragwort,) 
when a ſmall Expence, if applied in time, 
would have intirely extirpated them! For a 
Man may go over ſeveral Acres of Land in 
one Day with a Spaddle, and cut up the 


Weeds juſt below the Surface of the Ground, 


turning their Roots upward; which if done 
in dry Weather, they will ſoon decay ; but 
this muſt always be performed before the 
Plants come to have their Seeds formed, be- 
cauſe after that, many Sorts will live long 
enough to nouriſh their Seeds after they are 
cut, ſo as to ripen. them; when there will be 
a Supply of Weeds for ſome Years after, which 
cannot be extirpated without a much greater 
Expence. 

The Panic Graſſes are harſher than the 
common Meadow Graſſes, ſo are rarely culti- 
vated in England; for the Cattle do not care 
to feed on them, where they have any other 
Fodder ; and as they are annual, fo, if Fey 
were equally good, they would not be wort 
cultivating; for thoſe Plants which require an 
annual Culture, are too expenſive to be worth 
the Farmer's Care. 

The Canary Graſſes, are ſown in ſome Parts 
of England, for their Seeds, which are uſed 
to feed Birds ; the white Sort is generally pre- 
ferred to the other, but the grey Sort is fre- 

uently intermixed with it. Theſe Seeds 
ſhould be ſown the Beginning of March, on 
a moderate light Soil ; for they do not thrive 
well on ſtrong cold Land. The Surface of 
the Ground ſhould be well ſtirred, and made 
even, before the Seeds are ſown, that they 
may be equally buried. Three Buſhels of this 
Seed are ſufficient for an Acre of Land ; when 
the Seed is ſown, which ſhould be done in dry 
Weather, the Ground muſt be gently harrow- 
ed to bury the Seeds, and then the Whole 
ſhould be rolled with a wooden Roller ; which 
will ſmooth the Surface of the Ground, and 
prevent the Sceds from being removed by 
ſtrong Winds. When the Graſs is come up, 
if there ſhould be any rank Weeds amongſt ir, 
they muſt be cut up with a Spaddle, as was 
before directed; for if they are permitted to 
grow, they will do great Damage to the Graſs. 


fit for makin 
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The latter End of Fuly, or the Beginning of 
Auguſt, the Seeds will ripen, when it ſhould 
be cut, and as ſoon as it is dry, ſhould be 
threſhed out, or ſtacked ; for if it remains 
abroad, the Birds will devour it: if the Crop 
ſucceeds, there will be upward of four Quar- 
ters on an Acre of Land. = 

The four Sorts of Puaking Graſs, are rather 
eſteemed as Curioſities, than for any real Uſe, 
ſo are ſometimes allowed a Place in Gardens; 
theſe produce light ſcaly Heads on lender 
Foot-ſtalks, which are moved by every Wind, 
after the Manner of the Leaves of the Aſpen- 
tree; from whence it had the Name of Duake- 
ing Graſs, or in ſome Places Cow-quakes, 
or in other Places Ladies-bair. Theſe Sorts 
are commonly in Head in May, which occa- 
ſioned this old Engliſh Proverb ; May, come 
ſhe early, come ſhe late, makes the Cow quake. 
The middle Sort of Quaking Graſs grows very 
common in ſeveral Parts of England. The 
{ſmaller Sort grows wild in the Iſland of Ferſey; 
but the greateſt Sort is not a Native of Eng- 
land, ſo is only to be found in ſome curious 
Gardens, where it is preſerved for the ſake of 
Variety. 

The Capons-tail Graſs is found growing b 
the Path-ſides, and on Mud-walls. in vera 
Parts of England, but is never cultivated for 
Uſe; this produces very long Spikes, which 
bend downward with the Weight of the Seed 
when it is near ripe; it is ſometimes preſerved 
in Gardens for Variety. 

The two Sorts of Cocksfoot Graſs, are found 
upon ſandy Lands near the Sea in Norfolk, 
and the Meſt of England, but are ſeldom cul- 
tivated, being coarſe ſorts of Graſs, and never 
rife above fix or eight Inches high, ſo are un- 
Hay. The only Uſe of either 
of theſe Graſſes is, for ſowing on looſe ſandy 
Lands, which will not produce any other Sort 
of Graſs; in which Places theſe will often 
thrive to Advantage; for as theſe ſpread cloſe 
to the Surface of the Ground, ſo they pre- 
ſerve a Moiſture in the Earth, by the cloſe 


Growth of their Branches; and theſe Sorts 


will endure much more Drought, than moſt 
other Sorts of Graſs. Of this kind of Graſs, 
there are a great Number of Species in Ame- 
rica, which are of great Uſe to the Inhabi- 
tants of the Caribee lands; for ſome of them 
will thrive in the greateſt Drought, and afford 
uſeful Food for their Cattle, when moſt other 
Vegetables are burnt up. Some of theſe Sorts 
ſend forth Roots at every Joint, whereby 
they ſpread and propagate t emſelves to a 
great Diſtance. 

The two Sorts of Cats-tail Graſs are found 
plentifully by the Side of Paths, and in Corn- 
fields, in many Parts of England, as alſo in 
ſome Paſtures; but they are not profitable 
Graſſes to cultivate. 

The Couch Graſs is one of the moſt trou- 
bleſome Weeds in Corn-lands and Gardens, 
and is with great Difficulty extirpated; 
for the Roots of this Kind run very far 
under Ground, and every ſmall Part of 
the Root will grow; ſo that if the Roots are 
torn into ſmall Pieces, every one of them will 


propa» 
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propagite whefe-ever they are left in the 


Ground. Where the Land is ſtocked with 


this Graſs, it ſhould be ploughed two or 
— in pr Weather, during the Heat of 


Summer; and: after each Ploughing, the 
Ground ſhould be carefully harrowed, to draw 
the Roots out, which ſhould be drawn into 
Heaps, and then carted off the Ground ; for 


if the Roots are left, they will ſtrike into the 


Ground after the firſt Shower of Rain, and 


ſoon become troubleſome : ſuch foul Land is 


very unfit to ſow with Grain; therefore it will 
be proper to ſow with Turnips, and Beans or 
Peaſe, which require hoeing two or three 
times, which if done in very dry Weather, 
will be of great Uſe to deſtroy the Couch 
Graſs. Where this Method is not obſerved, 
it is common to ſee large Tracts of Land, 
which ate ſown- with Grain, ſo much over- 
run with Graſs, that many times the Crop 
doth not-produce ſo much Grain as was ſown 


on the Ground. 


. 
* 
ol 


In Gardens this Graſs is much eaſier deſtroy- 
ed than in large Fields, becauſe the Ground 
being frequently dug, Care may be taken to 
pick out the Roots in digging; and if there 


be any left, and 
Roots may be. eaſily 


appear” afterward, the 
forked out; ſo that in 


one Year it may be deſtroyed, if proper Care 
be taken. But where the Ground is very full 
of the Roots of Couch Graſs, and the Land 
will admit of being trenched three Spits deep, 
that will be the moſt effectual Way of de- 


ſtroying it, and will 


be cheapet than picking 


out the Roots by Hand; for by trenching of 


the Ground ſo deep, 


the Couch will be buried 


near two Feet, which will rot it; and turning 
of the Ground ſo deep, will be moreover of 


great Service to it. 


This Sort of Graſs, is what the College of 


Phyſicians have ordered to be uſed in Medi- 
cine; ſo that whenever Graſs is preſcribed, 


this is what is meant. 


The Fox-tail Graſſes are frequently found in 
Paſtures intermixed with other Kinds, but are 
never ſown ſeparately. Theſe do very well 


for Fodder or Hay, and are uſeful Kinds of 


Graſs. 
The Bearded wild 


Oats, or Haver, are fre- 


quently found amongſt Corn in ſeveral Parts 
of England, where ſometimes they become 
troubleſome Weeds; for if they are not drawn 
cout of the Corn before it is ripe, it will be 


difficult to be ſepara 


ted from the Corn in the 


Barn: but as they are annual Plants, ſo they 
may be eaſily deſtroyed with a little Care: 


The. ſtriped Graſs is preſerved in many 


Variety. This Sort 
Ribbon Graſs, from t 
Vol. II. 


Gardens for the Beauty of its variegated 
Leaves, which continue freſh the greateſt Part 
of the Year. This Sort is eaſily propagated 
by parting the Roots, either in Spring or 
Autumn; for every Off-ſet will increaſe to be 
a large Root in one Year's time. It will grow 
on any Soil, or in any Situation, ſo. may be 
planted in any abje& Part of the Garden 
where it will thrive, and afford an agreeable 
is by many Perſons called 


he Stripes of White and 


three 


— 
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Green, which fun the whole Length of the 
Blade, like the Stripes in ſome Ribbons. 
For the farther Management of Graf, fee 
Paſt ure, and Meadow. e y 
Clover Graſs, ſee Trifolium. 

Saint Foyn, ſee Onobrychis. 

La Lucerne, ſee Medica. | 

Noneſuch, /ze Melilotus. 

Trefoil, ſee Trifolium. 

- Spurrey, ſee Spergula. 
GRANADILLA. 

To this Article muſt be added; _ 

14. Gxanavitita folzo: haſtato, fore cchru- 
leo majore. Houſt. Paſſion-flower with a ſpear- 
pointed Leaf, and a large blue Flower. 

ts. GRANAUDUIIILA folio oblongo ſerratò, 
flore purpureo. Hoiſt. Paſſion-flower with an 
oblong ſerrated Leaf; and a purple Flower. 

16. GxanavitLta folio glabro, tricuſpidi, 
& anguſto, flore vireſcenti minimo. Tourn. 
Paſfion-flower, with a narrow ſmboth three- 
pointed Leaf, and a ſmall greeniſh Flower. 

17. GRANADILLA, gue CoANENEPILYT, 
ſeu ConTrxavexva Hernand. Houſt, Paſſion- 


flower, or Contrayerva of Hernandez. 


The Seeds of theſe four Sorts of Paſſion- 
flowers were ſent from La Vera Cruz, by the 
late Dr. William Houſtoun ; the fourteenth and 
fifteenth Sorts are new, and have not been 
mentioned by any Botanic Writer, before they 
were diſcovered by the Doctor. Since which 
time the fifteenth Sort has been figured and 
deſcribed by Mr. John Martyn, Profeſſor of 
Botany at Cambridge, in his fourth Decade of 
rare Plants. Thefe two Sorts produce very 
beautiful Flowers; and the fifteenth continues 
flowering near three Months, which renders 
it more valuable. 'The other two Sorts haye 
little Beauty in their Flowers; ſo are only 
preſerved by thoſe who are curious in the 
Study of Botany. 'Theſe Plants are tender, 
and require to be placed in a Bark-ſtove ; 
where they will climb to a great Height, and 
produce great Plenty of Flowers. There is 
now an Eſpalier in a very large Stove in the 
Phyſic-Garden, which is ſixteen Feet high, 
and covered over with theſe Kinds of Paſſion- 
flowers, which has /a fine Effect. But as the 


Plants will ſoon root through theſe Pots into 


the Bark-bed, ſo, if they are diſturbed, it will 
greatly check their Growth ; therefore they 
ſhould be permitted to remain in the Bark: 
Or if, in the firſt making of the Stove, a 
Border be taken out of the Pit (on the Back- 
ſide next the Flues) about two Feet wide, 
which may be boarded up with ſtrong Ship- 
plank, and this Border filled with Earth, into 
which theſe Plants may be planted; they may 
remain ſeveral Years undiſturbed in theſe Bor- 
ders, and will make a fine Appearance. The 
Reaſon of my adviſing this Border to be di- 
vided from the Bark-pit with Boards, rather 
than by a Brick-wall, is, that the Heat of the 
Bark may more eaſily warm the Borders, 

which will be of great Service to the Plants, 
Theſe four Sorts may be propagated from 
Seeds, which ſhould be fown on a Bed in the 
D Ad Spring, 


Spring, and ma as hath been directed 
in _ 7 the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth Sorts; to which the Reader is referred, 
to avoid Repetition. They may be alſo pro- 
pagated by laying down of the Branches, 
which will take Root in three or four Months; 
when they may be taken from the old Plants, 
and planted into Pots filled with rich Earth, 
and treated in the ſame Manner as the ſeeding 
Plants. Theſe Plants flower in June, fu, 
and Auguſt, and ſometimes produce ripe Fruit 
in England. 


GUAIABARA, Sea-ſide Grape, vulgò. 
The Characters are; 

It hath a Flower conſiſting of fix Leaves, 
which expand in Form of a Roſe ; in the Centre 
ariſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes a 
pulpy Fruit, incloſing one roundiſh Stone termi- 
nating in a Point. 

| The Species are; | 

1. GuaiaBARaAalia racemoſa, foliis oblongis, 
Plum. Manuſ. Sea-ſide Grape with oblong 
Leaves. | 

2. GuaraBara alia racemoſa, foliis latiſſimis. 
Houſt. Sea-ſide Grape with very broad Leaves. 

3. GuaraBara foliis minoribus E Jongiori- 
bus, fructu racemoſo minimo atro-purpureo.Houſt. 
Sea- ſide Grape with ſmaller and longer Leaves, 
and the leaſt dark purple Fruit growing in 
Bunches. 

The ſecond Sort is very common in Ja- 
' maica, and all the Caribee I/iands ; where it 
grows on the ſandy Shores, from whence it had 
the Name of S2a-ſide Grapes, the Fruit grow- 
ing in a long ſlender Bunch. This Fruit is 
commonly ſold in the Markets in Barbadoes, 
where it is much eſteemed. 

The firſt Sort is common at Cartbagena in 
New Spain, from whence I received the Seeds; 
which were collected by the late Dr. Milliam 
Houſtoun. | 

The third Sort was alſo diſcovered by the 
ſame Gentleman at /a Vera Cruz ; who ſent the 
Seeds into England, from which ſeveral Plants 
were raiſed, Theſe two Sorts alſo grow on 
the ſandy Shores near the Sea. 

Theſe Shrubs do uſually grow about ten or 
twelve Feet high, and have ſeveral Trunks 
ariſing from the ſame Root, ſo that they ap- 
pear like large Buſhes. The Fruit comes out 
from the Wings of the Leaves in long flender 
Bunches, which are about the Size of an 
ordinary Raiſin in the ſecond Sort; but the 
firſt and third Sorts produce very ſmall Fruit, 
which are ſeldom gathered. The ſecond 
Sort is figured in Lobel's Hiſtory of Plants under 
the Title of Populus Nowi Orbis. 

All theſe Sorts are propagated bySeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in ſmall Pors filled with light 
rich Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of 
Tanners-bark : in about a Month after, the 
Plants will appear above Ground, when they 
muſt be frequently watered and cleared from 
Weeds : if the Weather proves warm, the 
Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed every 
Day, to admit freſh Air to the Plants ; but 
if the Nights are cold, the Glaſſes muſt be 
covered with Mats every Night, to preſerve 


GU 


a gentle Warmth in the Bed. When the 
Plants are about two Inches high, they muſt 
be ſhaken out of the Pots, and ſeparated 
carefully, planting each into a ſmall Port filled 
with light rich Earth, and then plunged into 
the Hot-bed again, obſerving to ſcreen them 
from the Sun every Day, until they have taken 
Root; after which Time they ſhould have Air 
admitted to them every Day, in Proportion to 
the Warmth of the Seaſon, and the Heat of the 
Bed in which they are placed; they muſt 
alſo be frequently watered in hot Weather. 
When the Plants have filled the Pots with 


their Roots, they muſt be tranſplanted into 


larger Pots, and plunged again into the Hot- 
bed, where they may remain till Michaelmas; 
at which Time they ſhould be removed into 
the Stove, and plunged into the Tan. During 
the Winter Seaſon, they muſt be kept very 
warm, and frequently refreſhed with Water, 
but it muſt not be given to them in large 

uantities ; but in Summer, they ſhould have 
freſh Air admitted to them in warm Weather, 
and watered more plentifully, but they muſt 
conſtantly remain in the Stove; for they are 
too tender to live in the open Air in this 
Country in the warmeſt Seaſon. Theſe Plants 
having thick, ſtrong, green Leaves, make an 
agreeable Appearance in the Stoves ; and it 
may be expected to ſee the Fruit brought to 
Perfection in ſome of the Stoves which have 
been lately erected. 


GUANABANUS. | 

This is the American Name by which theſe 
Fruits are called, and by Father Plumier is 
made the generical Name; but as many of 
theſe Sorts are enumerated in the Firſt Volume 
of the Gardeners Dictionary, under the Title 
Anona ; ſo I ſhall only take Leave to add a 
few Sorts, which have been lately introduced 
into the Engliſh Gardens, 

1. GuANABAN us folio ampliſſimo, fore roſeo, 
fructu purpureo ſquamato. Cherimonias with a 
roſe- coloured Flower, and a purple ſcaly Fruit. 

2. Gu AN ABANus, latifolia, flore albo, fructu 
aureo ſquamato. Cherimonias with a broad Leaf, 
a white Flower, and a golden ſcaley Fruit. 

3. GuANABAN Us perſee folio, fore intu: 
albo, exterius vireſcente, fruttu nigricante ſqua- 
mato, vulgo Cherimolia. Feuill. Ob/. Guanaba- 
nus with an avocado-pear Leaf, and Flowers 
which are white within, and greeniſh on the 
Outſide, and a ſcaly blackiſh Fruit, com- 
monly called Cherimolia or Cherimonias, in the 
Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. 

Theſe three Sorts grow in ſeveral Parts 
of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, where they are 
cultivated for their Fruits, which are greatly 
eſteemed by the Inhabitants. 

They are very tender Plants, ſo muſt be 
preſerved in the warmeſt Bark-ſtoye, other- 
wiſe they will not live in this Country. They 
are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould bc 


ſown in Pots filled with rich light Earth, and 


plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark; 
when the Plants are come up two Inches high, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted into ſeparate ſmall 


Pots filled with light rich Earth, and plunged 
| into 
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5 ot- bed again, obſerving to water 
= — until they have taken Root; 
after which Time they muſt be treated, as 
hath been directed for the Anona 5s, in the 
former Volume of the Gardeners Dictionary. 
The third Sort is much cultivated in the 
Gardens in Peru, and ſeveral other Places in 
the Spaniſp Meſt- Indies, where the Fruit is 
eatly eſteemed, being by many Perſons 
preferred to the Pine- apple. This Tree ſeldom 
ows above twelve or fourteen Feet high in 
the Weſt-Indies : ſo that we may hope to ſee 
the Fruit in Perfection in this Country in a 
few Years ; beceuſe, as the Tree is of humble 
Growth, it may be contained in the warmeſt 
Stoves. | | 
The Seeds of this Kind were brought into 
England in the Year 1734, from the Spaniſh 
Hell- Indies, by a very curious Gentleman; 
from which many Plants have been raiſed, 
which have flouriſhed greatly, where proper 
Care was taken; ſo that there are many Plants 
already [ Mar. 1138. ] eight or nine Feet high, 
which may be oy ts to produce Fruit in 
a Year or two at fartheſt, This is propagated 
by Seeds, which muſt be ſown and managed as 
jg directed for the former Sorts, and muſt be 
conſtantly preſerved in the Bark-ſtove. 


GUAZUMA, Baſtard Cedar Tree, vulgô. 
The Characters are, 

t hath a regular Flower conſiſting of five 
Leaves, which are hollowed like a Spoon at their 
Baſe, but at their Tops are divided into two 
Parts, like a Fork. The Flower-cup conſiſts of 
three Leaves, from whence ariſes the Pointal, 
which afterward becomes a roundiſh warted 
Fruit, which bas five Cells incloſing many 
Seeds. | 

The Species are, | 

1. GuazuMa arbor ulmi-folia, fructu ex 
purpura nigro. Plum. Nov. Gen. The Baſtard 
Cedar Tree, vuigò. x 

2. Guazuma frutex chamædryfolia, fructu 
lanuginoſo, major. Plum. Nov. Gen. Shrubby 
Guazuma with a ground-pine Leaf, and a 
larger woolly Fruit. 

3. Guazuma frutex, Chamædryfolia, fructu 
lanuginaſo minor Plum. Nov. Gen. Shrubby 
Guazuma with a ground-pine Leaf and a 
lefſer woolly Fruit. 

The firſt Sort grows plentifully in the low 
Lands in Jamaica, where it riſes to the Height 
of forty or fifty Feet, and has a large Trunk. 
The Timber of this Tree is cut into Staves, 
for Casks of all ſorts, and uſed for many 
other Purpoſes, The Fruit is eat by Cattle 
as it falls from the Trees, and is eſteemed 


very good to fatten them: ſo that the Planters 


often leave theſe Trees ſtanding in their 
Savannas, when they clear them from all 
other Wood; becauſe, when there is a Scarcity 
of Graſs and other Food, theſe Fruit are a 
great Support to their large Cattle. 
The other two Sorts are pretty common in 
ſeveral Parts of the Vet- Indies, where the 


of little Uſe to the Inhabitants, 
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Theſe Plants may be propagated by Seed, 
which ſhould be ſown early in the Spring, in 
{mall Pots filled with freſh light Earth, and 
plunged into a Hot bed of Tanners- bark: 
theſe Pots of Earth muſt be frequently watered 
to promote the Vegetation of the Seed; and 
if the Nights prove cold, the Glaſſes of the 
Hot-bed muſt be covered with Mats, to pre- 
ſerve a moderate Warmth in the Bed; but in 
the Day-time, when the Sun ſhines warm, the 
Glaſſes ſhould be raiſed, to let the Steam 
which ariſes from the Bed, paſs off. When 
the Plants appear above Ground, they 
muſt .be carefully cleared from Weeds, and 


often refreſhed with Water; and the Glaſſes 


muſt be raiſed to admit freſh, Air to them, 

otherwiſe they will draw up too weak: and 
when they are about three Inches high, they 
muſt be ſhaken out of the Pots, and parted 
carefully, planting each into a ſeparate ſmall 
Pot filled with light freſh Earth, and then 
plunged into the Hot-bed again, being care- 
ful to ſcreen them from the Heat of the Sun, 
until they have taken new. Root ; after which 
Time they muſt have freſh Air admitted to 
them every Day, in proportion to the Warmth 
of the Seaſon, and the Heat of the Bed in 
which they are placed; they muſt alſo be fre- 
quently refreſhed with Water in hot Weather, 
which will greatly promote their Growth. In 
this Bed the Plants may remain all the Sum- 
mer, being careſul to keep them clear from 


the Weeds; and when the Plants have filled 


the ſmall Pots with their Roots, they ſhould 
be ſhaken out, and their Roots trimmed, and 
then put into Pots a Size larger. Abour 
Michaelmas the Plants muſt be removed into 
the Stove, and plunged into the Tan in a 
warm Part of the Stove. During the Winter 
Seaſon they will not require ſo much Water 
as in Summer; but they muſt be frequently 
refreſhed with a little Water, | eſpecially if the 
Stove is kept warm. If their Leaves ſhould 
contract Filth, it muſt be carefully waſhed 
off with a Spunge; for if it is ſuffered to re- 
main on them, it will greatly injure the 
Plants. Theſe Plants being very tender, they 
muſt conſtantly remain in the Stoves, giving 
them a good Share of freſh Air in Summer ; 
but in Winter they muſt be kept very warm, 
otherwiſe they will not live in this Country ; 


but if they are carefully managed, they will 


thrive very well, and afford an agreeable 
Variety in the Stove, amongſt other tender 
exotic Plants of the ſame Countries. 


GUIDONIA. 
To this Ariicle muſt be added, 
1. Gurtpon1a umi foliis, flore niveo.' Plum. 


Nov. Gen. Guidonia with Elm Leaves, and a 


white Flower. 
2. Gul poN IA aurantii foliis, aculeata, 


Plum. Nou. Gen. Prickly Guidonia, with 
Orange Leaves. | 


3. Guiponia nucis juglandis foliis, major. 


y Plum. Nov. Gen. Greater Guidonia, with 
grow about ten or twelve Feet high ; but are " | 


Walnut-tree Leaves. 


4. Gur. 


. 
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4 Gurpoxta nucis juglandis foliis, minor. 


Plum. Nov. Gen. Leſſer Guidonia, with Wal- 
nut- tree Leaves, u in 

Theſe four Sorts are tenderer than that 
which is mentioned in the former Volume of 
the Gardeners Dictionary: ſo muſt be placed 
in the Bark-ſtove, eſpecially while they are 
young, which will greatly forward their 
Growth: they may be all propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhotild be ſown in Pots filled with light 
freſh Earth Early 'in the Spring, and plunged 
into a Hot-bed'of Tanners-bark. When the 
Plants come up, they muſt be duly watered, 
and clear'd from Weeds, in the Day-time. 
When the Weather is warm, the Glaſſes of 
the Hot · bed muſt be tilted with Stones, to 
admit freſh Air to the Plants; bur if the 
Nights prove cold, the Glaſſes muſt be covered 
with Mats, to keep the Bed warm. When 
the Plants are about three Inches high, they 
ſhould be carefully taken up, and each tranſ- 
planted into a ſeparate Pot, and plunged into 
the Hot-bed again, obſerving to ſhade them 
from the Sun until they have taken Root; 
after which Time they muſt be treated as hath 
been directed for the Guazuma. The two 
firſt Winters, theſe Plants may be placed in 
the Bark-ſtove; but when they have acquired 
Strength, they may be inured to bear the 
open- Air in the warmeſt Part of the Summer ; 
and in Winter they may be placed on Stands 
in the dry Stove, where, if they are kept in 
a moderate Temperature of Warmth, they 
will thrive very well, and produce their 
Flowers every Year in July and Auguſt ; but 
they rarely perfect Seeds in this Country. 

They my be alſo propagated by laying 
their Branches down into the Earth: this 
ſhould be done in April; and if they are 
duly watered, they will be rooted enough to 
tranſplant by the following Year ; when they 
ſhould be taken off and tranſplanted into 
Pots, and managed as is directed for the 
ſeedling Plants. But when it is propoſed to 
increaſe theſe Plants after this Manner, it will 
be proper to encourage ſome Shoots near the 
Bottom of the Stems of the old Plants (from 
whence they are very apt to ſend forth 
Shoots) ; becauſe theſe will be much more con- 
venient to make Layers, than thoſe which are 
placed higher from the Earth. 

Some of theſe Plants will grow from Cut- 
tings, when they are rightly managed. Theſe 
Cuttings ſhould be planted in the Beginning 
of April (juſt before the Plants begin to 
ſhoot) in Pors filled with light rich Earth, and 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners- 
bark, obſerving to water and ſhade them until 
they have taken Root, which will be in about 
two Months, if they ſucceed; when they may 
be inured to bear the open Air by degrees, 
and in Auguſt they may be tranſplanted into 
ſeparate Pots, and afterward muſt be managed 
as is before directed for the ſeedling Plants 
and Layers. The Plants thus raiſed, will 

oduce Flowers much ſooner than thoſe 
raiſed from Seed ; but — ſeldom grow to 
make ſo large Plants as thoſe do 


H XA 
GUuNDEL1A. 


This Plant was ſo named by Dr. Tour xc- 
FORT, in Honour to Dr. GUNDELSCHEIMER 
who found it jn his Travels in Company with 
Dr. Tour NExrorT in the Levant. 

The Characters are; | 

It is a Plant with a floſculous Flower ga- 
the red into a kind of Head, conſiſting of many 
Florets, coming out of a common Empalement 
and ſitting on the Embryos of the Seed, wbich 
are bid in"the Cells of the Empalement, and 
1 becomes round:ſh Seeds ending in a 

ot. | . | 
The Varieties of this Plant are; 

1. GUNDELI1A orientalis, acantbi aculeati 
foliis, floribus intenſe purpureis, capite aranæoſa 
lanugine ob ſito. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Gun- 
delia, with a prickly Bears-breech Leaf, deep 
purple Flowers, and an Head woven, as it 
were, with a Cobweb. | 

2. GUNDEL1A orientalis, acanthi aculeati 
folio, capite glabro. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern 
Gundelia, with a prickly Bears-breech Leaf, 
and a ſmooth Head. | : 

The ſecond Sort is figured and deſcribed in 
the ſecond Volume of Dr. Tournefort's Travels 
in the Levant. It was diſcovered, as I ſaid, by 
Dr. Cundelſcbeimer near Baibout, in their Journey 
to Armenia, growing in dry ſtony Places. 

The firſt ſort ſeems to be a Variety of the 
ſecond, and was found intermixed with it in 
the ſame Places. 

Theſe Plants are propagated by Seed, which 
ſhould be ſown the Beginning of March, in a 
warm dry Border of freſh but lean Earth; for 
they will not live long in a moiſt rich Soil, 
When the Plants come up, they muſt be 
carefully cleared from Weeds ; as they grow 
large, ſo they ſhould be thinned and tranſ- 
planted out in warm Borders, leaving the 
Plants which are deſigned to remain about 
two Feet aſunder, that they may have Room 
to ſpread. After this there is no other Cul- 
ture required, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds; and in two Years they will produce 
their Flowers, when they will make a fine Ap- 
pearance amongſt other hardy Flowers in the 
Pleaſure- garden; but theſe Plants rarely 
perfect Seeds in this Country, which is the 
Caſe of ſeveral other of the headed Plants ; 
for if the Seaſon ſhould prove moiſt at the 
Time when the Plants are in Flower, the Wet 
ſoaks into the Empalement where the Embryos 
of the Seed are lodged, which prevents their 
ripening, ſo that the Seeds muſt be procured 
from Abroad. 
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EMANTHUS. Bloodflower. | 
To this Article muſt be added; 

1. HMANTHVUs colchici ſoliis, periantbio 
berbaceo. Hort. Elth. Bloodflower with meadow- 


ſaffron Leaves, and an herbaceous e, 
is 


4 
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This Plant is a Native of Africa, from 
hence it was brought to the curious Garden 
of Mr. Beaumont in Holland, where it was 
propagated, and has been fince diſtributed to 
many curious Perſons in ſeveral Parts of Europe. 
It is propagated by Offſets, which ſhould be 
taken off in May, at which Time theſe Plants 
begin to loſe their Leaves ; for they are ready 
to put out new Leaves in uh, and con- 
tinue growing all the Autumn and Winter; 
but toward the End of May the Leaves 
begin to decay; at which time the Plants 
ſhould be new potted, and if they have an 
Off-ſets which are ſufficiently roored, they mu 
be taken off, and planted in Pots filled with 
light rich Earth. In tranſplanting of theſe Plants, 
there muſt be particular Care to lay ſome 
Stones and Rubbiſh in the Bottom of the Pots 
to let the Moiſture paſs off; for if the Wet is 
detained in the Pots, it will ſoon cauſe the 
Roots to periſh. During the Seaſon of their 
Inactivity, which is commonly from the Be- 
ginning of May to the Beginning of Fuly, 
they muſt not have too much Water, leſt it 
rot their Roots; but when they are inVigour, 
they will require a little more Wet. 

'Theſe Plants muſt be conſtantly kept in the 
dry Stoves ; for they do not thrive well, if 
they are ſetAbroad, even in the warmeſt Part 
of the Summer; ſo that it is much the bettet 
Method to let them temain in the Stove, 
with Eupborbiums; and other tender ſucculent 
Plants, which require a large Share of free 
Air in warm Weather; in which Situation 
they will thrive exceeding well, and will an- 
nually produce their beautiful Flowers, which 
make a fine Appearance among other rare 
Plants. During the Winter Seaſon they muſt 
be kept in a moderate Tetnperature of Heat, 
and ſhould be frequently refreſhed withWater ; 
but it muſt not be given to them in large 
Quantities, leſt it rot them. This Plant is not 
conſtant in the Time of its lowering; but the 
moſt uſual Seaſon is in July or Auguſt; but 
when it flowers in the Spring, it will ſome- 
times perfect Seeds in this Country; which, if 
ſown ſoon after they are ripe, and preſeryed 
in the Stove till Spring, and then placed in a 
Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, will grow very 
well; and by this Method a much greater In- 
creaſe of the Plants may be obtained in a 
Year or two, than could be by Off- ſets in 
many Years. 


HEDYSARUM, French Honeyſuckle. 
To this Article muſt be added ; 
1. HepysAkUM annuum, ſiligua aſptra un- 
dulata intorta. Tourn. Annual French Honey- 
_ with a rough waved and wreathed 


2. Hepysaxum Alpinum, ſiligua Ievi, flore 
Purpuro-ceruleo.. Tourn. Alpine French Honey- 
ſuckle, with a ſmooth Pod and a blue purple 
Flower. | 

3. Hepysaxum Alpinum, filiqua lavi, flore 
albido. Tourn, Alpine French Honey- 


ſuckle, with a ſmooth Pod, and à white 
lower. 75 | 


Vor. II, 


pur purbo, filiqua wvaris diftorta. Sloan. 


4, HeprsanuM minus diphyllum, fore Iuteo, 
Joan. Cat. Smaller two- lead d French Honey 
ſuckle, with a yellow Flower. mug 

5. HxDTsAKUH triphyllum fritiboſum, oy | 

at. 
Three-leav'd ſhrubby French Honeyſuckle, 
— a purple Flower, and a variouſly diſtottetl 

6. HepysarvuM fripbylluin ent minus} 
Shan. Cat. Smaller three-leav'd ſhrubby 
French Honeyſuckle, . * 
J. HepysaruM tripbyllum fruticoſum ſus 
pinum, fore purpureo. Sloan. Cat. Three-leay' 
ſhrubby dwarf French Honèyſuckles with a 
purple Flower. ent 1}, prone 

8. HepysaruM annutim majus Zeylanicum; 
mimoſæ foliis. Tourn. The greater annual 
French Honeyſuckle of Zeylon, with Leaves 
like the ſenſitive Plant. OW 

9. Heprsarum annuum minus Zeylani cum, 
mi moſ foliis. Tourn. The leſſer annua 
French Honeyſuckle of Zeylon, with Leaves 
like the ſenſitive Plant. | 

10. HebysarumM arboreſcens, foliis thitmoſ#. 
Plum. Cat, Shirabby French Honeyſuckle, 
with Leaves like the ſenſitive Plant, 

11. HeDvsakxumM caule birſuto, minioſ# 
foliis alatis, pinnis acutis minimis gramineis. 
Sloan. Cat. French Honeyſuckle with a hairy 
Stalk, winged Leaves like the ſenſitive Plant, 
and ſmalleſt pointed graſs-like Wings. 

12. Hr Drsa uu minimum froctmbens, 
foliis pinnatis ſubrotundis, flore luteo. Houſt. 
Smaller trailing FFenth Honeyſuckle, with 
roundiſh winged Leaves, and a yellow Flower; 

13. Hepysakum friphyllum fruteſcens, fo- 
liis ſubrotundis & ſubtus ſericeis, flore purpureo. 
Houft. 'Thitee-leav'd ſhrubby French Honey- 
ſuckle, with roundiſh Leaves, which are ſilky 
underneath, and a purple Flower 

14. HEDyYsaRUM friphyllum bumile, fore, 
conglomerato, calyce villoſo. Hou. Dwarf 
three-leav'd FrenchHoneyſuckle, with Flowers 
growing in Cluſters, and a hairy Cup. 

15. HepysAxuM tripbyllum procumbens; 
foliis rotundioribus & minoribus, ſiliquis tenui- 
biis & intortis. Houſt. Trailing three-leav'd 
French Honeyſuckle, with ſmaller and rounder 
Leaves, and narrow intorted Pods; 

16. HebysakuM triphyllum, cable triangua 
lari, foliis mucronatis, ſiliquis tenuibus intortis; 
Houſft. 'Three-leav'd French Honeyſuckle, 
with a triangular Stalk, pointed Leaves, and 
a narrow intorted Pod. | 12 

17. HE DTsARUN af 7 1 annuum ete- 
um, ſiliquis intortis & ad extremitatem am- 
plioribus. Houſt. 'Three-teav'd annual up- 
right French Honeyſuckle, with intorted Pods, 
which are broad at their Extremity. | 

18. Hepysakum friphyllum Americanuni 
ſcandens, flore purpureo. Three-leav'd climbs 
ing American Frenth Honeyſuckle, with a 
purple Flower. * 

The firſt, ſecond and third Sorts are very 
hardy Platits, fo will live in the open Air in 
this Country. Theſe are propagated by Seeds, 
which muſt be ſown in' March, in a Bed or 
Border of light Earth, in the Place where 
E 6 they 


they are deſigned to remain; becauſe, as they 
ſhoot their Roots deep into the Earth, ſo they 
do not bear tranſplanting well. When the 
Plants appear above Ground, they muſt be 
carefully cleared from Weeds, which, if ſuffered 
to grow, would ſoon overbear the young 
Plants, and deſtroy them. As the Plants 
advance in their Growth, they ſhould be 
thinned where they are too cloſe, leaving 
thoſe which are deſigned to flower, about 
a Foot or eighteen Inches apart. In dry 
Weather they will require ſome Water ; and 
to keep them clear from Weeds, is all the Cul 
ture they want. In Fuly they will flower, and 
if the Autumn proves favourable, they will 
perfect their Seeds in September. | 

The fourth, fifth, fixth, ſeventh and ele- 
venth Sorts, were diſcovered by Sir Hans 
Sloane, Bart. in Jamaica, from whence the 
Seeds have been ſent into England, and have 
ſucceeded in ſeveral curious Gardens, 'Theſe 
are all of them annual Plants, notwithſtandin 
ſome of them grow ſhrubby, and will riſe 
to the Height of eight or nine Feet ; for they 
periſh as toon as they. have ripened: their 
Seeds in the Country of their natural 
Growth, 

The eighth and ninth Sorts were brought 
from Ceylon by the learned Botaniſt, Dr. Her- 
man, to the Phyſic garden at Leyden; but 
they are not peculiar to that Country, for I 
have received Seeds of both theſe Sorts from 
ſeveral Parts of America, which have flouriſhed 
in the Phyſic- garden at Chelſea. 

The tenth' Sort was diſcovered by Father 
Plumier, in ſome of the French Settlements in 
America, The Seeds of this Sort were ſent 
me from Campechy, by the late Dr. Miiliam 
Houſtoun. | 

The twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, fif- 
teenth, ſixteenth and ſeventeenth Sorts, were 
diſcovered by the late Dr. William Houſtoun at 
La Vera Cruz, * Campechy, and Car- 
thagena, from which Places he ſent the Seeds 
Ws, Specimens into England. The eighteenth 
Sort I received from South-Carolina, which 
grew in the hs i pr at Chelſea, 

Theſe are moſt of them annual Plants, and 
as they are Natives of warm Countries, ſo 
they require to be tenderly managed, to make 
them thrive in this Country. The Seeds of 
theſe Plants ſhould be ſown on a Hot-bed the 
Beginning of March; and when the Plants 
are about two Inches high, they muſt be 
carefully tranſplanted each into a ſeparate 
{mall Pot filled with light rich Earth, and then 
plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, be- 
ing careful to ſhade them from the Sun until 
they have taken Root; after which Time they 
muſt have freſh Air admitted to them every 
Day by tilting the Glaſſes, in proportion to 
the Heat of the Weather: They muſt alſo 
be frequently refreſhed with Water, which 
will greatly promote their Growth. When 
the Plants have filled theſe Pots with their 
Roots, they ſhould be planted into larger; 
and as thoſe Sorts which grow upright, riſe 
to touch the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed, ſo they 
ſhould be removed into the Bark-bed in the 
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Stove, or into a Glaſ-caſe, where they may 
have Room to grow. If theſe, Plants x, 
brought forward early in the Spring, they vil 
begin to flower by the Beginning of 7h 
and then they will have Time to ripen 'the;, 
Seeds before Winter; for if they are back. 
ward in flowering, they ſeldom perfe& the; 
Seeds in this Country. 

The eighth Sort rarely perfects Seed in 
England ; for it generally grows to be five or 
ſix Feet high, and is always late before it 
flowers; but the ninth Sort will produce good 
Seeds every Year, if it is rightly managed. 

The thirteenth and eighteenth Sorts vill 
abide two Years, provided they are placed in 
a warm Stove in Winter ; and theſe Plants 
when they are kept thro' the Winter, vil 
flower early the following Summer, fo that 
good Seeds may be obtained from them. 

All theſe Plants afford an agrecable Variety 
in the Stove amongſt other exotic Plants 
in Autumn, when they are in Flower; fo that 
they are preſeryed by thoſe who are curious in 
Botany. 


HELENIASTRUM, Baſtard Elecampane, 

The Characters are; 

It bath a compound radiated Flower, conſiſting 
of many Florets, which are hermaphrodite, and 
of Semiflorets, which are female : The Ovaries 
ſtand on a naked Placenta, each bearing an 
antient Crown. All theſe Parts are included in 
a ſimple Empalement, which expands, and is cut 
almoſt to the Bottom in ſeveral Parts. 

The Species are ; 

1. HeLEniasTRUM folio Jongiore & angu- 
ſtiore. Vaill. Mem. Baſtard Elecampane, with a 
longer and narrower Leaf. 

2. HeiEniasTRUM folio breviore & latiore. 


Vaill. Mem. Baſtard Elecampane, with a 


broader and ſhorter Leaf. 
Theſe Plants are both of them Natives 


of America ; the Seeds of both Sorts I have F 


received from Virginia and New England, 
where they grow wild in great Plenty in the 
Woods and other ſhady Places, where the 
Ground is moiſt. 'They may be propagated 
by Seeds, or by parting of their Roots ; but 
the latter is generally practiſed in this Country, 
becauſe they ſeldom perfect their Seeds here; 
but if Seeds are procured from Abroad, they 
ſhould be ſown the Beginning of March on 2 
warm Border of light Earth: And if the 
Seeds ſhould not come up the firſt Year, the 
Ground ſhould not be diſturbed ; becauſe they 
often remain a whole Year under Ground, 
before the Plants appear: in which Calc 
there is nothing more to be done, but to keep 
the Ground clear from Weeds, and wait until 
the Plants come up: when they appear, 
if the Seaſon proves dry, they muſt be often 
watered, which will greatly forward thei 
Growth; and where the Plants come up 
too cloſe to each other, they ſhould be thinned 
and tranſplanted out into Beds a Foot aſunder 
every way, being careful to ſhade them until 
they have taken Root, as alſo to water them 
in dry Weather. In the Autumn theſe Plants 


will produce their Flowers, which will een, 
11 
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| eil the Froft prevents them ; and their Roots 
vil abide many Years, and afford many Off- 
ſets, by which they may be increaſed. 


The beſt Seaſon to tranſplant the old Roots, 
and to part them for Increaſe, is the Beginning 
of March, juſt before they begin to ſhoot ; but 
if the Spring ſhould prove dry, they muſt be 
duly watered, otherwiſe they will not produce 
many Flowers the ſame Year. Theſe Plants 


ſhould not be removed oftener than 'every 


other Year ; for, as they do not ſpread their 


Roots very wide, ſo they will continue within 


due Compaſs two Years very well. They de- 
light in a Soil rather moiſt than dry, provided 
it be not too ſtrong, or holds the Wet in 
Winter: but if they are planted in a dry Soil, 


they muſt be often and plentifully watered in 


dry Weather, to make them produce Plenty 
of Flowers, 

- Theſe Plants generally riſe about three Feet 
and a half, or four Feet high; ſo ſhould be 
planted in the Middle of large Borders, inter- 
mixed with Flowers of the ſame Growth, 
where they will make a pretty Variety, be- 
cauſe they continue a long time in Flower: 
and as they require very little Care to cultivate 
them, ſo they deſerve a Place in every large 
Garden. Their Flowers reſemble thoſe of the 
ſmaller Kinds of Sunflower, and have been by 
ſome Botaniſts ranged in that Genus. The 
Time of their Flowering is from June, until 
the Froſt ſtops them. 


HELENIUM, Elecampane. 
The Charaflers are; 

It bath a radiated Flower, whoſe Florets are 
bermapbrodite, but the Semiflorets are female; 
both theſe are yellow ; the Ovaries, which reſt 
ou a naked Placenta, are crowned with Down : 
all theſe Parts are included in a ſcaly Cup. To 
theſe Notes may be added, the Leaves growing 
alternately on the Stalks, and the Flowers grow 
on the Top of the Branches. © | 

The Species are; 


1. HeLenIuM vulgare. C. B. P. Common 


Elecampane. 


2. HELENIUM virgæ paſtoris folio, ſubtus 
incano & tomentoſo. Vaill. Mem, Yellow Star- 
wort, with a wild Teaſel-leaf, which is hoary 
and woolly underneath. 4 | 

3. HELENIUM villoſum, conyææ folio, magno 
flore. Vaill. Mem. Yellow hairy Starwort, with 


a fleabane Leaf, and a large Flower. 


4. HETENLTIUN conyze folio, prægrandi flore, 
calyce piloſimo. Vaill. — . Tellow Star- 
wort, with a fleabane Leaf, and a larger Flower, 
and a very hairy Cup. . 

5. HETENITIUN Creticum, conyze folio, aſ- 
pbodeli radice. Vaill. Mem. Yellow Star wort 
of Crete, with a fleabane Leaf, and an aſpho- 
del Root. | 

6. Herexrum paluſtre, folio lougiori lanu- 
ginoſo. Vaill. Mem. Marſh yellow Starwort, 
with a longer woolly Leaf. 

7. Hetentium conyze folio lanuginoſo, ra- 
dice odord. Vaill. Mem. Yellow Starwort, 


with a woolly fleabane Leaf, and a ſweet- 


{melling Root. 


wort, with a willow Leaf, and ſmall Flower 


HE 


8. Hertxrum paluſre villoſum odoratum, 
conyze folio. Vaill. Mem. Hairy marſh ſweer- 


ſmelling Starwort, with a fleabane Leaf. 


9. HELENIUM montanum villoſum anguft i- 
folium, flore magno ſingulari. Vaill. Mem. Haity 
mountain yellow Starwort, with a narrow Leaf, 
and a large ſingle Flower. . 

10. HEIENTUNM lanuginoſum anguſtiſolium, 
ſummo caule ramoſo. Vaill. Mem. Woolly yel- 
low Starwort, with a narrow Leaf, and branch- 
ing at the Top of the Stalks. 

11. HELENIUM pratenſe autumnale, conyzæ 
foliis caulem amplexantibus. Vaill. Meadow 

ellow Starwort of the Autumn, with flea- 

— Leaves encompaſſing the Stalks, com- 
monly called Conyæa media. 

12 Hel EN TVU hirſutum, ſalicis folio. Vaill. 
Mem. Hairy yellow Starwort, with a willow 
Leaf. | 

13. HetentuMm montauum;s ſalicis folio 
ſubtus incano. Vaill. Mem. Mountain yellow 
Starwort, with a willow Leaf, which is hoary 
underneath. | | 

14. HeLexnium ſalicis folio glabro. Vaill. 
Mem. Yellow Starwort, with a ſmooth wil- 
low Leaf. 

15. HerenztumM ſpiree folio. Vaill. Mem. 
Yellow Starwort, with a ſpirea Leaf. ; 

16. HELENTUM glabrum, myrti lato, ſerrato, 
cuſpidatoque folio. Vail. Mem. Smooth yellow 
Starwort, with a broad, fawed, and pointed 
myrtle Leaf. | 

17, HeLExXIUM = folio non crenato, mag 
flore. Vaill. Mem. Yellow Starwort, with a 
ciſtus Leaf, and a large Flower. 

18. HerexiuM lanuginoſum, piloſelle foliis. 
Vaill. Mem. Woolly yellow Starwort, with 
mouſe-ear Leaves. 

19. HeLeNtuM paluſtre ſubbirſutum, foliis 
calthe. Vaill. Mem. Marſh roughiſh yellow 
Starwort, with marygold Leaves. 

20. HeLEnium ſalicis folio, floribus par- 
vis, fere umbellatis. Vaill. Mem. Yellow Star- 


growing almoſt in an Umbel.. | 

21. HeLENiuM paluſtre annuum, foliis criſ- 
pis. Vaill; Annual marſh yellow Starworr, 
with curled Leaves, commonly called Marſh 
Fleabane. f 

22. HELEN TUN paluſtre annuum, byſſopi fo- 
liis criſpis. Vaill. Mem. Marſh annual yellow 
Starwort, with curled hyſſop Leaves. 

23. HELENTUM ramoſum, cauliculis ſparſis, 
calt hæ arvenſis folio. Vaill. Mem. Branching 
yellow Starwort, with ſparſe Stalks, and a field- 
marygold Leaf. . 

24. HreLenTtum Agyptiacum tomentoſum & 
incauum, bellidioides, foliis oriſpis. D. Lippi. 
Hoary woolly Egyptian yellow Starwort, with 
curled daizy Leaves. | 

25. HELEnium Agyptiacum tomentoſum 
& incanum, polii folio. B. Lippi. Hoary woolly 
Egyptian F nn Starwort, with a mountain- 
poley Le | 

26. HeLEnzum bellidioides, foliis amplis, 


. aſpbodeli radice. Vaill. Mem. Yellow Star- 


wort, with large daizy Leaves, and an aſphodel 
27. HEIE- 


HE 


245. HetLexivam perenne glabrum byſopifo- 
dium. Vaill. Mem. Smooth perennial yellow 
. Starwort, with an hyſſop Leaf. 

28; HeLENtum perenne glabrum, folio crafſo 
in ſummo tricuſpidato. Vaill. Mem. Smooth 
perennial yellow Starwort, with a thick three- 
pointed Leaf. * 

29. HxIEN ITU roriſmarini craſſis, obtuſis, 
confertiſque foliis. Vaill. Mem, Yellow Star- 
wort with thick blunt Leaves growing in 
Cluſters, commonly called Golden Sampbire. 

30. Herenium ſaxatile, byſſopi folio villoſo 
& glutinoſo. Vaill. Mem. Rock yellow Star- 
wort, with a hairy clammy hyſſop Leaf. 

The firſt Sort is the true Elecampane, which 
is uſed in Medicine: it grows wild in moiſt 
Fields and Meadows in ſeveral Parts of Eng- 
land, and is pretty much cultivated in Gardens 
near London, to furniſh the Shops with the 
1 which is the only Part of the Plant in 
Uſe. | 

This Sort may be propagated by Seeds, or 
from ſmall Off-ſets, which are furniſhed with 
Buds on their Tops. If you would propagate 
it by Seeds, they ſhould be ſown on a moiſt 
Bed of light Earth ſoon after they are ripe; 
for if they are kept long out of the Ground, 
they will not ſucceed : theſe Seeds generally 
remain in the Ground until the following 
Spring, when the Plants will begin to appear ; 
at which time they muſt be carefully weeded, 
and if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, they muſt 
be frequently watered, which will greatly pro- 
mote. their Growth. In this Bed the Plants 
ſhould remain till Michaelmas following, being 
careful to keep them conſtantly clear from 
Weeds during the ſummer Seaſon. 'Then you 
ſhould prepare a Spot of Ground in proportion 
to the Number of Plants you have to tranſ- 
plant; which ſhould be well digged, and 
cleanſed from the Roots of all noxious Weeds; 
then you muſt carefully fork up the Roots of 
the ſecdling Plants, ſo as. not to break them; 
and with a Dibble they ſhould be planted in 
Rows about a Foot aſunder, and nine Inches 
Diſtance in the Rows: in the planting of theſe 
Roots, you muſt obſerve to make the Holes 
deep enough to receive them without being 
bent or broken, ſo that the Crown of the 
Roots may be juſt under the Surface of the 
Ground ; then cloſe the Earth gently about 
them with your Feet. When the Plantation 
is finiſhed, there will be no farther Care re- 
quired until the Spring, when the Plants be- 
gin to ſhoot; at which time the Ground ſhould 
be carefully houghed to clear it from Weeds, 
which Work muſt be repeated three or four 
times in the Spring ; but always in dry Wea- 
ther, which will intirely deſtroy the Weeds, if 
it be carefully performed ; and when the Ele- 
eampane Plants have acquired Strength, they 
will keep the Weeds under, becauſe their 
Leaves being large, will ſpread and cover the 
Ground. If the Ground is good in which the 
Plants are placed, the Roots will be large 
enough to take up the AMichaelmas following; 
but if the Ground is very poor, or too dry, 
they ſhould remain two Years after planting, 
balore they are taken up for Uſe, Note, Theſe 


Roots ſhould not be taken up till the Leaves 
are decayed. J aft; 44:1 

If you intend to propagate this Plant by 
Off-ſers, you muſt take them carefully off 
from the old Roots at Michaelmas (which is 
the Time they are taken up for Uſe) ; ſo as 
to preſerve a good Bud to each Off- ſet; then 
plant them in a well prepared Spot of Groung. 
in the ſame Manner as hath been directed for 
the Seedling Plants; and the following Sum- 
mer they muſt be treated in the ſame Manner 
as thoſe. | 

All theſe Plants are ranged under the Genus 
of After, by Dr. Tournefort, as agreeing in 
the Manner of their Flower and Seed with thar 
Tribe: but as the Title of Helenium has been 
applied to the firſt Species by the Writers in 
Botany before his Time, and the outward 
Face of the Plant being very different from the 
Starworts, as alſo the Flowers being yellow ; 
ſo Monſieur Vaillant, Profeſſor of Botany at 
Paris, has conſtituted a Genus by the Name of 
Helenium, and ſeparated all the Species which 
have yellow Flowers, from the Afers, and 
placed them under this Genus; for which Rea- 
ſon I have added the Engliſh Name of yellow 
Starwort to all the Species. 

The eleventh Sort is very common by the 
Sides of Ditches and Ponds in moſt Parts of 
England, ſo is ſeldom planted in Gardens; 
becauſe it creeps very much by the Root, 
and will ſoon overſpread a large Spot of 
Ground, when it has once taken Root. 'This 
Sort is commonly known by the Name of 
Middle Fleabane, in England. | 

The twenty-firſt Sort is alſo very common 
in England; this is an annual Plant, which 
ſows itſelf on moiſt Grounds, where the Water 
uſually ſtands in Winter; it flowers in July 


and Auguſt. This Plant is placed in the Cata- 


logue of Simples annexed to the College Diſ- 
penſatory, under the Title of Conyza minor, 
flore globoſo ; it is alſo called Pulicaria, becauſe 
they ſay, the Smell of this Herb will drive 
away Fleas. | 

The twenty-ninth Sort grows on the Rocks 
and gravelly Shores by the Sea-fide, in divers 
Parts of England, and is frequently gathered 


and brought to the Markets for Samphire, and 


pickled as ſuch, This is often diſtinguiſhed 
from the true Samphire, by the Title of Golden 
Sampbire, becauſe the Flowers are yellow. 
The other Sorts are not Natives of this 
Country, but are all of them hardy enough 
to thrive in the open Air, and ſeveral of them 


will grow in ſhady Places, and under the Drip 


of Trees; ſo that they deſerve to be propa- 
gated in the Engliſh Gardens. They are com- 
monly propagated by parting of their Roots, 
becauſe they ſeldom produce good Seeds in 
this Country. The beſt Time to part their 
Roots is in Autumn, when their Stalks begin 


to decay ; in doing of this, you ſhould be 


careful not to divide them too ſmall, as alſo 
to preſerve ſome good Buds to each Off-ſet. 


Theſe ſhould be planted in large Borders in 


the Pleaſure-garden, intermixed with other 
hardy perennial Plants; where they will re- 


quire no other Culture, but to keep them clear 
from 


a 


. bs 
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{om Weeds, and to tranſplant the Roots every 
other You when they may be parted to in- 
creaſe them. In the Summer- time, when the 


Stalks are grown 


pretty high, they ſhould have 


Sticks thruſt into the Ground by. each Root, 
and their Branches faſtened thereto with Baſs, 
to ſupport them ; otherwiſe they are often 
broken down by heavy Rains, or ſtrong Winds, 
when they are in Flower ; which renders them 
very unſightly in a neat Garden, Some of 
theſe Sorts begin to flower in Fuly, and others 
ſucceed them, until the Froſts in Autumn put 
a Stop to their Flowering, _ Gag | 

If theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, it 
ſhould be ſown ſoon after it isripe, in an open 
Bed of freſh Earth ; for if the Seeds are kept 
out of the Ground till Spring, they ſeldom 


grow. 


HELIANTHEMUM, Dwarf-ciſtus, or 


little Sunflower. 


To this Article muſt be added; 
it. HELIaNTHEMUM vulgare, fore albo. 
Tourn, Common ſmall Sunflower, with a 


white Flower. 


2. HELtianNTHEMUM ſerpilli folio, flore mi- 
nore aureo odorato. Tourn. Small Sunflower, 
with a Mother of Thyme Leaf, and a ſmaller 
golden fweet-ſmelling Flower. 

3. HELIANTHERAUN anguffifolium luteum. 


Tourn. Yellow 
flower. 


narrow leav d ſmall Sun- 


4 HELIANTHEMUM - foliis myrti minoris, 
ſubtus incanis. Tourn. Small Sunflower with 
leſſer Myrtle-leaves, which are hoary under- 


neath. 


5. HerianTHEMUM fenuifolium glabrum 


erectum, Iuteo fore. Tourn. Nartow-leav'd 
imooth upright ſmall Sunflower. 


6. HetianTuEMuM tenuifolium glabrum, 
luteo flore, per humum ſparſum. F. B. Nar- 
row-leav'd ſmooth ſmall Sunflower, ſpreading 
on the Ground with a yellow Flower. 

7. HELIANTHEMUM folio thymi incano. 


7 2 Small Sunflower, with a hoary Thyme- 
eaf. | 


8. HertanTHEMuM thymi folio glabro. 
Tourn. Small Sunflower, with a imooth 


Thyme-leaf. 


' 9. HSLIANTHEMUNM ad nummulariam acce- 
dens. F. B. Small Sunflower reſembling Mo- 


ney- wort. 


10, HRLIANTRENUNH foliis Yoriſmarini 
ſplendentibus ſubtus incanis. Wurn. Small 
Sunflower, with ſhining roſemary Leaves 
hoary under neath. 

11. HELIANTHEMuAu Maſſilienſe, coridis 
folio. Tourn. Small Sunflower of Marſeilles, 
with a fair low heath-pine Leaf, ra 


12. HeLtANTHEMUM Polit folio ampliore, 


Luſitanicum. Tourn. Portugueze Small Sun- 


flower, with a larger Mountain Poley-leaf. 
13. HELfANTHEMUM Polii folio anguſtiore, 
Luſitanicum. Touru. PortugueZe Small Sun- 


flower, with a_n 


14. HeLIANTHEMUM bumilius Luſitanicum, 


arrow Poley Mountain-leaf. 


balimi folio nigriore, magna flore luteb. Tourn. 
Low Portugueze ſmall Sunflower, with a black 


ſea-purſlane Lea 
Vol. II. 


f, and a large yellow Flower. 


— 
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' 15. Herrianturuun Algarvienſe, balimi 
folio, flore lutte punicante maculd inſiguito. 
Tourn. Small Sunflower of Algarve, with 4 
ſea-purſlane Leaf, and a yellow Flower ſpot- 
ted with Scarlet. ns e 

16. HRLIANTHEMUNM Hiſpanicum, balimi 
folio rotundiore. Tourn., Spaniſh ſiviall Sun“ 
flower, with a found ſea-purſlane Leaf. 
117. HetranTHEMum Hiſpanicum, halimi 
folio anguſtiore. Tourn. Spaniſh ſmall Sun 
flower, with a narrow ſea-purſlane Leaf, 

18. HertAnruembm Hiſpanicum, balimi 
folio mini mo. Journ. Spaniſh ſmall Sunflower, 
with the leaſt ſea-purſlane Leaf. : 

19. HertanTuEMUM Luſitanicum, mari 
folio intano, fore Iuteo. Tourn. Portuguezt 


ſmall! Sun-flower,- with a hoaty marum Leaf, 


and a yellow Flower. | 

20, HELIANTHEMUM Luſttanicum, mart 
folio incano, capitulis valde birſutis. Tour. 
Portigue ze ſthall Sunflower, with a hoary 
marum Leaf, and very hairy Seed-veſlets. 

21. HELIANTHEMUM Luſitanicum, majo- 
ran folio, flore Iuteo punicatite maculâ inſignitd. 
Tourn. Portugue ze ſmall Sunflower, with a 
marjoram Leaf, and a yellow Flower ſpotted 
with Scarlet. 

22, HEttantaeEMumM Hiſpanicum, halimi 
folio ampliſſimo, incano & netwvoſo. Tourn. Spaniſh 
ſmall Sunflower, with a very large hoary rib- 
bed Leaf. | , SET 

23. HeitanTHEMUM Hiſpanicum, anguſto 
folio, flore carneo. Tourn. Spaniſh ſmall Sun- 
flower, with a narrow Leaf, and a carnation 
Flower. | a 

24. Hei1aNTHEMUM Alpinum, oleæ folio 
ſubtus incano. Tourn. Small Sunflower of the 
Alps, with an olive Leaf hoary underneath: 

25. HeLIanTHEMUM Luſitauicum, bupleutt 
folio, fore maculato. Tourn, Portugueze ſmall 
Sunflower, with a hares-ear Leaf, and a ſpot- 
ted Flower. Nn | 

26. Hert1aNTHEMUM Luſitanicum, globn- 
lariz folio. Tourn. Portugueze ſmall Sunfſower, 
with a daizy Leaf. 1 | i 

27. HETIANTHEMUNH Hiſpanicum, origani 
folib ſubtus incanuo. Tourn. Spaniſh ſmall Sun- 
flower, with an origany Leaf hoary' under- 
e a 

28. HRLIAN THEM plantaginis folio, per- 
enue. Journ. Perennial ſmall Sunflower, with 
a plantain Les. 8860 » 

29. HETIANTHEMUM Hiſpanicum, folio mi- 
nimo rotundiore. Tourn. Spaniſh ſmall Sun- 
flower, with a very ſmall round Leaf. * 

30. HELIIANTHEM UA Hiſpanicum, ocymi 
folio ſubtus incano. Journ. Spaniſb ſmall Sun- 


— 


flower, with a baſil Leaf hoary underneath. 


31. HELIANTHEMUM 1 portulacu 
marine folio argenteo. Tourn. Dwarf ſmall 
Sunflower, with a ſilvery ſea-purſlane Leaf. 

32. HETIANTHRM UNA Creticum, linariau 
folio, flore croceo. Tourn. Ci. Candy ſmall 
Sunflower, with a toad-flax Leaf, and a ſaf- 
fron Plower, ian TED  y 1 52 

33. HeLtaxTHEMUM Creticum annuum 
lato plantaginis folio, fore aureo. Touru. Cor. 
Annual Candy ſmall Sunflower, with a broad 
plantain Leaf, and a golden Flower 

ans oh 34. HEL 


34 HstraxrT AEN Luſitanicum annuum, 
plantaginis folio, flore tricolore. Tourn. Annual 
Portugueze ſmall Sunflower, with a plantain 
Leaf, and a three-coloured Flower. 

35. HELIANTHEMUM Fab a folio ma- 
joranæ incano. Tourn. Shrubby {mall Sun- 
flower, with a hoary marjoram Leaf. 

36. HEtianTHEeMUM halimi folio brevicre 
obtuſo. Tourn. Small Sunflower, with a ſhorter 
blunt fea-purſlane Leaf. 

37. HetianTHEMUM folio balimi latiore 
mucronato. Tourn. Small Sunflower, with a 
broader ſharp-pointed Leaf. 

38. HetiaxnTHEMUM Americanum frute- 
ſcens, portulace folio. Plum. Cat. Shrubby 
American {mall Sunflower, with a purſlane 
Leaf. 

The firſt Sort here mentioned is ſometimes 
found wild in England, and is only a Variety 
of the common Sort, differing only in the 
Colour of the Flower. | 

The twenty-ſeven Sorts next following 
grow wild in Portugal, Spain, the South of 
France, and the Alps, Theſe are all of them 
abiding Plants, which may be propagated b 
Seeds, in the Manner directed in the firſt 
Volume of the Gardeners Dictionary; and if 
they are planted on a warm Border, or on a 
floping Bank, which is expoſed to the South, 
they will live in the open Air in this Country 
very well, As theſe Plants require very little 
Trouble to cultivate them, ſo they merit a 
Place in every large Garden ; where if they 
arc properly diſpoſed, they will afford an 

eeable Variety. 

Theſe Plants ſhould not be planted in a 
rich Soil; for they naturally grow on chalky 
Hills, or ſtony and gravelly Places, where 
they flower much better, and the Plants will 
continue longer, than when they grow in a 
rich Earth. As all theſe Plants are of humble 
Growth, and fpread their Branches near the 
Ground; ſo they ſhould not be placed among 
tall-growing Plants, which will over-bear them, 
nor ſhould large Weeds be permitted to re- 
main amongſt them, becauſe they will greatly 
weaken the Plants, and prevent their flower- 
ing. | | 
The ewenty-ninth, thirtieth, thirty-firſt, 
and thirty-ſecond Sorts, are of humbler 
Growth than the former Sorts, and ſeldom 
abide long ; ſo that their Seeds ſhould be care- 
Fully ſaved, and ſown to raiſe a Supply of 
young Plants to preſerve their Kinds. 

The-thirty-third and thirty-fourth Sorts are 
annual Plants, ſo that their Seeds muſt be 
ſawn every Seaſon, as was directed in the for- 
mer Volume of the Gardeners Dictionary, for 
the three annual Kinds there mentioned. 
Theſe Seeds muſt be ſown in the Places where 
they are deſigned to remain, for the Plants do 
not ſucceed well when they are tranſplanted ; 
all the Culture they require, is to keep them 
conſtantly clear from Weeds; and where the 
Plants are too near gener, to thin them: 
with this Management they will produce their 


Flowers, and perfect their Seeds; which, if 


permitted to ſcatter, will produce young 
Plants in Autumn; which in a warm Situation 


will live through the Winter, and com 
to flower the following Spring. * OY 
The thirty-fifth, thirty-ſixth, and thirty. 
ſeventh Sorts, are ſhrubby Plants, which riſe 
to the Height of four or five Feet; theſe are 
preſerved in Pots, and removed into the Green. 
houſe in Winter, being too tender to live in 
the open Air in this Country throughout the 


Year, They are ufually propagated by Cut- 


tings, becauſe they ſeldom perfect Seeds in 
England ; the beſt Time to plant the Cuttin $, 
is in the Middle, or latter End of June, alte 
the Plants have been expoſed in the open Air 
a ſufficient time to harden the Shoots ; for if 
they are taken off ſoon after the Plants are re. 
moved out of the Green-houſe, the Shoors 
are generally too weak to make Cuttings. 
They ſhould be planted in a ſhady Border of 
light Earth, and frequently refreſhed with 
Water; in about two Months the Cuttings 
will be ſufficiently rooted to tranſplant, when 
they ſhould be carefully taken up with Balls of 
Earth to their Roots, and each planted in a 
ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled with light freſh Earth, 
and placed in a ſhady Situation, until they 
have taken new Root; after which time they 
may be placed amongſt other hardy exotic 
Plants in a ſheltered Situation ; where the 
may remain until the Middle of October, when 
they muſt be removed into the Green-houſe: 
during the winter Seaſon, theſe Plants ſhould 
have as much free Air as poſſible in mild 
Weather, and will require to be often watered ; 
and in the ſummer Seaſon they muſt be re- 
moved into the open Air, and placed with 
other hardy exotic Plants, ſuch as Myriles, 
Geraniums, &c. where they may be defended 
from ſtrong Winds; and in hot dry Weather, 
they muſt be plentifully watered : with this 
Management the Plants will thrive, and in 
June, Fuly and Auguft, they will flower, at 
which time they will make a pretty Appearance 
amongſt other exotic Plants, 

As theſe. Plants ſometimes produce good 
Seeds in England, or if their Seeds are pro- 
cured from abroad; fo thoſe Perſons who are 
deſirous to propagate them from Seed, ſhould 
ſow them the Beginning of March, on a very 
moderate Hot-bed, obſerving frequently to 
water the Bed to keep the Earth moiſt, other- 
wiſe the Seeds will not vegetate ; and when 
the Plants appear above Ground, they ſhould 
have a large Share of Air, otherwiſe they 
will draw up too weak: they muſt alſo be 
kept clear from Weeds, and frequently re- 
freſhed with Water; when the Plants are 
about two Inches high, they ſhould be each 
tranſplanted carefully into a ſmall Pot, filled 
with light freſh Earth, and plunged into a very 


moderate Hot-bed again, being careful to 


ſhade them from the Sun until they have taken 
Root; after which time they muſt be inured 
to bear the open Air by degrees, and in une 
they ſhould be removed out of the Hot-bed, 
and placed in a ſheltered Situation, and ma- 

as hath been directed for thoſe Plants 


which were raiſed from Cuttings. 


The thirty-eighth Sort is much more tender 
than either of the former, being an bi 


tant 
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armeſt Parts of America. This was 
9 Father Plumier, in the French 
Settlements; and in the Year 1731. 1 had the 
Seeds of this Plant ſent me by the late Dr. 7 
liam Houftoun, from La Vera Cruz. This 
Sort grows about two Feet and a half, or three 
Feet high, and divides into many ſucculent 
Branches, which are beſet with thick ſuccu- 
jent Leaves, ſomewhat reſembling thoſe of 
Purſiane: on the Top of the Branches is ſent 
forth a ſlender Stalk about a Foot long, which 
is garniſhed with beautiful ſcarlet Flowers, 
growing in a Spike, theſe Flowers are ſuc- 
ceeded by tricapſular Seed-veſſels, which are 
fall of ſmall Seeds. 

This Sort, which was firſt procured by Seeds 
from abroad, has been ſince propagated by 
Cuttings, and diſperſed into ſeveral Parts of 
Europe. The beſt Seaſon for planting of theſe 
Cuttings, is in July; but they ſhould be cut 
from the Plant, and laid to dry, four or five 
Days before they are planted, otherwiſe they 
are very ſubje& to rot, Theſe Cuttings ſhould 
be planted in Pots, filled with light freſh ſandy 
Earth, and plunged into a moderate Hot-bed, 
being careful to ſhade them from the Sun in 
the Heat of the Day, as alſo to refreſh them 
now and then with a little Water ; but they 
muſt not be kept too moiſt, leſt that ſhould 
rot them. The Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould 
alſo be raiſed every Day, to admit freſh Air to 
the Plants, in proportion to the Warmth of 
the Seaſon. With this Management the Cut- 
tings will take Root in about a Month, when 
they may be expoſed to the Sun, giving them 
a proportionable Quantity of Air; but they 
ſhould remain in the Bed till the latter End of 
September, when they ſhould be removed into 
the dry Stove, and placed in the warmeſt Part, 
where they may have Sun and Heat. During 
the winter Seaſon they ſhould be ſparingly 
watered, but in Summer they ſhould have a 
greater Share, as alſo a large Quantity of freſh 
Air; but they muſt conſtantly remain in the 
Stove. 


HELLEBORINE, Baſtard Hellebore. 
To this Article muſt be added; 

1. HELLEBORINE Jatifolia, flore albo clauſo. 
Raii Su. Broad-leav d Baſtard Hellebore, 
with a white ſhut Flower. | 

2. Htr.LEBORINE foliis prælongis anguſtis 
acutis. Raii Syn, Baſtard Hellebore, with 
longer narrow pointed Leaves. 


3. HELLEBORINE paluſtris noſtras. Raii 
Sn. Marſh Baſtard Hellebore. 


4. HELLEBORINE montana anguſtifolia pur- 


| Puraſcens. C. B. P. Narrow-leav'd purple 


mountain Baſtard Hellebore. 


5. HeLLEBORINE Pirginiaua, opbioglaſſi 
folio. D. Baniff, Baſtard Hellebore of Mr. 
ginia, with an adders-tongue Leaf. 
6. HeLLEBORINE Mariana, bupleuri an- 
guſtiſſimo folio, purpuraſcente flore, caule aphyllo. 


Pluk. Baſtard Hellebore of Maryland, with 


a very narrow Leaf, like that of Hares-ear, 
* 23 Flower, and a Stalk without a 
eaf. 


H E 


. Hettetokine Aſariand, flo pallid- 
purpureo, trianthophoros. Pluk, Mantiſi. Ba- 
ſtard Hellebore of Maryland, with pale purple 
Flowers, growing three on a Stalk. 

8. HerrrenorINE Mariana monantbos, flore 
longo purpuraſcente Iiliaceo. Pluk. Mantif. 
Baſtard Hellebore of Maryland, with one long 
purpliſh lily-ſhaped Flower. - | 

9. HETLIEBORINE Virginiana, flore rotundo 
magno ex purpureo albicante. Baniſt. Cat. Ba- 


ſtard Hellebore of Virginia, with a large round 


Flower of a purpliſh white Colour. 

Io. HELLEBORINE foliis liliaceis, aſphodelt 
radice, Plum. Cat. Baſtard Hellebore of 
America, with Leaves like the Lily, and an 
aſphodel Root. | 

11. HELLEBORINE purpurea, tuberoſd ra- 
dice. Plum. Cat. Purple Baſtard Hellebore, 
with a tuberoſe Root. 

12. HELLEBORINE Americana, foliis lon- 
gifſſimis, tuberoſd radice. American Baſtard 
Hellebore, with very long Leaves, and a tube- 
roſe Root, commonly called, the Flower of 
the Holy Ghoſt. 

13. HeLLEBORINE graminea, foliis rigidis 
carinatis. Plum. Cat. Graſs- like Baſtard Helle- 
bore, with ſtiff Leaves. 

The firſt, ſecond and third Sorts, grow 


wild in many Parts of England; the fourth 


Sort has been found in Ireland, and is pretty 
common in other Parts of Europe. Theſe 
may be tranſplanted into Gardens, from the 
Places of their natural Growth; either in the 
Spring, ſoon after they appear above Ground, 
or in Autumn, when their Leaves begin to 
decay ; bur if they are tranſplanted in Spring, 
there ſhould be great Care had, to preſerve a 
large Ball of Earth to their Roots, otherwiſe 
they will not ſucceed, Theſe Plants ſhould 
be planted in ſhady moiſt Places, and in a 
ſtrong undunged Soil, where they will con- 
tinue many Years, and 7 their Flowers 
toward the latter Part of Summer. 

The fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, eighth and ninth 
Sorts, are Natives of Virginia, Maryland, and 


New England; from which Places ſome of 
their Roots have been brought into England. 


The beſt Method to obtain theſe Kinds, is to 
procure ſome of their Roots to be taken up 
with Balls of Earth, and planted into Tubs 
of the natural Soil in which they grew, as 
cloſe together as poſſible; theſe Tubs ſhould 


remain in the Country, until the Leaves of 


the Plants begin to decay, when they may be 
put on board the Ships, and ſent over; for as 
the Roots will then be ina State of Inaction, 
ſo they will be in leſs Danger of ſuffering in 
their Paſſage, than if they were in a vigorous 
growing State, and will require very. little 
(if any) Water. Theſe Plants may be plant- 
ed out of the Boxes into ſmall Wilderneſs 
Quarters, where they will abide the Cold of 
the Winter very well, and produce their 

Flowers in Summer. _ 
The tenth and eleventh Sorts were diſcover- 
ed by Father Plumier, in the French Settle- 
ments in America; both theſe Sorts were ſent 
by the late Dr. William Hauſtoun ban Fee 
Where 


where they grow in the Woods and ſhady 
Places in great Plenty. The eleventh Sort 
was alſo ſent from the Bahama Iſlands, to 
Mr. Peter Collinſon, and hath been ſince diſtri- 
buted to many curious Perſons in England. 
This is a very curious Plant, and deſer ves a 
Place in the Stove, becauſe it produces a moſt 
beautiful Spike of purple Flowers every Year. 
This and the former Sort, are propagated by 
| Off ſets, which they ſend forth plentifully ; 
the beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting the Roots, 
and taking off the Off-ſers, is in 4. Beginning 
of February, juſt before they begin to ſhoot. 
Theſe Roots ſhould be planted in Pots, filled 
with light rich Earth, and then plunged into 
the Tan in the Stove, obſerving to refreſh 
the Earth with Water now and then; but it 
muſt not be given to them in great Quantities, 
until they have ſent forth their Leaves ; for 
too much Moiſture will rot theſe Roots, while 
they are in an unactive State. Theſe Plants 
ſhould conſtantly be kept in the Bark- bed in 
the Stove, otherwiſe they will not flower: 
during the ſummer Seaſon, they will require 
a larger Share of Moiſture, and in hot Weather, 
they ſhould havea large Share of freſh Air ; but 
in Winter they. muſt be kept warm, otherwiſe 
the Roots will periſh, With this Manage- 
ment the Plants will thrive exceedingly, and 
produce their beautiful Flowers in Auguſt. 
The Roots of theſe Plants ſhould not be diſ- 
turbed in Winter; for altho' their Leaves 
decay in Autumn, and their Roots remain in- 
active, yet if they are taken up and kept out 
of the Ground, they are very apt to ſhrink, 
unleſs great Care be taken of them. The 
eleventh Sort was by Accident procured in 
England, the Root being ſent over as a Speci- 
men of the Plant, which was dried and ſent to 
Mr. Collinſon ; he took off the Root, and had 
it planted in the Stove at Sir Charles Wager's 
Garden ; it grew and flowered; from ich 
Root there has been a great Number produced. 
This Sort produces a Spike of Flowers near 
two Feet long, which being of a bright purple 
Colour, make a fine Appearance in the Stove, 
The twelfth Sort grows in great Plenty on 
the Sides of the Road between Porto Bello and 
Panama, in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, in ſhady 
Places, and on a ſtony Soil. The Spaniards 
ſay, it is only to be found in this Place, and 
that it cannot be tranſplanted to any other 
Part of the Country, ſo as to grow. The 
Flowers of this Plant reſemble a Dove, from 
whence the Spaniards gave it the Name of the 
Holy Ghoſt. Some of theſe Roots were ſent 
to Englaud by Mr. Robert Millar, Surgeon, 
who was on the Spot where they grow ; ſome 
of theſe Roots are yet alive in England, but 
have not as yet produced any Flowers. This 
and the 'thirteenth Sort, are both very tender 
Plants; ſo, if they are brought into England, 
they muſt be treated very tenderly, their 
Roots ſhould be planted in Pots, filled with a 
ſandy Soil mixed with lime Rubbiſh ; and then 
plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, be- 
ing careful not to give them too much Water, 
until they begin to ſhoot; after which time 
they ſhould be frequently watered. During 


Theſe three Sorts of Hermannia are 


the ſummer Seaſbn theſe Plants miſt have 
freſh Air admitted to them; but in Winter 
they muſt have a very warm Situation. Theſe 
put forth their green Leaves in May, which 
continue till Autumn, when they decay; 6 
that the Roots remain inactive above fix 
Months. 

There are many other Sorts of theſe Plants 
which are Natives of America; but the greater 
Part of them growing on Trees, cannot be 
cultivated in Gardens; ſo it is needleſs to enu: 
merate them in this Place, 


HELLEBORUS, Hellebore. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume 
arc ; 

t. HeLLEBokvs niger hortenſis alter. C. B. p. 
The other garden black Hellebore. 

2. HeLLEBoRUs ziger, amplioribus foliis. 
Tourn. Black Hellebore, with larger Leaves. 

3. HeLLEBoRus niger autumnalis, flore 
maximo. H. R. Par. Autumnal black Helle- 
bore, with a very large Flower. 

HerrteBokUs Niger, ſanguineo folio. 
Bocc. Muſ. Black Hellebore, with a bloody 
Leaf. 

5. Hetttboxus niger orientalis, ampliſſimo 
folio, caule praalto, flore purpuraſcente, Tourn, 
Cor. Faſtern black Hellebore, with a v 
large Leaf, a tall Stalk, and a purpliſh Flower. 

Theſe Plants are not Natives of this Coun-. 
997 but are hardy enough to bear the Cold 
of our Winters very well in the open Air: 
they require a ſhady Situation, and thrive 
beſt in a ſtrong loamy Soil; for if the Ground 
is hot and dry, in which they are planted, 
they will not thrive or produce any Flowers. 

They may be propagated by parting of 
their Roots, or from Seeds, as is directed in 
the former Volume, for thoſe Species which 
are enumerated there; to which the Reader 
is deſired to turn, to avoid Repetition. 


HERMANNIA. | 
To this Article muſt be added ; 

1. HexManNIa fruteſcens, folio oblongo 
molli cordato hirſuto, Boerb. Ind. Shrubby 
Hermannia, with a ſoft oblong hairy heart- 
ſhaped Leaf. 

2. HERMANN HA fruteſcens, folio multifido 
tenui, caule rubro. Boerh. Ind. alt. Shrubby 
Hermannia, with a narrow multifid Leaf, and 
a red Stalk. 

3. HExMANNIA fruteſtens, folio Iavendule 
latiori & obtuſo, flore parvo aureo. Boerb. Ind. 
alt. Shrubby Hermannia, with a broad blunt 
lavender Leaf, and a ſmall golden Flower. 


Na- 
tives of the Cape of Good Hope, from whence 
they have been brought into the European 
Gardens. They may be propagated by Cut- 
tings, which ſhould be planted in June, on 2 
Bed of light Earth, being careful ro ſhade 
them from the Sun until they have taken 
Root, as alſo to refreſh them with Water. 
When the Cuttings have taken Root, they 
may be expoſed to the open Air; but it will 
be proper to let them remain in the Bed un- 
til the Middle or latter End of Auguſt, —_ 
| the 
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th ey ſhould be carefully taken up, and each 
planted in a ſeparate ſmall Pot, and placed in 
the Shade until they have taken new Root; 
after which time they may be expoſed with 
other lardy exotic Plants, in a ſheltered Situ- 
ation, till Offober ; when they muſt be re- 
moved into the Green-houſe, and placed where 
they may enjoy a large Share of Air in mild 
Weather; but muſt be protected from Froit, 
and treated as hath been directed for thoſe 
Sorts enumerated in the former Volume. 


HER MODACTYLUS, the Hermodactyl, 
commonly called Snakes-bead Iris. 
"The Gharatters are; 
It bath a lily-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of 


one Leaf, and ſhaped exattly like an Iris ; but 


has a tuberoſe Roct, divided into two or three 
Dugs, like oblong Bulbs. 

We have but one Species of this Plant, 
which is; | | 

Her MoDACTYLvUs folio quadrangulo. C. B. P. 
Snakes-head Iris, vulgò. This is alſo called, 
Iris tuberoſa Belgarum ; i.e. The tuberoſe Iris 
of the Dutch. 

This Plant is eaſily propagated by its Tu- 
bers, which ſhould be taken off ſoon after 
the green Leaves decay, which is the proper 
Seaſon for tranſplanting of the Roots; but 
they ſhould not be kept long out of the 
Ground, leſt they ſhrink ; which will cauſe 
them to rot when they are planted. They 
ſhould have a loamy Soil, not too ſtrong, and 
muſt be planted to an Eaft Aſpect, where 
they will flower very well. Theſe Roots ſhould 
not be removed oftener than once in three 
Years, if you deſign to increaſe them ; but 
then they ſhould be planted at a farther Di- 
ſtance from each other than if they were to 
remain but one Year, and the Beds ſhould 
be kept clear from Weeds, and at Michaelmas 
there ſhould be. ſome fine Earth laid ver the 
Beds, which will greatly ſtrengthen their Roots. 
The Diſtance which theſe Plants ſhould be al- 
lowed js fix Inches ſquare; and they ſhould be 
placed four Inches deep in the Ground. 'Theſe 
produce their Flowers in May, and their Seeds 
are ripe in Auguſt; but as they multiply 
pretty faſt by their Roots, ſo few People are 
at the 'I'rouble to raiſe them from Seeds; but 
thoſe who have an Inclination ſo to do, muſt 
treat them in the Manner directed for the bul- 
bous Iris's. 

This Plant has by ſome Botanic Writers 
been ſuppoſed the true Hermodattyl ; but what 
has been long uſed in Europe for that, is a true 
Colchicum. 


HERNANDIA, Jack in a Box, vulgd. 
The Characters are; 

It bath a ſhort, muliifid, ſpreading bell- 
fbaped Flower, or a roſaceous Flower, conſiſting 
of ſeveral Petals, which are placed in a circu- 
lar Order; theſe are ſome of them barren, and 
others are fertile : the Cup of the Flower after- 
m —_— an almoſt ſpherical Fruit, which 
is ſwelled an orated, containing a ftri 
3 perforated, —_— a ftriated, 
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We have but one Species of this Plant, 
which is; HS. CT 

HernanDla amplo bedera folio umbilicato. 
Plum, Hernandia, with a large umbilicated 
ivy Leaf, commonly called in the #eſt-Indies, 

ack in a Box. 

This Plant is very common in Famaica, 
Barbadoes, St. Chriſtophers, and many. other 
Places in the Weſt-Indies ; where it is known 
by the Name of Jack in a Box. The Fruit 
of this Plant, when ripe, is perforated ; and 
the Nut in the Inſide becoming hard, the 
Wind blowing through the Fruit makes a 
whiſtling Noiſe, which may be heard at a 
Diſtance ; from whence, I ſuppoſe, the Inha- 
bitants gave it this Name. It grows in the 
Gullies, where there are Rills of Water. 

In Europe this Plant is preſerved in curious 
Gardens, with other tender exotic Plants. It 
is propagated by ſowing of the Seeds on a 
Hot-bed in the Spring ; and when the Plants 
have ariſen two Inches high, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted each into a ſeparate Pot, filled 


with freſh rich Earth, and plunged into the 


Hot-bed again, obſerving to water and ſhade 
them until they have taken Root ; after which 
time they muſt have Air admitted to them 
(by raiſing of the Glaſſes) in proportion to 
the Warmth of the Air, or the Heat of the 
Bed in which they are placed ; and they muſt 
be frequently watered, otherwiſe they will not 
thrive. As the Plants advance, ſo they ſhould 
be removed into larger Pots, which ſhould be 
filled with rich Earth ; but in doing of this, 
you ſhould be very careful not to break the 
Roots, as alſo to preſerve a good Ball of 
Earth to them ; they muſt alſo be well watered, 
and if their Leaves ſhould hang after being 
removed, the Plants muſt be ſcreened from 
the Sun until — have taken new Root; the 


| beſt Time to ſhift theſe Plants is in Fly, that 


they may be well rooted before the Cold ap- 
proaches ; and the Plants muſt be conſtantly 
kept in the Bark-ſtove : in Winter they ſhould 
have a moderate Share of Heat, and in Sum- 
mer they muſt have a large Share of Air in 
hot Weather. With this Management the 
Plants will grow to the Height of ſixteen Feet, 


or more; and the Leaves, being very large, 


will make a beautiful Appearance in the Stove. 
It hath not as yet flowered in England, though 
we may expect ſome of the large Plants to 
flower in a ſhort time. 


HIER ACIUM. Hawkweed. PIE 

The Species omitted in the former Volume 
arc ; 

1. HiexacluM Jongius radicatum. Ger. 
Emac. Long rooted Hawkweed. 

2. HiERAciuM minus, premorſa radice. Park: 
Hawkweed with bitten Roots, or yellow 
Devils. bit. 

3. HIERNAcLlUd primum latiſolium. Cluf. 
Broad- leaved Hungarian Hawkweed. 

4. Hitz action fruticoſum latifolium birſu- 
tum. C. B. Buſhy Hawkweed, with broad 
rough Leaves, * 


G g . J. HIx- 


HI 


. Hrzz.actux fruticoſum Jatifolium gla- 
brum. 


Park. Theat. Smoother broad-leav'd 
buſhy Hawkweed. 

6. Hiezacrum fruticoſum 
majus. C. B. Narrow-leav'd 
weed. 

J. Hizz actum pulmonaria dictum, angu- 
flifolium. Raii n. Narrow-leav'd Hawk- 
weed, commonly called Golden Lungwort. 

8. Hitz actum macrocaulon birſutum, folio 


y Hawk- 


rotundiore. D. Lawſon. Round-leav'd rough 


Hawkweed, with a tall Stalk. 

9. Hitzzacrum rena, birſutum, folio 
longiore. D. Lawſon. Slender-ſtalk'd rough 
 Hawkweed, with a longer Leaf. 

10. Hitzactum murorum laciniatum minus 
piloſum. C. B. Golden Lungwort, with more 
jagged Leaves. 

11, Httxactum murorum folio longiore 
diſſecto, maculis lividis aſperſo. Vaill. Mem. 
Acad. Srien. Long cut-leav'd Golden Lung- 
wort, with ſpotted Leaves. 

12. Hitz acrum caſtorei odore, Monſpelien- 


fium. Raii Syn. Hawkweed of Montpelier, 
ſmelling like Caſtor. | 
13. Hiexactum luteum glabrum, five 


minus birſutum. F. 
Hawkweed. 

14. Hizzacrum montanum, Cichorei folio, 
noſtras. Raii Syn. Succory-leay'd mountain 
Hawkweed. 

15. HIERAcrun maximum, chondrille folio, 
aſperum. C B. The greateſt rough ſuccory- 
leav'd Hawkweed. 

16. Hitz Acrum echioides, capitulis cardui 
Beneditti. C B. Hawkweed like Vipers Bu- 
gloſs, with Heads like the Bleſſed Thiſtle, 
commonly called Ox Tongue. 

1). Hitxacium pulmonaria dictum lati- 
folium bumilius, ramulis expanſis. Act. Phil. 
N 417. Dwarf branching Hawkweed, with 
brond Leaves. 

r8. Hitxgacrum Sabaudum altiſſimum, 
foliis latis brevibus crebrius naſcentibus. 
Mor. Hift, Talleſt Savoy Hawkweed, with 
ſhort broad Leaves. 

19. HIER Aerun fruticoſum, anguſtiſſims 
incano folio, H. L. Buſhy Hawkweed, with 
very narrow hoary Leaves. 

20. Hitxacium Pyrenaicum rotundifolium 
amplexicaule. Inſt. R. H. Round-leav'd Py- 
renean Hawkweed, whoſe Leaves embrace the 

Stalks. 
21. HiIER Acud murorum, foliis maculis 
& lituris atrorubentibus, pulchre variegatis. 
Vaill. Mem. Acad. Scien. Hawkweed whoſe 
Leaves are beautifully marked with dark red 
Spots. 

3 HiszxAacium fruticoſum latifolium, fo- 

liis dentatis, glabrum, C. B. Broad-leav'd 
buſhy Hawkweed, with ſmooth indented 
Leaves. 

23. HIER Acud magnum Dalechampii, fo- 
lio minus laciniato. Greater Hawkweed of 
Dalechamp, with leſs cut Leaves. 

24. Hitz acrum magnum Dalechampii, fo- 
lio majus laciniato. Greater Hawkweed of 
Dalechamp, with more cut Leaves. 


B. Smoother yellow 


anguſtifolium 
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The ſeventeen. Sorts firſt mentioned are 
Natives of Exgland; ſome of them grow 
in ſhady Woods, and others upon dry Banks, 
and on old Walls in divers Places. The firſt 
eleven and the ſeventeenth. Sorts, are abiding 
Plants ; which may be propagated either by 
parting of their Roots, or from Seed: if they 
are propagated by parting of their Roots, it 
muſt be done about Michaelmas, that the 
Plants may be rooted before the Froſt comes 
on; for if this Work be deferr'd till the Spring, 
the Plants will not have taken good Root 
before the Summer comes on, which will 
cauſe them to flower weak. Theſe Roots 
ſhould not be removed oftner than every third 
Year, becauſe when the Plants have a Num- 
ber of Heads, they will ſend forth ſo many 
Stalks for flowering ; whereby they will make 
a more beautiful Appearance. 

The five next mentioned Sorts are not 
Natives of this Country, but they are equally 
hardy with thoſe before-mentioned, and ma 
be propagated in the ſame Manner. Theſe 
Plants are ſeldom introduced into Gardens, 
becauſe they are common in England ; but 
they may be planted in Wilderneſs-quarters, 
and under the Shade of Trees, where they 
will thrive very well, and afford an agreeable 
Variety where few other Plants will live ; and 
as they require no farther Care after planting, 
ſo the Trouble will be little in procuring of 
the Plants; and when they are once fixed in 
the Ground, they will abide many Years 
without any farther Culture. If the Seeds 
of theſe Plants are permitted to ſcatter, they 
will produce a plentiful Supply of young 
Plants. Or when a Perſon is deſirous to pro- 
pagate them by Seeds, it ſhould be ſown in 
4 utumn, ſoon after it is ripe ; for if it is kept 
till the Spring, it doth not Tice ſo well. 

The thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth and 
ſixteenth Sorts are alſo Natives of England ; 
but are not abiding Plants, for they ſeldom 
continue longer than two Years. 'The Sceds 
of theſe Plants may be ſown on an open Bed 
or Border of freſh undunged Earth ; and when 
the Plants come up, they ſhould be cleared 
from Weeds, and thinned where they are too 
thick, which is all the Culture they require. 
If theſe Seeds are ſown in Autumn, ſoon after 
they are ripe, the Plants will ſoon appear, and 
get Strength before Winter, ſo will lower the 
following Summer ; but if they are not ſown 
till the Spring, the Plants ſeldom flower until 
the Year after. | 

The twenty-third and twenty-fourth Sorts 
grow wild in the South of France, and in Italy; 
yet are hardy enough to endure the Cold of 
our ordinary Winters very well, in the open 
Air. The Seeds of theſe Plants ſhould be 
ſown in the Spring, on a Bed of freſh un- 
dunged Earth, where they are deſigned to re- 
main (becauſe they ſeldom ſucceed when they 
are tranſplanted). When the Plants are come 
up they ſhould be cleared from Weeds, and 
where they are too cloſe, they ſhould be thinned, 
leaving them about eight or ten Inches aſunder. 
Some of theſe. Plants will flower the firſt ee 

they 
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e ſown, but theſe will not produce 
= Seeds 3 but thoſe which. live over the 
Winter, will flower early the following Sum- 
mer, and, if the Seaſon proves favourable, 
will produce good Seeds in Auguſt. Theſe 
Plants ſeldom continue longer than two 
Years ; ſo that Seeds ſhould be annually ſown, 
in order to preſerve their Kinds ; for as they 
continue in Flower the greateſt Part of the 
Summer, they merit a Place in every good 
Garden, 


HORDEUM, Barley. 
In the e Volume of the Gardeners 


Dictionary, there are three Sorts of Barley 


mentioned; viz. Common long-eared Barley, 
Square Barley or Big, and Sprat or Battle-door 
Barley ; but, beſide theſe three, there are two 
other Sorts, which are cultivated in England; 
which are, the Rath-ripe, and Naked Barley; 
this laſt is ſometimes called French Barley: This 
makes tolerable good Bread, very good Malt, 
and yields a large Increaſe. 

All theſe Sorts of Barley are ſown in the 
Spring of the Year, in a dry Time; in ſome 
very dry light Land, the Barley is ſown early 
in March, but in ſtrong clayey Soils it is not 
ſown till April, and ſometimes not until the 
beginning of May; but when it is ſown ſo 
late, if the Seaſon doth not prove very fa- 
vourable, it is very late in Autumn before it 
is fit to mow, unleſs it be the Rath-ripe ſort, 
which is often ripe in nine Weeks from the 
Time of ſowing. 

The Square Barley or Big is chiefly culti- 
vated in the North of England, and in Scot- 
land, and is hardier than the other Sorts ; but 
this is ſeldom ſown in the South of England, 
tho it might be cultivated to good Purpoſe 
on ſome ſtrong cold clayey Lands, where the 
other Kinds do not thrive ſo well. 

Some People ſow Barley upon Land where 
Wheat grew the former Year; but when this 
is praCtiſed, the Ground ſhould be ploughed 
the Beginning of October in a dry Time, lay- 
ing it in ſmall Ridges, that the Froſt may 
mellow it the better, and this will improve the 
Land greatly : Then in March the Ground 
is ploughed again, and laid even where it is 


not very wet; but in ſtrong wet Lands the 


Ground ſhould be laid round, and the Fur- 


rows made deep to receive the Wet. When 


this is finiſhed, the Seed ſhould be ſown with 
a broad Caſt at two Sowings ; the firſt being 
harrowed 
harrowed until the Seed is buried : The com- 
mon Allowance of Seed is four Buſhels to an 
Acre. 

When the Barley is ſown, the Ground 
ſhould be rolled after the firſt Shower of 
Rain, to break the Clods, and lay the Earth 
{ſmooth ; which will render it better to mow, 
and alſo cauſe the Earth to lie cloſer to the 
Roots of the Corn, which will be of great 
Service to it in dry Weather. 

Where Barley is ſown upon new broken up 
Land, the uſual Method is, to plough up the 
"and in March, and let it lie fallow until 
une; at which Time it is ploughed again, and 


in once, the ſecond ſhould be 
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ſown with Turnips, which are eaten by Sheep 
in Winter, by whoſe Dung 
improved; and. then in March following the 


the Land is greatly 


Ground is ploughed again, and ſown with 


Barley as before: 


There are many People who ſow Clover. 


with their Barley, and ſome have ſown the 
Lucern with Barley, but neither of theſe Me- 
thods are to be commended.; for where there 
is a good Crop of Barley, the Clover or Lu- 


cern muſt be ſo weak as not to pay for ſtand» 


ing; ſo that the better Way is to ſow: the 


Barley alone without any other Crop among 
it, and then the Land will be at Liberty for 
any other Crop, when the Barley is taken off 


the Ground. 


When the Barley is ripe, (which may be 
known by the Colour of the Ears and the 


Straw) it muſt be mown down ; and where 
there are a great Number of Weeds among 


it, it muſt lie on the Swarth till the Weeds 
ire decayed; but if there ſhould happen to 


' fall Rain, the Barley muſt be ſhook and 


turned every Day, to prevent its ſprouting or 


growl 


muſty ; and when it is well dried, it 
ſhould 


made up in Cocks ; for if it is houſed 


or mowed too green, it is very apt to burn ; 


which will render it unfit for Malting, and 
worſe for moſt Purpoſes, than if it ſprouted in 
the Field. The uſual Produce is from two to 
three Quarters of Barley on an Acre. 


HOR MINUM, Clary. 
To this Article muſt be added; 
I. HoxkMInuM pratenſe, flore minimo. Schol. 


Bot, Meadow Clary, with a very ſmall Flower. 


2. HoxMInum ſpicatum, lavendule flore E 
odore. Bocce. Rar. Pl. 


Flower and Smell of Lavender. | 


3. HoxmiINuM api folio. Moriſ. H. Bleſ. 


Turnep-leav'd Clary, 


* 


Spiked Clary, with the 


— 


4. HogMINUM Orientale, betonice folio 


acutiſſimo, flore cœruleo. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern 


Clary, with a ſharp- pointed betony Leaf, and 


a blue Flower. 


5. HoRMIN UA Orientale, betonice folio 


acutiſſimo, flore albo. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern 


Clary, with a ſharp-pointed betony Leaf, and 


a white Flower. 


6. HoRMINUM Orientale latifolium gluti- 


noſum, fore partim albo, partim purpuraſcente. 


Tourn. Cor. 


Eaſtern Clafy, with broad gluti- 


nous Leaves, and a Flower partly white and 


partly purpliſh. 


7. HoRMIN uA Orientale latifolium glu- 


tinoſum, flore albo. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Clary, 


with broad glutinous Leaves, and a white 
Flou er. 


8. Hoxminum Orientale, betonice folio 
anguſtiore & inodoro. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern 
Clary, with a narrow betony Leaf, without 


Smell. 


9. HokxuINUN Orientale, lamii 


Leaf. 


Io. HoR MIN UN Orientale, foliis ſclareæ, 
fore albo parvo. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Clary, 
with the Leaves of Sclarea, and a ſmall white 


Flower. | | 


r 


folio. 
Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Clary, with a dead-nettle. 


H O 


11. HoxmInNum Orientale, foliis 20 & 
wverrucoſis anguſtis, fore albo. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern 
Clary, with rough narrow-warted Leaves, and 
a white Flower. 

12. HoxmInUuM verbenæ laciniis, anguſti- 
folium. T1 _ Clary with a narrow jagged. 
vervain Leaf. 

13. HoxMinum Orientale annuum, ſativo 
ſimile, comũ carens, flore violaceo. Tourn. Cor. 
Annual Eaſtern Clary, like the Garden Clary, 
—— Tops, and a violet- coloured Flower. 

Theſe Plants were moſt of them diſcovered 
by Dr. Tournefort in the Levant, from whence 
he ſent their Seeds to the Royal-Garden at 
Paris, where they were cultivated, and have 
been fince diſtributed to many curious Bota- 
nic Gardens. Theſe are all of them very 
hardy Plants, which will live in the open 
Air in England, and are all of them abiding 
Plants except the laſt, which is an Annual ; 
ſo that the Seeds of this Kind muſt be ſown 
every Spring, and managed as hath been di- 
rected for the Garden-Clary, in the former 
Volume of the Gardeners Dictionary. 

The other Kinds are alſo propagated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in March on a 
Bed of freſh light Earth ; and when the Plants 
are come up, they ſhould be carefully weeded, 
and thinned where they are too cloſe, leaving 
them about eight or ten Inches apart ; and 
during the Summer Seaſon they muſt be kept 


clear from Weeds, which is the only Culture 


they will require: The following Michaelmas 
they ſhould be taken up and tranſplanted 
where they are to remain, allowing them at 
leaſt two Feet of Room; becauſe, when they 
have obtained Strength, they will ſend forth 
a great Number of Shoots, and ſpread pretty 
much every way. Theſe Plants are preſerved 
in Botanic Gardens, for the ſake of Variety ; 
but are ſeldom cultivated in other Places. 


HOTTONTIA, Water-Violet. 
The Characters are; | 

It bath a roſe-ſhaped Flower conſiſting of one 
Leaf, which is divided into five Parts almoſt to 
the Bottom; in the Centre of the Flower ariſes 
the Pointal, which afterward becomes a cy- 
lindrical Fruit, in which are contained ſeveral 
ſpherical Seeds. 

We have but one Kind of this Plant ; viz. 

HoTtTox1A, Boerb. Ind. alt. Water-Violet. 

This Plant is very common in deep ſtand- 
ing Waters, and Ditches, in ſeveral Parts of 
England. The Leaves of this Plant appear 
on the Surface of the Water the Beginning of 
April, and in May the Flowers appear on 
pretty long naked Stalks, growing in a Spike, 
Theſe Flowers are of a fine roſe Colour, 
which, together with their fine cut Leaves 
make a beautiful Appearance on the Water. 

It may be propagated in deep ſtanding Wa- 
ters, by procuring its Seeds when they are 
ripe, from the Places of their natural Growth; 
which ſhould be immediately dropp'd into the 
Water where they are deſigned to grow, and 
the Spring following they will appear; and if 
they are not diſturbed, they will ſoon propa- 
gate themſelves in great Plenty. 


HURA, the Sand Box-'Tree. 
719 7 8 e 

It hath a fannel-ſhaped Flower con ſiſt in 
one Leaf, which is ſpread open at 1 37 
and ſlightly cut imo twelve Parts: at the By. 
tom of the Tube is placed the Pointal, which 
afterward becomes a globular compreſſed Fruit, 
which bas twelve Cells, in each of which js 
contained one roundiſh flat Seed. 

We know but one Sort of this Plant; viz. 

i. Huxa Americana, abutili Indici folio 
H. Amſt. American Hura, with a Lea like 
the Indian Abutilon. This is ſometimes called 
Jamaica Walnuts, and the Sand Box-Tree, and 
by others Warnelia and Havelia. 

This Shrub is a Native of the Spaniſh Meſt. 
Indies, from whence the Seeds have been 
brought into ſeveral Iſlands in the Meſt-Indies, 
where the Inhabitants cultivate theſe Plants 
in their Gardens by way of Curioſity. It riſes 
to the Height of fourteen or ſixteen Feet, and 
divides towards the Top into ſeveral Branches, 
which are adorned with large Leaves indented 
on their Edges, and terminating in a Point ; 
theſe Leaves, as alſo the younger Branch 
are of a deep green Colour, and are full of a 
milky Juice, which iſſues out on their bein 
broken or bruiſed. The Fruit of this Plant, 


if ſuffered to remain on till they are fully 


ripe, burſt in the Heat of the Day with a 
violent Exploſion, making a Noiſe like the 
firing of a Piſtol, and hereby the Seeds are 


thrown about to a conſiderable Diſtance. 


Theſe Seeds, when green, vomit and purge, and 
are ſuppoſed to be ſomewhat akin to the Nux 
Vomica. 

The Seeds of this Plant were ſent from 
Carthagena in New Spain, by the late Dr, 
William Houftoun ; and ſince there have been 
many of the Seeds ſent into England from 
Barbadoes, where there are many of the 
Plants cultivated in the Gardens of the 
Curious, 

Itis propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown early in the Spring in Pors filled with 
light rich Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed 
of Tanners-bark, obſerving to water the 
Earth frequently; and if the Nightt ſhould 
prove cold, the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed muſt 
be covered with Mats, to preſerve a gentle 
Warmth in the Bed ; but when the Days are 
warm, the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be 
raiſed to admit freſh Air, as alſo to let the 
Steam of the Bed paſs off: If theſe Rules are 
duly obſerved, the Plants will appear in about 
five Weeks after the Seeds are ſown, when 
they ſhould be carefully cleared from Weeds, 
and frequently refreſhed with Water. As the 
Plants will advance very faſt, where due Care 
is taken of them ; ſo they ſhould have a large 
Share of freſh Air admitted to them in warm 
Weather, otherwiſe they will draw up too 
weak. When the Plants are about four Inches 
high, they ſhould be tranſplanted each into à 
ſeparate ſmall Por filled with light rich Earth, 
and plunged again into the Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners-bark, being careful to ſhade them from 
the Heat of the Sun, until they have taken 


new Root ; after which Time they muſt oy 
re 
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tree Air admitted to them, by raiſing of the 
Glaſſes in proportion to the Warmth of the 
Seaſon, and they ſhould be frequently watered. 
When the Plants have filled theſe ſmall Pots 
with their Roots, they muſt be ſhaken out of 
them, and their Roots trimmed, and then 
placed in Jarger Pots; which ſhould be filled 
with the like rich Earth, and plunged again 
into the Hot-bed, where they ſhould remain 
till Michaelmas, provided the Plants have 
Room, without touching of the Glaſſes; at 
which time they muſt be removed into the 
Bark-ſtove, and plunged in the warmeſt Part 
thereof: during the winter Seaſon they muſt 
be often watered ; but they muſt not have it 
in ſuch Quantities then, as is given to them in 
Summer ; they muſt alſo be kept very warm, 
otherwiſe they will not live in this Country. 
In Summer they muſt have a large Share of 
freh Air in warm Weather, but they muſt 
not be removed into the open Air; for the 
are too tender to live abroad in the warme 
Part of the Year in this Country. 

'There are many of theſe Plants now grow- 
ing in the Stoves in Eng/and, ſome of which 
are eight or ten Feet high; but I have 
ſeen but one Plant of this Kind in Flower, 
which was in the Gardens of the Right Ho- 
nourable Lord Petre, at Ingateſtone-Hall in 
Eſſex. 

As theſe Plants have ample Leaves, which 
are of a beautiful green Colour, ſo they afford 
an agreeable Variety among other tender 
exotic Plants in the Stove; for where they are 
kept warm, and duly refreſned with Water, 
they retain their Leaves all the Vear in Ver- 
dure. 

The Fruit of this Plant is, by the Inhabi- 
tants of the Veſt-Indies, cut open on the Side 
where the Footſtalk grew, and the Seeds care- 
ſully taken out, and the Shells are uſed as a 
Standiſh, to contain Sand for Writing; which 
gave Riſe to the Name of Sand-box. When 
theſe Fruit are brought intire into England, it 
is very difficult to preſerve them ; for when 
the Heat of the Summer comes on, they 


uſually burſt with an Exploſion, and ſcatter 
their Seeds about. 


HYDROPHYLLON, Water“: leaf. 
The Characters are; 

It bath a bell-ſhaped Flower conſiſting of one 
Leaf, and cut into ſeveral Segments ; from the 
Bottom-part of the. Flower ariſes the Pointal, 
which afterward becomes a Fruit, opening in 


two Parts, incloſing Seeds of the ſame Shape as 
the Veſſel. i Sermons 


We have but one Scrt of this Plant, viz. 

Hyproeavytrton Morini. Joncg. Hort. Wa- 
ter- leaf of Morinus. 

This Plant is very hardy in reſpect to Cold, 
but it ſhould be planted in a moiſt rich Soil; 
for if it is planted in a dry warm Soil, it will 
not live, unleſs it is conſtantly watered in dry 


Weather. It may be propagated by parting 


of the Roots, which ſhould be done in Au- 
tumn, that the Plants may be well rooted be- 


fore Spring ; for otherwiſe they will requi 
Vor. II. wy pick 


eat deal of Water to preſerve them. The 

oots ſhould not be parted too ſmall, nor 
ſhould it be done every Year, for thar will 
weaken them too much ; they will thrive yery 
well in a ſhady Situation, provided it is not 
under the Drip of Trees. It flowers in Zune, 
but doth not perfect Seeds in this Country, 


HYPECOON. 

We have no Engliſh Name for this Plant. 
The Characters are; 1 
Ne Flower conſiſts of four Leaves, which are 
placed in Form of a Croſs ; theſe are uſually di- 
vided into three Parts. out of the Flower- cup 
riſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes a 
plain ſmooth jointed Pod, full of kidney. ſbaped 

Seeds, which are incloſed in each Joint. 
The Species are; 

1. Hyetcoox Jatiore folio. Tourn. Broad- 
leav'd Hypecoon. | | 

2. Hyrtcoon fenuiore folio. Tourn. Nar- 
row-leav'd Hypecoon. | N 80 

3. Hv ECOON orientale, latiore folio, flore 
magno. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Hypecoon, with 
a broader Leaf, and a large Flower. 

4. Hyetcoon orientale, fumariæ folio. 
Tourn. Cor. Eaftern Hyetcoon, with a fu- 
mitary Leaf. 8 | 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts grow plentifully 
in the South of France, .in Spain and Italy ; 
but the third and fourth Sorts were diſcovered 
by Dr. Tournefort in the Levant ; from whence 
he ſent their Seeds to the Royal Garden at 
Paris, | | 

Theſe Plants are all of them annual, ſo 
their Seeds ſhould be ſown the Beginning of 
March, on a Bed of light freſh Earth, == 
they are to remain ; for they ſeldom ſucceed 
if they are tranſplanted. When the Plants 
are come up, they ſhould be carefully cleared 
from Weeds ; and where the Plants are too 
cloſe, they muſt be thinned, leaving them 
about fix or eight Inches apart; after this they 
will require no other Culture, but to keep 
them conſtantly clear from Weeds. In Fune 
theſe Plants will flower, and their Seeds will 
be ripe in Auguſt. | A7 

Sometimes, when the Spring proves very 
dry, the Seeds will not grow the firſt Year ; 
but if the Ground is kept clear from Weeds, 
and not diſturbed, the Plants will come up 
the following Spring. I have known the Seeds 
of theſe Plants remain in the Ground two 
Years, and the Plants have come up the third 
Spring very well; ſo that it may be very pro- 
per to ſow ſome of their Seeds in Autumn, 
ſoon after they are ripe, in a warm Border, 
where the Plants may come up early the fol- 
lowing Spring ; and theſe will be ſtronger, 
and more likely to perfect Seeds, than thoſe 
ſown in the Spring; by which Method the 
Kinds may be preſerved. 

Theſe Plants are ſeldom propagated but by 
thoſe who are curious in Botany, tho' for the 
ſake of Variety they may have a Place in 
large Gardens, becauſe they require very little 
Trouble to caltivate them; and as they take 
up but little Room, ſo they may be inter- 


H h mixed 


HY 


mixed with other ſmall annual Plantsgn large 
Borders, where" they will make a pretty Ap- 


The Juice of theſe Plants is of a yellow 
Colour, reſembling that of CzJandine ; and is 
affirmed by ſome eminent Phyſicians, to have 
the fame Effect as Opium 3 


HYPERICUM, St. Iohns- wort. 
The Species omitted in the former Volume 
are; 


1. HyyERICUN villoſum erectum, oo o- 
ort 


tundo. Tourn. Upright hairy St. Joh 
with a round Stalk. 

2. Hyeex1cuM elegantiſſimum non ramoſum, 
folio lato. F. B. The moſt beautiful St. Johns- 
wort without Branches, and a broad Leaf. 

3. HyyerIcuM minus erectum. C. B. P. 
Small upright St. Johns- wort. 

Hyyexrcum minus ſupinum, vel ſupi- 
num glabrum. C. B. P. Small ſmooth trailing 
St. Johns-wort. 

5. Hyezzxicum folio breviore. C. B. P. 
Short-leav'd St. Johns-worr. 

6. Hyytxricum criſpum, triquetro & cuſpi- 
dato folio. Bocce. Muſ. Curled St. Johns-wort, 
with a three-cornered and pointed Leaf. 

J. Hyyexicum perfoliatum & perforatum. 
Tourn, Perfoliate and perforated St. Johns- 
wort, 

8. HyyexIcum amplo perfoliato folio. Tourn. 
St. Johns-wort, with a large thorough-wax 
Leaf, | 

9. HyrexrcumM Alpinum bumilius, magno 
flore punctato. Tourn. Dwarf St. Johns-wort 
of the Alps, with a large ſpotted Flower. 

10. Hypexrcum latifolium Luſitanicum. 
Tourn. Broad- leav d Portugueſe St. Johns- 
wort. | 

11. Hyegxrcum Luſitanicum, Iinariæ folio. 
Tourn. Portugueſe St. ſohns-wort, with a toad- 
flax Leaf. | | 

12. Hyetxrcum tomentoſum Luſitanicum 
minimum. Journ. The ſmalleſt woolly Por- 
tugueſe St. Johns-wort. 

13. HyeERIcux Creticum ſupinum, folio 
ſubrotundo, flore magno. Tourn. Cor. Candy 
trailing St. Johns-wort, with a roundiſh Leaf, 
and a large Flower. | 

14. HyeFxicum Creticum, ampliſſimo folio 
nitido. Tourn. Cor. Candy St. Johns-wort, with 
a large ſhining Leaf. 

15. HyeexicuM villoſum, foliis caulem am- 
bientibus acutis, ceteris vero circinatis. Tourn. 
Cor. Hairy St. Johns-wort, with pointed 
Leaves encompaſſing the Stalk, and the bot- 
tom Leaves exactly round, 

16. HyeercuM orientale, folits ſubrotun- 
dis auritis, cauli adberentibus. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaſtern St. Johns-wort, with roundiſh-eared 
Leaves adhering to the Stalk. 

17. HypexkIcum orientale, ptarmicæ foliis. 
Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern St. Johns-wort, with 
ſneezwort Leaves. 

18. HyptExIcuM orientale, fatido ſimile, 

fed inodorum. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern St. Johns- 

3 like the ſtinking Kind, but without 
ell. 


HY. 


19. Hrezzicun orientale ſaxatile, maj. 


* 


ranæ folio. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern rock 8 
wort, 175 a marjoram jar; | . 

20. HYPERICUM orientale, androſamo bh; 

2 pn ſed glabrum. Turn — 2 
ohns-wort, reiembling hairy T 
ſmooth. | | 2 ran 

21. Hr ERIcUN orientale, 
Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern 
knot-graſs Leaf. 

22. HyeerICUM orientale, caule aſpero 
pureo. Tourn, Cor. E afern St.] . 
with a rough purple Stalk. 

23. HrrExIcUN orientale, caule aſpero pur. 
prey An 12 Tourn. Cor. Eaftery 
St. Johns-wort, with a ro urple 
and a toad-flax Leaf. am. 

24. HxrrxIcu orientale, roriſmarini folio 
glauco. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern St. Johns-wort, 
with a ſea-green roſemary Leaf. 

25. HyeexICcuM orientale latifolium ſubhir- 
ſutum, caule purpureo villoſo. Journ. Cor. 
Broad-leav'd Eaſtern St. Johns- wort, ſome- 
what hairy, with a purple hairy Stalk. 

The four Sorts firſt- mentioned are Natives 
of England, growing in Woods and other 
ſhady Places in divers Parts. The fifth, ſixth, 
ſeventh and eighth Sorts, grow in the South 
of France, Italy, and Spain; yet are hardy 
enough to endure the Cold of our ordinary 
Winters very well in the open Air. The 
ninth Sort grows on the Alps; the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth Sorts are Natives of 
Portugal; but all the following Sorts were diſ- 
covered by Dr. Tournefort in the Levant. 

All theſe Plants may be propagated by 
ſowing of their Seeds ſoon after they are ripe, 
on a Bed of freſh undunged Earth ; and when 
the Plants are come up, they ſhould be kepr 
clear from Weeds; the following Spring they 
may be tranſplanted to the Places where they 
are to remain; after the Plants have taken 
new Root, they will require no farther Care, 
but to keep them clear from large Weeds, 
which, if ſuffered to grow amongſt them, will 
over-bear and deſtroy them. 

Moſt of the Kinds being Natives of Woods 
and ſhady Places, will grow very well under 
the Drip of Trees; ſo that they may be plant- 
ed in large Wilderneſs Quarters, where they 
will thrive and make a pretty Variety. But 
it will be proper to keep a few Plants of each 
Kind in a ſhady Border, where, if chey are 
permitted to ſhed their Seeds, they will pro- 
duce a Supply of young Plants, whereby the 
Kinds may be preſerved : for as ſome of the 
Kinds do not continue above two or three 
Years, ſo, where there is not Care taken to 
have a conſtant Supply of young Plants, their 
Kinds will be loſt; for where the Shade of 
the Wilderneſs is very thick, the Seeds which 
fall there will not ſucceed ; becauſe the Leaves 
of the Trees falling in Autumn, when the 
Seeds are ripe, cover the Ground ; whereby 
the Seeds either do not reach the Earth, or if 
they do, they are ſo cloſely covered by the 
falling Leaves, that they cannot enjoy the 
Benefits of the Air ; ſo that they rarely 220 


Polygoni folio, 
St. Johns-wort, wilt N 
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OCISTIS: 
7 — no Engliſh Name for this Plant. 

The Characters are; | * 9 

n bath-a bell-ſhaped Flower conſiſting of one 
Leaf, which is cut into ſeveral Segments at the 
Brim: tbe binder Part of the Flower becomes 
a ſoft Fruit, divided into Rays, in which are 
contained the Seeds. | NY's 

The Species are; . 

t. HyeocrsT1s Cretica, flore . Tourn. 
Cor. Candy Hypociſtis, with a purple Flower. 

2. HyeocrisTr1s purpurea, fore candicante. 
Turn. Cor. Purple Hypociftis, with a white 
Flower. 

3. HyeocrsT1s flore Inteo. Tourn. Cor. Hy- 
pociſtis, with a yellow Flower. - 

4. Hyeoctst1s palleſcentis coloris, lineis 
purpuraſcentibus & nonnihil vireſcentibus di- 
ſtincta. Cluſ. Hift. Pale- coloured Hypociſtis, 
with purphſh Lines. 

Theſe Plants grow from the Root of the 
Ciſtus, or Rock-roſe, ſo cannot be cultivated 
by Art; it being a Super-plant, like the 
Miſteto; and it is not known to grow on any 
other Plant but the Ciſus. But as one of the 
Species is uſed in Medicine, I thought it pro- 
per to mention the ſeveral Kinds which have 
been diſcovered. 


' HYSSOPUS, Hyſſop. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume 
are; 

x. Hrssopus utrinque florida. Dod. pempt. 
Hyſſop bearing Flowers on every Side. 

2. Hrssopus vulgaris, moſchum redolens. 
C. B. P. Common Hyſſop, ſmelling like 
Musk. | | 

3. Hysso0evus criſpa. Geſner. Hort. Curled 
Hyſſop. | n 

4 Hrssorus foliis diſſectis. C. B. P. Hyſ⸗ 


ſop with cut Leaves. 


5. Hyss0evs ſpica brevi & rotunda. C. B. P. 
Hyſſop with a ſhort and round Spike. 


6. Hyssopus wverſicolor five aureus. Park. 


Par. Gold- ſtriped Hyſſop. | 
a J. Hyssoevs birſuta. C. B. P. Hairy Hyſ- 
op. | 

8. Hyssoeus hirſuta, flore albo. Tourn. 
Hairy Hyſſop, with a white Flower. 


All theſe Sorts of Hyſſop are very hardy 


Plants, which will endure the Cold of our 
Winters in the open Air, provided they are 
planted in a dry undunged Soil ; for when 
they are planted in a rich Soil, they grow ve 
luxuriant in Summer, and are leſs able to reſi 
the Cold in Winter: ſo that when any of 
theſe Plants grow out of the Joints of old 
Walls, (as they frequently do) they will re- 
fiſt the moſt ſevere Froſt; and theſe Plants 
will be much more aromatic, than thoſe 
which grow in a rich Soil. 

They may be propagated by ſowing of their 
Seeds in the Spring, in the Manner which is 


directed for the common Sort, in the former 


Volume of the Gardeners Dil tionary; with 
which Management all theſe Sorts will agree, 
except the ſtriped Kind, which is no way pro- 
pagated but by Slips, which ſhould be planted 
the Beginning of March, on a Border of freſh 


— 
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undunged Earth, obſerving in dry Weather 
to water them until they have taken Root; 
after which time they muſt be kept clear from 
Weeds, and at Michae/mas the Plants ſhould 
be tranſplanted where they are to remain, 
which ſhould be on a dry, ſtony or gravelly 
Spot of Ground, where they will preſerve 
the Beauty of 'their variegated Leaves much 
better than in a good Soil. 
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3 Knapwee ck. | 

To this Article muſt be added ; 
1. IAEA nigra pratenfis Iatifolia, foro 
albo, Journ. Broad-leav'd meadow Knap- 
weed, with a white Flower. | 
2. Jacra nigra pratenſis anguſtifolia. Nar- 
row-leav'd meadow Knapweed, ho 

3. JAcEA cum ſquamis cilii inſtar piloſis. 
J. B. Knapweed with hairy Scales. | 

4 Jacea nigra, ſquamoſo capite, major. 
C. B. P. Greater black Knapweed, with a 
ſcaly Head. | 

5. Jaca nigra, ſquamoſo capite, minor. 
C. B. P. Smaller black Knapweed, with a 
ſcaly Head. ja TOR eee 

6. Jacea vulgaris laciniata, flore purpureo. 
Tourn, Great Knapweed, or Marfellon. 

7. Jacea vulgaris laciniata, flore albo. 
Tourn. Great Knapweed, or Matfellon with 
a white Flower. | | | 

8. Jacea latiſſimo Iaciniato folio. C. B. P. 
Knapweed with a broad jagged Leaf. 

9. Jaca cinerea laciniata, fore purpureo. 
Triumf. Jagged aſh- coloured Knapweed, with 
a purple Flower. 

Io. Jacea foliis cichoraceis villoſis, altiſſi- 
ma, flore purpureo. Tourn. The taileſt Knap- 
weed, with hairy ſuccory Leaves, and a purple 
Flower. | f 

11. Jacea foliis cichoraceis villoſis, altiſ- 
ſima, fore albo. Tourn. The talleſt Knap- 
weed, with hairy ſuccory Leaves, and a white 
Flower. | 1 

12. Jacta foliis erucæ lannginoſis. Tourn. 
Knapweed with woolly Rocket- leaves. 

13. JacEa foliis candicantibus Iatiniatis, 
calycults non ſplendentibus. Tourn. Knapweed 
with whitiſh jagged Leaves, and Empalement 
not ſhining. | | 

14. Jacea foliis laciniatis viridibus, caly- 
culis argenteis, Tourn, Knapweed with green 
jagged Leaves, and ſilver Empalements. 

15. Jacea calyculis argenteis, minor. Tourn. 
Leſſer Knapweed, with filver Empalements. 

16. Jaczea Alpina, ſucciſe folio. Tourn. 
Mountain Knapweed, with a devils-bit Leaf. 

17. Jacea folio cerinthes, e Rupe Victoriæ. 
Tourn, Knapweed with a honey-wort Leaf. 
18. Jacea Hiſpanica latifolia, nervis folio- 
rum lanuginoſis. Bocce. Muſ. Broad-leav'd 
Spaniſh Knapweed, with the Nerves of the 
Leaves woolly. 


19. Jacra 


JA! 


BA Cretica aculeata incana. * Teurn. 


19. Jac 

Hoary prickly Knapweed of Crete. , 

_ 26. Jacrta fomentoſa, foliis undulatis. Tourn. 
Woolly Knapweed, with waved Leaves. 

21. Jen Cretica - ſaxatilis, glafti folio. 
Tourn. Cor. Rock Knapweed of Candy, with 
a woad Leaf. 1 | 

23. IAA Cretica laciniata argentea, par- 
vo flore flaveſcente. Tourn, Cor, Silver jagged 
Candy Knapweed, with a ſmall yellowiſh 
Flower. 

23. Jacea Cretica acaulos, cichorii folio. 
Tourn. Cor. Candy Knapweed, without a Stalk, 
and a ſuccory Leaf. 

24. Jacta orientalis acaulos, cichorii folio, 


flore citrino. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern Knapweed, 


without a Stalk, and a citron-coloured Flower. 

25. Jacea orientalis patula, carthami facie, 
flore luteo magna Tourn. Cor. Spreading Eaſtern 
Knapweed, with the Face of Baſtard Saffron, 
and a large yellow Flower. 

26. Jacta orientalis, conyze folio, fore 
magno. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Knapweed, with 
a fleabane Leaf, and a large Flower. 


27. Jacea orientalis, cyani folio, flore paruo, 


calyce argenteo. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Knap- 
weed, with a blue-bottle Leaf, and a ſmall 
Flower with a ſilver Empalement. 

28. Jacea orientalis, folio ſinuato ſubtus to- 
mentoſo, flore purpureo. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern 
Knapweed, with a ſinuated Leaf, hoary un- 
derneath, and a purple Flower. 

29. JAckA orientalis maritima incana, coro- 
nopi folio. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern maritime hoary 
Knapweed, with a bucks-horn Leaf. | 

30. Jacea orientalis perennis, Iato coronopi 
folio, flore purpuraſcente. Tourn. Cor. Peren- 
nial Eaſtern Knapweed, with a broad bucks- 
horn Leaf, and a purpliſh Flower. 

31. JacEa orientalis perennis, anguſt iſſimo 
& incano coronopi folio, fore purpuraſcente. 
Tourn. Cor. Perennial Eaſtern Knapweed, 
with a very narrow and hoary bucks-horn 
Leaf, and a purpliſh Flower. 

32. Jacea orientalis laciniata incana & 
moſchata. Tourn. Cor. Hoary musk jagged- 
| leav'd Eaſtern Knapweed. 

33. Jacea lutea ſpinoſa centaurioides. C. B. P. 
Prickly yellow Knapweed, like the greater 


Centaury. 

34- Ky EA latifolia purpurea, capitulo ſpi- 
noſo. C. B. P. Broad-leav'd purple Knap- 
weed, with a prickly Head. 


35. IAcxA ſpinoſa Cretica, an ſpecies byoſi· 


ridis Plinii. Zan. Prickly Knapweed of Candy, 
ſuppoſed to be a Species of Myoſiris of Pliny. 

36. Jacea marina Batica. Park. Theat. 
Sea Spaniſh Knapweed. 

37. Jacea Cyanoides altera, caule alato. 
Par. Bat. Another Knapweed like Blue- 
bottle, with a winged Stalk. 

38. Jacea Melitenſis, capitulis conglobatis. 
Bocc. Rar. Plant. Knapweed of Malta, with 
conglobated Heads. 

39. Jacea orientalis annua, coronopi folio, 
ore Juteo. Tourn. Cor. Annual Eaftern Knap- 
weed, with a bucks-horn Leaf, and a yellow 


Flower. 55 


40. Tacta arboreſcens, ftyracis folio. 2 
Tree-knapweed;' with a dee n 

41. JacEta Cretica fruteſcens, elic ; 
fore magyo purpuraſcente: Tourn. 3 
by Knapweed of Candy, with a goldylock 
Leaf, and a large purpliſh Flower. 

42. Jacea fruteſcens, plantaginis folio, fur: 
albo. Tourn. Cor. Shrubby Knapweed, with 
a plantain Leaf, and a white Flower. 

The firſt Sort here mentioned, is a Variety 
of the common Kind, which differs in the 
Colour of the Flower; this is ſometimes found 
wild by the Sides of Hedges and Ditches, in 
low Paſture Ground, 

The ſecond Sort is very common by the 
Path-ſides in ſeveral Parts of England, ſo is 
rarely cultivated in Gardens, 

The ſixth and ſeventh Sorts alſo grow wild 
in uncultivated Places in divers Parts of Eng. 
land, yet are worthy of a Place in large Gar. 
dens; for as they are laſting Plants, which re- 
quire very little Care to cultivate them, and 
their Flowers being large and of long Con- 
tinuance, 10 they will afford an agreeable 
Proſpect, in ſome ſhady abje& Parts of the 
Garden, or under the Drip of 'Trees, where 
few better Plants will thrive. 

The third, fourth, and fifth Sorts, haye 
been found wild in England, but theſe are leſs 
common than either of the former ; but in 
Hollaud and Flanders they are very common, 
Theſe may allo be allowed a Place in large 
Gardens for the fake of Variety, becauſe they 
will thrive on the pooreſt Soil, and require no 
Trouble to cultivate them. 


The 8th, gth, 1oth, 11th, 12th, 13th, 


14th, 15th, 16th, 1yth, 18th, 19th, and 
2oth Sorts, are Natives of France, Spain, 
Italy and Germany; from which Countries they 
have been procured, and are preſerved in ſome 
curious botanic Gardens. Theſe, tho' ſome 
of them are Natives of warmer Countries, 
yet will live in the open Air in England, 
provided they are planted in a warm, dry, 
undunged Soil. 

The 33d, 34th, 35th, and 36th Sorts, are 
alſo Natives of Spain and Ttaly ; the 3 3d Sort 
grows erect to the Height of three Feet, and 
on the Top of the Stalks are produced large 
yellow Flowers, which appear the Beginning 


of June, and continue in Beauty moſt part of 


July; ſo that it deſerves a Place in large 
Gardens, for the ſake of Variety. The 34th, 
35th, and 36th Sorts, have large Heads and 
Flowers; which being heavy, and their Stalks 
but weak, they generally trail on the Ground, 
unleſs they are ſupported by Stakes. Theſe 
alſo produce a great Number of Branches, ſo 
that they require a large Share of Room, 
which renders them leſs valuable. 

The 21ſt, 22d, 23d, 24th, 25th, 26th, 
27th, 28th, 2gth, zoth, 31ſt, and 32d Sorts, 
were diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in the 
Levant, from whence he ſent their Seeds to 
the Royal Garden at Paris. Theſe Plants are 
ſomewhat more tender than the Sorts before 
mentioned; yet they will abide the Cold of out 
ordinary Winters very well in the open Ait, 
| provided 
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provided they have a dry Soil, and a warm 
Hon.. . * rien 37, 1 
All theſe Sorts may be by-Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown' in March, on a Bed of 
freſh undunged Earth; when the Plants begin 
to appear; they muſt be carefully cleared 
from Weeds; and as ſoon. as they are fit to 
tranſplant, they ſhould be removed and plant- 
ed in Beds of undunged Earth, at about a 
Foot Diſtance „ Heb Theſe Plants muſt 
de watered, and if the Seaſon is hot, they 
ſhould be ſhaded until they have taken new 
Root; after which time they will require no 
farther Care but to keep em clear from 
Weeds until Michaelmas following, when 
they ſhould be taken up and tranſplanted 
where they are deſigned to remain ; the com- 
mon hardy Sorts under Trees, in wilderneſs 
Quarters, and other abject Parts of the Gar- 
den, where they will abide many Years, and 
only require to be kept clear from the largeſt 
Weeds, which will overbear them; but as for 
lefſer Weeds, they will not hurt them: the 
other Sorts, which are more tender, ſhould be 
planted in a warmer Situation, and on a lean 
ſtony Soil, where they will endure the Cold 
of our ordinary Winters very well, and afford 
an agreeable Variety. E 
The thirty - ſeventh, thirty- eighth and thirty- 
ninth Sorts, are annual Plants. The Seeds of 
theſe muſt be ſown either in March, or the 
Beginning of September. Thoſe which are 
ſown in Autumn will come up, and the Plants 
will be ſtrong enough to reſiſt the Froſt, pro- 
vided they are in a warm Border; and theſe 
Plants will flower much ſtronger, and come 
earlier in the Seaſon, than thoſe ſown in the 
Spring ; ſo that theſe will always produce 
good Seeds. But if theſe autumnal Plants 
ſhould be deſtroyed by ſevere Froſt, then 
ſome of their Seeds ſhould be ſown in March, 
on a Bed of light freſh Earth, where they are 
deſigned to remain : for theſe Plants will 
not be large enough to tranſplant till May, 
when the Seaſon is generally warm; ſo that it 
will be difficult to make the Plants take Root, 
unleſs they are conſtantly ſhaded and watered : 
ſo it is the better Method to ſow theſe Seeds 
in the Spring on the Borders where they are 
to remain, and then all the Care required will 
be to clear them from Weeds, and thin the 
Plants where they come up too cloſe : but 


_ thoſe Plants which come up in Autumn, may 


be tranſplanted out the Beginning of March ; 
at which Time they will ſoon take Root, and 
then will require no farther Culture but to 


keep them clear from Weeds. 'Theſe Plants 


continue a long Time in Flower, eſpecially 
the thirty-ſeventh Sort ; which renders them 
worthy of a Place in every large Garden, 

The fortieth, forty-firſt and forty-ſecond 
Sorts are ſhrubby Plants, which riſe to the 
Height of four or five Feet, and their Stems 
become woody. Theſe are Natives of the 
Archipelago, from whence their Seeds have 
been ſent to ſeveral curious Botanic Gardens; 
but at preſent they are very rare in England. 
They may be propagated by ſowing of their 


Seeds in March, on a warm Border of freſh 
Vor. II. 


Earth; and when the Plants are come up, 
they muſt be carefully weeded, and in very 
dry Weather they ſhould be frequently. re- 
freſhed with Water. When the Plants have 
acquired Strength enough, they ſhould be 
carefully taken up, and each tranſplanted into 
a ſeparate ſmall» Pot filled with freſh light 
Earth, and then placed in the Shade until 
they have taken new Root; when they may 
be removed into an Situation, where 
they may remain till October following ; 
during which Time they muſt be watered in 
dry Weather, and kept clear from Weeds; 
but in Winter they ſhould be ſheltered under 
a Hot-bed Frame, where they ſhould have as 
much free Air as poſſible in mild Weather, by 
taking off the Glaſſes every Day; but in 
hard Froſts they muſt be cloſely covered with 
Mats or Straw over the Glaſſes, to ſecure 
them from the Cold. 'The following Spring 
a few Plants of each Kind may be ſhaken out 
of the Pots, and planted in warm dry Borders, 
where they will live thro the Winter, pro- 
vided the Froſt is not very ſevere, and theſe 
Plants will flower much ſtronger than thoſe in 
Pots ; but it will be proper to keep two Plants 
of each Kind in Pots to be ſheltered: in Win- 
ter, for fear thoſe Abroad ſhould be deſtroyed, 
that the Kinds may be preſerved. - - + 
Theſe Plants ſeldom produce good Seeds 
in this Country, ſo that when the Plants are 
obtained, they may be propagated by Cutrings, 
which ſhould be planted about the Middle of 
Jane on a ſhady Border, where, if they. are 

uly watered, they will take Root in about 
two Months; but it will be proper to let 
them remain in the ſame Border until the 
Beginning of September, - when they ſhould 
be carefully taken up and planted into Pots, 
and placed in the Shade until they are rooted : 
then they may be expoſed in an open Situa- 
tion till the middle or latter End of October, 
when they ſhould be removed into Shelter, 
and managed as hath been directed for thoſe 
Plants which are raiſed from Seeds. In 
Summer theſe Plants will flower, when they 
will afford an agreeable Proſpect, if they are 
placed among other hardy exotic Plants ; and 
as they are evergreen, ſo they add to the Va- 
riety in Winter. | 


JACOBZXA, Ragwort. 

To this Article muſt be added ; 

I. JacoBxa vulgaris laciniata. C. B. P. 
Common Ragwort. 

2. JacoBxa latifolia paluſtris, five aquatica. 
Raii Hiſt. Broad-leav'd Marſh Rag wort. 

3. Jacouzxa Alpina, foliis ſubrotundis 
ſerratis. C B. P. Roundiſh fſawed-leav'd 
Ragwort of the Alpes. 

4. Jacosxa Alpina, foliis longioribus ſer- 
ratis. Tourn. Ragwort of the Alpes, with 
long ſaw'd Leaves. | 

5. JacosBza montana, betonice folio. Barr. 
Icon. Mountain Ragwort, with a betony 

6. Icons thryſanthemi Cretici folio glau- 
co: Tour. Rapwort with a ſea-green chryſ- 
anthemum Leaf. EEO 
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J. IAcon A ſenecionis folio incano, perennis. 
Raii Hi. Perennial hoary Ragwort, with a 
groundſel 

8. Taconxa Pannonica prima. Claſ. Hiſt. 
Mountain Ragwort, with an undivided Leaf. 
9. Jacopxa foliis amplioribus incanis. Mor. 
H. R. Blz/. Ragwort with large hoary 
Leaves. 

10. JacoszA maritima, ſive Cineraria lati- 
folia. CG. B. P. Broad-leaved Sea Rag- 
wort. 

11. JAcosxA foliis ferulaceis, flore minore. 
Tourn, Ragwort with fennel-giant Leaves, 
and a ſmaller Flower. 

12. Jacopxa foliis ferulaceis, flore majore. 
Tourn. Ragwort with fennel-giant Leaves, 
and a larger Flower. 

13. JaconxAa Africana, botryos folio. Boerb. 
Ind. alt. African Ragwort, with an Oak of 
Feruſalem Leaf. 

14. Jacosxa Chia, ſenecionis folio villoſo, 
flore magno. Tourn. Cor. 1 of Cbio, 
with a hoary groundſel Leaf, and a large 
Flower. » 

15. JacoBxa Orientalis, ſenecionis folio 
tenuifſime diviſo, now incano, fore magno. 
Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Ragwort, with a very 
narrow divided groundſel Leaf, not hoary, 
and a large Flower. 


wvirentibus, inferne incanis. Tourn, Cor. Greek 
Sea Ragwort, with Leaves green on their up- 
per Side, but hoary underneath. 

15. Jacorzxa Africana fruteſcens, abro- 
tani folio. Oldenl. Shrubby African Ragwort, 
with a ſouthernwood Leaf | 

18. Jacopwza Africana abſinthii foliis, 
Oldenl. African Ragwort, with wormwood 
Leaves. | 

19. JacosBxa Americana odorata & vi- 
ſcoſa, forum radiis breviſſimis albis. Houſt. 
Sweet-{melling viſcous American Ragwort, with 
very ſhort white Rays to the Flower. 

The firſt Sort of this Ragwort here men- 
tioned, is one of the moſt troubleſome 
Weeds, on poor wet Paſture Lands, and on 
Commons in almoſt every Part of England ; 
ſo is never admitted into Gardens, becauſe 
where the Seeds are permitted to ſcatter, the 
Down which adheres to them, will carry them 
to a great Diſtance ; ſo that all the Ground 
will be filled with the Weeds. The only 
Method to deſtroy this Plant in Paſtures is, 
to go over the Land in April, when the Wea- 
ther is dry, and with a Spaddle cut up the 
Plants by their Roots ; and, if the Weather 
continues dry, they will ſoon dry up. This 
Work ſhould alſo be repeated in Auguſt, to 
cut up ſuch Plants as may have come up 
ſince April; and if this be repeated two or 
three Years, never ſuffering any of the Plants 
to ſtand to flower, it will effectually deſtroy 
them. | 

The ſecond Sort is alſo a very common 
Weed on low marſhy Lands, where the Water 
uſually ſtands in Winter. 'This is alſo a very 
troubleſome Weed on many Commons, and 
other Paſtures; but may be deſtroyed in the 
ſame manner as the former. 


I6, 2 Graca maritima, foliis ſuperne 
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The third, fourth, and fifth Sorts are Na. 
tives of the Alpes and Pyrenean Mountai 
from whence they have been procured, ang 
are preſerved in ſeveral curious Botanic 
Gardens, for the Sake of Variety. They ma 
be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 4 
ſown in the Spring, on a Bed of freſh Earth. 
and when the Plants are come up, they ſhould 
be carefully weeded ; and when they are 
ſtrong enough to be removed, they ſhould 
be tranſplanted into a ſtrong loamy Soil 
where they will continue many Years, ang 
require no other Culture but to clear then 
from Weeds. | 

The ſixth, eighth, thirteenth, fourteenth 
and fifteenth Sorts are annual Plants, which 
ſhould be ſown in the Spring, on a Bed of 
light freſh Earth, where they are deſigned to 
remain ; and when the Plants come up, 
they ſhould be thinned where they are too 
cloſe, and kept clear from Weeds; which is 
all the Culture they require. In June t 
will flower, and their Seeds will ripen ſoon 
after; which, if permitted to ſcatter, will 
furniſh a Supply of young Plants where-eyer 
the Seeds do fall. 

The ſeventh and eighth Sorts grow wild 
in England; the ſeventh is a laſting Plant 
which grows under Hedges, and in Woods in 
divers Parts of England ; but the eighth Sort 
is an annual Plant, which is uſually found on 
dry Hills, in ſome Counties near London. 

The tenth Sort differs from the common Sa 
Ragwort in being much broader-leav'd, and 
not ſo hoary : This is a laſting Plant, which 
will endure the Froſt in the open Air very 
well, and may be treated as is directed for 
the common Sea-Ragwort in the former Volume 
of the Gardeners Dictionary. 

The eleventh and twelfth Sorts are alſo 
abiding, which may have a Place in large 
Gardens for the Sake of Variety. Theſe 
Plants have fine cut Leaves, and the Stems 
grow erect about two Feet high, on the Tops 
of which the Flowers grow in an Umbel, 
which are of a fine yellow Colour, 


Theſe may be propagated by Seeds, which 


ſhould be ſown the Beginning of March, on 
a Bed of light freſh Earth; and when the 
Plants come up, they ſhould be carefully 


cleared from Weeds ; and draw out ſome of 


the Plants where they are very cloſe together, 
that thoſe remaining may grow ſtronger : when 
the Plants are ſtrong enough to remove, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted in a Bed of freſh Earth 
abour ſix Inches apart, where they may remain 
till Michaelmas, being careful to keep them 
clear from Weeds; then the Plants may be 
taken up, and tranſplanted into large Borders 
amongſt other hardy Plants; where they will 
flower the following Summer, and make an 
agreeable Variety. 


JASMINOIDES, Baſtard Jaſmine. 
The Characters are; 

It bath a tubulous bell. ſpap d Flower conſiſt 
ing of one Leaf, which is cut into five bort 
Segments ; from the Flower-cup (which is alſo 
divided into five Parts) ariſes the Pointal, 
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fixed like 4a Nail in the inner-part of the 


Flower, which afterwards becomes a round ſoft. 


Fruit or Berry, in which are twelve or fourteen 
Seeds. 
The Species are; K 

1. JasMINOorDES Africanym, jaſmini acu- 
Jeati foliis & facie. Ac. Reg. Scien. Baſtard 
Jaſmine with Leaves and the Face of prickly 
Jaſmine. | 

2. TasMINOIDEs laurels folio, flore candid, 
interdiu odorato. Hort. Elth. Baſtard Jaſmine 
with a large laurel Leaf, and a white Flower, 
which ſmells ſweet in the Day. 


3. Jas MINoIDEs folio piſhaminis, flore vire- 


ſcente, noctu odoratiſſimo. Hort. Eltb. Baſtard 
Jaſmine with a piſhamin T.eaf, and a greeniſh 
Flower, which is very {ſweet in the Night. ; 

Jas MINOIDEs arboreſcens, nicotianæ folio, 
fore alba. Houſt. Tree: like Baſtard Jaſmine, 
with a tobacco Leaf, and a white Flower. 

5. JasMINOIDES aculeatum, ſalicis folio, 
flore par vo ex allo purpuraſcente. Michel. Nov. 
Gen. Prickly Baſtard Jaſmine, with a willow 
Leaf, and a ſmall Flower of a purpliſh white 
Colour. | Des 

6. IAsMINOIDES aculeatum humile, balimi 
minors folio, fore majori violaceo, fructu craſ- 
fiore, per maturitatem flaveſcente. Michel. Nov. 
Gen. Dwarf prickly baſtard Jaſmine, with a 
leſſer halimus Leaf, a larger violet-coloured 
Flower, and a thicker Fruit, which turns yel- 
lowiſh when ripe. 

The firſt and fifth Sorts have been old In- 
habitants in the Eugliſſ Gardens, and have 
been generally known by the Name of Rham- 
nus or Buckthorn. They are pretty hardy 
Shrubs, which in very mild Winters will live 
Abroad in the open Air; but in hard Froſt they 
are deſtroyed where they are not protected : 
ſo that they are generally kept in Pots or 
Tubs, and removed into the Green-houſe in 
Winter. 

The ſixth Sort is more rare in England than 
either of the former, but is very common in 
Italy. This is as hardy as the two former, and 
may be treated in the ſame manner. 

Theſe Plants may be propagated by Cut- 
ings, which ſhould be planted the Beginning 
of May on a Border of light freſh Earth, 
obſerving to water and ſhade them until the 
have taken Root, and conſtantly keep *em 
clear from Weeds. When theſe Cuttings are 
ſtrongly rooted, (which may be known by their 
{ending forth ſtrong Shoots) they ſhould be 
carefully taken up with Balls of Earth to, 
their Roots, and planted each into a ſeparate 
Pot filled with freſh light Earth; and then placed 
in a ſnady Situation; until they have taken new 
Root; after which Time they ſhould be re- 
moved into a ſheltered Situation, where they 
may remain with other pretty hardy exotic 

Plants, until the Beginning of November ; 
when they ſhould be removed into Shelter, 
with Bays, Oleanders, and other ſuch hardy 
Plants, as only require to be ſheltered from 


extreme Froſt ; but ſhould have as much free 


Air as poſſible in mild Weather. | 
In Summer theſe Plants muſt be plenti- 
fully watered in dry Weather, for they are 
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JA 


very thirſty ; there ſhould alſo, be Care taken 


that they do not root thro' the Pots into the 
Ground, which they are very apt to dog. if 
they are permitted to ſtand long in a Place 
unremoved ; ſo that, when their Roots are 
torn off by taking of them up, the Leaves 
are apt to fall, and their young Shoots will 
wither, In Winter theſe Plants muſt be 
frequently watered while they are in the Green- 
houſe; but the Water muſt not be given 
to them in ſo large Quantities at that Seaſon 
as in Summer. 

Theſe Plants may alſo be propagated by 
laying down their tender Branches in the 
Spring of the Year, which, if duly watered, 
will take Root by Autumn, when they ſhould 
be taken off from the old Plants, and planted 
in Pots, as was directed for the Cuttings. As 
theſe Plants ſhoot very freely, ſo they ſhould 
be pruned, to reduce them and keep them in 
Compaſs ; otherwiſe they will grow very rude 
and unſightly, and their Heads will ſoon grow 
too large for their Stems ; they ſhould alſo be 
ſhifred our of the Pots at leaſt once a Year, 
when their Roots ſhould be well trimmed ; 
and as their Roots increaſe in Bulk, ſo they 
muſt be put into larger Pots. 

The firſt Sort will flower very freely moſt 
part of Summer, and where the Plants are 
duly water'd, they will oſten produce ripe 
Fruit, and flower again in Winter. "WE; 

But the fifth and ſixth Sorts do not flower 
ſo kindly in England, tho' they ſhoot moſt 
luxuriantly, when theirRoots are not too much 
confined, 

The ſecond, third and fourth Sorts are 
much tenderer Plants than the former, theſe 
being Natives of the warmeſt Parts of Ame- 
rica : the Seeds of the ſecond Sort I received 
from the \paniſh Neſi- Indies, by the Name of 
Dama de Dia ; and the third, by the Name 
of Dama de Noche; the Flowers of one Sort 
being very ſweet in the Day, and thoſe of the 
other being ſweet in the Night. 

The fourth Sort was diſcovered by Father 
Plumier in the French Settlements in America, 
who calls it in his Catalogue, Faſminum arbo- 
reſcens, nicotianæ folio, fore allo. But I re- 
ceived the Seeds of this Sort from la Vera 
Cruz, which were ſent me by the late Dr. Wil- 
liam Houſtoun, who had carefully examined 
the Flowers and Fruit of this Plant, and 
accordingly ranged it amongſt the Baſtard 
Jaſmines. 4 

Theſe three Sorts may be propagated either 
by Seeds or Layers; but as they do not pro- 
duce Seeds in this Country, ſo their Seeds 
muſt be procured from the Places of their 
natural Growth. If they are propagated by 
Seeds, they ſhould be ſown in the Spring in 
Pots filled with light freſh Earth, covering 
them about a quarter of an Inch with Mould ; 
then plunge the Pots into a Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners-bark, obſerving to water the Earth as 
often as it appears dry; for if the Earth is 
not kept moiſt and warm, the Seeds will not 
vegetate ; therefore, if the Nights ſhould prove 
cold, the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be 
covered with Mats, to preſerve a moderate 


Heat 


Heat in the Bed; but in the Day-time, when 
the Sun ſhines warm, the G ſhould be 
raiſed to let the Steam of the Bed paſs off, as 
alſo to admit n bs 4 
begin to appear, they m uly wa 4 
— carefully cleared from Weeds, obſerving 
to admit freſn Air to them in hot Weather, as 
alſo to cover the Glaſſes every Night, when it is 
cold, to keep them warm. When the Plants 
are about three Inches high, they ſhould be 
ſnaken out of the Pots carefully, and each 
tranſplanted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled 
with light freſh Earth, and then plunged into 
the Hot-bed again, obſerving to ſhade the 
Plants from the Heat of the Sun until they 
have taken new Root ; after which Time the 


Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed every 


Day, to admit freſh Air to the Plants in pro- 
portion to theWarmth of the Seaſon ; and they 
muſt be conſtantly watered in hot Weather, 
for they are thirſty Plants When the Plants 
are grown ſo tall as to reach near the Glaſſes, 
they ſhould be removed out of the Hot-bed, 
and plunged into the Bark-bed in the Stove, 
where they muſt remain all the Winter; 


during which Seaſon they muſt be kept very 


warm, and muſt be frequently refreſhed with 
Water. With this Management they will 
thrive very faſt, and the following Summer 
will produce their Flowers ; but they ſhould 
be conſtantly kept in the Stove, giving them 
a larger Share of freſh Air in Summer, as 
alſo Plenty of Water ; for if they are placed 
Abroad in Summer, they will not produce 
their Flowers, nor will their Leaves continue 
in Beauty ; for as the Weather often alters in 
this Climate, ſo, whenever it is cold or ſtormy 
Weather, theſe Plants, when expoſed thereto, 
are ſo much pinched as not to recover their 
Verdure till after they have been removed 
into the Stove for ſome Time ; and often, 
when they are much pinched by cold Nights 
or Winds in Summer, they do not recover till 
the following Spring. 

If you propagate theſe Plants by Layers, 
ſome of their tender Branches ſhould be laid 
down in April ; and if the Pots are at that 
time placed in a warm Bed of Tanners-bark, 
it willgreatly promote their Rooting, eſpecially 
if they are duly watered. Theſe Layers 
will be ſufficiently rooted for Tranſplanta- 
tion in about three Months after Laying ; 
when they ſhould be raiſed up, and cut off 
from the old Plants, and each planted into a 
Pot filled with light rich Earth, and then 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners- 
bark, obſerving to ſhade them until they have 
taken new Root ; after which Time they may 
be treated as has been directed for the ſeedling 
Plants. 

The ſecond Sort may alſo be propagated 
by Cuttings, which ſhould be planted in May, 
in Pots filled with light rich Earth, and 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners- 
bark, obſerving to ſhade them from the Heat 
of the Sun until they have raken Root, as alſo 
to give them Plenty of Water. When the 
Cuttings are well rooted, they ſhould be each 


1A 


planted into a ſeparate Pot, and managed 2 
the Layers. 4 


JASMINUM, Jaſmine. 1 
To this Article muſt be wp 

1. Jazminum Malabaricum, foliis mali ag. 
rantii, fore niveo odoratiſſimo. Com. Jaſmine 
of Malabar, with orange Leaves, and a ſnow. 
white very ſweet ſcented Flower. 

2. JasMiNuUM Americanum, foliis conjupatis 
floribus ſpicatis albis. Houſt. American Jaf: 
mine, with Leaves growing oppoſite, and white 
Flowers growing in Spikes. 

3. JasMINUM arboreſcens, foliis Iaurinis 
flore umbellato. Houſt. Tree- like Jaſmine, 
with bay Leaves, and Flowers growing in an 
Umbel. 

The firſt of theſe Jaſmines was formerly 
brought from Malabar in the Eaſt- Indies into 
Italy, where it is now pretty common in the 
curious. Gardens; but in England it is till 
very rare. The ſecond and third Sorts were 
diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſtoun at la Vera 
Cruæ in America, from whence he ſent Speci- 
mens and Seeds of both Kinds to England. 

Theſe Plants may be propagated by Seeds 
or Layers ; but as they do not produce Seeds 
in Europe, and they are rarely brought from 
the Countries of their natural Growth, ſo the 
only Method of propagating them, is by 
L ayers : theſe Layers ſhould be laid down 
early in the Spring, at which Time the Pots 
ſhould be plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of 
Tanners-bark, obſerving to water them duly 
in hot Weather, as alſo to let them have a 
good Share of freſh Air. With this Manage- 
ment the Layers will be rooted in three or 
four Months, fit to tranſplant ; when they 
ſhould be carefully taken up, and cut off from 
the old Plants, and each planted into a ſepa- 
rate ſmall Pot filled with light rich Earth, and 
then plunged into the Hot-bed again, obſery- 
ing to water and ſhade them until they have 
taken new Root; after which Time they may 
be removed into the Stove, where they ſhould 
be kept warm during the winter Seaſon ; and 
they ſhould be frequently refreſhed with 
Water. In Summer theſe Plants ſhould have 
a large Share of freſh Air admitted to them in 


warm Weather, by opening of the Glaſſes of 


the Stove ; but they ſhould never be ſet Abroad 
in the open Air, for they are too tender 
to thrive Abroad in this Climate, even in the 
hotteſt Seaſon of the Year. Theſe Plants alſo 
require a large Share of Moiſture in hot Wea- 
ther, and their Leaves ſhould be frequent!y 
refreſhed with Water, and waſhed with 32 
Sponge, to clear em from the Filth, which 
they are very ſubject to contract by remaining 
conſtantly in the Houſe. 

With this Management theſe Plants vil 
thrive and produce Plenty of Flowers every 
Year in July and Auguſt; and their Leaves 
remaining green thro* the Year, they make an 
agreeable Variety in the Stove, amongſt other 
tender exotic Plants. | 

The Spaniſh or Catalonian Jaſmine, as it l 
vulgarly called, is a Native of America, Lo 
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e I ſuppoſe it was brought to Spain; 
— * the ee had oſleſſed them- 
ſelves of the South Continent of America, be- 
cauſe this Plant is not known to grow wild in 
any Part of Europe ; but in many Places in the 


Spaniſh Weft- Indies, the Woods are full of it, 
— ow been informed by Mr. Robert Millar, 


Surgeon, who ſent over many Specimens of 
this Plant from thence. 


ICACO, American Plum, vulgò. 
The Charatlers are; 
It bath a roſe-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of 


ſeveral Petals, which are placed in a circular 


Order; from whoſe Flower-cup ariſes the Pointal, 
which afterward becomes an oval ſoft fleſhy Fruit, 
incloſing a rough Stone of the ſame Form, in 
which is contained a round Kernel. 

The Species are; 

1. Icaco fructu ex albo rubeſcente. Plum. 
The Maiden Plum-tree. 

2. Icaco fruttu nigro. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
American Plum-tree. 

3. Icaco fructu purpureo. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Plum-tree with purple Fruit. 

4. Icaco fructu luteo. Houſt. The yellow 
Plum: tree. 

Theſe Trees are very common in Jamaica, 
Barbadoes, and ſeveral other Parts of America 
where the Fruit is eſteemed by ſome of the 
Inhabitants, but by others it is thought to 
cauſe the dry Gripes. They uſually grow to 
the Height of ſixteen or . eighteen Feet, 
and the laſt Sort doth often rife to the Height 
of thirty Feet, and ſpreads into a great Num- 
ber of Branches. 5 

In Europe they are preſerved with other 
curious exotic Plants in the warmeſt Stoves ; 


for they are too tender to live through the 


Winter, unleſs they are kept vey warm. 
They are commonly propagated by ſowing of 
their Stones, in Pots filled with freſh light 
Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tan- 


ners- bark; obſerving to water them frequently, 


as alſo to cover the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed 
every Night, to preſerve a Warmth in the 
Bed. When the Plants begin to appear, they 
muſt be carefully weeded, and duly watered ; 
and the Glaſſes of the Hor-bed ſhould be 
raiſed every Day, to admit freſh Air to the 
Plants, to prevent their being drawn up too 
weak. When theſe Plants are about three or 


four Inches high, they ſhould be carefully 


taken up, and each tranſplanted into a ſepa- 
rate Pot, filled with light rich Earth, and 
then plunged into the Hot-bed again, ob- 
ſerving to water them duly, as alſo to ſhade 
them from the Sun, until they have taken 
new Root; after which time the Glaſſes of the 
Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed every Day to admit 
freſh Air to the Plants, in proportion to the 
Heat of the Seaſon : theſe Plants require a 
pretty large Quantity of Water in hot Wea- 
ther, and the Pots muſt be conſtantly kept 
clear from Weeds. In this Hot-bed the 
Plants may remain until Michaelmas, when 
they ſhould be removed into the Stove, and 


' plunged into the Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, 


where they may enjoy a good Share of Heat. 
Vol. IL | , 


In Summer they 


During the winter Seaſon the Plants muſt be 
frequently watered, but they ſhould not. have 
it in large Quantities, 1 in cold Wea- 
ther, or when they have caſt off their Leaves. 

ould have a large Share of 
freſh Air admitted to them in warm Weather, 
by opening the Glaſſes of the Stove ; but 
theſe Plants are too tender to bear the open 
Air of this Country, even in the hotteſt Sea- 
ſon of the Year; ſo that they ſhould conſtant- 
ly remain in the Stove, and always ſhould be 
plunged into the Tan. Asthe Plants advance 
in their Growth, ſo they ſhould be ſhifted in- 
to larger Pots; but they will not require to be 
tranſplanted oftener than once a Year, which 
ſhould always be done the latter End of March, 
or the Beginning of April, juſt before the 
Plants put out their freſh Leaves. 

If theſe Plants are carefully managed, ac- 
cotding to the foregoing Directions, they will 
thrive very faſt, and in three or four Years 
will produce Fruit, which I have ſometimes 
ſeen perfectly ripe in England; ſo that they 
deſerve a Place amongſt other tender exotic 
Plants, as a great Curioſity. | 

In America the Inhabitants propagate theſe 
Plants by Truncheons or large Branches, which 
if cut off and planted in the rainy Seaſons, 
take Root very ſoon, and in a Year or two 
become large Plants. They are often planted 
to make Hedges in Famaica and Barbadoes, 
and are eſteemed very proper for that Purpoſe, 
being quick in Growth, 

The Name Jcaco, which Father Plumier has 
applied to this Genus, is the American Name, 
by which the Creolians called the Fruit: but 
of late Years the Engliſh ha ve given them the 
Epithet of Plums, as being, in their Opi- 
nion, ſomewhat near our European Plums. 


IMPERATORIA, Maſterwort. 
The Characters are; 

It is planted with a Roſe and umbellated 
Flower, conſiſting of ſeveral' Petals, which are 
ſometimes heart-ſhaped, and ſometimes intire, 
ranged in a Circle, and reſting on the Empale- 
ment; which afterward becomes a Fruit, com- 
poſed of two Seeds, which are plain, almoſt 
oval, gently ſtreaked and bordered, and general- 
ly caſting their Cover. To theſe Marks muſt be 
added, that their Leaves are winged, and 
pretty large. 

The Species are; 
I. IMpERATORIA major. C. B. P. Com- 


mon Maſterwort. 


2. IMyERATORIA Pyrenaica tenuifolia. Tourn. 
Narrow-leav'd Pyrenean Maſter wort. | 

3. ImMpERATORIA Alpina maxima. Tourn. 
Greateſt Maſterwort of the Alpes. 

The Root of the firſt Species is uſed in Me- 
dicine ; it has a very hot acrid Taſte, and is 
eſteemed alexipharmic, ſudorific, and a great 
Attenuater and Opener. 

This Sort is cultivated in Gardens to 
ſupply the Markets. It may be propagated 
either by Seeds, or parting of the Roots: if 
you would propagate it by Seeds, they ſhould 
be ſown in Autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, 
on a Bed or Border of light Earth, in a ſhady 

K k Situation; 


IN 


not to ſow the Seeds too 
be covered too deep. 
In the Spring the Plants will appear, when 


Situation; obſervi 
thick, nor ſhould « 


| ſhould be carefully weeded, and if the 
"Seaſon ſhould prove very dry, they ſhould be 
"now and then refreſhed with Water, which 
will greatly promote the Growth of the Plants; 
toward the Beginning of May, if you find 
the Plants come up too cloſe together, you 
ſhould prepare a moiſt ſhady Border (and 
thin the Plants carefully, leaving them about 
four Inches aſunder); and plant thoſe which 


vou draw up, into the Border about fix Inches 


apart every Way, being careful to water them 
duly, if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, until 
they have taken Root; after which time, 
theſe Plants (as alſo thoſe remaining in the 
Seed-beds) will require no other Culture but 
to keep them clear from Weeds, which may 
be eaſily effected by houghing the Ground be- 
tween the Plants now and then in dry Weather, 
which will deſtroy the Weeds, and by ſtirring 
of the Ground, will be of great Service to 
the Plants. The following Autumn, theſe 
Plants ſhould be tranſplanted where they are 
deſigned to remain; which ſhould be in a rich 
moiſt Soil, and a ſhady Situation ; where they 
will thrive much better, than if too much ex- 
poſed to the Sun, or in a dry Soil; for they 
delight in Shade and Moiſture ; ſo that where 
theſe are wanting, the Plants will require a 
conſtant Supply of Water in dry Weather, 
otherwiſe they will thrive but ſlowly. The 
Diſtance which theſe Plants ſhould be placed, 
muſt not be leſs than twenty Inches, or two 
Feet every way ; for where they like their 
Situation, they will ſpread and increaſe very 
much. When theſe Plants are rooted, they 
will require no other Culture, but to keep 
them clear from Weeds; and in the Spring 
before they ſhoot, the Ground ſhould. be every 
Year gently dug between the Plants; in doing 
of which great Care ſhould be had, not to cut 
or bruiſe their Roots: theſe Plants, with this 
Management, will continue ſeveral Years, and 
will produce Seeds in plenty. 

If you would propagate theſe Plants by 
Off- ſets, their Roots ſhould be parted at Mi- 
chaelmas, and planted in a ſhady Situation, at 
the ſame Diſtance as has been directed for the 
ſeedling Plants, obſerving to water them until 
they have taken Root; after which time they 
dnuſt be managed as the Seedlings. 

The other two Sorts are preſerved in Botanic 
Gardens for the ſake of Variety; but as they 
are not uſed in Phyſic, nor are ornamental 
Plants, ſo they are ſeldom allowed a Place in 
other Gardens. Theſe two Sorts may be pro- 
pagated in the ſame Manner as the former, 
and are both equally hardy; ſo that they may 
be placed in any ſhady moiſt cold Situation, 
where they will thrive very well. 


INGA. 

This is the American Name of the Plant, 
for which we have no Exgliſ̃u Name at 
preſent. 

The Charafers are; 
It bath a funnel-ſbaped Flower, conſiſting of one 


* 


Leaf, whoſe Tube is furbelowed ; frow tj 
Fower-cup ariſes the Pointal, fixed like 4 Nn, 
in the Hinder-part of tbe Flower, ubich 4 
ward becomes a ſoft fleſhy Pod; in which p : 
contained many irregular Seeds incloſed iy : 
ſweet Pulp F 

We know but one Series of this Plant viz 

Inca ore albo fimbriato, fructu dulci Plum 
Nov. Gen. Inga with a white furbeloned 
Flower, and a ſweet Fruit. 75 

This Tree is very common on the Non 
Side of the Iſland of Famaica, at La Fre 
Cruz, and in ſeveral other Parts of the Spaniſy 
Weſt-Indies ; where it riſes to the Height of 

ſixteen or twenty Feet, and ſends forth man 
crooked ſtraggling Branches, which hang doys. 
ward, and are covered with a whitiſh Bark 
The Flowers come out at the Ends of the 
Branches, which are ſucceeded by the Pods, 
which are ſometimes eaten by the Negroes, 

In Europe this Plant is preſerved by thoſe 
Perſons who are curious in exotic Plants; it 
is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
early in the Spring, in Pots filled with light 
rich Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of 
Tanners-bark, obſerving frequently to water 
them ; and if the Nights are cold, the Glaſſes 
of the Hot-bed ſhould be covered as ſoon as 
the Sun goes off, in order to preſerve a gentle 
Warmth in the Bed. When the Plants are 
come up two Inches high, they ſhould be 
carefully tranſplanted into ſeparate Pots, filled 
with light rich Earth, and then plunged into 
the Hot-bed again, being careful to ſhade 
them from the Sun until they have taken new 
Root; after which time they muſt be plenti- 
fully watered ; and in hot Weather the Glaſſes 
of the Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed every Day, 
to admit freſh Air to the Plants, to prevent 
their being drawn up too weak. At Michael 
mas theſe Plants muſt be removed into the 
Stove, and plunged into the Tan in the 
warmeſt Part of the Bed. During the winter 
Seaſon theſe Plants muſt be kept very warm, 
and they muſt be frequently refreſhed with 
Water; but it muſt not be given to them in 
too large Quantities in cold Weather ; in the 
Summer 1 muſt be plentifully watered, and 
in hot Weather they ſhould have a large Share 
of freſh Air, by opening of the Glaſſes of the 
Stove; but they muſt not be removed out of 
the Stove, for they are too tender to endure 
the open Air of this Country, in the warmeſt 
Part of the Year, When the Plants have 
filled the Pots with their Roots, they ſhould 
be tranſplanted into larger, and their Roots 
ſhould be then carefully trimmed : with this 
Management the Plants will thrive, and in a 
few Years produce Flowers, ſo will add to the 
Variety amongſt other tender exotic Plants. 


JONTHLASPI, Treacle Muſtard. 
The Charatters are; 

It bath a Flower conſiſting of four Leaves, 
which are placed in Form F a Croſs ; out of 
whoſe Flower- cup riſes the Pointal, which after- 
ward becomes a Fruit, which is flat, round, and 
ſhaped like a Buckler, having but one Cell, in 
which is contained a flat round Seed. Th 
e 
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The Species are; e g of 
1. JonTHLASPL Futeo flore, incanum 
num diſcoides. Col. Hoary mountain Treacle 
Muſtard, with a yellow Flower. 


- TonTuLasPI minimum ſpicatum luna- 
i — The ſmalleſt ſpiked Treacle Muſ- 


3. Jog TRIAS PI orientale, fructu echinato. 
Tourn. Cor. 
a prickly Fruit. 

The firſt Sort is found in Plenty upon the 
Mountains near the Tiber; the ſecond Sort 
— wild about Montpelier, as alſo in the 


ields near Niſines, and other Places in the 


South of France ; likewiſe in Spain and ſtaly: 


but the third Sort was diſcovered by Doctor 


Tournefort in the Levant, from whence he ſent 
the Seeds to the Royal Garden at Paris. 
All theſe Plants are annual, ſo muſt be 


ſown every Spring, on a Bed or Border of 


freſh light Earth; and when the Plants are 


come up, they ſhould be carefully weeded or 


houghed, and where they are too cloſe, they 
ſhould be thinned, leaving them about four or 
five Inches apart; after this they will require 
no other Care but to keep them clear from 
Weeds. In June they will flower, and their 
Seeds will ripen in Auguſt, which, if permitted 
to ſcatter, will come up, and ſtand through 
the Winter; and theſe autumnal Plants will 
flower early the following Spring. All theſe 
Sorts ſhould be ſown in the Places where they 
are deſigned to remain; for they do not ſuc- 
ceed, if they are tranſplanted. They are all 
very ſmall Plants, ſeldom riſing above four or 
five Inches high, ſo do not make any Figure 
in a Garden; for which Reaſon they are ſel- 
dom propagated, but in Botanic Gardens for 
the ſake of Variety. 


IRIS, Flower-de-luce. | | 

The Species omitted in the former Volume 
are ; : 

1. Ix1s Hortenſis Iatifolia. C. B. P. Broad- 
leav d garden Flower-de- luce. 
2. IRIS latifblia minor alba, oris cœruleis. 
Suvert. Small broad-leav d Flower- de- luce, 
with white Flowers, having blue Borders. 

3. Ixrs latifolia minor alba, oris dilutè pur- 


fpureis. H. R. Par. Leſſer broad-leav'd Flower- 


de- luce, with white Flowers with pale purple 


Borders. 


4. IxIs Aſiatica cerulea polyant bos. C. B. P. 
Many- flower d blue Aſiatic Flower-de- luce. 

5. IXIs Afiatica purpurea. C. B. P. Purple 
Afiatic Flower - de-luce. 

6. Ix Is peregrina ſubrubens inodora. C. B. P. 
Reddiſh Foreign Flower-de-luce, without 
Smell. 

7. Inxs peregrina, odore oxyacauthe. C. B. P. 
Foreign Flower-de-luce, ſmelling like Haw- 
thorn. 

8. Inxs Byzantina purpuro-cœrulea. C. B. P. 
Purple blue Flower- de luce of Conſtantinople. 

9. Ix xs Damaſcena polyant hos. C. B. P. Many- 

owered Flower- de- luce of Damaſcus. 

Io. In Is latifolia Germanica, odore ſuavi. 


CB. P. Broad-leay'd German Flower- de- luce, 
with a ſweet Smell. 


Eaſtern Treacle Muſtard, with 
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1. Inis Iatifolia Germanica, odore ſambuct. 


C.B. P. Broad-leay'd German Flower - de- luce, 
ſmelling like Elder 1 | P22 BY. 0 
12. Ixrs Jatifolia Germanica. ochroleucos. 


C. B. P. Broad-leav'd German Flower · de- luce, 


with a yellowiſh white Flower. 


13. Iris Jatifolia Germanica candido-purpu- 
rea. C. B. P. Broad-leav'd whitiſh purple 
German Flower-de-luce. LEE? BILE 
14. IRIS _— alba viridis. C. B. P. 
White and green broad- leav d Flower- de- luce. 
15. Iris latifolia candida, caule aphyllo. 
C. B. P. Broad-leav'd white Flower- de- luce, 
with a naked Stalk, 11 
16. Ixis latifolia Belgica, odorò ſambuci. 


0. B. P. Broad-leav d Dutch Flower - de- luce, 


ſmelling like Elder. 


17. Ix Is Jatifolia Belgica verſicolor, odore 
ſambuci. C. B. P. Broad-leay'd Dutch Flower- 
de- luce, with a changeable Flower ſmelling 
like Elder. | | 

18. Ix Is /atifolia Belgica variegata. C. B. P. 
Broad - leav d variegated Dutch Flower - de- luce. 

19. Inis Belgica cœrulea verſicolor. C. B. P. 
Blue variegated Dutch Flower- de-luſe. 

20. Iris Jatifolia humilior purpurea. C. B. P. 
Broad - leav d dwarf purple Flower- de- luce. 

21. Ix Is latifolia humilior verſicolor. C. B. P. 
Broad - leavd dwarf variegated Flower - de- 
luce. | | 

22. Inrs Dalmatica minor. Cluſ. Hiſp. Small 
Flower-de-luce of Dalmatia. 

23. Irx1s paluſtris Iutea. Tabern. Icon. Yel- 
low marſh Flower-de-luce. 

24. Ixis paluſtris pallida. Raii Syn. Pals 
water Flower-de-Juce. 3 ; 

25. Ix rs pratenſis anguſtifolia humilior. C. B. P. 
Lower narrow-leaved meadow Flower- de- luce. 

26. IX Is anguſtifolia candida, lineis ruben- 
tibus notata. C, B, P. White narrow-leay'd 
Flower-de-luce, ſtriped with reddiſh Lines. 

27. Ix1s anguſtifolia, prunum redolens, mis 
nor. C. B. P. Smaller narrow-leaved Flower- 
de- luce, ſmelling like Plums. 

28. Ix1s Humilis candicaus, venis & ord 
ceruleis. Turn. Low whitiſh Flower-de-luce; 
with blue Veins and Borders. | | 

29. IX Is humilis Pyrenaica, foliis repandis 
2 Juteo vireſcentibus. Tourn. Low Pyreneau 
Flower-de-luce, whoſe bending Leaves are of 
a greeniſh yellow Colour. KEN, 

30. Ixrs bumilis, folits repandis vireſcenti- 
bus, cum lineis ceruleis. Tourn. Low Flower- 
de-luce, whoſe bending Leaves are greeniſh, 
with blue Lines. | | 

31. Ix Is humilis, flore rubello. Tourn. Dwarf 
Flower-de-luce with a reddiſh Flower, 

32. Ix is bumilis minor, fore vari? picto. 
Tourn. Leſſer dwarf Flower-de-luce, with a 
variegated Flower. , 

33. Isx1s bumilis, fore pallido & albo. Tourn. 
Dwarf Flower-de-luce, with a pale and white 
Flower. | : 1 | 

34. Inis bumilis, flore Juteo. Tourn. Dwarf 
yellow Flower- de- luce. | 4 

35. Ixrs bumilis, fore pallid? Inteo. Tourn. 
Dwarf Flower-de-luce, with a pale yellow 
Flower. | FO 


36. Izrg 


36. Iats bumilis candicans, venis wariis 
_ diflinfta. Tourn. Dwarf white Flower - de- luce, 
ſtriped with various Veins. 

J. Ins bumilis ſaxatilis Gallica. Tourn. 
Dwarf rock Flower-de-luce of France. 

38. Ia is bumilis latifolia ſaxatilis Luſitanica. 
Tourn. Dwarf broad-leaved rock Flower-de- 
luce of 3 

$9. lais Bumilis latifolia major acaulis. 
urn. Greater broad-leaved dwarf Flower- 
de-lace, without a Stalk. 

40. Ix Is bumilis orientalis, flore dilut? 
janthino & veluti leucophao. Tourn. Cor. Dwarf 
Eaſtern Flower-de-luce, with a pale violet- 
coloured, or, as it were, pale whitiſh Flowers. 

41. Iais Americana verſicolor, ſtylo non cre- 
nato. Hort. Elth. Party-coloured American 
Flower-de-luce, whoſe Style is not crenated. 

42. Ix Is Americana verſicolor, ft ylo crenato. 
Hort. Elth. Party-coloured American Flower- 
de-lace, with an indented Style. 

43. Ir1s Virginiana pumila, five Chamæiris 
werna anguſtifolia, flore purpuro-cœruleo odorato. 
Baniſt. Dwarf narrow-lcaved ſpring Flower- 
de-luce of Virginia, with a purple-blue ſweet- 
ſmelling Flower. 

IxIs Virginiana pumila, five cbamæiris 
verna odoratiſſima latifolia carulea repens. 
Baniſt. The moſt ſweet- ſcented, dwarf ſpring 
Plower-de-luce of Virginia, with broad Leaves, 
and a blue Flower. 

The ninetcen firſt-mentioned Sorts have 
been introduced into ſome curious Gardens, 
from Germany, Spain, and the Levant, which 
are the Countries of their natural Growth. 
Theſe are all of them hardy Plants, which 
will thrive in the open Air in this Climate, 
and require my little Care to cultivate them ; 
and as they afford a great Variety, and con- 
tinue long in Flower, (eſpecially in a ſhady 
Poſition) ſo they merit a Place in every large 
Garden. 'Theſe Sorts uſually grow from two 
to four Feet high in a good Soil ; ſo ſhould be 
placed amongſt hardy Flowers of the ſame 
Growth, 

The 2oth, 21ſt, and 22d Sorts, are of 
lower Growth than either of the former ; 
theſe ſeldom rite above a Foot high, but have 
Leaves as broad as thoſe before-mentioned, 
but they do not ſpread ſo faſt by their Roots, 
ſo do not require ſo much Room. Theſe 
Sorts flower carlier in the Spring, than the tall 
growing Kinds; therefore, if ſome of theſe 
Roots are planted in a warm Poſition, their 
Flowers will appear in March; and thoſe 
which have an Eaſt Expoſure, will ſucceed 
theſe; ſo that ſome of them may be continued 
near two Months in Beauty. 

The 23d and 24th Sorts w wild in 
marſhy Places in ſeveral Parts of England; 
but the 24th is much leſs common than the 
azd, which is found in ſtanding Waters and 
Ditches almoſt every-where. The Roots of 
this Sort are uſed in Medicine, under the Title 
of Acorus adulterinus, or falſe Acorus. 'Theſe 
two Sorts being very common, are ſeldom al- 
lowed a Place in Gardens; but where there 
happens a Bog, or any low moiſt Place in a 
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Garden, ſome of theſe Plants may be planted 


there to make a Variety. 


The 25th Sort grows wild in moiſt Meadows 
in France and Germany; but is not a Native 


of this Country. This Sort hath narrow 


Leaves, and is a much leſs Plant than either 
of the former; ſo may be allowed a Place in 
ſhady moiſt Borders for the ſake of Variety 
being a very hardy Plant, and requiring very 
little Care to cultivate them, 

The 26th, 2th, 28th, 29th, goth, 31ſt, 
32d, 33d, 34th, 35th, 36th, 31th, 38th, 
39th, and goth Sorts, are alſo of humble 
Growth, ſeldom riſing above eighteen Inche, 
high; theſe have alſo narrow Leaves, and do 
not ſpread ſo much as thoſe Sorts before- men- 
tioned ; ſo may be allowed Places in ſmaller 
Gardens, becauſe there is a great Variety in 
their Flowers. 'They ſhould be planted in an 
Eaſt Border, where the Soil is rather moiſt 
than dry; in which Poſition they will thrive, 
and produce a great Number of Flower, 
The Places of their natural Growth are men- 
tioned to their different Names ; from whence 
their Seeds or Roots may be procured. 

The 41ſt, 42d, 43d, and 44th Sorts, are 
Natives of America, from whence their Seed; 
and Roots have been ſent into England: the 


41ſt and 42d Sorts were ſent from Maryland, ; 3 


where their Roots are uſed in Venereal Caſe, 
Theſe flower late in the Summer, after all 
the other Sorts are paſs'd, ſo ſhould be admit 
ted into every curious Garden ; for they are 
as hardy, and require as little Care to culti- 
vate them, as any of the before- mentioned 
Kinds. 


propagated by parting of their Roots; the 
beſt Seaſon for performing this is at Michael. 
mas, that they may be well rooted before the 
Froſt begins; for if it be delayed till Spring, 
the Plants will require to be frequently water- 
ed, if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry ; and they 
will not flower near ſo ſtrong, as thoſe which 
were well rooted before Winter. 'The dwarf 
and narrow-leav'd Kinds may be removed and 
partcd every ſecond or third Lear; becauſe a 
theſe do not ſpread ſo faſt as the larger Kinds, 
ſo they may be eaſily kept within Compal, 
without being tranſplanted often. But al 
the larger Sorts ſhould be either removed and 
parted every Year, or dug about and reduced; 
otherwiſe they will ſpread ſo much as to injure 
ſuch Plants as grow near them: indeed, in 
ſuch Places where they are planted under 
Trees in large Wood-work, where they are 
allowed Room enough, they may be permitted 
to grow many Years unremoved. 

Theſe large growing Sorts will thrive very 
well under Trees in Wilderneſs Quarte!s 
(provided the Shade be not too great); in 
which Places they will continue a long Time 
in Flower, and make a pretty Variety. 

All the Sorts of Flower-de-luce may be 


propagated by Seeds; the Method for doing 


of this being exhibited in the former Volume 
of the Gardeners Dictionary, I ſhall not repeat 


it here. 1 
I18ORA. 
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All theſe Sorts of Flower-de-luce may be . : 
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ISOR A, The Screw-tree, 

The Characters are; 

It hath a ſpreading anomalous Flower, con- 
fiſting of one or many Leaves, divided into ſe- 
weral Parts, and appearing like two Lips : from 
de Bottom of the Flower ariſes the Pointal, 
tiboſe Apex afterward becomes a twiſted Fruit, 
conſiſting of many Cells, which are intorted like 
a Screw; in which are contained ſeveral almoſt 
kidney-ſhaped Seeds. 

The Species are ; | A. 

1. IsoRA altbææ foliis, fructu breviori 


e craſſiori. Plum. Nov. Gen. The Screw- tree 


with marſh-mallow Leaves, and a ſhorter and 
thicker Fruit. 

2. IsoRA althee foliis, fructu Jongiort 2 
anguſtiori. Plum. Nov. Gen. The Screw- tree 
with marſh-mallow Leaves, and a longer and 
ſlenderer Fruit. 

3. Iso A althææ folio ampliſſimo, frutiu 
craſſiſimo & vilaſo. Houſt. The Screw: tree 
with very large marſh-mallow Leaves, and a 
very thick hairy Fruit. 

Theſe Plants are Natives of the Eaſt and 
IVeſt-Indies, where they grow to the Height of 
ten or twelve Feet, and become ſhrubby. 
The firſt of theſe Sorts I received from the 
Babama Iſlands, where it grows in great 
Plenty; as alſo in ſeveral other Places in the 
warm Parts of America. 'The ſecond Sort 
was found by Mr. Robert Milar, Surgeon, at 
Carthagena in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, from 
whence he ſent the Seeds to England ; from 
which there have been ſeveral Plants raiſed. 
The third Sort was diſcovered by Dr. William 
Houſtoun in Famaica; who ſent the Seeds and 
dried Samples of this Kind to England. 

All theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown in Pots, filled with light 
rich Earth, and then plunged into a moderate 
Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, being careful to 
water the Earth as often as it appears dry; and 
if the Nights prove cold, the Glaſſes of the 
Hot-bed ſhould be covered with Mats, to pre- 
ſerve a gentle Warmth in the Bed; but in 
the Heat of the Day, the Glaſſes ſhould be 
raiſed to let the Steam of the Bed paſs off, 
as alſo to admit freſh Air. When the Plants 
begin to appear, they ſhould be gently refreſh- 
ed with Water three or four times a Week, 
and the Weeds muſt be carefully pulled up 
out of the Pots ; otherwiſe they will ſoon ſpread 
over the young Plants, and deſtroy them. The 
Glaſſes of the Hot-bed muſt alſo be tilted 
every Day when the Weather is warm, to ad- 
mit freſh Air to the Plants, to prevent their 
being drawn up too weak; and when they are 
grown about three Inches high, they ſhould 
be carefully tranſplanted, each into a ſeparate 
ſmall Pot, filled with light rich Earth, and 
then plunged into the Hot-bed again, ob- 
ſerving to ſhade them until they have taken 
new Root; after which time the Glaſſes of 
the Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed every Day, in 
proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon, to 
admit freſh Air to the Plants; and they muſt 
be frequently watered in hot Weather, for 
they are thirſty Plants. During the ſummer 


Seaſon theſe Plants may remain in the Hot- 
. 
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bed (provided they are not ſo high as to 
touch the Glaſſes) ; but at Michaelmas they 
ſhould be removed into the Stove, and plung- 
ed into the Bark-bed. During the Winter 
they ſhould be kept. very warm, and they 
muſt be often watered; and if their Leaves 
contract Filth, they ſhould be waſhed with a 
Sponge; otherwiſe Inſects will attack them, 
which will weaken and deſtroy the Plants, 

Theſe Plants are too render to thrive in the 
open Air in this Climate, if they are expoſed 
thereto, even in the warmeſt Seaſon ; ſo that 
they ſhould conſtantly remain in the Stove, 
obſerving in very hot Weather to open the 
Glaſſes of rhe Stove, to admit freſh Air to the 
Plants, and to give them plenty of Water ; 
as alſo to ſhift them into larger Pots, as they 
increaſe in Magnitude. With this Manage- 
ment the Plants will thrive very well, and in 
two Years, from Secd, will produce their 
Flowers and Fruits. 

The Name IJſora, which Father Plumier has 
given to this Genus, is the Indian Name for 
the Plant; but by the Engliſh Inhabitants of 
America, it is called Screw-tree, from the 
Form of the Fruit, which is twiſted like a 
Screw. 


JUNCUS, Ruſh. 
The Characters are; 8 
It bath a Flower compoſed of many Leaves, 
which are placed orbicularly, and expand in 
form of a Roſe ; from the Centre of which riſes 
the Pointal, which afterward becomes a Fruit or 
Husk, which is generally three-cornered, opens 
ing into three Parts, and full of roundiſh Seeds. 
The Species are; 


1. Juxcus acutus, capitulis ſorghi. C. B. P. 
Prickly large Sea Ruſh. 

2, JoN cus acutus maritimus Anglicus. Park. 
Engliſh Sea-prickly Ruſh. 

3. Juncus acutus, paniculd ſparſd. C. B. P. 
Common hard Ruſh. 

4. Juncus Iavis, paniculd ſparſd, major. 
C. B. P. Common ſoft Ruſh. | 

5. Ju Ncus levis, panicula non ſparſa. C. B. P. 
Soft Ruſh, with a more compact Panicle. 

6. Juncus acumine reflexo, major. C. B. P. 
The greater bending Ruſh. 
. Theſe Sorts of Ruſhes are not cultivated, 
but grow wild in ſeveral Parts of England ; 
and ſome Sorts of them are very dend 
Weeds, in low moiſt ſtrong Lands. The firſt 
and ſecond Sorts grow on the Sea- ſhores, where 
they are frequently watered by the Salt water. 
Theſe two Sorts are planted with great Care 
on the Banks of the Sea in Holland, in order 
to prevent the Water from waſhing away the 
Earth ; which being very looſe, would be in 
danger of removing every Tide, if it were not 
for the Roots of theſe Ruſhes ; which faſten 
themſelves very deep in the Ground, and mat 
themſelves near the Surface, ſo as to hold the 
Earth cloſely together. Therefore, whenever 
the Roots of theſe Ruſhes are deſtroyed, the 
Inhabitants immediately repair them, to pre- 
vent farther Damage. In the Summer- time 
when the Ruſhes are fully grown, the Inhabi- 
tants cut them, and tie them up into Bundles, 
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which are dried, and afterward carried into 
the larger Towns and Cities, where they are 
wrought into Baskets, and ſeveral other uſe- 
ful Things, which are frequently ſent into 
England. Theſe Sorts do not grow ſo ſtrong 


in England as they do on the Maeze, 
and ſome other Places in Holland, where 


1 have ſeen them upward of four Feet 


high. | 

T he third and fourth Sorts grow on moiſt 
ſtrong uncultivated Lands in moſt Parts of 
England, and deſtroy the Herbage where they 
are ſuffered to remain. The beſt Method of 
deſtroying theſe Ruſhes, is to pare them up 
clean in 540 ; and after having let them lie 
a Fortnight or three Weeks to dry, to lay 
them in Heaps, and burn them gently ; and 
the Aſhes which theſe afford, will be good 
Manure for the Land ; but in order to pre- 
vent their growing again, and to make the 
Paſture good, the Land ſhould be drained and 
well ploughed, and ſown with Rygraſs, which 
will make a good Sward in one Year, if it be 
rightly managed ; for the right ordering of 
which you are deſired to turn to the Article 
Paſture, where there are proper Inſtructions 
exhibited. 


JUNIPERUS, Juniper. 

To this Article muſt be added ; 
1. JunipERUs minor montana, folio latiore, 
ſruftuque longiore. C. B. P. Leſſer mountain 
uniper, with a broader Leaf, and a longer 

ruit. 

2. Junieer vs major, baccd cæruled. C. B. P. 

Greater Juniper, with a blue Berry. 
3. Juxirzxus major, baccd rufeſcente. 
C. B. P. Greater Juniper, with a reddiſh 


4. Joxterxus Cretica, liguo odoratiſſimo, 
xide@» Gracorum recentiorum. Tourn. Cor. 
Juniper of Crete, with a ſweet-ſcented Wood ; 
which is the Cedar of the modern Greeks. 

5. Juxreexus latiſolia arborea, ceraſi 
fructu. Tourn, Cor. Broad-leav'd Eaſtern Tree 
Juniper, with a cherry-ſhaped Fruit. 

6. Junietxus orientalis, vulgari ſimilis, 
magno fructu nigro. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Ju- 
niper, like the common Sort, with a large 
black Fruit. 

The firſt Sort here mentioned grows in great 
Plenty in the Alpes, and alſo on the Hills in 
Germany. The ſecond Sort grows wild in the 
Pyrenean Mountains, and alſo on ſome Hills 
in the South of France. The third Sort grows 
plentifully in Spain, from whence the Berries 
have been brought to England, and many 
Plants have been raiſed. The fourth, fifth and 
ſixth Sorts were diſcovered by Dr. Tournfort 
in the Levant, from whence he ſent their Ber- 
ries to the Royal Garden at Paris. The fourth 
Sort hath a ſweet-ſcented Wood, ſomewhat 
like that of Bermudas, and is by the modern 
Greeks called Cedar. 

All theſe Sorts may be propagated by ſow- 
ing of their Berries early in the Spring, on 
Borders of light freſh Earth, which are ex- 

ſed to the Morning-Sun, covering them 
about half an Inch thick with light Earth. 


Theſe Berries will remain in the Ground one 
whole Year, ſo that during that Time the 
Ground ſhould be kept clear from W and 
in very dry Weather the Borders ſhould be now 
and then watered. The following Spring the 
Plants will begin to appear, when they mug 
be kept very clear from Weeds, and in dry 
Weather they ſhould be duly watered, With 
this Management the Plants will make a con- 
ſiderable Advance the firſt Seaſon, ſo that 
they will be fit to tranſplant the following 
Spring; when you ſhould prepare ſome Beds 
of freſh Earth in a ſheltered Situation, into 
whic.. che Plants muſt be removed juſt be- 
fore they begin to ſhoot, and planted about 
a Foot aſunder every way. In doing of this 
great Care ſhould be taken not to break or 
tear the Roots of the Plants, and alſo to plant 
them as ſoon as poſſible ; for if they remain 
but two or three Hours out of the Ground 


their Roots will dry, and the Plants rarely | 


ſurvive their Removal. This Work ſhould 
alſo be done in moiſt or cloudy Weather, 
when the Air is ſoft; for if it is done when the 
dry eaſterly Winds reign, the Plants ſeldom 
thrive, When they are planted, the Surface 
of the Ground about their Roots ſhould be 
covered with Mulch, to prevent the Sun ard 
Wind from penetrating the Earth to their 
Roots, which, if not prevented, will deſtroy 
the Plants. In dry Weather they ſhould be 
now and then gently watered ; but they ſhould 
by no means have too great Quantity of 
Moiſture ; for that will rot their tender Fibres, 
and deſtroy the Plants. 

In theſe Beds the Plants ſhould remain two 
Years, during which Time the Ground ſhould 
be kept conſtantly clear trom Weeds ; and the 
Spring after tranſplanting, the Ground ſhould 
be gently dug, to looſen it, being careful nor 
to expoſe the Roots of the Plants to the Air. 
And at the two Years End, they may be re- 
moved to the Places where they are deſigned 
to remain, provided the Ground is ready; but 
if the Plantation is not laid out, then the 
Plants ſhould be removed into a Nurſery, for 
a Year or two longer, placing them in Rows 
three Feet apart, and the Plants two Feet 
aſunder in the Rows. This ſhould alſo be done 
in the Spring, juſt before they begin to ſhoot ; 
and the ſame Care ſhould be had to mulch 
their Roots as before, as alſo to do the Work 
in moiſt and cloudy Weather. When the 
Plants have taken Root either in the Nurſery, 
or in the Plantation where they are deſigned 
to remain, they will require no other Care but 
to keep them clear from Weeds, until the 
Plants are grown ſtrong enough to bear down 
the Weeds, and keep them under. 

The ſecond, third and fourth Sorts riſe to 
a great Height, and will grow to a pretty 
large Size; ſo theſe ſhould be planted amongſt 
other Evergreen-trees of the ſame Growth, 
where they will afford an agreeable Variety; 
for they are naturally diſpoſed to grow in 4 
pyramidal Form, ſomewhat like the Cypre/s; 
and may be planted round Buildings, where 
they will make a fine Appearance. They are 
all of them hardy enough to reſiſt the Cold 


of 
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wi | ny cold tranſplanted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled 
; 2 ee e N wes —— Earth, on then 3 into 
are of humbler Growth, ſo the Hot-bed again, being careful to water 
. L amongſt lower evergreen and ſhade the Plants until they have taken 
e Shrubs, in Front of the larger Trees, where new Root ; after which Time they ſhould 
ſt they may be placed ſo as to render them very have Air admitted to them every Day, in pro- 
y beautiſul, and greatly to add to the Variety. portion to the Warmth of the Seaſon, and 
h The firſt Sort ſeldom riſes above a Foot high ; they ſhould be duly watered every Day in hot 
* but the others will grow to the Height of five Weather. 
it or {ix Feet, and have nearly the ſame Appear- As the Plants advance in their Growth, 
8 ance with our common Juniper. ſo they ſhould be ſhifted into larger Pots; for 
15 ˖ — their * = too 5 4 — 
STICIA. Plants will not make any conſiderable Progreſs ; 
4 en Plant was ſo named by the late Dr. but they ſhould not be over-potrted, for that 
It Houſtoun, in Honour to James Fuſtice, Eſq; will be of worſe Conſequence than under-pot- 
is a great Lover and Encourager of Gardening ting of them ; for when they are planted in 
Or and Botany. very large Pots, they will ſtarve and decay, 
nt The Characters are; without producing any Flowers. Theſe Plants 
in It bath an anomalous Flower conſiſting of one are too tender to endure the open Air in this 
d Leaf, which is divided into t2wo Lips almoſt to Country, therefore they ſhould always remain 
ly | the Bottom, the under one being for the moſt part in the Hot-bed, being careful to let them have 
ill intire, but the upper Lip is divided intotwo ; the a due Proportion of Air in hot Weather: and 
r, = Flowers are ſucceeded by inverſed ſpear-ſhaped the annual Sort ſhould be brought forward as 
* 1 Fruit, which have one Cell, containing many faſt as poſſible in the Spring, that the Plants 
nm flat Seeds. | may flower early, otherwiſe they will not pro- 
ce 3 The Species are; duce good Seeds in England. 46 
be = 1. Jus riciA annua, bexangulari caule, foliis The ſecond Sort ſhould remain in the Hot- 
nd circææ 1 fore miniato. Hout. Annual bed during the ſummer Seaſon (provided 
:mr = Juſticia, with an hexangular Stalk, Enchanters there be Room under the Glaſſes, without be- 
oy = Night-ſhade Leaves growing oppoſite, and a ing ſcorched); but at Michaelmas, they ſhould 
be carmine Flower. be removed into the Stove, and plunged into 
id 9 2. Ius ict fruteſcens, floribus ſpicatis ma- the Bark-bed ; where they muſt remain during 
of | joribus, uno verſu diſpoſitis. Houſt. Shrubby the winter Seaſon, obſerving to keep them 
es, = Juſticia, with larger Flowers growing in Spikes, warm, 3s alſo to water them gently two or 
3 appearing on one Side of the Stalk. three times a Week, according as they ſhall 


Theſe two Plants were diſcovered by the require. The following Summer theſe Plants 
late Dr. Houſtoun, at Ia Vera Cruz, from will flower, and will abide ſeveral Years ; but 


whence he ſent the Seeds and Specimens to they rarely produce good Seeds in Europe. 
England. The firſt Sort grows about two or 


three Feet —_ — ſoon after the | 

Seeds are ripe ; but the ſecond Sort grows to d’ Hay . xxx x 
the Height of ſix or ſeven Feet, and vide — — ELLIS 
into many Branches, which become woody ; 

at the End of the Branches the Flowers are K. 

produced in Spikes, which are of a carmine ALI, Glaſſwort. 

Colour. The Characters are; 

Theſe Plants may be propagated by Seeds, Tt bath a Flower conſiſting of many Leaves, 
which ſhould be ſown early in the Spring in which are placed in a Circle, and expand in 
ſmall Pots filled with light freſh Earth, and form of a Roſe : out of the middle of which riſes 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners- the Pointal, which 1 becomes an almoſt 
bark, obſerving to water the Earth gently as globular membranaceous Fruit, containing one 
it appears dry, and alſo to cover the Glaſſes ſingle Seed, which is twiſted like a Periwinkle, 


of the Hot-bed every Night, to preſerve a and generally infolded in the Leaves of the 
kindly Warmth in the Bed, When the Plants Fw. 9 in ff | 


begin to appear, the Weeds ſhould be care- The Species are; 

fully pulled out of the Pots, and the Glaſſes of 1. Karr majus, cochleato ſemine. C. B. P. 
the Hot bed ſhould be raiſed every Day when Snail- ſeeded Glaſſwort. Ma 

the Weather is warm, to admit freſh Air to the 2. Karr ſpinoſum, foliis longioribus & an- 
Plants ; but if the Nights are cold, the Glaſſes guſtioribus. Tourn, Prickly Glaſſwort, with 
ſhould be duly covered with Mats ſoon after — and narrower Leaves. | 

the Sun is gone off from the Bed. The Plants 3. Karr ſpinoſum, foliis craſſoribus & bre- 
muſt alſo be frequently water d in warm Wea- vioribus. Tourn. Prickly Glaſſwort, with thicker 
ther; but it ſhould not be given to them in large and ſhorter Leaves. | 
Quantities while the Plants are young, be- 4. KAL I Siculum lignoſum, floribus membra- 
cauſe they are then very tender, and ſubject nacei s. Bocc. Rar. Plant. Sicilian ligneous 
to rot at the Bottom of their Stems, with Glaſswort, with membranaceous Flowers. 
much Moiſture, 5. Karr fruticoſum Hiſpanicum, tamariſci 


When the Plants are about two Inches high, folio. Tourn. Shrubby Spaniſh Glaſſwort, with 
they ſhould be carefully taken up, and each £ Tamarisk Leaf. Jer ſp e en een 
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6. Kart fruticoſum Hiſpanicum, geni ſtæ 
fronde. Tourn, Shrubby Spaniſh Glaſſwort, 
with Broom-tops. 

J. Karr fruticoſum Hiſpanicum, capillaceo 
folio villoſo. Tourn. Shrubby Spaniſh Glaſſwort, 
with a hairy and downy Lea 

8. KAI I foliis longioribus & anguſtioribus 
ſubbirſutis. Tourn. Glaſſwort, with longer and 
narrower ſomewhat hairy Leaves. 

9. Kari orientale fruticoſum ſpinoſum, 
camphorate folio. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern ſhrubby 
prickly Glaſſwort, with a ſtinking ground- 
pine Leaf. 

10. Kati orientale fruticoſum, flore maxi- 
mo albido. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern ſhrubby Glaſh- 
wort, with a very large whitiſh Flower. 

11. Karr orientale fruticoſum, foliis ſedi 
minoris, flore purpureo. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern 
ſhrubby Glaſſwort, with Leaves like the leſſer 
Houſleek, and a purple Flower. 

12. Kart orientale fruticoſum altiſſimum, 
forum ſtaminibus purpureis. Tourn. Cor. The 
talleſt ſhrubby Eaſtern Glaſſwort, with Flow- 
ers having purple Stamina. 


13. Karr orientals fruticoſum lanugino- 


ſum. Tourn. Cor. 
Glaſſwort. 

14. Karr orientale fruticoſum, linariæ 
folio. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern ſhrubby Glaſſwort, 
with a toad-flax Leaf. 

15. Karr orientale fruticoſum, flore magno 
purpureo. Tourn. Cor. Shrubby Eaſtern Glafſ- 
wort, with a large purple Flower. 

16. Karr orientale fruticoſum, floribus 
albis. Tourn. Cor. Shrubby Eaſtern Glaſſwort, 
with white Flowers. 

17, Karr orientale ſpinoſum ſubbirſutum, 
tenuiſſimo folio. Tourn. Cor. Prickly Eaſtern 
hairy Glaſſwort, with a very narrow Leaf. 

18. Karr orientale, capillaceo folio, flore 
2982 Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Glaſſwort, 
with a capillaceous Leaf, and a purpliſn Flower. 

The firſt Sort here mentioned grows wild in 
the Mediterranean in ſeveral Places, where it 
is gathered for the making Sode, which is a ſort 
of Pot-aſh uſed in the making of Soap. It is 
alſo cultivated in the South of France, in 
ſalt Marſhes, for the ſame Purpoſe. This Plant 
ſeldom grows large, unleſs it is cultivated, which 

reatly improves its Size, ſo that it often grows 
— two to three Feet high, and divides into 
many Branches, whereas in the natural Places 
of its Growth, it is ſeldom above a Foot high. 
The Spaniards alſo cultivate ſeveral of the 
Species here mentioned, in order to make Sode 
thereof, the beſt of which is brought from 
Alicant and Cartagena. I believe moſt of the 
Sorts may be uſed indifferently for the making 
Pot-aſh ; for in the ſeveral Countries, from 
whence we have the Pot-aſh, it is made of 
different Sorts. But the beſt Pot-aſh is that 
which comes from the Levant, which is called 
Barillia ; the Salt of theſe Aſhes are clear and 
white, ſo is uſed in making of the fineſt Glaſs, 
and the hardeſt Soap. But this is made of a 
different Plant from any of this Genus, and is 
before mentioned under the article Ficoides. 

The Inhabitants of thoſe warmer Countries, 
who cultivate theſe Plants, ſow their Seed; 


Woolly Eaſtern ſhrubby 
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early in the Spring, on low marſhy Ground, 


near the Sea, or on ſalt Ponds, where the 
Plants ſoon come up, and in about three 
Months will be fit to cut for Uſe ; when they 
mow it down, and dry it after the manner gf 
Hay. When it is well dried, they dig Holes 
or Pits, in the nature of Lime-Kilns ; then they 
ſet Fire to a Bundle of the Herb, which they 
throw into the Pit; and after that they throy 
three or four more Bundles into the Pir, which 
they ſuffer to be well lighted ; then they fil 
the Pit with the dried Herb, and ſtop the 
Top of it up, leaving it to conſume for ſome 
Time, to be reduced to Aſhes. When they 
open the Pit, they find the Salt incorporated 


into a ſolid Rock, which they are obliged to 


break and raiſe up as Stones out of a Quarry, 

There are ſome ſorts of Pot-aſh, which are 
made of many Kinds of Sea-weeds ; but theſe 
are very little eſteemed ; they may be eaſily 
known by their dark Colour, and fetid Scent, 
as alſo by their Moiſture. 

The third and fourth Sorts of Glaſſwort 
grow at a greater Diſtance from the Sea: theſe 
are frequently preſerved in Botanic Gardens, 
for Variety, as are ſome of the other Species, 
tho' there are not many Kinds which will per- 
fect their Seeds in England. All the Kinds are 
propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be town 
the Beginning of March, on a Bed of freh 
light Earth in an open Situation ; and when the 
Plants come up, the Weeds ſhould be care- 
fully drawn out from amongſt them ; and where 
the Plants are too cloſe, they ſhould be thin- 
ned, ſo as to leave them about fix or eight 
Inches aſunder every way : as the Plants ad- 
vance, ſo they ſhould be kept clear from 
Weeds ; and the laſt Time of thinning of the 
Plants, they ſhould be left a Foot aſunder, 
which will be ſufficient Room for any of the 
Sorts to grow to Maturity. 'Theſe Plants 
flower in July and Auguſt, and if the Autumn 


proves warm, ſome of the Sorts will produce 


ripe Seeds about Michaelmas. 

As theſe Plants do not bear Tranſplanting, 
ſo where they are cultivated for Uſe, the beſt 
Method will be to hough the Plants ſoon after 
they come up, as is practiſed for Turnips, Car- 
rots, and ſeveral other eſculent Plants, which 
will deſtroy the Weeds, when it is carefully 
performed in dry Weather ; and by ſtirring of 
the Ground between the Plants, it will occaſion 
their growing much larger than where this 15 
not practiſed, But as our Seaſons in England 
are ſeldom warm enough to bring theſe Plants 
to Perfection, ſo it is not worth the Trouble of 
cultivating here. In ſome of the Engliſh Co- 
lonies in America, this Commodity may pay 
the Inhabitants very well, if they would cult! 
vate it; but then I ſhould adviſe the ſowing 
the Barillia only, which is the moſt valuable 
Kind. 


KARATAS, The Penguin or wild Ananas. 
The Charaters are; a 

It bath a tubulous bell-ſbaped Flower, ich 

is divided into three Parts at the Mouth ; Fron 

whoſe Calyx ariſes the Pointal, fixed like 4 Nail 

in the binder Part of the Flower ; which 8 
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becomes a almoſt conical Fruit, which 
— by Wee. into three Cells, which 
of oblong Seeds. as 
—_— — Sort of this Plant at preſent 
wn, which is. 
8 foliis altiſſimis, anguſtiſſimis 2 
aculeatis. Plum. Nov. Gen. The wild Ananas 
Penguin. | 
2 Farber Plumier has made a great Miſtake 
in the Figure and Deſcription of the Characters 
of this Plant, and the Caraguata ; for he has 
joined the Flower of the Caraguata to the 
Fruit of the Karatas, and vice verſa. | 

This Plant is very common in the Weſt- 
Indies, where the Juice of its Fruit 1s often 
put into Punch, being of a ſharp acid Flavour. 
There is alſo a Wine made of the Juice of this 
Fruit, which is very ſtrong; but it will not 
keep good very long, ſo is only for preſent Uſe. 
This Wine is very intoxicating, and heats the 
Blood; therefore ſhould be drank very ſparingly. 

In England this Plant is preſerved as a Cu- 
rioſity; for the Fruit ſeldom arrives to any 
Degree of Perfection in this Country; and if 
it were to ripen as throughly here, as in its 
native Country, it would be little valued on 
account of its great Auſterity ; which will of- 
ten take the Skin off from the Mouths and 
Throats of thoſe People, who eat it incau- 
tiouſly. 

This Plant is propagated by Seeds; for tho 
there are often Suckers ſent forth from the 
old Plants, yet they coming between the Leaves, 
are ſo long, ſlender, and ill-ſhapen, that if th 


are planted, they ſeldom make regular Plants. 


Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown early in the Spring, 
in ſmall Pots filled with light rich Earth, and 
plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, ob- 
ſerving, if the Nights ſhould prove cold, to 
cover the Glaſſes with Mats, to keep the Bed 
in a due Temper of Heat ; as alſo gently to 
water the Earth, as often as it appears dry. 
When the Plants are come up, they ſhould be 
carefully cleared from Weeds and in the Day- 
time the Glaſſes of the Hot- bed ſhould be 
raiſed, to admit freſh Air to the Plants, that 
they may not draw up too weak ; they muſt 
alſo be frequently refreſhed with Water. When 
the Plants are ſtrong enough to tranſplant, 
they ſhould be carefully taken up, each planted 
into a ſeparate Pot, filled with light rich 
Earth, and plunged into the Hot-bed again, 
obſerving to refreſh them frequently with Wa- 
ter, until they have taken new Root; after 
which Time they ſhould have Air and Wa- 
ter in proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon. 
In this Bed the Plants may remain till Micbhael- 
mas, at which Time they ſhould be removed 
into the Stove, and plunged into the Bark- 


bed, where they ſhould be treated in the 


{ame manner as the Ananas. 

Theſe Plants will not produce their Fruit 
in England, until they are three or four Years 
old; ſo they ſhould be ſhifted into larger Pots, 
as the Plants advance in their Growth ; for 
if their Roots are too much confined, they will 
make biv little Progreſs. They ſhould alſo 
be placed ac a pretty great Diſtance from each 


other ; for their Leaves will be three or four 
Vor. II. | 
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Feet long, which turning downward, oc- 
cupy a large Space. 


KEMPFER A. | I 

This Plant was ſo named by the late Dr. 
Houſtoun, in Honour to the Memory of Dr. 
Kempfer, a learned Botaniſt. PIs 

The Characters are of 

It hath an anomalous Flower conſiſting of one 
Leaf, and divided at the Brim into five Parts * 
aſter the Flower is parted, the Pointal becomes 
a hard Fruit, which is divided into four Cells, 
which are full of ſmall Seeds. 

We know but one Sort of this Plant, viz.) 

KemerErA fruteſcens, chamaadryos folic, flo- 
ribus ſpicatis ceruleis. Hout. Shrubby Kemp- 
fera, with a Germander Leaf; and blue Flowers 
growing in a Spike. This Plant is figured and 
deſcribed in the Paradiſus Batavus, under the 
Title of Veronice ſimilis fruticoſa Curaſſavica, 
teucrii foliis, flore galericulato. 

It is very common in Tamaica, and ſeveral 
other Iſlands in the Veſi-Indies, where it grows 
to the Height of three or four Feet, and be- 
comes woody. 'The Flowers are produced in 
Spikes at the Extremity of the Branches, which 
are of a fine blue Colour. 

This Plant is propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown early in the Spring, in Pots 
filled with light rich Earth, which muſt. be 
plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, 
where they muſt be kept warm, and fre- 
quently refreſhed with Water. In about five 
Weeks the Plants will begin to appear, when 
they muſt be carefully cleared Nome Weeds, 
and duly watered; but this muſt be done very 
gently, becauſe the Plants are very tender 
while they are young. In the middle of the 
Day, the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be 
raiſed to admit freſh Air to the Plants, to 
prevent their drawing up too weak; but if 
the Nights ſhould prove cold, the Glaſſes of 
the Hot-bed ſhould be covered with Mats, 
ſoon after the Sun is gone off the Bed, to 
keep the Bed in a due Temperature of Warmth. 
When the Plants have obtained ſufficient 
Strength to tranſplant, they ſhould be carefully 
turned out of the ſeed Pots, and parted, placing 
each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled with 
light rich Earth, and then plunged into the 
Hot-bed again, obſerving to water them pret- 
ty well to ſettle the Earth to their Roots, as 
alſo to cover the Glaſſes every Day with Mats, 
to ſcreen the Plants from the Sun, until they 
have taken new Root, after which 'Time they 
ſhould have freſh Air admitted to them every 
Day, in proportion to the Warmth of the Sea- 
ſon ; and they muſt be frequently watered in 
hot Weather, for they naturally grow on 
moiſt Places. | 

In this Hot-bed the Plants may remain du- 


ring the Summer Seaſon ; but at Michaelmas, 


they ſhould be removed into the Stove, and 
plunged into the Bark-bed, where they muſt 
be kept very warm during the Winter Seaſon, 
for they are very impatient of Cold ; they 
ſhould alſo be frequently refreſhed with Water, 
but it muſt be given to them in. ſmall Quanti- 
ties during the cold Weather ; for they are 
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very ſubject to rot with too much Moiſture at 
that Seaſon. In the Spring of the Vear the 
Plants may be removed into a freſh Hot - bed 
of Tanners-bark, which will greatly for- 
ward their Growth ; but there ſhould be great 
Care the Bed be not too hot, leſt it ſcorches 
their Roots. If the Plants thrive well the 
firſt Seaſon, they will lower the ſecond Sum- 
mer ; but they ſeldom produce good Seeds in 
this Country, however the Plants may be 
maintained ſeveral Years, with proper Care. 


KETMIA. 

To this Article muſt be added ; 

1. KeTM1a Indica, folio haſtato, rx duro. 
Tourn. Indian Ketmia, with a ſpear- ſhaped 
leaf, and a hard Fruit. 

2, KETMIA Agyptiaca, witis folio, parvo 
Nore. 7 Egyptian Ketmia, with a Vine- 


ourn. 
leaf, and a ſmall Flower. 

3. KETMIA Americana aculeata, flore am- 
pliſſimo coccineo. Plum. Cat. Prickly American 
Ketmia, with a very large ſcarlet Flower. 

4. KeTMIA Americana, ampliſſimo folio cor- 
diformi, flore vario. Plum. Cat. American Ket- 
mia, with a very large heart-ſhaped Leaf, and 
a variable Flower. 

5. KeTMIAa Americana fruteſcens, mori fo- 
lio, flore purpureo. Plum. Cat. American ſhrubby 
Ketmia, with a mulberry Leaf, and a purple 
Flower. 

6, KETMIA Americana, ampliſſimo folio an- 
gulato, fructu hiſpido clypeato. Plum. Cat. Ame- 
ricau Ketmia, with a large angular Leaf, 
and a rough Fruit ſhaped like a Shield. 

7. KeTMIA Indica, tilie folio. Plum. Cat. 
Indian Ketmia, with a lime-tree Leaf, com- 
monly called the Mangrove-Tree in America. 

8. KeTMIA Indica, folio anguſto, Iongiſſimo 
E9 crenato, fore pbænicio. Indian Ketmia, 
with a narrow very long crenated Leaf, and a 
ſcarlet Flower. | | 

9. KeTMia Indica bumilis, folio diſſecto 
aſpero, fore parvo candido, inftar jaſmini Hi- 
panici explicato, fundo purpuraſcente. Breyn. 
Low Indian Ketmia, with a rough cut Leaf, 
and a ſmall white Flower, which wheft open, 


is like the Flower of Spaniſh Jaſmine, having a 


purple Bottom. | 
10. KETMIA Indica humilis, folio diſſecto, 
flore parvo as pier Low Indian Ketmia, 
with a cut Leaf, and a ſmall purple Flower. 
All theſe Sorts of Ketmia are render Plants, 
being Natives of the warmeſt Climates ; the 
eight firſt mentioned Sorts will abide two or three 
Years, provided they are kept in a warm Stove 
in Winter, tho' all of them will produce Flowers 
and good Seeds the firſt Seaſon, (provided 
they are brought forward early in the Spring) 
except the ſeventh Sort, which grows to the 
Height of fifteen or ſixteen Feet, ſo ſeldom 
flowers in its native Country until the ſecond 
or third Year. The ninth and tenth Sorts are 
annual Plants, which periſh ſoon after they 
have perfected their Seeds. 
Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſowfh on a Hot-bed early in the 
Spring; and when the Plants are come wp 
two Inches high, they ſhould be each tranſ- 


made freſh Shoots the following Spring; ſo 


to bring it to Perfection is, to ſow the Seed 
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planted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled win 
light rich Earth, and plunged into the Hor. 
bed again, obſerving to water and ſhade then 
until they have taken new Root; after which 
Time they ſhould have a large Share of freſh 
Air in warm Weather, and muſt be frequent 
watered. As the Plants advance in the; 
Growth, ſo they ſhould be ſhifted into larger 
Pots, and brought forward in Hot-beds aft 
the manner directed for Amaranths; by which 
Method they may be brought to flower i; 
Jul, and their Seeds will ripen in September 
The ſeventh Sort grows naturally in lor 
ſwampy Places in the Veſt-Indies, where thei 
Branches bend down to the Earth, and 
ſend forth Roots, fo that one ſingle Plant wil 
in few Months have many Trunks, which wil 
ſpread over a large Spot of Ground. The Bar 
of theſe Trees is wrought into Ropes, an Wl 
is of great Uſe to the Inhabitants of . 
rica. BM 
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ACRYMA OBI, Job's Tears. 
The Species are; 7 
I, LAcRRTMA JoBi. Cluſ. Hiſt. Commꝶmm 
Job's Tears. ; 
2. LacxyMa Josr /atiore folio, Tourn. Broad—- 
leav'd Job's Tears. 1 
3. LAchRYMA JoBr Americana altiſſin, 
arundinis folio & facie. Plum. Talleſt An- 
rican Job's Tears, with a Leaf and the Fac Fa 
of Reeds. 
The firſt Sort is often uſed by the Inhab- F 
tants of Spain and Portugal, to make Bread, F 
in a Scarcity of Corn. The fecond Sort isa | 
Variety of the firſt, from which it differs, in F 
having a much broader Leaf, Theſe are 
ſeldom cultivated in England, unleſs in ſome 
curious Gardens for the ſake of Variety. Theſe 
are both annual Plants, which muſt be ſown 
the Beginning of March, on a warm Border 
of light Earth, at about a Foot aſunder or 
more, and require no other Care, but to keep 
them clear from Weeds; and if the Seaſon 
proves warm, they will perfect their Seed 
very well in this Country. 
The third Sort grows plentifully in ſever! 
Parts of America, where the poorer Sort of 
Inhabitants make a kind of Flour of the 
Seeds, with which they make Cakes to ſerve 
them, inſtead of Bread. This Sort has been 
brought into Europe, but the Seeds have not 
come to Perfection in this Country; for it te. 
quires much Warmth, and a long Summer, to 
ripen it. The Roots of this Kind have remained 
in the open Air thro' the Winter, and haue 


that I believe it is a biennial Plant in its n 
tive Country. If this Sort is ropagated in 
England, as a Curioſity, the ſu: yt Metbo 


in ſinall Pots, filled with light Earth, and 
plüwKhUunge 
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plunge them on a moderate Hot. bed, to bring 
up the Plants. As ſoon as theſe appear, they 
ſhould have a large Share of freſh Air admit- 
red to them, to prevent their being drawn up 
weak; and when the Weather is warm, they 
ſhould be inured to bear the open Air by 
degrees, into which the Plants muſt be re- 
moved about the middle of April ; at which 
Time it will be proper to ſhift them into 
larger Pots, and place them in a warm Si- 
tuation, being careful to water them fre- 
quently in dry Weather. By this Manage- 
ment the Plants having their Roots confined 
in the Pots, will not grow ſo large, as thoſe 
in the full Ground, 16 will ſooner produce 
Seed. If the Seaſon proves favourable, — 
may hope to bring it to Perfection: but 
whenever it fails, the Pots may be removed 
into the Green-houſe in Autumn, where the 
Plants may be preſerved thro' the Winter; 
and thereby good Seeds may be obtained the 
following Seaſon. 


LAMIUM, Dead-Nettle. 

( The Characters are; 

It bath a labiated Flower conſiſting of one 
Leaf, whoſe upper Lip is bollow like a Spoon ; 
but the under one is divided into two Segments, 
in the form of a Heart, and both end in Chaps, 
which are brimmed and edged ; ont of the 
Flower-cup, which is fiſtulous, and cut imo five 
Segments, riſes the Pointal, fixed like a Nail 
in the binder Part of the Flower ; and attended, 
as it were, by four Embryos, which afterwards 
become ſo many triangular Seeds, ſhut up in a 
Husk, which was before the Flower-cup. 

The Species are; 

1. LAurun purpureum fætidum, folio ſub- 
rotundo, five Galeopfis Dioſcoridis. C. B. P. 
purple ſtinking Archangel or Dead-Nettle. 

2. LamiuM purpureum fetidum, folio ſub- 
rotundo, minus, H. L. Lefler purple ſtinking 
Dead-Nettle. 

3. Lamrvum folio oblongo, fore rubro. Park. 
Theat. Archangel with an oblong Leaf, and a 
red Flower. 

4. Lamrun album, non fatens, folio oblongo. 
C. B. P. White Archangel or Dead-Nettle. 

5. Lamrum parietarie facie. Moriſſ. H. R. 
Bleſ. Dead-Nettle, with the Face of Fellitory. 

6. Lamium folio caulum ambiente, minus. 
C. B. P. Lefler Dead-Nettle, with the Leaves 
encompaſſing the Stalk. | 
J. Lamiua rubrum minus, ſoliis profunde 
incifis. Raii Syn. Leſſer red Dead-Nettle, 
whoſe Leaves are deeply cut. 

8. Lau un album fætidum, folio ſubrob tum- 
do, minus. C. B. P. Leſſer ſtinking Dead-Nettle, 
with white Flowers and a roundiſh Leaf. 

9. Lamrv foliis, caulem ambientibus, ma- 
Jus. C. B. P. Greater Dead-Nettle, with the 
Leaves encompaſſing the Stalk. | 

10. Lamurum orientale, nunc moſchatum, 
nunc fætidum, magno flore. Tourn, Cor. Eaſtern 
Dead-Nettle, ſometimes ſweet-ſcenred, and 
ſometimes ſtinking, with a large Flower. 


11. Lamton orientale, foliis eleganter Iaci- 
niatis. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Dead-Nettle, with 


elegantly jagged Leaves. 
4 


12. LamiuM orientale incanum, flore albo, 
cum labio ſuperiori crenato. Tourn. Cor. Hoary 
Eaſtern Dead-Nettle, with a white Flower, 
whoſe npper Lip is notched. ( | 

13. Lamon orientale incanum, fore pur- 
puraſcente, cum labio ſuperiori crenato. Tourn. 
Cor, Hoary Eaſtern Dead-Nettle, with a 
purpliſh Flower, whoſe upper Lip is notched. 

14. LamiuvMm orientale album latifolium 

altiſimum. Tourn. Cor. Talleſt Eaſtern Dead- 
Nettle, with a broad Leaf, and a white 
Flower. 
The firſt, ſecond, ſixth, ſeventh, eighth 
and ninth Sorts, are annual Plants, which 
grow wild on dry Banks in ſeveral Parts of 
England; ſo are rarely preſerved but in Bo- 
ranic Gardens, for the ſake of Variety. All 
theſe Sorts flower in March and April, and 
their Seeds are ripe ſoon after, which if per- 
mitted to ſcatrer, the Plants will come up in 
great Plenty, and become troubleſome Weeds. 
The firſt Sort is uſed in Medecine ; but the 
Markets are ſupplied with it, from the Fields. 
The fourth Sort is alſo very common un- 
der Hedges, in divers Parts of England; 
this is alſo uſed in Medecine. The Roots of 
this Sort ſpread very far under Ground; fo 
where it once fixes, it is very difficult to era- 
dicate, eſpecially under Hedges or Trees, where 
the Roots of this Plant will intermix with 
thoſe of the Plants, ſo that they cannot be 
eaſily taken out, without diſturbing the Roots 
of the Plants. The third Sort is a Variety of the 
fourth, from which it differs in the Colour of 
the Flowers, which in this are of a bright red 
Colour. Theſe two are abiding Plants, which 
propagate themſelves very faſt by their 
creeping Roots. | 

The fifth, tenth and eleventh Sorts, are 

annual Plants, which do not grow wild in 
England, but are equally hardy with -thoſe 
Lefore-mentioned. Theſe flower early in the 
Spring, and if their Seeds are permitted to 
ſcatter, the Plants will come up in the Au- 
rumn in great Plenty, The fifth Sort has no 
great Beauty, ſo is only preſerved for Variety, 
being very like our common Dead-Nettle, 
except in the Difference of the Leaf. But 
the tenth Sort deſerves a Place in ſome ab- 
ject Part of the Garden, for the Beauty of 
its Leaves in Winter, which are variegated 
ſomewhat like the common Cyclamen, and 
make an Appearance very like that Plant 
in Winter. Thefe Leaves, in dry Weather, 
have a musky Scent on their being gently 
rubbed; but if they are bruiſed, they become 
ſtinking and diſagreeable. 
The twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth 
Sorts, are abiding Plants, which will trail on 
the Ground, and fend forth Roots from the 
Joints of their Stalks, whereby they propa- 
gate themſelves very faſt; fo where-ever they 
are permitted to have Room in a Garden, 
oy ſhould be kept within Compaſs ; other- 
= e they will ſpread, and become trouble- 
OMe. 
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LAMPSANA, Nipplewort. 
The Characters are; | 

It bath a femifloſculous Flower, confiſting of 
many half Florets, upon which the Embryos ſit, 
and are included with them in a multifid Cup, 
conſiſting of one Leaf, which afterward becomes 
7 2 d Veſſel including many narrou- pointed 

The Species are ; Fa. 

1. LAurs ANA. Dod. Pempt. Common Nip- 
ple wort. 

2. LAurs ANA folio ampliſſimo criſpo. Pe- 
tiver, Nipplewort with a large curled Leaf. 

3. LAurs ANA orientalis elatior, foliis nigris 
maculis aſperſis. D. Sherard. Taller Eaſtern 
Nipplewort, with Leaves ſpotted with black 
Marks. 

The firſt Sort is a very common Weed on 
dry Banks, and on the Way- ſides, in moſt 
Parts of England ; the other two Sorts were 
brought from abroad into the Botanic Gar- 
dens, where they are preſerved for Variety, 
but they are not allowed a Place in any other 
Gardens. | 

'Theſe are all annual Plants, which flower 
in April, and their Seeds ripen in June, 
which if permitted to ſcatter, will ſtock the 
Ground with Plants ; ſo that where they are 


admitted, there ſhould be but few of the 


Plants ſuffered to ſeed, and thoſe ſhould be 
in ſome rude abject Part of the Garden, leſt 
Oy their ſcattering Seeds, they ſhould fil the 

arden, and overbear ſuch Plants, as bet- 
ter deſerve a Place. 

But where the common Sort hath been ſuf- 
fered to ſhed its Seeds, and thereby become a 
troubleſome Weed, it may be deſtroyed by 
keeping it houghed down before it comes to 
flower, ſo that no Plants be permitted to 
ſcatter Seeds; for as it is an annual Plant, 
ſo where-ever Care is taken to prevent its 
Seeding, it will in two or three Years be ab- 
ſolutely deſtroyd. | 

The firſt Sort was formerly uſed in Medi- 
cine in England, and is ſtill continued in Uſe 
in other Countries: but it is not mentioned 
by the College of Phyſicians in their Diſpen- 


ſatory. 


LAND. Its Improvement. 
1. By Inclaſing. 

Incloſing of Lands, and dividing the ſame 
into ſeveral Fields, for Paſture or Tillage, is 
one of the moſt principal Ways of Improve- 
ment, firſt, by aſcertaining to every Man his 
juſt Property, and thereby preventing an In- 
finity of Treſpaſſes and Injuries, that Lands 
in common are ſubject unto; and, ſecondly, it 
being of itſelf a very great Improvement; 
for where Land is properly incloſed, and the 
Hedge- rows planted with Timber-trees, Oc. 
it preſerves the Land warm, and defends and 
ſhelters it from the violent cold nipping Winds, 
which in ſevere Winters frequently deſtroy 
much of the Corn, Pulſe, or whatſoever grows 
on the open Field or champain Grounds. 
And where it laid down for Paſture, it yields 
much more Graſs than the open Fields, and 


LA 
the Graſs will begin to grow much ſooner in 
the Spring. The Hedges and Trees alſo afford 
Shelter for the Cattle, from the cold Winds in 
Winter, as alſo Shade for them in the great 
Heats of Summer. And theſe Hedges afford 
the diligent Husbandman Plenty of Fuel, as 
alſo Plough-boot, Cart-boot, &c. And where th 
are carefully planted and preterved, furniſh 
him with Timber, and Maſt for his Swine : 
or where the Hedge-rows are planted with 
Fruit-trees, there will be a Supply of Pruit 
for Oyder, Perry, &c. Which in moſt Parts 
of England, are of no ſmall Advantage to the 
Husbandman. 

By this Method of Incloſing, there is alſo 
much more Employment for the Poor, and is 
therefore a good Remedy againſt Beggery ; forin 
thoſe open Countries, where there are great 
Downs, Commons, Heaths and Waſtes, there is 
nothing but Poverty and Idleneſs to be ſeen 
amongſt the Generality of their Inhabitants. 
It is very obſervable of late Years, how much 
advantage the Incloſing of the Land in Mor- 
cheſterſbire, and ſome other Counties at a Di- 
ſtance from London, has been to the Inhabi- 
tants ; for before this Method was introduced 
amongſt-them, the Lands for the moſt part 
lay in Commons, Sc. Upon which the poorer 
Sort of People built themſelves Cottages with 
mud Walls, where they contented themſelves 
with a Cow or. two, and ſome Swine : and 
thoſe of them who were more induſtrious than 
the reſt, travelled to the Neighbourhood of 
London every Spring, where they were em- 
ployed in the Gardens and Fields for the 
Summer Seaſon, and in Autumn they re- 
turned to their native Countries, where th 
lived in Winter, upon what Money they had 
ſaved in Summer. But ſince they have con- 
verted their Waſtes and Commons into In- 
cloſures, there are but few of the Inhabitants 
of thoſe Countries, who come to London for 
Work, in compariſon to the Numbers that 
formerly came ; ſo that moſt of the Labourers, 
who come to London for Employment, are 
either Welſh, or Inhabitants of ſome diſtant 
Counties, where this Improvement hath not 
as yet been introduced. 

The advantages of incloſing Land are now 
ſo generally known, that there is no Occaſion 
for me to enumerate them here; ſince the Im- 
provements which have been made of late 
Years, in ſeveral Parts of England, and the 
Increaſe of Rent, that is every-where made 
by thoſe who incloſe, are ſufficient Argu- 
ments, to enforce the Practice, and render it 
general; more eſpecially in the North, where 


it is moſt neglected; becauſe it would greatly 


ſhelter the Lands, and render them much 
warmer than they now are. 

In incloſing of Land, there ſhould be 
regard had to the Nature of the Soil, and what 
it is intended for ; becauſe Corn-Land ſhould 
not be divided into ſmall Parcels; for beſides 
the Loſs of Ground in Hedges, Ec. th* Corn 
doth ſeldom thrive ſo well in ſmall Incloſures, 
as in more open Fields; eſpecially where the 
Trees are large in the Hedge-rows. Ky 
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Graſs alſo in Paſtures is not ſo ſweet near 
RR: under the Drip of Trees, as in an 
Expoſure; ſo that where the Incloſures 

are made too ſmall, or the Land over-planted 
with Trees, the Herbage- will not be near ſo 
good, nor in ſo great Plenty, as in larger 
Fields. Therefore, before a Perſon begins to 
incloſe, he ſhould well conſider how he may 
do it to the greateſt Advantage : as for in- 
ſtance, it is always neceſſary ro have ſome 
ſmaller Incloſures near the Habitation, for the 


Shelter of Cattle, and the Conveniency of 


ſhifting them from one Field to another, as 
the Seaſon of the Year may require ; and 
hereby the Habitation, Barns, Stables and Out- 
houſes, will be better defended from ſtrong 
Winds, which often do great Damage to thoſe 
that are expoſed to their Fury. Theſe {mall In- 
cloſures may be of ſeveral Dimenſions; ſome 
of them three, four, ſix or eight Acres in Ex- 
tent ; but the larger Diviſions for Corn ſhould 
not contain leſs than twenty or thirty Acres, 
or more, according to the Size of the Farm. 
The uſual Method of Incloſing Land, is 
with a Ditch and Bank ſet with Puick. But 
in Marſh Land, where there is plenty of Wa- 
ter, they content themſelves with only a Ditch, 
by the Sides of which they uſually plant Sa/- 
lows or Poplars, which being quick of Growth, 
in a few Years afford Shade to the Cattle ; 
and when they are lopped, produce a con- 
fiderable Profit to their Owners. In ſome 
Counties, the Diviſion of their Lands is by 
dry Walls, made of flat Stones, laid regu- 
larly one upon another, and laying the top 
Courſe of Stones in Clay, to keep them to- 
gether, the Weight of which ſecures the un- 
der ones. But in ſome Parts of Suſſex and 
Hampſhire, they often lay the Foundation of 
their Banks with flat Stones, which is of a 


conſiderable Breadth at Bottom : upon which 


they raiſe the Bank of Earth, and plant the 
Hedge on the 'Top, which in a few Years 
makes a ſtrong durable Fence, eſpecially if 


they are planted with Holly, as ſome of thoſe 


in Suſſex are. 


In Marſhes and open Paſtures, where there 


are no Hedges, the Ditches are generally made 
fix Feet wide at the Top, eſpecially thoſe 
which are on the Side of high Ways or 
Commons ; but the common Ditches about 
Incloſures, are ſeldom more than three Feet 
and a half wide at Top, and one Foot and a 
half at Bottom, and two Feet deep ; that the 
Sides may have a good Slope, and not be too 
upright, as they are frequently made about 
London, ſo that they are continually waſhing 
down with great Rains. In theſe narrow-bot- 
tomed Ditches, the Cattle cannot ſtand to 
turn themſelves, ſo as to crop the N But 
where the Ditches are made wider, they ſhould 
be proportionally deeper: as for inſfance, if 
the Ditch is made five Feet broad, it muſt 
be three Feet deep ; and if ſix Feet broad, three 
and a half Feet deep, and ſo in proportion. 
The Method of Incloſing Lands, by raiſing 
high Banks of Earth, on the Side of which 
the Quick is planted, (as it is too much practi- 


ſed in many Places near London) is intolerable ; 
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for it is not only unſightly, but very expenſive: 
for theſe Banks are continually waſhing down, 
ſo that they muſt be repaired eyery Year at 
leaſt, if not oſtener; otherwiſe the Earth will 
be in few Years waſhed from the Roots of the 
Quick, that for want of proper Nouriſhment, 
the Hedge will ſoon decay : which js the 
Caſe with the greateſt Number of the Hedges 
about London. Beſide, it is a very uncertain 
way of planting Quick on the Side of a 
eep Bank, where all the Moiſture runs off; 
ſo that, if the Spring ſhould prove dry, after 
it is planted, there is a great Hazard whether 
half the Plants will grow; and thoſe that take, 
ſeldom make much Progreſs; whereas thoſe 
planted on the plain Surface, where th 
enjoy the Advantages of Sun and Moiſture, 
will in four Years make a better Fence, than 
one of theſe Bank Hedges will in eight Years, 
and will continue good much longer than the 
other. 'Therefore I ſhould adviſe the Banks 
on which the Hedges are to be planted, not 
to be raiſed more than one Foot above the 
Surface of the Ground, where the Land is 
dry, and in wet Land not more than two 
Feet, which will be enough. 

I ſhall now mention the moſt proper Plants 
for making of Fences for the different Soils 
and Situations, ſo as to anſwer the Expecta- 
tion of the Planter: and firſt the white Thorn is 
eſteemed the beſt for Fencing, and will grow 
upon almoſt any Soil, and in any Situation; 
but it ſucceeds beſt on a hazle Loam. 
this there are three or four Varieties, which 
differ in the Breadth of their Leaves, and the 
Size of their Haws; but that Sort with the 
{ſmalleſt Leaves and Haws, will make the 
cloſeſt Fence. For it is very certain, that the 
Branches of all Sorts of Trees, are produced 
at a Diſtance in proportion to the Size of 
their Leaves; ſo that 7ews, and other Ever- 
green Trees, with ſmall Leaves will always 


make a cloſer Hedge, than other Trees, whoſe 


Leaves are larger. Therefore for the cloſeſt 
Hedge, the ſmalleſt Haws ſhould be choſen ; 
but where the moſt vigorous Shooters are 
required, for the Advantage of Lopping, there 
the largeſt Haws ſhould be preterred. But 
as theſe Hedges are uſually planted from a 
Nurſery, where the Haws are promiſcuouſly 
ſown, ſo it is very common to ſee two or 
three Sorts, planted in the ſame Hedge, which 
may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed, when they have 
obtained Strength, by the Difference of their 
Growth, Indeed, where a Perſon is curious in 
raiſing of his own Lick, it is worth while, 
to gather the Haws ſeparately, and ſow them 
apart, and each Sort ſhould be planted in ſe- . 
parate Hedge, which will render the Hedges 
more equal in their Growth. If theſe Haws 
are ſown in the Places where they are de- 
ſigned to remain for a Fence, they will make 
a much greater Progreſs in a few Years, than 
thoſe which aretranſplanted ; but as the Seeds 
remain a whole Year in the Ground, before 
the Plants appear, ſo few People care to prac- 

tiſe this Method. 
The next to the white Thorn, is the black 
Thorn, which tho not ſo generally eſteemed Go 
N n the 
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the white, yet it will make an excellent Fence, 
where proper Care is taken in the Planting 
and After management of it; and the Loppings 
of this Hedge make much the beſt Buſhes, 
and are of longer Duration for Dead-hedges, 
than any other Sort; and are very proper 
to mend Gaps in Fences ; for their Branches 
being beſet with ſharp long Thorns, the Cattle 
are not ſo apt to crop them as the white Thorn, 
and ſome other Sorts, Theſe Hedges are alſo 
berter, if the Stones are ſown on the Spot 
where they are to remain, than where the 
Plants are taken from a Nurſery. 

The Crab will alſo make a ſtrong durable 
Fence ; this may be raiſed by ſowing of the 
Kernels in the Place where the Hedge is de- 
ſigned ; but then there ſhould be great Care 


taken of the Plants while they are young, to 


keep them clear from Weeds, as alſo to guard 
them from Cattle. When theſe Stocks have 
obtained Strength, ſome of them may be 
grafted with Apples for Cyder, where the 
Fence is not expoſed to a publick Road: but 
theſe Grafts ſhould not be nearer than thirty-five 
or forty Feet, leſt they ſpoil the Hedge, by 
their Heads overgrowing and dripping on it. 

The Holly is alſo an excellent Plant for 
Evergreen Hedges, and would claim the Pre- 
ference to either of the former, were it not 
for the Slowneſs of its Growth while young, 
and the Difficulty of tranſplanting of the 
Plants, when grown to a moderate Size. This 
will grow beſt on cold ſtony Lands, where if 
it once takes well, the Hedge may be rendred 
ſo cloſe and thick, as to keep out all Sorts of 
Animals, and will grow to a great Height, and 
is of long Duration. Theſe Hedges may be 
raiſed by ſowing of the Berries, in the Place 
where they are deſigned to remain: but as 
they remain in the Ground an intire Year, 
before the Plants appear, ſo few Perſons 
care to wait ſo long; therefore the uſual Me- 
thod is to plant the Hedges with Plants of 
three or four Years Growth ; but where this 
is praiſed, they ſhould not be tranſplanted 
till toward the End of March; and the Sur- 
face of the Ground ſhould be covered with 
Mulch, near their Roots, after they are planted, 
to keep the Earth moiſt ; and if the Seaſon 
ſhould prove dry, the Plants ſhould be wa- 
tered at leaſt once a Week, until they have 
taken Root, otherwiſe they will be in Danger 
of miſcarrying. 

The Alder will alſo make a good Hedge, 
when planted on a moiſt Soil, or on the Side 
of Rivers or large Ditches; and will preſerve 
the Bank from being waſhed away, where 
there are running Streams; for they ſpread 
pretty much at Bottom, and ſend forth Suckers 
from their Roots in great Plenty. But theſe 
Hedges ſhould be ſhear'd at leaſt once a Year, 
in order to make them thick. Theſe Alder- 
hedges are very ornamental, when they are 
well kept, in large Gardens; and as they will 
thrive beſt on wet ſwampy Lands, where many 
other Plants will not live, ſo they ſhould be 
ſelected for ſuch Situations. 


Of late Years the Fur ze has been much pro- 


pagated ſor Hedges in ſeveral Parts of Eng- 
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land, and indeed will make a good Fence on 


poor ſandy or gravelly Soils, where fey 
other Flants will grow. The beſt Method of 
raiſing theſe Hedges is, to ſow the Seed about 
the latter End of March, or the Beginning of 
April, in the Place where the Hedge is de. 
ſigned ; for the Plants will not bear to be tran. 
planted, unleſs it be done while they are 
young, and then there is great Hazard of their 
Taking. The Ground where the Seeds are 
to be fown, ſhould be well cleanſed of Weeds, 
and the Surface made light ; then there ſhould 
be two'or three Drills made (according to the 
Width which the Hedge is intended) about 
half an Inch deep, into which the Seeds 
ſhould be ſcattered pretty thick ; and then 
the Drills ſhould be filled up with the Head of 
a Rake, to cover the Seeds. 'This Work ſhould 
be performed in dry Weather ; for if much 
Wet falls ſoon after the Seeds are ſown, it is 
apt to burſt them, When the Plants are come 
up, they ſhould be kept clear from Weeds, 
that the Plants may ſpread; and grow thick at 
Bottom ; and if theſe Hedges are ſecured 
from Cattle browzing on them, and are cut 
every Spring, juſt before they begin to ſhoot, 
they will make an exceeding cloſe Fence : but 
where they are deſigned to be cut for Fuel, 
then the beſt Way is to let them ſpread in 
Width; and when they are two Years old, to 
cut them down in the Spring, juſt before they 
begin to ſhoot, within two or three Inches 
of the Ground, which will cauſe them to ſend 
forth a Number of Shoots from each Root, 
and thereby increaſe the Width of the Hedge; 
and by ſo doing the Plants will not run up tall 
and weak, and be in Danger of being u eighed 
down by great Falls of Snow. 'Theſe Hedges, 
when they are well grown, may be cut down 


every third or fourth Year for Fuel, ſo if there 


is a treble Row of Furze ſown, at about three 
Feet apart, they may be cut down alternately, 
ſo that there will be a Fence always remaining, 


But this is only recommended for ſuch ſandy 


Lands as let for a ſmall Rent, and where Fuel 
is ſcarce. The beſt Sort of Furze for this 
Purpoſe is the greater Kind, commonly cal- 
led the French Furze, which will grow to a 
great Height, and doth not ſpread ſo much 
as the ordinary ſmall Sort. 

Elder is ſometimes planted for Hedges, 
being very quick of Growth ; ſo that if Sticks 


or 'Truncheons, about four or five Feet long, 


be thruſt into a Bank ſlope-wiſe each Way, ſo 
as to croſs each other, and thereby form a fort 
of Chequer-work, it will make a Fence for 
Shelter in one Year. But as this is a vigorous 
growing Plant, ſo it will never form a cloſe 
Fence; and the young Shoots, being very ſoſt 
and pithy, are ſoon broken by Cattle, or un- 
lucky Boys. Beſides, where they are ſuffered 
to bear Berries, and theſe are ſcattered over 
the neighbouring Land, they will come up 
the following Spring, and become very trou- 
bleſome. Where theſe Hedges are planted, 
they may be cut down every third Year, neat 
the Ground; and theſe Stakes (when diveſt 
of their Bark, ſo as to prevent their Growing 


will laſt longer in the Ground, to ſupport 
Vines, 
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Vines, or any other Plants, which do not require 
tall Stakes, than any other Sort of Tree yet 
known. And where the Trees are ſuffered to 
grow to any conſiderable Size, the Wood is 
as hard as Box; ſo is very uſeful for Turners 
and Inſtrument-makers. The beſt Seaſon for 
planting of theſe Truncheons is ſoon after 
Michaelmas, becauſe theſe Plants ſhoot very 
early in the Spring. Of late Years, there have 
been many Hedges, and other Plantations, 
made of the white-berried Elder, for the 
Sake of their Fruit ro make Wine ; which if 
rightly made, hath the Flavour of Frontiniac 
Wine, and is by ſome Perſons vended for it. 

There are {ome other Plants, which have 
been recommended for Fences; but thoſe here 
enumerated are the only uſeful Sorts for ſuch 
Purpoſes ; ſo I ſhall paſs over the others, as not 
worthy of the Care of the Husbandman. And 
as to the farther Direction for Planting, and 
preſerving of Hedges, with Inſtructions for 
plaſhing or laying them, the Reader is de- 
fired to turn to the Articles of Fences 
and Hedges in the former Volume of the 
Gardeners Dictionary, where there are particu- 
lar Directions for theſe Works exhibired ; ſo 
I ſhall not repeat them here. 

'The Draining of Land, is alſo another great 
Improvement to it; for tho' Meadows and 
Paſtures, which are capable of being over- 
flowed, produce a greater Quantity of Herbage 
than dry Land; yet where the Wet lies too 
Jong upon the Ground, the Graſs will be ſour, 
and extremely coarſe. And where there 
is not Care raken in time to drain this 
Land, it will produce little Graſs, and ſoon 
be over-ran with Ruſhes and Flags, ſo as to 
be of little Value. The Land which is moſt 
liable to this, is cold ſtiff Clays, where the 
Water cannot penetrate, but is contained as in 
a Diſh; ſo that the Wet which it receives in 
Winter, continues till the Heat of the Sun ex- 
hales the greateſt Part of it. 

The beſt Method for Draining of theſe 
Lands, is, to cut ſeveral Drains acroſs the 
Land, in thoſe Places where the Water is 
ſubject to lodge ; and from theſe croſs Drains, 
to make a convenient Number of other Drains, 


to carry off the Water to either Ponds or Ri- 


vers, in the lower Parts of the Land. 'Theſe 
Drains need not be made very large, unleſs 
the Ground be very low, and fo ſituated as 
not to be near any River, to which the Water 
may be conveyed: in which caſe there ſhould 
be large Ditches dug at proper Diſtances, to 
contain the Water; and the Earth which 
comes out of the Ditches, ſhould be equally 
{ſpread on the Land, to raiſe the Surface. But 
where the Water can be conveniently carried 
off, the beſt Method is to make under-ground 
Drains, at proper Diſtances, which may empty 
themſelves into large Ditches, which are de- 
ſigned to carry off the Water. Theſe ſort of 
Drains are the moſt convenient, and as they 
arc hid from the Sight, do not incommode the 
Land, nor is there any Ground loſt, where 
theſe are made. | ; 


The uſual Method of making theſe Drains, 


is to dig Trenches, and fill their Bottoms with 
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Stones, Bricks, Ruſhes or Buſkes, which ate 


covered over with the Earth, which was du 
out of the Trenches : bat this is not the be 
Method, becauſe the Water has not a free 
Paſſage thro' the Drains, ſo that whenever 
there is a Flood, theſe Drains are often ſtopp'd- 
by the Soil which the Water frequently brings 
down with it. The beſt Method I have yet 
obſerved to make theſe Drains, is; to dig 
Trenches to a proper Depth fot 5 
the Water, which ſhould be three Feet wide 
at their Tops, and ſloped down to about a 
Foot wide at their Bottom; then having pre- 
pared a Quantity of good Bruſh-wood, the 
larger Sticks ſhould be cut out to Pieces of 
about ſixteen or eighteen Inches in Length, 
which ſhould be laid acroſs the lower Part of 
the Drain, at about fourteen Inches Diſtance, 
ſo as to leave about a Foot of the lower Part 
of the Drain open, thro' which the Water is to 
Paſs; then cover theſe Sticks with the ſmaller 
Bruſh-wood, Furze, Broom, or any other 
Kind of Bruſh, laying it lengthwiſe pretty 
cloſe; on the Top of theſe may be laid 
Ruſhes, Flags, E9c. and then the Earth laid 
on to cover the Whole. Theſe ſort of Drains 
will continue good for a great Number of 
Years, and are never liable to the Inconve- 
niencies of the other Drains; for the Water 
will find an eaſy Paſſage thro' them, and 
where there is plenty of Bruſh-wood, they are 
made at an eaſy Expence ; but in ſuch Places 
where Wood is ſcarce, it would be chargeable 
to make them. However in this Caſe, it would 
be a great Advantage to theſe Lands, to plant 
a ſufficient Number of Cuttings of Willow, or 
the black Poplar, on ſome of the moiſt Places, 
which would furniſh Bruſh-wood for theſe 
Purpoſes in four or five Years ; and as the Ex- 
pence of planting theſe Cuttings is trifling, 
ſo there cannot be a greater Advantage to an 
Eſtate which wants Draining, than to practiſe 
this Method, which is in every Perſon's Power, 
ſince there is little Expence attending of it. 

The beſt Time of the Year for making of 
theſe Drains, is about Michaelmas, before the 
heavy Rains of Autumn fall ; becauſe at this 
Seaſon, the Land is uſually dry, ſo that the 
Drains may be dug to a proper Depth. For 
when the Ground is wet, it will be very 
difficult to dig to any Depth, becauſe the Water 
will drain in, where-ever there is an Opening in 
the Ground. | 

When theſe Drains are made, and the Water 
carried off the Land, it will be proper to pare 
off all the Ruſhes, Flags, Sc. Which may be 
laid in Heaps in proper Places to rot, and will 
afford a good Manure for the Land. The 
Ground muſt alſv be ploughed, to deſtroy 
the Roots of noxious Weeds; and if jt be laid 
fallow for one Seaſon, and ploughed two or 


three times, it will greatly mend the Land. 


The Ruſhes and Flags, which were pared off 
the Ground, when rotten, ſhould be ſpread 
over the Surface, and the Graſs-ſced ſown 
thereon, which will greatly forward the Graſs, 
ſo that it may ſoon be brought to a good 
Turf; which Land thus mended, has been et 
for four times the Rent, it was ſet at 3 
There 
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There are ſome Perſons, who, after they have 
ver off the Flags, Ruſhes, Sc. from their 
and, lay them in {mall Heaps, and burn them 
in dry Weather, then ſpread the Aſhes on the 
Land to improve it; which is a good Method, 
where a Perſon is in Haſte to have Graſs again ; 
but where the Ground can be fallowed one 
Year, it will looſen the Soil, and more effec- 
tually deſtroy the Roots of all noxious Weeds; 
and the Ruſhes, £9c. when rotted, will afford 
a much larger Quantity of Manure for the 
than when it is burnt: beſides this can 

only be practiſed in the ſummer Seaſon, when 
the Weather is very dry ; for if there ſhould 
fall much Rain, the Fires will go out, and it 


will be impracticable to burn it. But where 


the Method of Burning is practiſed, the Heaps 
ſnould not be too great, and it ſhould burn 
very flowly ; which will render the Aſhes a 
much better Manure, than where the Fire is 
too violent, or the Heaps too large; for in 
this Caſe, the Inner-part will be over-burnt, 
before the Fire reaches the Outſide of the 
Heap. 


great Improvement to them, ſo the Floating 
or Watering of dry looſe Lands is not a leſs 
Advantage to them. This may be effected 
eaſily, w there are Rivers, or Reſervoirs 
of Water, which are ſituated above the Level 
of the Ground deſigned to be floated, by under- 
ground Drains, 
thoſe before directed for Draining of Land) 
thro which the Water may be conveyed at 

oper Seaſons, and let out on the Ground ; 
Fn order to this, there muſt be good Sluices 
made at the Heads of the Drains, ſo that 
the Water may never get out, but at ſuch 
times as it is required; for if this be not 
taken care of, the Water, inſtead of improving 
the Land, will greatly damage it. 

But where the Land lies ſo high, as that 
there is no Water in the Neighbourhood lying 
above its Level, it will be more expenſive, be- 
cauſe in ſuch Caſe the Water muſt be raiſed 
by Machines, from Reſervoirs or Streams 
which lie below it. The moſt common En- 

ine uſed for this Purpoſe, is the Perſian Wheel 

which being well deſcribed, and figured in 
Waoolridge's Art of Husbandry, is needleſs 
for me to repeat here). Yet notwithſtanding 
the Expence of raiſing the Water, it has 
been found greatly advantageous in many Parts 
of England, to drown the Lands; for the 
Profit has many times more than doubled the 
Charge. 

The Times for drowning of Land are after 
the Graſs is cloſe fed, from the Middle or 
latter End of November, till the End of April 
but it is done to moſt Advantage in the Spring, 
eſpecially if the Seaſon proves dry. Where 
the Land is very hot and dry, and it lieth con- 
venient to be watered at a ſmall Expence ; 
it ſhould be no every Week in dry hot 
Weather, which will prove a great Advantage 
to the Land. But whenever this is done, 
there ſhould no Cattle be admitted while it is 


wet; for they will poach, and ſpoil the Turf, 


As the Draining of cold wet Lands is a 


made after the Manner of 
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Another great Improvement of Land i 
Burning of it, which for ſour, heathy, 17 


Ruſby-Land, be it either hot or cold, wet or 


dry, is a very great Improvement ; ſo that ſy 
Lands will in two or three Years aft 


er Burning, 
yield more, excluſive of the Charges, than the 
Inheritance was worth before. But this is not 
to be practiſed on rich fertile Land; for as the 
Fire deſtroys the acid Juice, which occaſions 
Sterility in the poor Land, ſo it alſo will 
conſume the good Juices of the richer Land 
and thereby impoveriſh it; ſo that it hath 
been with great Reaſon diſuſed in deep rich 
Countries. 

The uſual Method of BurningLand, is to 
pare off the Turf with a breaſt Plough, turn. 
ing of it over as it is cut, that it may dry the 
better. And if it prove hot dry Weather 
when this Work is done, then it needs no 
more Turning; but if Rain ſhould fall, it 
muſt be turned, and the Turfs ſet a little 
hollow, that they may dry the better ; and 
when they are thorough-dry, they may be laid 
on ſmall Heaps, about half a Cart-load on a 
Heap, or leſs ; for the ſmaller the Heaps are, 
provided there is Quantity enough to make a 
good Fire, ſo as to conſume the Whole to 
Aſhes, it is the better: if the Turf be full of 
fibrous Roots, or hath much Moſs or Fern 
on it, it will burn without any additional 
Fuel; but if it hath not, the Heaps ſhould 
be raiſed on ſmall Bundles of Heath, Fern, 
Gorze, &c. which will ſet the Whole on Fire; 
but there ſhould be no more of theſe things 
applied, than what is neceſſary to kindle 
the Fire, becauſe the flower the 'Turf con- 
ſumes, the better will be the Aſhes. When the 
Turf is wholly conſumed, the Aſhes ſhould be 
equally ſcattered over the Ground in a calm 
Day, leſt the Wind ſhould drive it in Heaps, 
Then the Land ſhould be gently ploughed, 
and the Seeds ſown thereon ; for if the Ground 
is plough'd too;deep, the Aſhes will be buried 
too low for the Roots of the Graſs or Corn 
to reach them, for a conſiderable Time; nor 
ſhould the Aſhes lie too near the Surface, be- 
cauſe then the Roots will reach them too 
ſoon, and the Strength of the Aſhes will be 
ſpent to nouriſh only the Blade; ſo that the 
Corn will grow too rank in Winter, and 
when the Roots in the Spring ſtrike down 
lower, they will meet with a poorer Soil, 
ſo that the Stalks and Ears will not have ſo 
much Advantage from the Improvement, as 
the uſeleſs Blade. But where Care is taken in 
this Particular, it is wonderful what Succeſs it 
hath: for by this Method, the pooreſt Plains, 
and ſour heathy Lands, have been rendered 
as fertile, as almoſt any good cultivated Ground 
whatever. 

It is alſo a very great Improvement, where 
Land is over grown with Broom, Furze, &c. 
to ſtub them up by their Roots; and when 
they are dry, lay them on Heaps, and cover 


them with the Parings of the Earth, and burn 
them, and ſpread the Aſhes over the Ground. 
By this Method vaſt Tracts of Land, which 
to their 
Owners, 


at preſent produce little or nothing 
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3, might be made good for a ſmall Ex- 
In 15 4 to become good Eſtates to the 

ietors. 
755 ſeveral other Improvements of Land 
by Dunging, will be exhibited under the Ar- 
ticle Manure. And as to the Improvement 
of Land, by ſowing of Graſſes, Sc. that is 
mentioned under the ſeveral Articles, where 
the Plants are treated of; as the different Kinds 
of Clover or Treſoil under Trifolium, the St. En 
under Onobrychis, Lucern under Medica, Ray 
Graſs under Gramen, Spurry under Spergula, to 
which Articles the Reader is deſired to turn. 


LAPATHUM, Dock. 

In the former Volume there are only three 
Species of this Gcnus enumerated, (viz) 
The Pontic Rhubarb, the Baſtard Monks Rhu- 
barb,and the Patience: but as there are ſeveral 
other Species, ſome of which are uſed in Me- 
dicine, ſo I ſhall enumerate them in this Place. 

1. LayaTHUM folio acuto plano. C. B. P. 
Sharp- pointed Dock. 

2. LayaTHuUM folio acuto criſpo. C. B. P. 
Curled ſharp-pointed Dock. 

3. LArATHUxM folio acuto rubente. C. B. P. 
Blood wort or ſharp-pointed Dock, with red 
Veins and Footſtalks to the Leaves. 

4. LayATHUM folio acuto, flore aureo. C. B. P. 
Sharp-pointed Dock, with golden Flowers. 

5. LayATHUM acutum minimum. F. B. The 
leaſt ſharp-pointed Dock. 

6. LapaTHUM vulgare, folio obtuſo. F. B. 
Common broad lea ved Dock, vulgarly called 
the Butter Dock. 

7. LArATH uA Hlveſtre, folio ſubrotundo, 


ſeminis involucris dentatis nobis. Mor. Hiſt. 


Common Broad-leaved Dock, with indented 
Covers to the Seeds. 

8. LaraTHuM aquaticum, folio cubitali. 
C. B. P. Great Water Dock. 

9. LArATHUM aquaticum minus. C. B. P. 
Leſſer Water Dock. 

Io. LayaTHUM pulc hrum Bononienſe ſinua- 
tum. J. B. The Fiddle Dock. 

11. LayaTHuM bortenſe latifolium. C. B. P. 
The true Monks Rhubarb. 

12. LAP ATHUA Chalepenſe, folio acuto, 
ſeminum involucris profunde dentatis. Mor. Hiſt. 
Sharp- pointed Aleppo Dock, with the Seed- 
covers deeply indented. 

13. LArAT HUM Ægyptiacum annuum, pa- 
rietarie folio, capſula ſeminis longius barbata. 
Hort. Pif. Annual Egyptian Dock, with a 
pellitory Leaf, and long Beards to the Seed- 
veſſels. 

14. LaraTuumM Orient ale, folio latiſſimo 
undulato & mucronato, ſive Rbabarbarum ve- 
rum. The true Rhubarb. 

The ten firſt- mentioned Sorts grow wild 
in many Parts of England, and are ſeldom 
admitted into Gardens; but as ſeveral of theſe 
are uſed in Medicine, ſo I have put down the 
Names by which they are diſtinguiſhed amongſt 
the Botaniſts. 'The firſt and third Sorts are 
directed by the College of Phyſicians, to be 
uſed in Medicine; but the People who ſupply 
the Markets, take the Roots of all the Sorts 


promiſcuouſly ag they find them. 'Theſe two 
| Vor. II. 
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Sorts grow near Hedges, and in ſhady Lanes; 
which are not much frequented, in moſt Parts 
of England; but the third Sort is leſs com- 
mon than the firſt, from which it differs in 
nothing but the Stalks and the Veins of the 
Leaves being red. 

The Roots of the eighth Sort are alſo uſed 
in Medicine; this is the Plant which Muntin- 
gius, a curious Botaniſt of Groningen in Hol- 
land, ſuppoſes to be the Herba Britannica of 
the Antients, which was found to be a ſove- 
reign Remedy for the Scurvy. 'This Sort 
grows frequently in ſtanding Waters, where it 
produces Leaves two and a half or three Feet 
in Length. When this Sort is planted on dry 
Land, or the Water drained off the Ground, 
where it naturally grows, it will not riſe to 
near the Size of thoſe Plants which grow in 
deep Waters. 

The cleventh Sort, whoſe Roots are uſed 
in Medicine, and is the true Monks Rhubarb, 
is not common in England; ſo that thoſe who 
uſe Roots of Eugliſʒñh́ Growth, are ſupplied 
with the Patience Dock, or the round-leaved 
Alpine Dock, both which Sorts are cultivated 
in the Engliſh Gardens. 

The twelfth and thirteenth Sorts are Fo- 
reigners, which have been introduced by rhe 
Curious in Botany for the ſake of Variety; 
but they are not uſed in Medicine, and as they 
are Plants of no great Beauty, ſo they do not 
merit a Place unleſs in Botanic Gardens, for 
the ſake of Variety. The twelfth, Sort will 
continue two or three Years, but the thirteenth 
Sort is an annual Plant. 

'The Seeds of the fourteenth Sort I received 
for the true Rhubarb : theſe were gathered by 
a Gentleman who was on the Spot, where 
the Roots are taken up, and ſent to * 
burgh in Muſcovy, for the Supply of Europe; ſo 
that there isno great Reaſon todoubrof its being 
the true Kind. This Sort is extremely hardy; for 
the Seeds were ſown in the full Ground, where 
the Plants came up, and have remained, without 
any other Care but to keep them clear from 
Weeds: ſo that, when we can obtain Seeds 
from theſe Plants, it may be ſown for Uſe, 
ſince it appears to be equally hardy with our 
common Docks, and there is little Reaſon to 
fear that it may be equal in Goodneſs to the 
Foreign Rhubarb. 

All the Sorts of Dock are propagated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in Autumn, ſoon 
after they are ripe ; for when the Seeds are 
kept out of the Ground until Spring, they will 
remain a whole Year in the Ground before 
the Plants appear ; whereas thoſe ſown in Au- 
tumn, will come up the following Spring. 
Where the Seeds of the true Rhubarb (or 
any of the other Sorts, whoſe Roots are uſed 
in Medicine) are ſown to propagate the 
Plants, they ſhould have a Soil rather moiſt 
than dry, and of a pretty good Depth, that 
the Roots may have room to run down. The 
Seeds ſhould be ſown thin ; and in the Spring, 
when the Plants come up, they ſhould be 
houghed out, after the manner directed for 
Parſuips and Carrots, leaving the large growing 
Kinds (as the true Rhubarb, Rhapontic, and 
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Alpine round-leaved Dock) two Feet and a 


half aſunder at leaſt, becauſe theſe produce 
very large ſpreading Leaves, and if they have 
not ſufficient room to grow, the Roots will be 
ſmall. When this is done, the Plants will re- 
quire no other Management, but to keep them 
clear from Weeds ; and in two or three Years 
Time the Roots will be fit for Uſe, when they 
ſhould be taken up ſoon after their Leaves 
decay in Autumn. But it will be well worth 
trying, whether thoſe Plants whoſe Flower- 
ſtems are pinched off, ſoon after they appear 
in Spring, (fo are never ſuffered to flower or 
ſeed) do not produce betrer Roots, than 
thoſe which are permitted to ſeed, becauſe 


we find moſt other Roots grow ſticky and 


tough after they have ſeeded, and are not 
near ſo good for Uſe as before; and as theſe 
Plants frequently ſend out Flower-ſtems the 
ſecond Year, ſo it may be neceſſary to prevent 
their Growth in order to encourage their 
Roots. 


LARIX, The Larch Tree. 

There is a particular Sort of this Tree, which 
was brought from America, which is growing 
in the Garden of Mr. Peter Collinſon at Peck- 
bam in Surry, which differs from the European 
Kind, in having darker Shoots. This Kind I do 
not find mentioned by the Botaniſts, nor 
has it been long known in Europe, tho! it 
grows plentifully in ſome of the Northern Parts 
of America, 'This doth not promiſe to make 
ſo large Trees as the European Kind, ſo ſhould 
be planted with Trees of lower Growth to form 
Clumps and Amphitheatres, where it will make 
a Variety in Summer, when its green Leaves 
appear. It may be propagated by Seeds, af- 
ter the ſame Manner as hath been directed 
for the European Kind, in the Former Volume 
of the Gardeners Dictionary; and being a Na- 
tive of cold Countries, will endure the ſevereſt 
Cold of this Climate, 


LATHYRUS, Chichling Vetch. 
The Species omitted in the former Volume 
are: 

1. LATHVYRVs ſativus, fore fructuque albo. 
C. B. P. Garden Chichling Vetch, with white 
Flowers and Fruit. 

2. LATH Rus ſatiuus, flore purpureo. C. B. P. 
Garden Chichling Vetch, with a purple Flower. 

3. LATHYW Rus ſylveſtris major. C. B. P. 
Great wild Chichling Vetch. 

4. LAruvRUSs Vlveſtris major, flore atro 
purpureo. Inſt, R. H. Great wild Chichling 
Vetch, with a dark purple Flower. 

5s. LAT Rus latifolius, flore albo. Inſt. R. H. 
Everlaſting Pea, with a white Flower. 

6. LArnvxus anguſtifolius, ſemine macu- 
Joſo. C. B. P. Narrow-leaved Chichling Vetch, 
with a ſpotted Seed. | 

7. LaTayrus anguſtiſſimo folio, Americanus 


variegatus. C. B. P. The moſt narrow-leaved 


American Chichling Vetch, with a variegated 
Flower. 
8. Latyuyrus annuus, flore caruleo, ochri 


ſiliqua. H. L. B. Annual Chichling Vetch, 


with a blue Flower, and a Pod ſhaped like 
Ochrus. 
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9. LArH Rus Bæticus, fore luten. Par; 
Theat. Spaniſh Chichling Vetch, with a 4, 
| yel- 

low Flower. h 

Io. LaTtHyrus Iuteus latifolius. Bot. Monſ, 
Broad-leaved yellow Chichling Vetch. 4 

11, LaTHTRUs anguſtifolius, filiqud birſy; 
C. B. P. Narrow-leaved Chichling Vetch, with 
a hairy Pod. 

12. La ruxxvs Jatifolius annuus, ſiliq; 
articulatd hirſutiore. H. R. Par. Broad-jeayeq 
annual Chichling Vetch, with a very rough 
jointed Pod. 

13. LArRHTRUS anguſtiſſimo folio, ſemine ro. 
tundo. H. R. Par. Narrow-leaved Chichling 
Vetch, with a round Seec. 

14. LArRHIRVUs anguſtiſſimo folio, ſemine ay. 
guloſo. H. R. Par. Narrow-leaved Chichling 
Vetch, with an angular Seed. 

The firſt Sort here mentioned is frequently 
cultivated for Uſe in ſeveral Parts of Europe; 
but in England it is rarely to be met with, 
unleſs it be in Botanic Gardens, where it i 
preſerved for the ſake of Variety. This Plant 
may be cultivated in the ſame Manner as ares 
and may be uſed for the ſame Purpoſes ; but 
the beſt Method is to ſow them in Drills about 
eighteen Inches aſunder, and ſo kecp the 
Ground houghed with a Plough to deſtroy 
the Weeds between the Rows, in the ſame 
Manner as is practiſed for Peas; by which 
Method the Plants will thrive exceedingly, 
and become a great Improvement to poor 
ſandy Land. 

The ſecond Sort is a Variety of the firſt, 
from which it only differs in the Colour of 
the Flower, this having a fine purple Flower, 
and is by many Perſons ſowed in Gardens by 
way of Ornament. If the Seeds of this Sort are 
ſowed in Autumn, the Plants will come up, 
and abide the Winter very well; fo will flower 
the following May; but if the Seeds are ſown 
in the Spring, the Plants will not flower till 
July or Auguſt: fo that by ſowing at the two 
different Seaſons, theſe may be continued in 
Beauty for ſeveral Months. 


The third Sort has been by ſome Perſons 


ſown for Feed for. Cattle; but it doth not 
anſwer near ſo well for this Purpoſe as the 
firſt Sort, ſo is not worth Cultivating. The 
fourth Sort is a Variety of the firſt, from 
which it differs in the Colour of the Flower; 
ſo is preſerved by the Curious in Botany, for 
the ſake of Variety. 

The fifth Sort is a Variety of the common 
Everlaſting Pea; the Flowers of this being 
white, are preſerved by ſeveral Perſons for 
the Variety; but it is not ſo beautiful as the 
common Sort. This may be propagated in 
the ſame Manner as is directed for the com- 
mon Sort, in the firſt Volume of the Gardeners 
Dictionary. 

The nine following Sorts are preſerved in 
ſome curious Gardens, for the Variety of their 


Flowers. Theſe may all of them be propa- 


gated by ſowing of their Seeds, either in Spring 
or Autumn; but thoſe which are ſowed in 
Autumn, ſhould have a light Soil, and a warm 
Situation, where the Plants will abide the W in- 


ter, and come to flower early the following 
| Spring, 


Spring, and their Seeds will ripen in 7uly. But 
thoſe which are ſown in the Spring, ſhould 
have an open Expoſure, and may be planted 
upon almoſt any Soil ; for they are not very 


tender Plants in their Culture. Theſe Sorts 
ſhould all of them be ſown where they are de- 


ſigned to remain, for they ſeldom ſucceed 


when they are tranſplanted; ſo that where 
they are ſown for Ornament, there ſhould be 
ſix or eight Seeds ſown in a ſmall Patch, in 
different Parts of the Borders of the Flower- 

arden ; and when the Plants come up, 
they ſhould be carcfully kept clear from Weeds ; 
and when they are grown two or three Inches 
high, there ſhould be ſome Sticks put down 
by them to ſupport them; otherwiſe they 
will trail on the- Ground, and become un- 
ſighily ; beſides, they will trail on whatever 
Plants grow near them. 

The ſixth and the fourteenth Sorts, I have 
ſcen cultivated in ſome, Kitchen-gardens for 
the Table, and are by the People in ſome 
Parts of Germany conſtantly eaten as Peas; 
but as they are not near ſo tender or well-taſted 
2s Peas, ſo 1 believe few Perſons in England 
will ever cultivate them for that Purpoſe. 


LAVENDULA, Lavender. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume 
are: 

1. LAVxNDVUTLA latiſolia Indica ſubcine- 
rea, Ipicd breviore. H. R. Par. Broad- lea ved 
Indian Lavender, with a ſhort Spike. 

2. LavexnpuLa latifolia Hiſpanica tomen- 
toſa. Inſt. R. H. Broad-leaved woolly Spaniſh 
Lavender. 

3. LAVEN DVI A /atifolia, flore albo. C. B. P. 
Broad-leaved Lavender, with a white Flower. 

Theſe Sorts are diſtinguiſhed by moſt 
Writers in Botany ; but I believe the firſt Sort 
here mentioned to be the ſame with the broad- 
leaved barren Lavender, mentioned in the for- 
mer Volume of the Gardeners Dictionary, 
which is a Degeneracy from the common 
Sort ; for by planting Slips or Cuttings of this 
Sort, they will often alter, and become nar- 
row-leaved, when the Plants will produce 
Flowers in as great Plenty as the common 
Sort, tho', while they continue to have broad 
Leaves, they do not produce any Flowers, 

The ſecond Sort is not common in Fngland; 
this was found by Doctor Tournefort in Spain. 
The third Sort is a Variety of the common 
broad-leaved Kind, from which it only differs 
in the Colour of the Flower. 

Theſe may all be propagated by Slips or 
Cuttings, which ſhould be planted in the 
Spring, juſt before the Plants begin to ſhoot ; 
which if Kept watered in dry Weather, will 
ſoon take Root, and moſt of them vill pro- 
duce Flowers the fame Year. They are very 
hardy in reſpect to Cold, provided they have 
dry hungry Soil, in which they will abide 
many Years, and become woody. 


LAURUS, The Bay-tree. 
To this Article muſt be added: 
1. Lavxus Americana mas, foliis ſubrotun- 
dis, floribus in capitulum collettis. Houſt. Male 


I 


American Bay, with roundiſh Leaves, and | 
Flowers collected in a Head. | | 
2. Lavavs Americana femina, foliis ſub- 


rotundis, fructu albo umbellato. Houſt. Female 
American Bay, with roundiſh Leaves, and 


white Fruit growing in an Umbel. 


Theſe two Sorts were diſcovered by the late 
Doctor William Houſtoun, at La Vera Cruz ; 
from whence he ſent the Seeds into Europe, 
which have furniſhed ſome curious Gardens with 
the Plants. Theſe being Natives of a warm 
Country, muſt be preſerved in Stoves ; other- 
wiſe they will not live thro' the Winter in this 
Climate, eſpecially while they are young ; bur 
when they have been raiſed to have Strength, 
they may be kept in a warm Green-houſe, 
without any Fire. During the ſummer Months, 
they may be placed in the open Air, in a warm 
ſheltered Situation ; but they ſhould not re- 
main too long abroad in Autumn, for if the 
Froſt ſhould pinch them, they will ſoon decay. 
In warm Weather, theſe Plants muſt be fre- 
quently watered ; but in Winter they ſhould 
have it more ſparingly, unleſs they are kept 
warm, when they will require a greater Share. 
As theſe Plants retain their Leaves in Winter, 
ſo they make an agreable Variety amongſt 
other Exotic Plants in the Stove, They 
may be propagated by Layers, when the 
Plants are ſtrong enough to ſend forth good 
Shoots ; for as they do not produce Seeds in this 
Country, ſo it will be difficult to obtain them 
from Abroad. 'The beit Time to lay .down 
the Shoots, is in April, when you ſhould give 
them a Hot-bed, which will greatly forward 
their making of Roots, eſpecially if they are 
duly watered. But they will not have Roots 
enough to tranſplant before the next Spring. 


LEPIDIUM, Dittander or Pepperwort. 
The Characters are: 

The Flower conſiſts of four Leaves, which 
are placed in form of a Croſs, from whoſe Cup 
ariſes the Piſtillum, which afterward becomes a 
ſpear- ſhaped Fruit, which is divided in the mid- 
ale by a Partition into two Cells, which contain 
many oblong Seeds. 

The Species are: 

1. LEPIDTUN latifolium. C. B. P. Com- 
mon broad-leaved Dittander, or Poor- man's 
Pepper. 

2. LPI DTU humile incanum arvenſe. Inſt. 
R. H. Low hoary Dittander, or Pepper- 
wort, 

3. LxprDprun gramineo folio, five Iberis. 
Inſt. R. H. Graſs-leaved Dittander, or Sciatica 
Creſs. 

4. LxpIDTUx humile, minus incanum, Ale- 
picum. Inſt. R. H. Low greener Dittander of 
Aleppo. | 

5. Leeipium capillaceo folio, fruticoſum 
Hiſpanicum. Inſt. R. H. Shrubby Spaniſh Dit- 
tander, with very narrow Leaves. 

6. Leeipiuvm Orientale, naſturtii criſpi folio. 
Tourn. Or. Eaſtern Dittander, with a curled 
creſs Leaf, | 

J. Leyiprium Orientale, naſturtii folio, caule 
ve ſicario. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Dittander, with 
a creſs Leaf, and a ſwelling Stalk. 4 
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8. Lryipium orientale, caryophylli * 
Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Dittander, with a clove- 
gilly-flower Leaf, | | 

The firſt and third Sorts are directed by 
the College of Phyſicians to be uſed in Medi- 
cine. The firſt grows wild in ſome Parts of 
England, but is generally cultivated in Gar- 
dens for Uſe. 'The Herb and Root of this 
Sort were formerly uſed in Sauce, to give a 
warm biting Taſte thereto; and ſome poor People 
Have mixed a few of the Leaves in their Sallets, 
for the ſame Purpoſe. This Sort is eaſily pro- 
pagated, by planting any ſmall Pieces of the 
Root, either in Spring or Autumn, after the 
Manner directed for Horſe Radiſh ; but it 
ſhould be placed in ſome odd Corner of the 
Garden, and not near other Plants, becauſe 
the Roots will ſpread and ſhoot up at a great 
Diſtance, ſo as to over-run the Ground where 
it is planted, 

The third Sort may be propagated, by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown in the Spring ; and when 
the Plants are come up, they ſhould be thin- 
ned, ſo as to leave them eight or ten Inches 
aſunder, and keep them clear from Weeds ; 
which is all the Culture they require. 'The ſe- 
cond Year the Plants will produce Seeds, arid 
the old Roots will remain ſeveral Years, pro- 


vided they are not in too rich Ground. The 


Leaves and Seeds of this Plant are uſed in Me- 
dicine. 

The ſecond and fourth Sorts are trailing 
Plants, which propagate very faſt by their 
creeping Roots: theſe are preſerved in Botanic 
Gardens for Variety, but there is little Beauty 
in them. E: 

The fifth Sort was diſcovered by Doctor 
Tournefort in Spain. This grows ſhrubby, 
and will abide the Cold of our ordinary Win- 
ters in the open Air, provided it is planted on 
a poor dry Soil. It may be propagated either 
by Seeds or Cuttings. 

The other three Sorts were diſcovered by 
Doctor Tournefort in the Levant, from whence 
he ſent their Seeds to the Royal Garden at 
Paris. Theſe are alſo preſerved in Botanic 
Gardens for the ſake of Variety, and may be 
eaſily propagated by Seeds. 


LEPIDOCARPODENDRON. 
We have no Engliſh Name for this Genus. 
The Characters are; 

It bath a large ſcaly Flower-cup, in which 
are included many Florets, ſome of which are 
apetalous, and appear like Hairs, and other are 
hermaphrodite ; from the middle of the Flowers 
ariſes the Ovary, which is incloſed in a Sheath ; 
the Seeds bave long Plumes like Feathers ad- 
bering to them. 

The Species are; 

I. LeeipocarPoDENDRON folio ſaligno 
lato, caule purpuraſcente. Boerb. Lepidocar- 
podendron with a broad willow Leaf, and a 
purpliſh Stalk. 
2. ILxptDOCARPODENDRON foliis anguſtis 
longis ſalignis, nervo rubro, forum plumis vi- 
olaceo-purpureis. Boerb. Lepidocarpodendron 
with long narrow willow Leaves, having a 
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red Vein, and the Plumes of the Flowers of 3 
violet-purple Colour. e 

3. LEeiDOcarroDENDRON foliis anguſti . 
mis gramineis, fructu cancellato, ſemine coro- 
nato. Boerb. Lepidocarpodendron with v 
narrow graſs Leaves, a hooded Fruit, and 4 
crowned Seed. 

There are ſeveral other Sorts of theſe Trees 
which naturally grow in the Country near 
the Cape of Good Hope, from whence thoſe 
here mentioned were brought into the Fy. 
ropean Gardens; where they are preſerved by 
the Curious to add to the Variety in the 
Green-houſe. 

Theſe Plants may be propagated in the 
ſame Manner as hath been directed for Cons- 
carpodendron, and the Plants may alſo be 
treated as thoſe; ſo it will be needleſs to 
repeat it in this Place. | 


LEUCANTHEMUM, Ox-eye Daizy. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume 
are ; 

1. LevcANTHEMUM montanum, fol/is cthryſ- 
anthemi, Inſt. R. H. Mountain Ox-eye Laizy, 
with corn-marygold Leaves. 

2. LEUCANTHEMUM gramineo folio. Inf. 
R. H. Graſs-leaved Ox-eye Daizy. 

3. LEUCANTHEMUM latiſſimo folio, flore 
maximo. Inft. R. H. Broadeſt-leaved Ox-eye 
Daizy, with a large Flower. 

4. LEvcanNTHEMUM Luſitanicum, argenteo © 
Jaciniato folio. Inſt. R. H. Portugal Ox-Eye 
Daizy, with a ſilver jagged Leaf. 

5. LEvcANTHEMUM Americanum frute- 
ſcens, foliis Iatis conjugatis & aſperis, fore albo, 
capitulis ſquamoſis. Houſt. Shrabby American 
Ox-eye Daizy, with broad rough Leaves 
growing oppoſite, a white Flower, and a ſcaly 

up. 

The four firſt- mentioned Sorts are hardy 
Plants, which will live in the open Air in 
England: they may be propagated by ſowing 
of their Seeds on a Bed of light freſh Earth, 
in the Beginning of March ; and when the 
Plants begin to appear, they ſhould be care- 
fully clear'd from. Weeds, and in very dry 
Weather they ſhould be refreſhed with Water, 
which will greatly promote their Growth. 
When they are. about two Inches high, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted into Beds, at about 
eight Inches Diſtance, obſerving to water 
them until they have taken new Root ; after 
which Time they will require no other Care, 
but to keep them clear from Weeds, till the 
Autumn following, when they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted into the large Borders of the Pleaſure- 
garden, where they are deſigned to remain: 
in which Places they will afford an agreeable 
Variety, when intermixed with other hardy 
flowering Plants, and will abide a long time. 

The fifth Sort was diſcovered by the late 
Doctor William Houftoun at Campechy, from 
whence he ſent the Seeds into Europe, whereby 
many Gardens have been ſtored with this 


Plant. 'This Sort being a Native of a warm 


Country, will not live in this Climate, unleſs 
it is placed in a Stove in the Winter : bu 
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the middle of Summer, it will abide the open 
Air in a warm Situation, and will thrive bet- 
ter at that Seaſon Abroad, than if it were kept 
in the Stove ; becauſe the Leaves of this Plant 
are very ſubject to contract Filth, and Inſects 


lodge upon them, whereby the Plants are 


rendered unſightly, and ſeldom thrive. This 
Sort may be propagated by Cuttings during 
the Summer Months, which ſhould be planted 
in Pots filled with freſh Earth, and plunged 
into a moderate Hot-bed of Tannersbark, 
obſerving to ſhade them until they have taken 
Root, and give them plenty of Water : and 
when the Cuttings are rooted, they ſhould 
be placed in the open Air in a warm Situation, 
where they may remain until the latter End 
of September, when they ſhould be removed 
into the Stove ; obſerving to let them have a 
large Share of freſh Air in the Day-time, while 
the Weather continues moderate; but as the 
Cold increaſes, ſo they ſhould be ſecured there- 
from. Theſe Plants require but a moderate 
Warmth in Winter, ſo ſhould be placed with 
the more hardy Stove-plants, and will require 
to be often refreſhed with Water. With this 
Management, the Plants will grow 8 or 10 
Feet high, and add tothe Variety in the Stove. 


LICHEN, Liver wort. 

There being two Sorts of this Plant, which 
are uſed in Medicine, and one of thoſe being 
accounted a ſovereign Remedy for the Bite 
of Mad -dogs, ſo I thought it would not be 
improper to mention them here, tho" they are 
Plants which cannot be propagated by any 
Method, except by paring up the 'Turf of 
Graſs whereon they grow, and laying it down 
in ſome moiſt ſhady Place, where, if the Turf 
takes Root and thrives, theſe Plants will 
ſpread and do well. The two Sorts are; 

I. Licutex fpetraus latifolius, five Hepa- 
tica fontana. C. B. P. Common broad-leay'd 
Liverwort. | 

2. Licnen terreſtris cinereus. Raii Syn. Aſh- 
coloured ground Liverwort. 

The firſt Sort grows on the Sides of Wells, 
and in moiſt ſhady Places, not only on the 
Ground, but on Stones, Bricks or Wood. Of 
this there are ſeveral Varieties, which are diſtin- 
guiſhed by the'Curious in Botany ; but as they 
are Plants of no Uſe, fo I ſhall not enumerate 
them here. 

The ſecond Sort (which is uſed to cure the 
Bite of Mad-dogs) grows on Commons and 
open Heaths, where the Graſs is ſhort, in moſt 
Parts of England, eſpecially on Declivities, 
and on the Sides of Pits. This ſpreads on the 
Surface of the Ground, and when in Perfec- 
tion, is of an Aſh- colour; but as it grows old, 
it alters, and becomes of a Dark-colour. This 
is often carried into Gardens with the Turf 


which is laid for Walks and Slopes; and where 


the Soil is moiſt and cool, it will ſpread, and 
be difficult to deſtroy.; ſo that it renders the 
Graſs unſightly : but this is the only Method 
yet known to have it grow in Gardens, where 
it is deſired. = 

This is eſteemed a ſovereign Remedy for the 


Bite of Mad-dogs, and hath been for many 
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Years uſed with great Succeſs. It was com̃- 
municated. to the Royal Society, by Mr. 
George Dampier, whoſe Uncle had long uſed 
this Plant, to cure the Bite of Mad-dogs, on 
Men and Animals, with infallible Succeſs ; the 
Method of. taking it he has delivered as fol- 
loweth: Take of the Herb, and dry it either 
in an Oven, by the Fire, or in the Sun; then 
powder it, and paſs it thro' a fine Sieve ; mix 
this with an equal Quantity of fine powdered 
Pepper ; the common Doſe of this Mixture is 
four Scruples, which may be taken in warm 
Milk, Beer, Ale, or Broth. He alſo adviſeth 
the Part bitten to be well waſhed, as alſo the 
Cloaths of the Perſon who is bit, leſt any of 
the Snivel or Drivel of the Mad-dog, ſhould 
remain. If the Perſon bitten be full-grown, 
he adviſed that he be blooded, beforethe Medi- 
cine is taken ; and to uſe the Remedy as ſoon 
after the Bite as poſſible, as alſo to repeat the 
Doſe two or three ſeveral Mornings faſting. 


LIGUSTRUM, Privet. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume 
are; 

I. LicusTRUM Capenſe ſempervirens, folio 
craſſo ſubrotundo. Hort. Elth. Evergreen Pri- 
vet of the Cape of Good Hope, with a thick 
roundiſh Leaf. 

2. LicusTRUM Agyptiac um, Albenna vel 
Alcanna Arabum. Feſſ. Egyptian Privet, called 
Alhenna or Alcanna by the Arabians. 

3. LicusTROIDEs, quod Liguſtrum America- 
num aculeatum, fructu teſticulato. Plum. Prickly 
American Privet, with teſticulated Fruit. 

The firſt Sort is a Native of the Cape of 
Good Hope, from whence it was brought into 
the Gardens in Holland, where it hath been 
propagated and communicated to ſeveral Parts 
of Europe. This Plant is pretty hardy, ſo 
may be preſerved in a common Green-houſe, 
with Oranges, Myrtles, &c. Where it will make 


an agreable Variety. It may be propagated 


by laying down the tender Shoots, which will 
take Root in one Year, and may then be 
tranſplanted into ſmall Pots filled with freſh 
light Earth, obſerving to water and ſhade 
them until they have taken new Root ; after 
which 'Time, they may be treated in the ſame 
Manner as Myrtles, or any other hardy Exotic 
Plant, which requires to be houſed in Winter. 

The ſecond Sort grows plentifully in Egypt, 
and ſome other Places in the Eaft, from whence 
the Seeds have been ſent to Europe, and man 
of the Plants have been raiſed, which proved ſo 
tender, that few of them have been preſerved. 
The Leaves of this Tree dried and powdered, 
are a great Merchandiſe throughout the Turkiſh 
Empire, and the neighbouring Countries, 
where it is uſed to dye the Hair and Nails of 
the Inhabitants of a yellow Colour. 

This Sort ma be propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown early in the Spring on 
a Hot- bed; and when the Plants are come up, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted into ſeparate ſmall 
Pots filled with freſh rich Earth, and plunged 
into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, where they 
muſt be treated after the ſame Manner as the 
young Coffee-Trees, and muſt be conſtantly 
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preſerved in the Stove ; for they are too tender 
to thrive in the open Air in this Climate, 
even in the warmeſt Seaſon of the Year. 

The third Sort was diſcovered by Father 
Plumier in America; the Seeds of this Plant 
were ſent into England by the late Dr. William 
Heuftoun, who gathered them at Campechy. 
This Sort is tender, and requires to be preſerved 
in Stoves, during the winter Seaſon ; other- 
wiſe it will not live in this Country. 

This Sort will grow to the Height of 
ten or twelve Feet in this Country, and is 
more hardy than the former; ſo will thrive in 
the open Air during the Summer-months, pro- 
vided it is placed in a warm Situation ; and in 


Winter it may beplaced in a Stove with Plants, 


which require only a moderate Warmth to 
preſerve them. This Plant muſt be frequently 
watered ; for it grows naturally on moiſt ſwampy 
Soils, near the Sea. 'Theſe may be both pro- 
pagated by laying down their Branches in the 
Spring, which if duly watered, will be rooted 
by the next Spring, when they may be taken 
off, and tranſplanted into Pots filled with light 


freſh Earth, and then plunged into a moderate 


Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, which will greatly 
promote their taking new Root; but they muſt 
be watered and ſhaded, until they are rooted ; 
then they may be treared in the ſame manner 
as the old Plants. | 


©" LILIO-ASPHODELUS, Lily-Aſphodel. 
To this Article muſt be added; 

1. LILIo-AsPpHODELUSs Americanus ſemper- 
virens maximus polyanthos albus. Hort. Elth. 
Greateſt ever-green American Aſphodel-lily, 
with many white Flowers. 

2. L1itio-AsproptELvs IJuteus minor. Inſt. 
R. II. The leſſer yellow Aſphodel-lily. 

3. LIIIOo-AsPpnODFETLUS Pheniceus minor. 
Inſt. R. H. The leſſer red Aſphodel-lily. 

4 LIIIOo- As P HODDETLVs Americanus, flore um- 
bellato albo, coſtd purpured notato. Plum. Cat. 
American Aſphodel-lily, with white Flowers 
growing in an Umbel, and a Stalk marked 
with Purple. | 

5. Litio-Aspruopervs Americanus, foliis 
ſcillæ, fore umbellato maximo purpureo. Plum. 
Cat. American Aſphodel-lily, with Leaves like 
the Squill, and large purple Flowers growing 
in an Umbel. 

6. L1t10-AspropeLvs Americanus biſolius, 
fore fingulari purpureo. Plum. Cat. American 
Lily-aſphodel, with two Leaves, and a ſingle 
purple Flower. 

The firſt, fourth, fifth, and ſixth Sorts are 
Natives of the warm Parts of America; ſo muſt 
be preſerved in Stoves, otherwiſe they will 
not live thro' the Winter in this Country. 
Theſe may be propagated very eaſily, for 
their Roots creep under Ground, and ſend 
forth many new Plants at a Diſtance from the 
old Root, which ſhould be taken off in the 
Spring, and each Plant put into a pretty large ſe- 
parate Pot, filled with rich light Earth, and 
then plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of 
Tanners-bark, to forward their taking new 
Root : they muſt alſo be frequently rel 
with Water, but it muſt not be given in large 


eſned 
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uantities, eſpecially until they have 
— Root, leſt it ſhould roy. the = 
Fibres. 

Theſe Plants thrive and produce the; 
Flowers plentifully in England, when they are 
conſtantly kept plunged in the Bark-ſtoye. foo 
the Fibres of the Roots will frequently cre 
thro' the Holes at the Bottom of the po 
and ſtrike into the Bark, which is of prey 
Service to the Plants, During the winter 
Seaſon, when they are not very free in 
Growth, they ſhould not have too much Wa. 
ter; but in Summer they will require to have 
plenty of Water in hot Weather. When the 
Pots are filled with the Roots, they ſhould be 
taken out and divided to propagate them , the 
beſt Time for this is, when the Leaves are 
in the leaſt vigorous State, which is generally in 
March, When theſe Roots are parted, it ſhould 
be done with Care, ſo as not to break or bruiſe 
the larger Roots; for thoſe bruiſed are very 
ſubject to rot. 'Theſe Plants ſhould not be 
ſhifred out of the Pots too often, for that will 
prevent their Flowering ; for where the Roots 
are confined, (provided it be not too much) 
they will always flower moſt freely; ſo that 
they need not be tranſplanted oftener than 
once every Year. 

In Summer, when the Weather is hot, theſe 
Plants ſhou!d have a large Share of free Air, by 
opening of the Glaſſes of the Stove ; but they 
ſhould never be placed abroad in the open Air, 
for they are too tenderto thrive abroad in this 
Climate in the warmeſt Seaſons. 'Theſe Plants 
wht flower in June, July, and Auguf, 
tho' ſometimes they will flower both earlier 
and later in the Year: and when they are in 
Flower, they afford an agreeable Scent, and 
make a fine Appearance. 

The ſecond and third Sorts are very hardy 
Plants, which will thrive in almoſt any Soil or 
Situation, and do greatly increaſe by their 
Roots. Theſe are to be managed in the ſame 
Manner as hath been directed, in the former 
Volume of the Gardeners Dictionary, for the 
two larger Sorts ; ſo I ſhall not repeat it here. 


LILIO-HY ACINTHUS, Lily-Hyacinth. 
The Characters are; 

It bath a lily Flower, which is compoſed of 

fix Leaves, and ſhaped like the Flower of Hya- 

cinth ; whoſe Pointal aſterward becomes a giovt- 


lar pointed Fruit, for the moſt part three-cor- 


nered, and divided into three Cells, in which 

are contain'd many Seeds, which are almoſt round. 

To theſe Notes muſt be added, the Roots, which 

are ſcaly, and ſhap'd like thoſe of the Lily. 
The Species are; 

1. Litt1o-HyactxTaus vulgaris, flore - 
ruleo. Inſt. R. H Common Lily-Hyacinth, 
with a blue Flower. ; 

2. Litio-Hyacintavs vulgaris, flore mi- 
wveo. Inſt. R. H. Common Lily-Hyacinth, 
with a Snow-white Flower. 

3. Litio-HyacinTHus vulgaris, flore ru- 
belly. Juſt. R. H. Common Lily-Hyacinth, 
with a red Flower. 

Theſe Plants are propagated by Off-ſers from 


their Roots, in the ſame Manner as Ln 
an 


flower the latter End o 
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and Crown Imperials; the beſt Time to 
take up their Roots is in Fly, ſoon after the 
Leaves are decayed.. 'Theſe Roots may be 
dried in a ſhady Place, and kept out of the 
Ground till Michaelmas ; when they ſhould be 
planted in the Borders of the Flower-garden, 
amongſt other hardy bulbous and tuberoſe- 
rooted Flowers, where they will make a pretty 
Diverſity the following Spring, when they 
are in Flower. | | 

They will thrive in almoſt any Soil, which is 
not over-moiſt, or too ſtrong Clay, and in al- 
'moſt any Situation which is open, and not 
ſhaded by Trees. The Roots ſhould be planted 
four or five Iuches deep, and where they are 
planted ina Bed by themſelves, ſhould be placed 
about a Foot Diſtance from each other : but as 
they are very hardy, and donot require any Co- 
vering, ſo they are very proper for adorning 
the large Borders of the Flower-garden. 

The Roots may remain in the Ground un- 
diſturbed two or three Years, which is the 
better Method to obtain a large Increaſe of 
their Roots, than if they are removed every 
Year. When the Roots are taken up and dried, 
the Off- ſets ſhould be intirely ſeparated from the 
- and thoſe which are ſmall, muſt be 
again in a Nurſery-bed at abour 
five or ſix Inches Diſtance, where they may 
remain for a Year or two, until they have 
acquired Strength to flower; when they may 
be tranſplanted into the Borders of the Flower- 
garden, The Off-ſets being ſmall, muſt never 
remain long out of the Ground, becauſe they 
are ſubject to ſhrivel; and then, if they are 
planted, and there ſhould happen much Rain 


ſoon after, they will ve. Theſe Plants 

April, or the Begin- 

ning of May, when they make a pretty Appea- 

rance, their Flowers being in Shape like the 
Starry Hyacinth. 

Theſe Plants may alſo be propagated by 

Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in Pots or Caſes 


filled with freſh light Earth, ſoon after they 


are ripe; and muſt be treated in the ſame 
manner as hath been directed for the Lilies 
and Martagons in the former Volume of the 
Gardeners Dictionary. The Plants raiſed from 
Seeds will not flower, until they are four or 
five Years old, which diſcourages moſt People 
attempting to propagate them by that Method ; 
tho, if it was more practiſed, there might be a 
greater Variety of theſe Flowers, than are at 
preſent to be found, fince it was by this Me- 
thod that the great Variety of curious Flowers 
now in being were obtained. 


LILIO-N ARCISSUS, Lily Paffodil. 
To this Article muſt be added: 

I. Litio-Narcissvs Jacobæus latifolius 
Indicus, rubro fore. Mor. Hi. Broad-leaved 
Indian Lily Daffodil, with a red Flower. 

2. Lit1o-Naxcrssvs Indicus maximus ſphe- 
ricus, floribus fl:irimis rubris liliaceis. Mor. 
Hift, Greateſt Indian Lily-Daffodil, with many 
lily-ſhap'd ſpherical Flowers. - 

; Litio-Narcissus Indicus pumilus po- 


Ham bos. Mor. Hiſt, Dwarf Indian lily-Daffo- 
dil, with many Flowers. | | | 
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4. Intio-Nancrssvs Zeylaniths lat ſolius, 
fore niweo .externt lined purpureũ ſtriato. Broad- 
lea ved Lily-Daffodil of Ceylon, with a ſnow- 
white Flower, ſtriped with purple Lines on 
the Out-ſide. ee d 7 Bog 
5. Litto-Narxcrssvs Indicus pumilus mo- 
nanthos albus. Mor. Hi. Dwarf Indian Lily- 
Daffodil, with one white Flower, | , 
6. Litio-Narxcissvs Iuteus vernus, Inft. 


R. H. Yellow ſpring Lily-Daffodil, 


J. Lririo-Narcrssvs luteus autumnalis ma- 
jor. Inſt. R. H. Greater yellow autumnal 
Lily- Daffodil, commonly called Autumnal 
Narciſſus. ' PIE ne the 
8. Lit10-Nazcissvs Inteus multiplex au- 
tumnalis. Inſt. R. H. Autumnal yellow Lily- 
Daffodil, with double Flowers 7 
9. Lirt1o-Nazxcissus Baticus Iuteusminor 
odoratiſſimus. Inſt, R. H. Leſſer yellow 
Lily-Daffodil of Bætia, with very ſweet 
Flowers. = Mo 
The firſt, ſecond, third and fourth Sorts 
are very tender Plants, fo require to be placed 
in a warm Stove, otherwiſe they will notabide 
the Winter in this Climate ; theſe are propa- 


gated by Off-ſers from their Roots, becauſe 


they rarely produce good Seeds in Europe. 'The 
beſt Time- to tranſplant the Roots, and to 
take the Off-ſets from them, is in the Spring, 
before they put out new Leaves. Theſe 
Roots ſhould be planted in Pots filled with 
freſh light ſandy Earth, and then plunged in- 
to a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, ob- 
ſerving to refreſhthem gently in warm Weather; 
but they ſhould not have too much Moiſture, 
for that will rot the Roots, eſpecially when 
they are newly tranſplanted, or at a Seaſon 
when they are not in Action. The beſt Method 
to increaſe the Roots, and to have them flower 
ſtrong and conſtantly, is to keep the Pots con- 
ſtantly plunged in the Bark-bed in the Stove ; for 
when they are placed on Benches in the Stove, 
the extreme Fibres of the Roots, which are 
at the Bottom and Sides of the Pots, are never 
well nouriſhed ; ſo they do not produce their 
Flowers ſo conſtantly or ſtrong, as thoſe which 
are plunged. In hot-Weather theſe Plants 
ſhould have a large Share of freſh Air, by 
opening of the Glaſſes of rhe Stove ; but in 
cold Weather they muſt be kept warm, other- 
wife the Roots will decay. 'I heſe Plants do 
not flower regularly at any Seaſon of the 
Year; for ſometimes they will flower in the 
Spring, and at other I imes late in the Sum- 
mer, or in Autumn; ſo that the Time of tranſ- 
planting of their Roots ſhould be varied ac- 
cording to the Time of their Flowering ; for 
thoſe which flower in the Spring, commonly 
drop their Leaves about Auguſt, when it is a 
proper Time to tranſplant them; whereas 
thoſe which flower in Autumn, will not drop 
their Leaves until the Middle of Winter. 
Therefore theſe muſt not be removed until the 
Middle or latter End of March : ſo that, when- 
ever their Leaves are decayed, and the Roots 
appear to be inactive, they may ſafely be 
tranſplanted, provided it be not in the Middle 
of Winter. Theſe Plants produce very beau- 
tiful Flowers, ſo are worthy of a Place in 
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every Stove, there being very few Exotic 
Plants, which make ſo fine an Appearance as 
theſe, when they are in Flower. 

The fifth Sort is much more hardy than any 
of the former, but will not abide the Cold 
of our Winters in England, if planted in the 
open Air : ſo that this Sort ſhould be treated 
in the fame Manner as hath been directed 
for the Guernſey and Belladonna Lilies, in 
the former Volume of the Gardeners Dictionary. 
This Sort is alſo propagated by Off-ſets from 
the Roots, but it increaſes ſlowly in this 
Country. | 

The ſixth, ſeventh, eight and ninth Sorts, 
will thrive in the open Air in this Country ; 
but the ſeventh Sort is the only common Kind 
in England: The others are preſerved by ſome 
few — who are curious in collecting 
uncommon Flowers. Theſe are all propagated 
by Off- ſets, for they ſeldom produce Seed 
in England. The beſt Time to tranſplant 
the Autumnal Kinds, is in Juhy, when their 
Leaves are intirely decayed ; but their Roots 
ſhould not be kept long out of the Ground; 
for they always begin to ſhoot out new Fibres 
in Auguſt, and in September they produce their 
Flowers; ſo that coming ſo late in the Seaſon, 
they are the more eſteemed, becauſe there are 
not a very 
Flowers then in Perfection. Theſe Plants are of 
humble Growth, ſo are proper to intermix with 
Colchicums, Autumnal Crocus s, and Cyclamens, 
in ſome of the Borders of the Flower-garden, 
where they will make a pretty Appearance for 
about a Month in the autumn Seaſon. 

They will thrive in almoſt any Soil or Situa- 
tion, provided it be not too wet ; for too great 
Moiſture in Winter, lying long near their Roots, 
will rot them, becauſe at that Seaſon they are 
in the greateſt Vigour; for after the Flowers are 
paſt, their green Leaves continue growing 
moſt Part of the Winter ; and as the Warmth 
comes on in the Spring, ſo their Leaves decay. 

The Sort which flowers in the Spring, ſhould 
not be tranſplanted ſo ſoon as the others; for 
the Leaves of this do not decay till toward the 
Middle of Fuly, ſo that theſe Roots ſhould 
be tranſplanted in Auguſt. This requires an 
Baſt or South-Eaſt Border; for if they are 
planted too much in the Shade, they will not 
flower ſo well, as when they have a more open 
or warm Situation. The Roots of all theſe 
Sorts ſhould remain untranſplanted two or three 
Years ; for if they arc removed every Year, 
they will not flower near ſo ſtrong, nor pro- 
duce ſo great Increaſe, as when they remain 
undiſturbed : but then the Surface of the Bor- 
ders in which they are planted, ſhould be 
cleaned from Weeds, and gently ſtirred, when 
the green Leaves are decayed, and a little 
freſh Earth ſpread over the Borders, which 


will greatly encourage the Roots, and cauſe 
them to flower ſtrong. 


LILIUM, Lily. 

To this Article muſt be added ; 

1. LIIIun purpureum minus, fore pleno. 
C. B. P. Leſſer red Lily, with a double Flower. 


2. Litivm cruentum polyantbos. Hort. Eyſt. 
Fiery Lily with many Flowers. 


great Variety of more beautiful 
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3. Litium bulbiferum latifolium majus. C 
Greater broad-lcaved bulb-bearing Lily. 25 

4 LITT bulbiferum minus. C. B. P. Smal- 
ler Bulb- bearing Lily. 


5. Li.tvm floribus reflexis, mont anum, fore 
albicante. C. B. P. The Martagon with a whitiſt 
Flower. 

6. LIII Vn floribus reflexis, montanum, fore 
maculis rubris inordinatis aſperſo. The Marta. 
gon with Flowers ſpotted inordinately with red 

7. Lit1um floribus reflexis, montanum, fore 
carneo. H. R. Par. The pale-red or fleſh. 
colour d Martagon. 

8. LILIVNoribus reflexis, montanum, lon- 
giore ſpicd. C. B. P. The Martagon, with a 
long Spike of Flowers. 


9. Litium floribus reflexis variis, five ter. 
tium. C. B. P. The ſtriped Martagon. 


10. LitiuM floribus reflexis, polyantbos al. 
bum punctatum. C B. P. The white ſpotted 
Martagon, with many Flowers. 

11. LILIU Byzantinum ſerotinum. Hort 
Eyſt. The late-flowering Martagon of Con- 
ftantinople. | | 

12. LitiumM floribus reflexis, Americanum 
maximum, flore rubente, ſerotinum. The greateſt 
American late-flowering Martagon, with red 
Flowers. | 

The firſt, ſecond and third Sorts of Lily 
are not very common in the Engliſh Gardens 
at preſent, but ſome Years fince they were in 
greater Plenty ; for as the Taſte for Gardening 
has greatly changed in England of late Years, 
ſo few People have been curious enough to 
preſerve many of the good old Flowers ; but 
have been fond of introducing new Kinds, 
which are not ſo beautiful as many of the old 
ones, which they turned out to make room 
for the new ones. 'Theſe Sorts are ſometimes 
found in ſome old Country Gardens, which have 
not been torn to pieces, from whence ſome 
few Perſons have retrieved them. In Holland 
they are more curious in preſerving all the 
Kinds of bulbous and tuberoſe-rooted Flowers, 
than in moſt other Parts of Europe; ſo that 
they have a very great Variety of theſe old 
Flowers in their Gardens, 

The fourth Sort is pretty common in ſeveral 
Gardens near Londen: this may be increaſed 
very faſt, by planting of the ſmall Bulbs, which 
come out upon the Stalks between the Leaves, 
which will ſoon become ſtrong Roots for Flow- 
ering ; but theſe Bulbs ſhould not be taken 
off, until the Stalks are beginning to decay. 

The fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, ninth, tenth 
and eleventh Sorts of Martagon, deſerve 4 
Place in every curious Flower-garden, for the 
Variety of their Flowers. Theſe are all pre- 
ſerved by the curious Floriſts in Holland, 
but are not very common in the Engli 
Gardens. 

The twelfth Sort was ſent from Penſylvania 
(where it grows in the Woods) to Mr. Peter 
Collinſon, who has a great Variety of theſe 
curious Flowers in his Garden at Peckban. 

They are all hardy Plants, and require ver) 
little Care to preſerve them, which renders 
them more valuable, 'The Manner of pro- 
pagating them having been exhibited 10 5 

ormer 


K 
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former Volume of the Gardeners Ditkionary, 
1 ſhall not repeat it here. 


LINARIA, Toad-flax: | 
To this Article muſt be added; _ 

1. LIN AR IA ſegetum, nummulariæ folio vil- 
toſo. Inſt. R. H. Corn Toad-flax, with a 
hairy money - wort Leaf, commonly called Flu- 
ellin or Female- ſpeed wel. . 

2. LIN ARI A ſegetum, nummularia folio au- 
rito E willoſo, fore Iuteo. Inſt. R. H. Corn 
Toad- flax, with a hairy eared money - wort 
Leaf, and a yellow Flower. Fa. 

3. LIN ARIA pumila vulgatior arvenſis. Inſt. 
R. H. Common low annual Toad-flax. 

4 Linaxia bederaceo folio glabro, ſeu 
Cymbalaria vulgaris. Inſt. R. H. Toad-flax 
with a ſmooth Ivy-leaf, commonly known by 
the Name of Cymbalaria. 

5. Linax1a quadrifolia Iutea. C. B. P. Four- 
leaved yellow Toad-flax. 

6. LIN ARIA annua anguſtifolia, floſculis a. 
bis longius caudatis. Triumpbet. Narrow-leaved 
annual Toad-flax, with ſmall white Flowers, 
having long Tails or Spurs. 

J. LINARIA quadrifolia ſupina. C. B. P. 
Trailing four-leaved Toad- flax. 

8. LIN ARIA capillaceo folio, odora. C. B. P. 
ny Toad-flax, with a very narrow 
Leaf, | 

9. Linaz1a Orientalis, fore Iuteo maximo. 
Journ. Cor. Eaſtern Toad-flax, with a very 
large yellow Flower. 

10. LINARIA latifolia triphylla, flore pur- 
pureo magno, rictu aureo. Inſt. R. H. Broad 
three-leaved Toad- flax, with a large purple 
Flower having a golden Standard. 

11. LIN ARIA annua anguſtifolia, flore ma- 


jore luteo. Mor. Hiſt. Narrow-leaved annual 


Toad- flax, with a larger yellow Flower. 

The firſt Sort here mentioned, is directed 
by the College of Phyſicians, to be uſed in 
Medicine; this ſtands in their Catalogue of 
Simples under the Title of Elatine. This, 
and the ſecond Sort grow wild amongſt the 
Corn, in divers Parts of England. They 
are both annual Plants, which ſcatter their 
Seeds, where- ever they are permitted to grow, 
and the young Plants generally come up in 
Autumn; ſo that they are more frequently to 
be met with amongſt beat, Rie, and other 
Crops which are ſown in Autumn, than in 
ſuch Lands as are ploughed in the Spring. 'The 
Flowers of theſe Plants are very ſmall, and 
come out at the Toints cloſe to Ss Footſtalks 
of the Leaves, and the whole Plant trails 
on the Ground; they uſually flower in June, 
and their Seeds are ripe in Auguſt. 


The third Sort is a low annual Plant, which 


is very common on arable Land in moſt Parts 
2 England; ſo is ſeldom admitted into Gar- 
ns. 5 
The fourth Sort was originally brought 
from Abroad, but is now become ſo common 
in many Parts of England, as to be thought 


a Native by ſome Perſons. This has been 


eſteemed a Plant very efficacious in ſome Diſ- 
tempers, but is not uſed by any of the 


Vor. II. 


Engliſh Phyſicians at preſent. It grows not 


LI 

only on the Ground, but on Walls, Pales, or 
whatever Place the Seeds fall; ſo it becomes 
a very troubleſome Weed, whereever it is 
ſuffered to ſeed. . | . 

The other Sorts are not Inhabitants of this 
Country; but are by the Curious preſerved 
in their Gardens, for the Variety of their 


Flowers. They are all of them Plants 0 


of 
ſhort Duration, ſeldom continuing after ey 
have perfected their Seeds; ſo that where the 
Seeds are not permitted to ſcatter, they ſhould 
be ſown every Year, in order to preſerve the 
Kinds. The Seeds ſhould be ſown in the 
Places where they are deſigned to remain; 
for the Plants do not thrive ſo well, when they 
ate tranſplanted. Some of theſe Seeds may be 
ſown in the Autumn, on a dry Soil, where the 
Plants will come up, and abide the Winter; 
and theſe will flo'zer much ſooner the follow- 
ing Year, than thoſe which are ſown in the 
Spring ; ſo that good Seeds may be certainly 
obtained from thoſe, whereas the Seeds of 
ſome Sorts do not ripen well in bad Seaſons 
on ſuch Plants which come up from the Spring- 
ſowing. But by ſowing at the two Seaſons, 
there will be a longer Continuance of the Plants 
in Flower. - Bus 

As theſe Plants require no farther Care, 
when they come up, but to thin them where 
they grow too cloſe, and to keep them clear 
from Weeds; ſo they may be allowed Room 
in the Borders of large Gardens, where they 
will add to the Variety; for they are Plants 
which do not ſpread far, ſo may be kept in 
proper Compaſs, and the different Colours of 
their Flowers will make a pretty Appearance 
amongſt other hardy Plants. 


LIPPIA. -\h 
This Plant was ſo named by the late Dr 
William Houſtoun, who diſcovered it at La 
Vera Cruz, in Honour to Dr. Auguſtus Lippi, a 
famous Botaniſt, who travelled to Egypt, and 
diſcovered many new Plants. 
The Characters are; 

It bath an anomalous Flower, conſiſting of one 
Leaf, which is divided into four Parts, and 
reſts on the Embryo, which afterwards becomes 
the Fruit, having two Seeds, which are incloſed 
in a ſmall Covering. © | 

We know but one Species of this Plant at 
preſent 3 ( VIZ. 7 6 | 

LiePtAa arboreſcens, fun - conjugatis oblon- 
555 capitulis ſquamoſis & rotundis. Houſt. Tree 

ippia, with oblong Leaves growing by Pairs, 

and having round ſcaly Heads. | 
This Plant, in the Country of its Native 
Growth, commonly riſes to the Height of eigh- 
teen or twenty Feet, and hath a rough Bark: 
the Branches come out by Pairs oppoſite, 
as alſo the Leaves, which are oblong, pointed, 
and a little ſawed on their Edges, From the 
Wings of the Leaves come out the Footſtalks, 
which ſuſtain many round ſcaly Heads, 
about the Size of a large Grey Pea, in 
which are many ſmall yellow Flowers appearing 
between the Scales, which are ſucceeded by 
the Seed - veſſels. | ; 
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The Seeds of this Plant were ſent to ſeytral 
curious Gardens in Europe, where ſome of the 
Plants have been raiſed ; but as the Country 


where it came from, is very warm, fo the 


Plants will not thrive in this Country, un- 
les they are preſerved in a warm Stove. 
Theſe may be treated in the ſame Manner 
as the 'other ſhrubby Plants, which are Na- 
tives of warm Countries; which is, to keep 
them always in the Stove, plunged in the 
Bark-bed, obſerving to give them a large 
Share of Air in warm Weather, and frequently 
refreſh them with Water ; but in Winter they 
muſt be watered more ſparingly, and be kept 
in a moderate Degree of Warmth ; otherwiſe 
they will not live thro' the Winter, eſpecially 
while they are young ; but when they have 
acquired Strength, they may endure a leſs 
Share of Warmth. 

As the Plants advance in their Growth, ſo 
they ſhould be ſhifted into larger Pots; but 
this ſhould not be too often repeated, for if 
they are removed into new Pots every Spring, 
it will be as often as they require; ſo that when 
theſe, and many other Exotic Plants, are too 
often removed, they do not thrive ſo well as 
when they are permitted to fill the Pots with 
their Roots. The beſt Time to ſhift theſe 
Plants is in April, at which Time the Tan of 
the Hot- bed ſhould be ſtirred, and freſh Tan 
mixed with ir, to increaſe the Heat. 'The 
Earth in which theſe Plants are planted, ſhould 
be freſh and light, but not too rich. 


LOBELIA. 
The Characters are 
It bath a tubulous anomalous flower, conſiſting 
of one Leaf, which is divided into many Parts, 
each being ſhaped ſomewhat like a Tongue, and 
are rect open like a Hand; this is incloſed in 


the Cup, which afterward becomes a ſoft oval 


Fruit, which is full of Fuice, and ſurrounds a 
Nut of the ſame Shape, which has a bard Shell. 
We know but one Sort of this Plant, 
(viz.) 
LoBELIa fruteſcens, portulace folio. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Shrubby Lobelia, with a purſlane 


This Plant was named by Father Plumier, 
who diſcovered it in America, in Honour to 
Dr. Lobel, a learned Botaniſt, who publiſhed 
the Figures of a great Number of Plants at 
Antwerp in 1581. and two or three other Books 
of Botany before that 'Time. 

The Seeds of this Plant were ſent to England, 
by Mr. Catesby in the Year 1124. who ga- 
thered them in the Babama I/ands, where 
the Plants grow in plenty, near the Shore of 
the Sea; and ſince that Time the Seeds have 
been ſent to England by Dr. William Hou- 
floun, who gathered them at La Vera Cruz, 
ſo that I believe the Plant is common in moſt 
of the warm Parts of America. 

It is propagated by Seed, which muſt - be 
procured from the Countries of its natural 
Growth, for the Plants will not produce them 
in Eur Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown in 


Pots, fi ſed with light ſandy Earth, and then 


plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, where 


LU 


the Plants will come up in about three Wel; 
provided the Bed is kept warm, and the Ear 
often watered. When the Plants are up, 
ſhould have freſh Air admitted to them in y 
warm Weather ; but if the Nights ſhould Prove 
cold, the Glaſſes of the Hor-bed ſhould be 
covered every Night with Mats, to keep che 
Bed in a proper Temperature of Heat; the 
Plants ſhould alſo be frequently refreſhed with 
Water, but it muſt not be given in large 
tities to them; for they are very 4 
and ſubject to periſ with much Moiſture, 
eſpecially while they are young. When te 
Plants are about two Inches high, they ſhouly lt 
be carefully taken ont of the Pots in which 
they were ſown, and each planted in a ſeps- = 
rate ſmall Pot, filled with freſh light ſand} 
Earth, and then plunged into the Hot-bey 
again, obſerving to ſhade them in the Heatriy ab 
the Day, until they have taken new Root; 9 
after which Time, the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ü 
ſhould be raiſed every Day to admit freſh Air it 
to the Plants, in proportion to the Warmth of = 
the Seaſon. They muſt alſo be frequently re. 
freſhed with Water. In this Hot- bed the 
Plants may remain, until the middle or latter 
End of September, when they muſt be removed 
into the Stove, and plunged into the Tan-bed, 
in the warmeſt Part of the Stove ; for they are 
very tender Plants while young, ſo muſt be 
kept very warm, otherwiſe they will not live 
thro' the Winter in this Country. They muſt 
alſo be frequently refreſhed with Water, but 
it muſt be given to them ſparingly during the 
Winter Seaſon ; for a little too much Moiſture 
willrot them at that Seaſon. In the Spring fol- 
lowing, the Plants may be ſhifted into a little 
larger Pots, and then plunged into a freſh Hot- 
bed to forward their Growth ; for if they are not 
puſhed on while they are young, they ſeldom 
ow to any Size, nor will they ever flower; 
10 that in order to have theſe Plants in any 
Beauty, they muſt be carefully managed. The 
Height to which theſe Plants uſually grow, is 
five or fix Feet, and they divide into ſeveral 
Branches, which are ſucculent, as are alſo the 
Leaves, which are as thick and full of Moi- 
ſture, as thoſe of Pur/iane, and being ever- 
green, the Plants make an agreeable Diverſity 
amongſt other tender Exotic Plants in the 
Stove ; for they are too tender to be removed 
into the open Air in this Country, even in the 
warmeſt Seaſon of the Year. The Leaves of 
this Plant are very ſubje& to contract Filth, 
by being kept conſtantly in the Stove ; there- 
fore they ſhould be waſhed with a Sponge 
every Month, to keep them clean, otherviſe 
they will appear unſightly. 


LUFFA, Egyptian Cucumber. 
The Charatters are; 

It bath a bell-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of one 
Leaf, which is divided into five Parts to tht 
Centre: there are Male and Female Flowers on 
the ſame Plant ; the Male Flowers are produced 
on ſhort Footſtalks, having no Embryo's: but the 
Female Flowers reſt on the Top of the Embryos, 


which afterward becomes a Fruit like a Cucumber 
to outward Appearance, but is not Halt, the 
ner- 


> fol- 
Hot- 


uner- part confifting of many fibres, which are 
2 rs — there are three Cells, which 
are filled with Seeds, which are almoſt of an oval 
Shape. | 5 | 
We have but one Sort of this Plant, (viæ) 

Lurra Arabum. Tourn. The Luffa of the 
Arabians. ; 

This Plant may be propagated after the 
ſame Manner as Cucumbers and Melons, by 
ſowing of the Seeds on a Hot-bed the Begin- 
ning of March ; and when the Plants are come 
up, they muſt be pricked into a freſh Hot-bed 
to ſtrengthen the Plants, obſerving to let them 
have freſh Air every Day in warm Weather, 
and to refreſh them frequently with Water ; but 
it muſt not be given to them in large Quanti- 
ties while they are young, or in cold Weather, 
leſt it deſtroy the Plants. When the Plants 
have four or five Leaves, they ſhould be planted 
out on a Hot-bed, where they are deſigned to 
remain, which ſhould be under Frames, and 
but one Plant put into each Hole; for as theſe 
Plants ſend forth a great Number of Side-ſhoots, 
ſo where they are planted too cloſe, they will 
entangle one into the other, and become ſo 
thick, as to cauſe the Fruit to drop. In the 
Management of theſe Plants aſter they are 


planted out for good, there muſt be the ſame 


Care taken as for Melons and Cucumbers, with 
this Difference only, that theſe require a larger 
Share of Air in warm Weather; otherwiſe the 


vines will grow weak, and will not produce 


Frait. 


| When the Plants have ſpread, ſo as to fill 


the Frames on every Side, the Frames ſhould 
de raiſed on Bricks, and the Ends of the Plants 
drawn out, that they may have room to grow ; 
for when theſe Plants are ina vigorous State, they 


vin ſpread eight or ten Feet; ſo that if they are 


confined, they will become ſo thick, as to rot 
the tender Branches which are covered from 
the Air, and there will be no Fruit produced. 

The Fruit, when it is young, is by ſome 
People eaten, and made into Mango's, and 
preſer ved in Pickle; but it hath a very diſagre- 
able Taſte, and is not accounted very whole- 
ſome: ſo theſe Plants are ſeldom cultivated 


nin Europe, except by ſuch Perſons as are cu- 


4 rious in Botany, for Variety. 


LYCOPERSICON, Love-Apple. 
To this Article muſt be added: 
1. Lx copRERsION fructu rubro non ſtriato. 


| uf. R. H. Love-Apple with a ſmooth red 
8 J Fruit. 


2. LycorersIcon fruttu albo. Inſt. R. H. 
Love-Apple with a white Fruit. 

3. LycopErsICON Americanum arboreſcens, 
ampliſſimis foliis angulatis. Plum. Cat. Ame- 
rican tree-like Love-Apple, with large an- 
gular Leaves. 

The two firſt Sorts are annual Plants, which 
periſh ſoon after they have perſected their 
Fruit. Theſe muſt be ſown in the Spring on a 


moderate Hot- bed to bring them forward, 


and afterward treated in the ſame Manner as 
thoſe Sorts which are mentioned in the former 
Volume of the Gardeners Dictionary. 


5 


_ thoſe of the common Bay, of a pale green 


; The third Sort will riſe to the Height of 
fix or eight Feet, and become woody. This 
Sort is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 


ſown on a Hot-bed in the Spring ; and when 
the Plants are come up about two Inches high, 
they muſt be tranſplanted into a moderate 
Hot-bed, obſerving to water and ſhade them 
until they have taken new Root; after which 
Time they ſhould have a large Share of free 
Air in warm Weather, to prevent their draw- 
ing up weak. When the Plants have obtain d 
a good Share of Strength, they ſhould be care- 
fully taken up with Earth to their Roots, and 
planted into Pots filled with light rich Earth, 


and placed in a * Situation until they have 


taken Root; when they may be removed into 
a warm Situation, where they may remain 
Abroad in the open Air, until the Middle or 
End of September, when they muſt be removed 
into the Conſervatory, and placed where they 
may have a moderate Share of Warmth in cold 
Weather; by which Method the Plants may 
be preſerved thro' the Winter, and the fol- 
lowing Summer they will produce Fruit. 


AGNOLIA, The Laurel-leaved Tulip- 
Tree, vulgò. 
The Characters are; 
N bath aroſaceous Flower, conſiſting of ſeveral 
Leaves, which are placed in a circular co 


from out of whoſe Cup ariſes the Pointal, whic 


afterwards becomes a bard conical Fruit with . 
many Tubers or Riſings; in each of which is 
contained one bard Nut, which, when emitted, 
bangs by a long String. | 

The Species are : 

1. MacnoLia Iauri folio ſubtus albicante. 
Catesb. The leſſer Laurel-leaved Tulip-Tree, 
or ſweet-flowering Bay. 

2. MacnoLIa alliſima, lauro-cerafs folio 
ampliſſimo, flore ingenti candido. Catesb. Hiſt. 
Nat. Car. Commonly called the Laurel-leaved 
Tulip-Tree, or Carolina Laurel. EIS. 

3. Macnolla ampliſſimo flore albo, fructu 
caruleo. Plum. Nov. Gen. Magnolia, or Ame= 
rican Laurel, with very large Leaves, a white 
Flower, and blue Fruit. 

The firſt of theſe Plants is common in Fr- 
ginia and Carolina, where it uſually riſes to the 
Height of fifteen or ſixteen Feet; but in En 
land it is very rare at preſent. The lar | | 
Plant of this Kind which I have obſerved in 
England, is in the Garden of Mr. Peter Colin- 
ſon, at Peckham in Surrey; which, altho' not 
above five Feet high, hath produced Flowers 


for ſeveral Years paſt. The Wood of this 
gy, covered over with 


Tree is white and . 
a white Bark; the Leaves are in Shape like 


C 


Colour, and white on their Backſides. In 
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they begin to produce their Flowers, 
* white and very fragant; theſe are 
continued two Months or more, during which 
Time the Woods are perfumed with their 
Odour. When the Petals of the Flowers are 
decayed, the Pointal-becomes a conical Fruit, 
about the Size of a large Walnut, thick-ſet 
with Knobs or Riſings, from each of which, 
when the Fruit is ripe, are diſcharged flat 
Seeds, of the Size of Kidney-Beans, having a 
Kernel within a-thin Shell, covered with a red 


Skin. Theſe red Seeds, when diſcharged from 
their Cells, fall not to the Ground; but are 


ſupported by ſmall white Threads of about two 
Inches in Length, which make a very beau- 


tiſul Appearance. The Fruit is at firſt 


green ; when ripe, red ; and when declining, 
turns brown. This Tree grows naturally in 
moiſt Places, and often in ſhallow Water; 
and, what is very extraordinary, they being 
removed on high dry Ground, become more 
regular and handſome, and are more prolific 
of Plowers and Fruit. They uſually loſe 
their Leaves in Winter, unleſs it be very 
moderate. 

The ſecond Sort is eſteemed the moſt beau- 
tiful Tree in America, where they uſually grow 
in moiſt ſwampy Woods, and often riſe to 
the Height of ſixty or ſeventy Feet; the 
Leaves are much larger than thoſe of our 
common Laurel, and are of a bright green 
Colour; the Flowers are very large, of a white 
Colour, and very fragrant. The Fruit is ſhaped 
like that of the former Sort, but are much 
larger, of a purple Colour when ripe, and 
emit the Seeds in like manner; ſo that 
in Autumn they make a moſt beautiful Ap- 
pearance, and in May and June, when they 
are in Flower, the circumambient Air is per- 
fumed with their Odour: The Leaves of 
theſe Trees, remaining green all the Winter, 
afford an agreeable Proſpect in that Seaſon. 
They are of quick Growth, and generally riſe 
with ſtrait Stems, which is a conſiderable 
Addition to their Beauty's and ſince they are 
hardy enough to reſiſt the Cold of our Climate 
in the open Air, I doubt not but we ſhall have 
the Pleaſure of ſeeing many of theſe Trees 
growing in the Engliſh Gardens in a few Years, 
where we may hope to have them annually 
produce their beautiful Flowers: for in the 
Garden of Sir Fobn Colleton in Devonſhire, 
there is a Tree which has flowered ſeveral 
Years; and laſt Year, i.e. Anno 1737. there 
was a ſmall 'Tree in the Garden of Sir Charles 
Wegyr at Parſons-Green near Fulbam, which 
produced Flowers. 

The third Sort was diſcovered by Father 
Plumier in ſome of the French Settlements in 
America. The Fruit of this Sort (as it is re- 
preſented in the Plate of Father P/umier's Nova 
Genera} is very. different. from that of the 
ſecond Sort, and the Flowers appear much 


ſmaller; ſo that, if bis Figure is true, it muſt 
be a different Sort from either of the former ; 
but there are no Plants of his Kind in England 
as yet, fo far as I can learn, tho' it is ve 

probable, there ar Trees enough of it to be 
met with in ſome Parts of America, which be- 


M A 


long to the Engliſh, were they ſought f. 
$kilful nen who could Alte uin . by 

Theſe Plants are all of them propagatea 
from Seeds, for they do not take Root well b. 
Laying ; nor do thoſe few Plants which have 
been obtained from Layers thrive, nor are they 
ever like to make handſome Plants: but 4, 
there are no Plants in England which are likely 
to produce Seeds in many Years, fo there i, 
no Way to obtain them, but by procuring their 
Seeds from America. Theſe Seeds ſhould be 
ſown in Tubs of Earth fo ſoon as they axe 
ripe (for if they are kept out of the Groung 
any time, they will not grow): theſe Tubs 
ſhould be ſent over to England as ſoon as pof. 
ſible, and when they arrive, they ſhould be 
placed on a gentle Hot-bed, obſerving to 
ſhade them from the Sun, and often refreh 
them with Water. In this Situation the Plant 
will appear above Ground in a Month or five 
Weeks ; and if they are kept moiſt, and ſhaded 
from the Sun, will make conſiderable Progreſs 
In July you ſhould begin to enure them to the 
open Air, but they ſhould not be expoſed to 


the Sun; for while they are young, the great 


Heat of the Sun is very injurious to them. In 
October the Tubs ſhould be placed under a 
Hot-bed Frame, where they may be covered 
in froſty Weather with the Glaſſes; but in 
mild Weather they ſhou!d be expoſed to the 
open Air ; for if they are kept too cloſe, they 
will caſt their Leaves. In March following 
theſe Plants may be tranſplanted out of the 
Tubs ; in doing of which you ſhould be care- 
ful to take them up with as much Earth to their 
Roots as poſſible ; then place each Plant into 
a Pot, which ſhould be filled with light freh 
Earth, giving them ſome Water to ſettle the 
Earth to their Roots ; and place the Pots into 
a Frame again, where they ſhould be covered 
with the Glaſſes in cold Weather, or drying 
Winds; but they muſt be expoſed when the 
Weather is mild, and ſhould be frequently 
watered, In this Frame they may remain 
about a Month, after which they ſhould be 
placed Abroad in a ſhady Situation, obſerving 
to water them often in dry Weather. Theſe 
Plants may remain two Years in the Pots, 


that they may be removed into Shelter in 


Winter, becauſe they are ſomewhat tender 
while young; but afterwards they may be 
turned out of the Pots into the full Ground, 
obſerving to plant them in a pretty moiſt Soil, 
where they will make conſiderable Progreſs in 
a few Years. 

There have been ſeveral of theſe Plants de- 
ſtroyed, by the Over-care ſome Perſons have 
taken to cover them in Winter : for where 
this hath been done, the Plants uſually 


loſe their leading Bud, or die down to the 


Ground; ſo that it is by much the better 
Method, to plant them abroad in a well 
ſheltered Situation, and to let them remain 
always uncoyered : but when theſe Plants are 
planted abroad, it ſhould always be done in 
the Spring, that they may have Time to get 
good Roots in_ the Ground before Winter ; 
and in' very hard Froſt, if there is ſome Mulch 
laid on the Surface of the Ground 1 
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Roots tb prevent the Froſt from penetrating 
of the Ground, it will be of great Service in 
preſerving of the Plants ; but this Mulch ſhould 
not remain long round the Trees, after the 
Froſt is gone off, leſt it ſhould injure the Bark 
of their Stems, by detaining the Moiſture 
about them. 


MAMEI, The Mammee-Tree. 

The Characters are; | | 

It bath a roſaceous Flower, which conſiſis of 
ſeveral Leaves placed in a circular Order, from 
whoſe Cup ariſes the Pointal, which afterward 
becomes an almoſt ſpherical fleſhy Fruit, contain- 
ing two or three Seeds incloſed in hard rough 
Shells. 

There is but one Species of this Tree known; 
ViZ. 

Mawr magno fructu, perſice ſapore. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. 44. The Mammee, with a large 
Fruit taſting like a Peach. 

This Tree, in the Meſt- Indies, grows to the 
Height of ſixty or ſeventy Feet; the Leaves 
are large and ſtiff, and continue green all 
the Vear; the Fruit is as large as a Man's 
Fiſt ; when ripe, is of a yellowiſh green Colour, 
and is very grateful to the Taſte. It grows 
in great Plenty in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, where 
the Fruit is generally fold in their Markets, 
and is eſteemed one of the beſt Fruits of the 
Country. It alſo grows on the Hills in Ja- 
maica, and has been tranſplanted into moſt of 
the Caribbee Iſlands, where it thrives exceeding 
well. 

In England there are ſome few of theſe Plants, 
which are preſerved with great Care by ſuch 
as are curious in cultivating exotic Plants; 
but there are none of any conſiderable Size: 
ſo that we cannot expect to ſee either Fruit or 
Flowers for ſome Years. Theſe Plants may 
be propagated by planting the Stones which 
are often brought from the Veſt-Indies; (but 
theſe Stones ſhould be very freſh, otherwiſe they 
will not grow) into Pots filled with light freſh 
Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners-bark, obſerving to water the Earth, 
whenever it appears dry. In about a Month 
the Plants will begin to appear above Ground ; 
after which they muſt be frequently refreſhed 
with Water; and in hot Weather the Glaſles 
of the Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed, to let in 
freſh Air. In two Months the Roots of the 
Plants will have filled the Pots, when you 
ſhould provide ſome Pots of a little larger 
Size, into which you ſhould tranſplant the 
Plants, being careful to preſerve as much 
Earth to their Roots as poſſible ; then you 
ſhould fill up the Pots with freſh light Earth, 
and plunge them into the Bark-bed again, 
obſerving to water and ſhade them, until they 
have taken Root ; after which they ſhould be 
conſtantly refreſhed with Water, (as you ſhall 
find they want it) and muſt have Air in hot 


Weather. In this Bed they may remain till 


Michaelmas, when they muſt be removed into 
the Bark- ſtove, where they muſt be conſtantly 
kept, oblerving to refteſh them with Water 
frequently, as alſo to clean their Leaves from 


the Filth they are apt to contract in the 
Vor. II. | | 
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Stove; and the Spring following they ſhould 


be ſhifted into freſh Earth, and, if they require 


it, into larger Pots; and the Bark-bed muſt 
be freſh ſtirred, and ſome new Tan mixed 
therewith, to renew the Heat. 'This ſtirring of 
the Tan ſhould be repeated as often as there 
may be a Neceſſity for it, which is at leaſt 
three times a Year ; and when it begins to rot, 
ſome new Tan muſt be added to renew the 
Heat. In all other reſpects this Tree may be 
treated after the Manner directed for the 
Coffee-Tree. | 


MANCANILLA, The Manchineel-Tree. 
The Characters are; 

It bath Male Flowers, (or Katkins) which 
are produced at remote Diſtances from the Em- 
bryo's on the ſame Tree; the Embryo becomes 4 
round fleſhy Fruit, in which is contained a 
rough woody Nut, incloſing four or five flat 
Seeds: 

The Species are; ; 

1. MANCANILLA fyri facie. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. 50. The Manchineel with the Face of 
a Pear-Tree. 

2. MANnCcANILLA aquifolii foliis. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. 50. The Manchineel with Leaves like 
Holly. 

3. MANCANILLA Iauri foliis oblongis. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. 50. The Manchineel with oblong 
laurel Leaves. 

The Manchineel is a Native of the Ve- 
Indies, where it grows on low ſandy Land, or 
near Gullies, where Water runs. 'The three 
Sorts here mentioned are diſtinguiſhed by Bo- 
taniſts, but I believe their Difference is not 
remarked by the Natives. They grow to be 
very large 'Trees, equal to the Size of an Oak, 
and are much eſteemed for their Wood, which 
is ſawn out into Planks, and brought over to 
England: It is uſed for Cabinets, Book-Caſes, 
Sc. and will poliſh very well, is of a beautiful 
Grain, and will laſt a long time. In cutting 
down of theſe 'Trees, they are very careful to 
burn out the Juice of the Bark, before they 
begin; otherwiſe the Perſons are in Danger of 
loſing their Eyes by ſome of the Sap getti 
into them, which is of a milky Colour, — 
very cauſtic, that it will raiſe Bliſters on the 
Skin, and burn Holes in Linen. The Fruit 
of this Tree, when ripe, is of the Colour 
and Size of a Golden Pippen; for which many 
of the Europeans have taken it, and ſome by 
eating thereof loſt their Lives, and others have 
greatly ſuffered ; the Fleſh is not much thicker 
than a Crown-piece, and not very diſagreeable 
to the Taſte, but will corrode the Mouth and 
Throat. The Leaves of theſe Trees alſo 
abound with a milky Juice, which is of the 
ſame Nature; ſo that it is dangerous being 
under their Drip: 'The Cattle in America never 
ſhelter themſelves under them, nor will any 
Vegetable ſcarcely grow under their Shade; 
yet the Goats eat this Fruit, without any- 
manifeſt Injury to themſelves, or their Milk, 
which is not altered by this Food. 1 

In England there are ſome of theſe Trees 
preſerved by Perſons who are curious in propa- 
gating exotic Plants. They may be raiſed 
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from. Seeds; by putting the whole Apple or 
Nut into a- Pot of freſh Earth, and then 


plunge it into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 


' obſerving to refreſh the Earth often with 


Water. From one of theſe Nuts will ariſe four 
or five Plants, which, when grown about three 
Inches high, may be ſeparated, and placed 
each into a ſmall Pot filled with light rich 
Earth, and plunged again into the Hot-bed, 
obſerving to water and ſhade them, until they 
have taken Root ; after which they muſt be 
managed as was before directed for the Mam- 


mee, to which I refer the Reader to avoid 


Repetition; in ſhifting of theſe Plants from 
one Pot into another, great Care ſhould be 
had, not to break their Leaves ; for then they 
will bleed greatly, and thereby the Plants will 
be weakened; and it is very dangerous to let 
any of the Juice fall on any tender Part of 
the Body, for it will raiſe a Bliſter : and if it 
fall on Cloth, it will make Holes therein, as bad 
as if Aqua fortis were dropp'd on it. 


MANIHOT, Caſſavi or Caſſada. 
The Characters are; 

It bath a ſhort ſpreading bell-ſhap'd Flower, 
conſiſting of one Leaf, which is cut into ſeveral 
Parts, whoſe Pointal afterwards becomes a 
roundiſh Fruit, compoſed of three Cells, which 
are joined together, in each of which is contained 
one oblong Seed. To theſe Notes ſhould be added ; 
Male Flowers, which bave no Pointal, growing 
round the Female, which fall off, and are never 
fruitful. 
The Species are; 

- 1. ManinorT Theveti juca & Caſſavi. F. B. 
Inft. R. H. The common Caſſavi or Caſſada. 

2. Maninor ſpinoſiſſima, folio vitigineo. 
Plum. Cat. The moſt prickly Caſſavi, with 
a chaſte-tree Leaf. 

3. Max Hor arboreſcens minus ſpinoſa, flo- 
ribus albis umbellatis, foliis aconiti urentibus. 
Houft. Tree-like leſs prickly Caſſavi, with 
white Flowers growing in Umbels, and a 
ſtinging wolfsbane Leaf. 

4. Maninort fruteſcens non ſpinoſa, foliis 

labris & minus laciniatis. Houſt. Shrubby Caſ- 
fi without Prickles, and ſmooth Leaves, 
which are leſs divided. 

' 5. MaNn1nor umi folio ampliore. Plum. Cat. 
Caſſavi with an ample Elm-leaf. 

6. ManixorT umi folio anguſtiore. Plum. 
Cat. Caſſavi with a narrow Elm-leaf. 

The firſt Sort is cultivated in all the warm 
Parts of America, where the Root is ground 
to Flour, after being diveſted of its Juice ; 
and then is made into Cakes, which are uſed 
for Bread. Of this there are two Sorts, which 
are not diſtinguiſhed by the Botaniſts, one of 
which, (viz. ] the moſt common, hath 
purpliſh Stalks, and the Veins of the Leaves 
are alſo of a purpliſh Colour ; but the Stalks 
of the other are green, and the Leaves are 
of a lighter green Colour. The laſt of theſe 
Sorts is not ve even while the Roots 


are freſh, and full of Juice; for the Negroes 
frequently dig up the Roots, and after roaſting 
of them, they eat them in the ſame Manner 
as Potatoes, without any ill Effects. This Sort 
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is known by the Spaniards; who call it ©... 
nioc ; but this being more light and — 
than the common Sort, and requiring a lon? 
Time to grow to Maturity, ſo it is planted þ 

_— People Ta America. / 

The Caſſada is propagated by Curt; 

which the Inhabitants of — 8 
their rainy Seaſons; theſe Cuttings are tak 
from thoſe Plants, whoſe Roots are ee 
Maturity, for Uſe. The Cuttings are general 

about fifteen or ſixteen Inches in Length, and 
are planted a Foot or fourteen Inches deep in 
the Ground, leaving about two or three Inches 
of the Cutting above the Surface. The Lanz 
in which this is planted, muſt be well wroughy, 
and cleanſed from the Roots of noxiomm lb 
Weeds ; then there ſhould be a Trench opened 2 


croſs the Ground about a Foot deep, in which I J 
the Cuttings ſhould be placed at about a Pott 


Diſtance from each other, leaving a imall Pant 
of each Cutting above the Surface: then the 
Earth ſhould be filled into the Trench again, 
and gently preſſed with the Feet about cid 
Cutting, to prevent the Sun and Air from 
netrating of the Ground, which would dry the 
Cuttings too much, and io prevent their taking 
Root. 'Theſe Trenches ſhould be made about 
three Feet aſunder, that there may be Room 
to hough between the Rows to deſtroy the 
Weeds, which, if permitted to grow, il 
ſoon overbear the Plants, and deſtroy them, 
The Cuttings ſhould not be planted immedi. 
ately after they are taken from the old Plant 
but ſhould be laid to dry in a ſhady Flace for 
two Days ; for as they abound with a milky 
Juice, ſo, if the Part where they are cut, be 
not healed over, they will be ſubje& to rot, 
as is the Caſe with moſt milky Plants. 
When the Cuttings have taken Root, they 
require no farther Care, but to keep them clear 
from Weeds; and in about eight or nine Months 
Time, the Roots will have grown to Maturity, 
which in good Ground will be as large as the 
Calf of a Man's Leg, but commonly as large 
as good Parſnips, if the Ground be tolerably 
good. Then the Ground muſt be opened 
about each Plant to take up the Roots in- 
tire, and pare off their Skins; then they throw 
them into a'Tub of Water, and waſh them well; 
after which they raſp them on a coarſe Raf, 
to reduce them to a rough Flour like Sav- 
duft ; then they preſs out all the Juice with 2 


| Preſs, and afterward it is fit for Ule. 


In Europe theſe Plants are preſerved by many 
Perſons, who are curious in collecting of rare 
Plants; but they will not thrive, unleſs they 
are kept in Stoves; for they are all of them 
very tender Plants. The ſecond Sort is only 
propagated by Seeds, which muſt be procured 
from the Places of its natural Growth, for 
it never produces Seeds in this Country. 

The Seeds this Sort were ſent into 
England by the late Dr. William Houftoun, 
who gathered them on the Sands near Vera 
Cruz in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, where it grows 
in great Plenty; it was alſo found at Campech 


by Mr. Robert Millar Surgeon. This Kind 


ſeldom riſes above eighteen Inches or two Feet 
high, and the Stalks, Leaves, and every * 
| x 


of the Plant, is cloſely beſet with ſtrong Prickles; 
ſo that it is difficult to touch them, without 
receiving an Injury from the Spines. At the 
Top of the Shoots, there are ſome white 
Flowers, which are produced in an Umbel; 
ſome of which are Male, having many Stamina 
or Threads in each; but the Female Flowers 
reſt on the Embryos, which afterward become 
the Fruit. | 

The third Sort was alſo diſcovered by the 
late Dr. William Houſtoun near La Vera Cruz : 
this grows to the Height of twelve or fourteen 
Feet; the Trunk of this becomes woody, and 
divides at the Top into many Branches, 
are beſet- with Leaves, in Shape like thoſe of 
Wolfsbane ; theſe are armed with ſmall Spines, 
which ſting like thoſe of the Nettle. The Flowers 
of this Kind are white, and grow in an Umbel 
on the Top of the Branches, and are produced 
throughout the whole Year. This Sort may 
be propagated by Cuttings in the ſame Manner 
as the firſt. 7 
The fourth Sort is ſomewhat like the whole- 
ſome Kind, but is not found in any of our 
Settlements : this was found in the and of 
Cuba, by the late Dr. Hoyuſtoun. All theſe Sorts 
have large tuberoſe Roots, which abide 
ſome Years, ſo may be preſerved by the Cu- 
rious. When the Kinds are obtained from 
Abroad, they muſt be planted in Pots filled 
with freſh light Earth, which is not over-rich, 
and they ſhould be plunged in the Bark-bed in 
the Stove ; where, during the Summer Seaſon, 
they ſhould have a large Share of freſh Air 
admitted to them, by opening of the Glaſſes 
in warm Weather, and they muſt be frequently 
refreſhed with Water; but in Winter they 
muſt be kept very warm, and ſhould be wa- 
tered more ſparingly, eſpecially if the Plants 
die down to the Root, which the ſecond Sort 
is very apt to do in Winter in this Country ; 
at which Time Moiſture will rot the Roots, 
while they are in an unaQtive State. 

When the Seeds of theſe Plants are procured 
from Abroad, they ſhould be ſown in Pots 
filled with freſh light Earth, and plunged into 
a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, obſervin 9 fre- 
quently to water the Earth, in order to pro- 
mote the Vegetation of the Seeds; and when 
the Plants are come up two Inches high, they 

ſhould be ergy ns each into a ſeparate 
Pot filled with freſh light Earth, and plunged 
into the Hot-bed again, being careful to ſhade 
them from the Sun, until they have taken freſh 
Root; after which time they ſhould have 
freſh Air admitted to them every Day, in pro- 
portion to the Warmth of the Seaſon, and 
they muſt be frequently refreſhed with Water. 
In this Hot-bed the Plants may remain during 
the ſummer Seaſon, but at Michaelmas they 
muſt be removed into the Stove, and treated 
after the Manner as was before directed. 
The Seeds of theſe Plants very often 


ut when broken have no Germ within, fo 
that very few of them grow ; therefore it is 
proper to put them into Water, and take only 
ſuch for ſowing, as ſink to the Bottom of 


which 


When this Manure is laid on Graf, 


the Veſſel; fot all thoſe which ſwim on the 

Surface of the Water, are bad Seeds. 
inn e r adds 
There are many different Kinds of Manure, 

which are now commonly uſed in different 


Parts of England, for enriching of the ſeveral 


Soils : but theſe having been, treated of in the 
former Volume of the Gardeners Dictionary, 
and being pretty generally known, I ſhall not 
repeat them in this Place; but proceed to take 
Notice of ſome other Kinds of Manure, which 
are at preſent neglected by moſt People, tho 
they might be uſed with equal Succeſs on many 
Lands, as moſt of thoſe now commonly in Uſe. 
Oak- bark, after the Tanners have uſed it for 
Tanning of Leather, when laid in a Heap, 
and rotted, is an excellent Manure, eſpecially 
for ſtiff cold Land, in which one Load of this 
Manure will improve the Ground more, and 
laſt longer, than two Loads ofthe richeſt Dungs; 
and yet it is very common to ſee large Heaps 
of this remaining in the Tanners Yards for 
Years, in ſeveral Parts of England, where Ma- 
nure of other Kinds is very ſcarce. Of late 
Years this Tan has been greatly uſed for Hot- 
beds in ſeveral Parts of England, and is found 
to exceed Horle-dung greatly for that Pur- 


poſe, the Fermentation being moderate, and of 


long Continuance ; ſo that a Bed of Tan, when 


rightly made, will continue in a moderate Tem- 


perature of Heat for five or ſix Months; and 
when the Heat 1 0 to decay, if it be ſtirred 
up with a Dung-fork, and ſome freſh Tan ad- 
ded to it, the Heat will renew again, and laſt 
for ſome Months; ſo that theſe Beds are by 
far the moſt kindly for exotic Plants ; and 
whatever Plants are plunged into theſe Beds, 
if they are permitted to root thro' the Bottom 
of the Pots, and ſtrike into the Tan, they 
will thrive more in one Month, than they did 
in four Months, while they were confined to 
the Pots. I have frequently obſerved many 
Kinds of Plants, which have rooted thro? the 
Pot into the Tan, and have ſent forth Roots 
upward of twelye Feet each way, in leſs than 
three Months, and the Plants have advanced 
in Proportion, which is a plain Indication, that 
Plants are greatly nouriſhed by the rotten 
Tan. After the Tan hath been uſed for a 
Hot-bed, I have ſpread it on the Ground for 


Manure, and have found it. has greatly en- 


riched the Ground; but it is much better for 
cold ſtrong Land, than for light hot Ground, 
becauſe it is of a warm Nature, and will looſen 
and ſeparate the Earth; ſo that where this Ma- 
nure hath been uſed three or four times, it 
hath made the Land very looſe, which before 
was ſtrong, and not eaſy to be wrought- 
it ſhould 
be done ſoon after Michaelmas, that the win- 
ter Rains may waſh it into the Ground ; for-if 


it is laid in the Spring, it will burn th 
prove abortive, having a fair outer Covering ; on in the Spring, it will burn the 


Graſs, and inſtead of improving it, will greatly 


injure it for that Seaſon. Where it is uſed for 


Corn-land, it ſhould be ſpread on the Surface, 


before the laſt Ploughing, that it may be turned 
down for the Fibres of the Corn to reach it in 
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the Spring ; for if it lies too near the Surface, 
it will forward the Growth of the Corn in 
Winter; but in the Spring, when theNouriſh- 
ment is chiefly wanted to encourage the Stems, 
it will be nearly conſumed, and the Corn will 
receive little Advantage from it. Burt it is not 

oper to have this Manure lie too near the 
. for when this has happened, I have 
frequently obſerved it prejudicial to moſt 
Plants, but eſpecially to bulbous and tuberoſe 
rooted Flowers, which are very ſubject to 
rot, where it lies near their Roots; yet when 
it is buried juſt deep enough for the Fibres 
of their Roots to reach it in the Spring, the 
Flowers have been exceedingly improved by 
it. And in ſome Places, where this Manure 
hath been uſed in Kitchen-gardens, it hath 
greatly improved the Vegetables ; ſo that it is 
to be wondered, that this ſhould not be em- 
ploy'd on the Land in every Country where it 
can be obtained. 

Rotten Vegetables of moſt Sorts do alſo 
greatly enrich Land, ſo that where other 

anure is ſcarce, theſe may be uſed with 
great Succeſs. The Weeds of Ponds, Lakes 
or Ditches, being dragged out before they 
ſeed, and laid in Heaps to rot, will make ex- 


cellent Manure, as will moſt other Sorts of 


Weeds; but where-ever any of theſe are em- 
ployed, they ſhould be cut down as ſoon as 
they begin to flower ; for if they are ſuffered 
to ſtand until their Seeds are ripe, the Land 
will be ſtored with Weeds, which cannot be 
ed in two or three Years ; nay, ſome 
Kinds of Weeds, if they are permitted to 
ſtand ſo long as to form their Seed, they will 
ct them after they are cut down, ſo may 
equally — vp to the Land : therefore 
the ſureſt Method is to cut them down juſt as 
they begin to flower, at which Time moft 
Sorts of Vegetables are in their greateſt Vigour, 
being then ſtronger, and fuller of Juice, than 
when their Seeds are farther advanced; ſo 
that at that Time they abound moſt with 
Salts, and therefore are more proper for the in- 
tended Purpoſe. In rotting of theſe Vegetables, 
it will be proper to mix ſome Earth, Mud or 
any other ſuch-like Subſtance, with them, to 
prevent their taking Fire in their Fermentation, 
which they are very ſabje& to, where they 
are laid in large Heaps without any other 
Mixtnre to prevent it ; and. it will be proper 
to cover the Heaps over with Earth, Mud or 
Dung, to detain the Salts, otherwiſe many of 
the finer Particles will evaporate in fermenting. 
When theſe Vegetables are thoroughly rotted, 
they will form a ſolid Maſs, which will cut 
like Butter, and be very full of Oil, which 
will greatly enrich Land. 

In fuch Places where there are neither 
Ponds, Lakes or Ditches, to ſupply theſe 
Weeds, and the Situation being far from the 
Sea, (from whence alſo may be obtained 
many Sorts of Weeds for this Purpoſe) there 
may be many Sorts of Vegetables ſown, in 
order to plough them into the Grounds, when 
they are full-grown, to enrich the Land: at 
. thoſe chiefly uſed for this Purpoſe are 

uek-wheat, Vetches and Sparrey. And in 
3 


ſome Countries abroad, they commonly ſoy 
Lupines upon ſuch Land as they want to im- 
prove; and when they are full-grown, they 
mow them down, and plouzh them into the 
Ground, which they eſteem to be a good Ma. 
nure. This is chiefly uſed in the South of 
France and in Italy, where ſome of the Sorts 
of Lupines grow naturally; but theſe are not 
proper for this Climate, becauſe if the Seaſon 
ſhould prove cold or wet, after the Lupines 
are ſown, they will rot in the Ground; ſo 
that it is very hazardous ſowing of them in 
this Country; and there being many other 
Sorts of Plants, which are hardy, and gro 


to a much larger Size with us than Lupines, 


ſhould be preferred to them for this Purpoſe, 
I have known ſome Land ſown pretty thick 
with Hor/e-beans, which have been mow'd down 
when they were in Bloſſom, and ploughed in 
for a Crop of Wheat, and it hath largely re- 
payed the Owner. Almoſt any of the pulſe 
Kind which grow large, are very proper to be 
ſown for this Purpoſe ; and, next to theſe 


« „ma 
be ſown Muſtard, Cole-ſeed, or any of theſ: 


large growing Plants, which, if cut before they 
form their Seeds, and ploughed in, will greatly 
enrich the Ground, 

The Refuſe of Kitchen-gardens, when laid 
in Heaps and rotted, will alſo afford a good 
Sort of Manure for Corn-land ; but as this is 
not to be obtained in any Quantity, excepting 
near great Cities, ſo in ſuch Places Dung being 
alſo to be had pretty reaſonable, the other will 
not be much ſought after. 

I have lately been informed of another Im- 
provement, which may be of great Uſe in ſe- 
veral Parts of the Kingdom ; which is the 
mowing down of Fern, while it is green and 
tender, and laying it in Heaps to rot, which 
will make an excellent Manure for Land ; and 
as this is a moſt troubleſome Plant in many 
Parts of England, ſo by frequently mowing of 
it, it may be deſtroyed ; and when rotted, a 
good Quantity of Manure may be obtained, 
which will more than defray the Charges of 
cutting it down. In ſome Places, where no Tan 
or Horſe-dung can be obtained, they have 
cut down Fern, and chopped it pretty ſmall, and 
laid it in a Heap to ferment; then have uſed it 
for Hot- beds, for which Purpoſe it has anſwered 
extremely well. The firſt Perſon who informed 
me of this, was Mr. Samuel Brewer, a very cu- 
rious Perſon in Gardening, who made ſeveral 
Hot- beds of Fern, which, he fays, continued 
their Heat for many Months; ſo that he prefers 
it to Tan, or any ſort of Dung, where a mo- 
derate laſting Heat is required. 

There are many other Kinds of Weeds, 


which infeft the Land in many Parts of 


England, which, if cut down at a proper Time, 
and laid to rot, might be uſed to great Advan- 
tage for Manuring of Land; and hereby the 


Weeds would in time be deſtroyed, and the 
Manure would more than pay the Expence o 


doing it ; but few Perſons who are employed 
in Husbandry, care to go out of their old 
beaten Road to try Experiments, even where 
they are attended with little Expence, - 


nothing hazarded ; otherwiſe there is great 


Room 
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to make many Improvements of this 
Kind, eſpecially in Countries where Dung or 
other common Manure is very ſcarce, in which 
Places if ſome Experiments were properly 


made of rotting whatever Vegetables could be 


procured in the Neighbourhood, a great Im- 
provement might be made of the Land. 
The Aſhes of all Kinds of Vegetables are 
alſo an excellent Manure for Land, fo that 
where the Ground is over-run with Buſbes, 
Brambles, &c. which are woody, if they are 
grubbed up in Summer, and ſpread abroad 
to dry for a little Time, then gently conſumed 


to Aſhes, and theſe ſpread on the Land, it will 


greatly improve it. 'The Method for dong 
this is already explained under the Article 0 
Land. N 
Rotten Wood, and Saw-duſt when rotted, is 
a very good Manure for ſtrong Land, becauſe 
it looſens the Parts of the Earth, and renders 
it light. 
3 Horns, and other Parts of Animals, 
do alſo enrich Land greatly, as do decayed 
Fiſh, ſo that in ſome Places where theſe can be 


eaſily obtained, a great Improvement may be 


made of them. 

Sea-ſand and Shells are in ſeveral Parts of 
England ufed to great Advantage, eſpecially 
in 1 where they are at the Expence 
of fetching the Sand and Shells on Horſes Backs, 
twelve or fourteen Miles. The Land on which 
they lay this Manure, is a ſtrong Loam, inclining 
to Clay; ſo that this ſeparates the Parts and 
the Salts which are contained in the Manure, 
and is a very great Improvement of their Land. 
Coral and ſuch Kinds of ſtony Plants which 
grow on the Rocks, are filled with Salts which 
are very beneficial to Land; but as theſe 
Bodies are hard, ſo the Improvement is not 
the firſt or ſecond Year after they are laid on 
the Ground ; becauſe they require Time to 
pulveriſe them before their Salts can mix with 
the Earth to impregnate it. Therefore Dreſ- 
ſings of this Kind are ſeldom uſed by Tenants, 
who want to reap the Fruit of their Labour as 


ſoon as poſſible. But theſe Manures are much 


better for cold ſtrong Land, than for that 
which is light and ſandy, In ſome Countries, 
at a great Diſtance from the Sea, have been 
diſcovered great Quantities ef Foſſil Shells, 
which have been dug out of the Earth, and 
uſed as Manure, which have improved the 
Ground; but theſe are not near ſo full of 
Salts, as thoſe Shells which are taken from 
the Shore ; therefore where the latter can be 


obtained, they are to be preferred to the 
form 


er. 

Where the Land lies near the Sea, ſo that 
either Sand, Shells, Corals, Wrecks or Sea 
Weeds can be obtained at an eaſy Expence, 
they are by far the beſt Kinds of Manure, be- 
cauſe they enrich the Land for ſeveral Years ; 
for as their Salts are cloſely locked up, ſo they 
are communicated by degrees to the Land, as 
the Heat and Cold cauſes the Bodies to pul- 
veriſe, and fall into ſmall Parts. So that where 
Sand and the ſmaller Kinds of Sea Weeds are 
uſed, if they are laid on the Land in proper 
Quant , will enrich it for fix or ſeven 
| OL. 8 * 
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Dung or any other ſoft Manure is uſed, it 
ſhould not be laid on the Ground until the 
laſt Time of ploughing, when it ſhould be 
buried as ſoon as poſſible, to prevent the 
Evaporation of the Salts, Indeed where Shells, 
Corals, or any other hard Subſtances, are uſed 
for Manure, if theſe are ſpread abroad ſome 
Months before the Ground is ploughed, the 
Sun, Rain, or Froſt will cauſe them to pulve- 
riſe, much ſooner than when they are buried 
aud excluded from the Air. | 


MARANTA, Indian Arrow-root. 

The Characters are; « Wy 

It bath a Flower conſiſting of one Leaf, which 

is almoſt funnel-ſhaped, opening in fix Parts, 

three of which are alternately larger than the 

other. The lower Part of the Flower-cup af- 

terwards becomes an oval-ſhaped Fruit, con- 

ifting of one Cell, in which is one bard rough 
See | 


The Species are; 

1. MaRANTA arundinacea, cannacori folio, 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Reed-like Indian Arrows- 
root, with a Leaf like the Flowering Reed. 

2. MAaxANTA cannacori folio, fore minimo 
albo. Houſt. Indian Arrow-root, with a Leaf 
like the Flowering Reed, and the leaſt white 
Flower. 

The firſt Sort was diſcovered by Father 
Plumier in ſome of the French Settlements in 
America, who gave it the Name, in Honour 
to one Bartbolomew Maranta an antient Bo- 
taniſt, The Seeds of this Kind were ſent to 
Europe by the late Dr. William Houftoun, who 
found the Plant growing in Plenty near Lz 
Vera Cruz in New Spain. . 12 

The other Sort was brought from ſome of 
the Spaniſh Settlements in America, into the 
Iſlands of Barbados and Famaica, where it is 
cultivated in their Gardens as a medicinal Plant, 
it being a ſovereign Remedy to cure the 
Bite of Waſps, and to expel the Poiſon of 
the Manchineel Tree. The Indians apply the 
Root to expel the Poiſon of their Arrows, 
which they uſe with great Succeſs, They 
take up the Roots, and after cleanſing them 
from Dirt, they maſh them, and apply it as a 
Poulteſs to the wounded Part, which draws 
out the Poiſon, and heals the Wound. It will 
alſo ſtop a Gangreen, if it be applied before it 
1 gone too far, ſo that it is a very valuable 

ant. | | r 

Theſe Plants being Natives of à warm 
Country, are very tender, ſo will not live in 
this Country, unleſs they are preſerved in 
Stoves. They may be propagated by their 
Wee which ſhould be parted a 
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the Middle of March, juſt before they begin 
to puſh out new Leaves. Theſe Roots ſhould 
be planted in Pots filled with light rich Earth, 
ed | plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of 
Tanners-bark, obſerving now and then to re- 
freſh them with Water ; but it muſt not be 
given to them in large Quantities ; for too 
much Moiſture will ſoon rot the Roots, when 
they are in an unactive State. When the green 
Leaves appear above Ground, the Plants will 
require more frequently to be watered, and 
they ſhould have free Air admitted to them 
every Day, in proportion to the Warmth of 
the Seaſon, and the Heat of the Bed, in which 
they are placed. As the Plants advance in 
Strength, ſo they ſhould have a greater Share 
of Air, but they muſt conſtantly remain in the 
Stove plunged in the Tan, otherwiſe they will 
not thrive ; for when the Pots are placed on 
Shelves in the Stove, the Moiſture paſſes too 
ſoon from the Fibres, which generally are 
ſpread to the Sides and Bottoms of the Pots, 
pA that the Plants do not receive much Nouriſh- 
ment from the Water. But where they are 
conſtantly kept in the Tanners-bark, and have 
proper Air and Moiſture, they will thrive, 
ſo as from a ſmall Root to fill the Pot in 
which it was planted, in one Summer. About 
Michaelmas the firſt Sort will begin to decay, 
and in a ſhort Time after the Leaves will die 
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Flower is ſucceeded by a Fruit baving a ftrong thi, 

Covering, in which is included a very hard 

Nut, having two ſharp crooked Horns at om 

End; and in the Nut are included four Seeds 

lodged in ſo many ſeparate Cells. 
The Species are; 

1. Max TTxTIA annua villoſa & viſcoſt. 
folio ſubrotundo, fore magno rubro. Hon. An. 
nual hairy viſcous Martynia, with a roundiſh 
Leaf, and a large red Flower. 

2. MaxTYNIA annua villoſa E viſcoſa 
aceris folio, fore albo, tubo longiſſimo. Hou. 
Annual hairy viſcous Martynia, with a mayje 
Leaf, and a white Flower, having a very long 
Tube. 

3. Max TTNIA perennis, folio ſubrotundo ri. 
goſo, fore cœruleo, radice dentariæ. Linn, pe- 
rennial Martynia, with a rough roundiſh Leaf 
a blue Flower, and a tooth-wort Root. : 

The firſt of theſe Plants was diſcovered by 
the late Dr. William Houſtoun, near La Ver; 
Cruz in New Spain, from whence he ſent the 
Seeds into England, which ſucceeded very 
well in the Phyſic-garden at Chelſea; and in 
the Year 1731, ſeveral of theſe Plants were 
raiſed, which produced their beautiful Flowers, 
and perfected their Seed; from whence ſeveril 
Plants were raiſed the ſucceeding Year. 

The ſecond Sort was diſcovered by the 
ſame curious Gentleman in the Year 1533, 


to the Ground ; but the Pots muſt be continued 
all the Winter in the Bark-bed, otherwiſe the 
Roots will periſh ; for altho' they are in an 
unactive State, yet they will not keep good 


very long, when taken out of the Ground; and 


near Cartagena in New Spain, from whence he 
ſent dried Samples of the Plant, with ſome of 
the Seeds, to England; but they did not 
ſucceed. 

The Seeds of the third Sort were ſent from 


if the Pots are taken out of the Tan, and 
placed in any dry Part of the Stove, the Roots 
often ſhrivel and decay; but when they are 
continued in the Tan, they ſhould have but 
little Water given to them, when their Leaves 
are decayed, leſt it rot them, This firſt Sort 
doth flower conſtantly in July and Auguſt, 
and many times will produce ripe Seeds in 
England ; but the ſecond Sort doth not flower 
o conſtant, nor do the Flowers appear ſo con- 


ſpicuous, being very ſmall, and of a ſhort Du- 


Carthagena by Mr. Robert Millar Surgeon, 
from which ſome of the Plants were raiſcd 
in the Gardens of Mr. George Clifford of 
Amſterdam ; where they have flowered, but 
have not produced any Seeds in Europe. This 
Sort increaſes greatly by its Roots, which 
creep under Ground, ſo as to fill the Pots in 
which they are planted, in one Seaſon. 

The two firſt Sorts being annual Plants, are 
only propagated by Seed, which ſhould be 
ſown in Pots filled with light rich Earth, and 


ration. 'This Sort never hath produced any 
Seeds in England, nor could I ever obſerve 
any Rudiment of a Seed-veſſel ſucceeding the 
Flower. The green Leaves abide on this Sort 


plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark; 
where (if the -Earth is duly watered to pro- 
mote the Vegetation of the Seed) the Plants 
will appear in about a Fortnight, or three 


moſt Part of the Winter, ſeldom decaying till Weeks, and will grow pretty faſt, if the Bed 80 
February, and ſometimes will continue green, is warm: ſo they ſhould be tranſplanted in p! 
until freſh Leaves come up, and thruſt the old a little Time after they come up, each into a — 
ones off; in which Particular there is a more ſeparate Pot, filled with light rich Earth, and * 
remarkable Difference between the two Sorts, then plunged into the Hot- bed again, ob- 85 
than can be obſerved in the Face of the Plants. ſerving to water them well, as alſo to ſhade ( 
| them from the Sun, until they have taken b 
MAR TYNIA. new Root; after which Time they ſhould 0 
This Name was given by the late Dr. Vi. have a large Share of freſh Air admitted to tl 
liam Houſtoun to this Genus of Plants, which them in warm Weather, by raiſing of the if 
he diſcovered in America, in Honour to his Glaſſes of the Hot-bed every Day, with Bricks n 
Friend Mr. Jobn Martyn, Profeſſor of Botany or Stones, and the Plants muſt be frequently \ 
at Cambridge. watered. With this Management, the Plants | 
The Characters are; will make great Progreſs, ſo as to fill the Pots 6 
I bath an anomalous Flower conſiſting of one with their Roots id. about a Month's Time; 1 
Tea, which is divided into two Lips: the upper when they ſhould be ſhifted into Pots, about ; 
ip is erect, and ſlightly cut into two Parts; but a Foot Diameter at the Top, which ſho 
the under Lip is cut into three Parts, the Middle be filled with light rich Earth, and then t 
Segment being larger than the other two. "The plunged into the Hot-bed i the Bark- ſtove, | 


where 


* 
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they put out many Side-branches, and will 
grow three Feet high or more, NN to 
che Warmth of the Bed, and the Care which 
is taken to ſupply them conſtantly with Water. 
About the Middle of Fuly, the Plants will be- 
gin to ſhew their Flowers, which are produced 

in a Spike from the Top of the Plants, which, 


glove. As the firſt Spike of Flowers de- 
cays, they are ſucceeded by Spikes from all 
the Side- branches; ſo that the Plants continue 
in Flower until Michaelmas or later, if the 
Seaſon proves favourable: but it is only from 
the firſt Spike of Flowers that good Seeds can 
be expected in this Country; ſo that particular 
Care ſhould be taken, that none of thoſe are 
pulled off or deſtroyed ; becauſe it is very 
= difficult to obtain good Seeds in this Country; 
SE and I believe few of thoſe which are produced 
on the Side-branches in the natural Country 
of their Growth, are duly ripened ; for I have 
IE received a great Quantity of theſe Seeds from 
abroad, which have appeared to be very good, 


ere and yet few of them have produced Plants. 
ers, 4 The Seeds of theſe Plants have a ſtrong 
eral green Covering over them, as thick as the 


"DX outer Covering of an Almond; and when 


tie PRE the Seeds are ripe, the Covering opens, and lets 
33, FREIE the Seed fall, in the ſame Manner as the 
: he FRIES Covering of Almonds, Walnuts, &c. In each 
of Covering there is one hard Nut, in Shape 
not {ſomewhat like a Beetle, having two ſharp 
| crooked Horns at one End. This Nut con- 
"om PRE tains four Embryo's ; but there are ſeldom more 
on, than two Seeds which are perfect in any of 
iſed them. However, when they are ſown, the 
of FREE whole Nut muſt be planted ; for it is ſo hard, 
but that it is impoſſible to take out the Seeds 
his without ſpoiling of them; and where there are 
ich two Plants produced from the ſame Nut, they 
$in are eaſily ſeparated, when they are tranſ- 

planted. Theſe Seeds will continue good for 
are ſome Years; for I ſaved a pretty large Quan- 


be E ; tity of them in the Year 1734, Part of which 


nd I ſowed the following Year, but had not one 
k ; Plant produced ; the Remainder of the Seeds 
ro- I divided, and ſowed ſome of them every 
nts ſucceeding Year, without any Succeſs, until 
ree the preſent Year 1738, when 1 ſowed all the 
zed Seeds I had left, from which I had one Plant 
in produced. So that if the Seeds are good, 
042 RE it is evident they will grow when they are four 
nd Years old. Therefore, whenever we receive 
b- good Seeds from Abroad, or ſave any in this 
de Country which are perfectly ripened, it will 
en be proper to preſerve ſome of them for a Year 
Id or two, leſt a bad Seaſon ſnould happen, when 
to the Plants may not perfect their Seeds; ſo that 
he if this Precaution be not taken, the Species 
ks may be loſt in Europe. 

ly The third Sort dies to the Root every 
Its Winter, and riſes again the ſucceeding Spring; 
pts this muſt be conſtantly preſerved in the Stove, 
e; and plunged into the Bark- bed, otherwiſe it 
ut will not thrive in this Country. During the 
Id Winter Seaſon, when the Plants are decayed, 
en they ſhould have but little Water given to 
e, them; for Moiſture at that Time will rot the 
re aft 


4 


where they ſhould be allowed Room, becauſe 


of the firſt Sort, are like thoſe of the Fox- 


=” 


Roots. In the Beginning of March, juſt before 
the Plants begin to ſhoot, is the proper Seaſon - 
to tranſplant and part the Roots; when. 
they ſhould be planted into Pots of a Middle 
Size, filled with light rich Earth, and then 
plunged into the Bark-bed, which ſhould at 
this Time be renewed with freſh Tan. When 
the Plants come up, they muſt be frequently 
refreſhed with Water; but it muſt not be given 
to them in large Quantities, leſt it rot their 
tender Roots; and as the Warmth of the Seaſon 
increaſes, it will be proper to admit a large 
Share of freſh Air, which will greatly ſtrengthen 
the Plants ; but they muſt conſtantly remain in 
the Stove, otherwiſe they will not produce 
Flowers in this Country. The Time of their 
Flowering is in the End of 7uly, and in Auguft ; 
and in Ofober, the Plants die to their Roots. 


MELILOTUS, Melilot. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume 
are l 

1. Merirorus corniculis reflexis, major. 
C. B. P. Greater Melilot, with reflected Horns. 

2. MELiLoTus corniculis reflexis, minor vel 
repens. C. B. P. Smaller creeping Melilot, with 
reflexed Horns. 

3. Merizorus Italica, folliculis rotundis. 
C. B. P. Italian Melilot, with round Leaves. 

4. MELiLorvus anguſtifolia repens, folliculis 
rotundis. C. B. P. Narrow-leaved creeping 
Melilot, with round ſmaller Leaves. 

5. Meiitotvus Iutea minor, floribus & fili- 
culis minoribus, ſpicatim & dens? diſpoſitis. 
Mor. Hiſt. Smaller yellow Melilot, with ſmaller 
Flowers and Pods, growing in a thick Spike. 

6. MeLiLoTus Meſſanenſis procumbens, folli- 
culis rugoſis ſublongis, ſpicis florum brevibus. 
Raii. n. Trailing Melilot of Meſſina, with 
rough oblong Leaves, and ſhort Spikes of 
Flowers. | 

J. MEiitotus Cretica bumillima humifuſa, 
fore albo magno. Tourn. Cor. Low Melilot of 
Crete, with a large white Flower. 

8. Meritotus capſulis reni ſimilibus, in 
capitulum congeſtis. Tourn. Melilot Trefoil or 
Noneſuch, 

The fix firſt-mentioned Sorts are annual 
Plants, which grow wild in the South of 
France, and in Italy, from whence the Seeds 
of them have been procured by ſuch Perſons 
who are curious in Botany. 'Theſe Sorts are 
all of them preſerved in Botanic Gardens for 
Variety, but they are Plants of no great 
Beauty, nor are they uſed in Medicine. Bat 
if there were 'Trials made of ſome of the Kinds, 
I believe they might be found uſeful to ſow 
for feeding of Cattle, as the laſt Sort here 
mentioned is at preſent in divers Parts of 
England, which was the Reaſon of my enume- 
rating theſe Sorts here. For as ſome of the 
other Sorts are very hardy, and will grow 
on almoſt any Soil, ſo if they are found to be 
equally good with the Noneſuch, they may 
be better worth cultivating, becauſe they are 
of much larger Growth; ſo conſequently will 
produce much more Fodder on an Acre of 
Land, than that will. But as I have had no 
Opportunity of trying if Cattle will eat 

any 
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any of them, ſo 1 cannot recommend them, 


but by way of Trial, to ſuch Perſons who 


are curious in making theſe Sorts of Improve- 
ment. 

As theſe ate annual Plants, ſo their Seeds 
muſt be ſown every Lear; or if they are per- 
mitted to ſcatter when ripe, the Plants will 
come up in Autumn, and will abide the Win- 
ters Cold very well in this Country; and thoſe 
Plants which come up in the Autumn, will 
grow much larger than thoſe which are ſown 
in the Spring, and will more certainly produce 
good Seeds. Therefore thoſe Perſons who are 
curious to preſerve their Kinds, ſhould either 
ſow them in Autumn ſoon after the Seeds are 
ripe, or it them to ſcatter their Seeds; 
and the ſelf-ſown Plants may be eafily.tranf- 
planted, where they are deſigned to grow ; and 
they will require no farther Care, but to keep 
them clear from Weeds. They will all of them 

row on almoſt any Soil ; but they will thrive 

ter on dry light ſandy Soil, than on a ſtiff 
clayey Ground. 

The ſeventh Sort is an abiding Plant, which 
rarely produces Seeds in this Country, ſo is 
propagated by parting of the Roots in the 
2 This Sort is not ſo hardy as the others; 
t — * ſome of the Plants ſhould be pre- 
ſerved in Pots, that they may be removed into 
Shelter in Winter; for very hard Froſts will 
deſtroy them, if they are expoſed. But they 
muſt always have as much free Air as poſſible 
in mild Weather, ſo that if they are placed 
under a common Hot-bed Frame in Winter, 
where the Glaſſes may be drawn off every 
Day in mild Weather, and only covered in 
hard Froſt, the Plants will thrive much better 
than where they are placed in a Green-houſe. 
In Summer the Plants muſt be frequently wa- 
tered in dry Weather, and kept clear from 
Weeds, which is all the Culture they require. 

The Noneſuch which is now cultivated in 
the open Fields in ſeveral Parts of England, is 
an Inhabitant of this Kingdom ; growing wild 
by the Sides of Paths, and on arable Land, in 


great Plenty every-where near London ; and if 


the Seeds are permitted to ſcatter, there will 
be a Supply of Plants to ſtock the Ground, ſo 
that it often becomes a very troubleſome Weed 
in Gardens, and is difficult to extirpate after it 
hath gotten Poſſeſſion, 

The Seeds of this Plant are ſown in the 
Spring, either alone, or with Barley, the latter 
of which I ſhould recommend ; for as this is a 
low trailing Plant, ſo it will not injure the 
Barley, which will get forward before the 
Noneſuch comes up ; and if there doth not 
ariſe a great Crop of the Noneſuch, yet being 
permitted to ſtand until the Barley is ripe, 
the Seeds of the Noneſuch will be ripe, and 
moſt of it ſcattered, by that Time; and after 
the Corn is taken off, the Rains in Autumn 
will ſoon bring up the Plants, which will flouriſh 
all the Winter, and the Spring following will 
afford an early Feed for Cattle. 

Where this Plant is ſown by itſelf, it muft 
not be fed or mow'd, until the Seeds are ripe ; 


for as it is an annual Plant, fo where it is eaten, 


or cut down, the Roots will periſh; and if 


Seeds are formed at the Extremi 


there is not a Supply of young Plants to ſu 
them, the Crop will be deſtroyed in one 
Indeed, as theſe Plants begin to flower 
young, and near their Roots, ſo before 1, 
Shoots, thoſe produced near the KC 2 
be ripe and ſcattered, from whence youn 
Plants will come up, and ſupply the Crop, 0 
which has deceived ſome Perſons, who hw 
thought this Plant will abide two or th᷑ee 
Years, and produce feveral Crops from us Bl 
ſame Roots ; which is a great Miſtake, for the ll 
Root periſhes annually. But as the Pla Bl 
produce ſuch Quantities of Seed, at almot al 
every] almoſt in. 


oynt of the Stalks, ſo it is 9 
poſſible to deſtroy the Crop totally, if de 
Plants are permitted to grow to any Size, be. 
fore they are fed or cut down. = 
The Seeds of Noneſuch being ſmaller thy lb 
Clover-ſeed, a leſs Quantity will ſow an Az; 
If it is ſown by irttelf, there ſhould be tz 
Pounds allowed to an Acre; but if it is ſown bt 
with Barley, ſix Pounds will be ſufficem 
When it is ſown with Barley, the Barley ſhouy 
be firſt ſown and harrowed, and then th: © 
Seeds of the Nonſuch ſhould be ſowed, ad 
the Land rolled, which will bury this Seq © 
deep enough. 


To the Article ME L O add, 
There hath of late Years been a very grez * i 
Variety of Melons, introduced into the Garden 
of the Curious, which are much hig: 


flavour d, than moſt of the old Sorts ; bt 
they are not quite ſo hardy, nor do the Fruit of 
theſe new Sorts ever grow to ſo large Size a 
ſome of the old ones, which is the Reaſon of © 
their not being more common. However, | 
they are much preferable for the Table, I f! 
juſt mention the Names of ſome of the pri» - 
cipal Sorts, for the Satisfaction of the ( 
rious. 8 
1. The Zattt Merton: This is a ſmal 
rough-coated Fruit, which ſeldom grows much 
larger than a Man's Fiſt, is very red withn, 
and the Fleſh is very delicate. ; 
2. The Sucapo Meron: This is larger than © 
the former, of an oblong Shape, more wrought | 
on the Outſide, is very red within, and te 
Fleſh is firm, and of a vinous Flavour. ; 
3. The CanTarever Merton; This isa 
longer Fruit than either of the former, 
pretty much wrought on the Outſide, de 
Fleſh is not quite ſo red as of either of them, 
but is of a rich vinous Flavour. =. 
4. The RomanetTo Merton: This ia 
middle- ſized Fruit, of an oblong Shape; be 
outer Coat is greener than either of the for- 
mer, and not very much wrought ; the Fleſh 
is very red, and of a delicate Flavour. 
Theſe Sorts are the beſt worth cultivating for 
private Families, who eſteem a Fruit for its ds | 
licate Flavour, more than for the Size: but 
thoſe who raiſe them to ſupply the Markets, 
muſt have regard to the Size of the Fruit, 
being paid for them according to their Mag- 
nitude. The Seeds of theſe Sorts are only to 
be procured from Perſons who are very care 
ful to ſave them diſtinctly; for if they 4e 
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purchaſed from the common Venders of Seeds, 
they are not much to be depended on. 
Of late Years there has been a Method of 


W ..:Gns the general Crop of Melons under oiled 
: — inſtead of Bell or Hand-glafſes ; which 


has ſucceeded ſo well, as to be now very com- 
monly practiſed in the Gardens near London. 
The Perſon who firſt practiſed this Method, 
was Mr. Jobn Howard Gardener, at St. Leonard's 


Hin in Windſor Foreſt, who continued it for 


many Years with great Succeſs, and was not 
followed in it by any other Perſon, until his 
Son, who was Gardener to his Grace the Duke 
of Chandos, practiſed it at Cannons; and then it 
became more — known, and has ſince 
been conſtantly practiſed by many Gardeners. 
But this Method being at preſent unknown to 
Perſons who reſide in the Country, I ſhall 
inſert it in this Place. 'The Manner of raiſing 
the Plants, as alſo of making the Ridges, being 
the ſame as for Hand-glaſſes, I ſhall not repeat 
either, but proceed to give Directions for pre- 
paring the Papers. You muſt provide your- 


A | ſelf with a Quantity of ſtrong Cap-paper, nine 


Sheets of which muſt be allowed to each Hole 
of Melons. Theſe nine Sheets of Paper muſt 
be joined together with Paſte (which when done 
will ſpread the Width of a common Mat which 


3 is uſed for Covering). When the Paſte is dry, 
= the Paper ſhould be ſpread on a Board, or 


hung againſt a Wall, and with a Bruſh ſhould 


Y be rubbed over with Oil, which need be done 


but on one Side ; for the Oil will fink through 
the Paper, if it be only lightly bruſhed over 3 


4 then the Papers ſhould hang out till they are 


dry, after which thay may be uſed for covering 
your Melon-plants. Theſe Papers ſhould be 
prepared, before you plant out your Plants 
into the Holes, that they may be ready to 
cover them, which may be performed in the 
following Manner ; viz. After the Ridges are 
made, you muſt procure ſome ſmall Hoops 

or ſlender Withies, which ſhould be thruſt into 
the Ground on each Side of the Ridge, and 
arched over in the ſame Manner as is practiſed 
for covering Flower-beds ; then the Papers 
may be laid over the Hoops, Sc. and faſtened 
down at each End with a Cord, or a few large 
Stones or Bricks laid upon their Ends, to pre- 
vent the Winds from blowing them off. Theſe 
Papers ſhould be kept cloſe over the Plants, 
while they are young, or in bad Weather; 
but when the Plants have obtained Strength, 


and the Weather is favourable, they ſhould be 


raiſed on one Side to admit Air to the Plants, 


and in ſoft Rains they ſhould be taken quite 


off, that the Plants may enjoy the Benefit 
thereof. Theſe Papers may continue over the 
Plants throughout the Seaſon, obſerving only 
to take them off in ſoft Rains, and admit Air 
under them in warm Weather to the Plants, as 
was before directed. The Plants will thrive 
much betrer under theſe than under Glaſſes ; for 
the Rays of Light will be more equally admitted 
through the Paper when oiled, than through 
a Glaſs, which collects the Rays, and thereby 
occaſions too great a Heat in Summer under 
them, than moſt Plants can endure. So that 


Plants under Glaſſes are ſubject to Danger, 
Vol. II. 


from the great Inequality of Heat; whereas 
thoſe under Papers enjoy a more equal Degree, 


and hereby the Plants are continued much 
longer in Vigour; as I have always obſerved 


thoſe under Papers in great Health, when thoſe 


under Glaſſes have been decayed, though they 
were in the ſame Situation, and under the ſame 
Management. The only Danger of theſe 
Plants miſcarrying is, when the Papers are 
kept too cloſe over them, which will cauſe 
the Plants to grow weak, and of a pale ſickly 
Complexion ; whenever this is the Caſe, there 
cannot be much good Fruit expected from 
them. | 

Though I have directed the making of the 
Ridges after the ſame Manner as for Hand- 
glaſſes, yet there are ſome Perſons who only 
dig Holes in the Ground at proper Diſtances, 
into each of which they put two Barrows-fall 
of hot Dung, covering it over with the Earth 
taken out of the Holes, into which they plant 
their Melon-plants ; then arch over each Hole 
with a few flender Wands, covering them with 
the Papers, and managing them as hath been 
directed; in which Method I have obſerved 
they have had a prodigious Crop of Melons, 
with a much leſs Expence than uſual. 

N. B. Theſe oiled Papers will laſt one whole 
Seaſon very well; ſo that the Expence of 
Paper and Oil will amount to 'Three-pence 
Half-penny for each Hole. | 
Theſe oil Papers have been uſed by ſeveral 
Perſons, to cover tender exotic Plants in 
Summer, with great Succeſs, as alſo to cover 
Beds of Cuttings of tender Plants, for which 
Purpoſe there is no other Covering ſo proper. 
They are alſo uſed to cover the Flowers 
of large Carnations, in order to ſcreen them 
from the violent Heat of the Sun, and to pre- 
ſerve them dry, without which many of the 
largeſt Flowers would not blow to Advantage. 
The Method uſed by Mr. Samuel Brewer to 
cover his Flowers with oiled Paper, is, to 
make a Frame of Wire, juſt in the ſame Form 
as the Glaſs-covers, which are uſed for this 
Purpoſe, over which he paſtes the oiled Paper ; 
which if carefully done, will laſt ſeyeral Years, 
and are much preferable to Glaſſes. 


MELOCACTUS, Melon Thiſtle. 
To this Article muſt be added ; 

1. MEeLocactus Americanus major, ſpinis 
albis longiſſimis recurvis. The greater Ameri- 
can Melon Thiſtle, with very long white 
crooked Spines, 

2. MeLocactus Americanus major, ftriis 
in ſpiram intortis, ſpinis brevibus aduncis. 
Greater American Melon Thiſtle, with ſpiral 
Ribs, and ſhort crooked Spines. 

3. MeLocactus Americanus major, ſpinis 
tenuibus flaveſcentibus. Greater Melon Thiſtle, 
with ſlender yellowiſh Spines. 

4. Mrocacrus Mexicanus, ſpinis creber- 
rimis corallinis latis & recurvis. Houſt. Melon 
Thiſtle of Mexico, with broad flat crooked 
Spines. ; 

The three firſt Sorts I have received from 
the Engliſh Settlements in America, where I 
doubr not there are ſeveral other Varieties, if 

Tt they 


they were examined by Perſons skilful in 
Botany. Theſe are generally older before 
put out their Caps on their Tops, than 
common Sort ; for I have had two of the 
Sorts five or ſix Years in England, which have 
increaſed in their Magnitude greatly ſince I 
received them ; but neither —— 

Tendency to put out Caps, tho ſome of the 
common Sort, not near ſo large. have produced 
large Caps, and have ripened their Fruit. So 
that I am in Doubt whether ſome of theſe Sorts 
ever produce in the natural Places of 
their Growth; for they may produce their 
Fruit, either from the Sides of the Plant, as 
the {mall American Sort doth, or round the 


my | 


Centre of the Head, as 1 have ſeen ſome of 


them repreſented in Figures. 

The fourth Sort was brought from Mexico, 
by the late Dr. William Houſtoun; but being a 
long time in the Paſſage, and the Plants re- 
ceiving ſome Wet, they all of them were decayed 
before they arrived in Eng/and. This is one 
of the moſt ſtrange Plants of this Genus I 
ever ſaw; the Spines, which are produced very 
cloſely all over the Plant, are two Inches or 
more in Length, and near a quarter of an Inch 
broad at their Baſe ; are extremely ſtrong, 
and of a browniſh red Colour; theſe the Inhabi- 
tants of Mexico make uſe of to pick their 
Teeth, from whence they give the Name of 
Viſnaga, 4. e. Tooth-pick, to theſe Plants. 

As theſe Plants are eſteemed by the Curious, 
for their ſingular Structure being ſo very diffe- 
rent from all the European Plants; ſo moſt 
People who have the Conveniency of Stoves 
to preſerve them, are extremely curious 
to obtain them from Abroad ; but the Perſons 
who have the Care of bringing them, for 
want of Judgment, generally deſtroy them 
with Water, before they arrive in England : 
for altho* they often arrive in ſeeming 
Health, yet the Moiſture which they have im- 


bibed in their Paſlage, will rot them in a 


little time afrer they are planted. 'Thgrc- 
fore, whenever theſe Plants are brought over 
planted in Tubs, the beſt Way is to take them 
up as ſoon as they arrive, and ſet them upon 
the Flues in the Stove to dry ; where (if 
they arrive early in the Summer) they may 
remain two Months before they are planted ; 
but when they come late in the Year, they 
ſhould remain on the Flues all the Winter ; 
and about the Beginning of April, they may 
be planted in Lime-rubbiſh (as hath been 
directed in the former Volume of the Gar- 
deners Dictionary); and theſe Plants will more 
certainly ſucceed, than thoſe which are planted 
ſoon after they arrive, as I have ſeveral 
times experienced. Some of theſe Plants I 
have kept dry out of Earth, on the Flues or 
in ſome dry warm Part of the Stove, nine 
Months, and have then planted them, and 
they | ſucceeded better than thoſe which 
were planted ſoon after I received them, tho? 
they were to Appearance not near ſo likely 
to live. 80 that if thoſe Gentlemen who 
bring over theſe Plants, would take them out of 
the Ground, and hang them up in a dry warm 
Part of the Ship, where they might not be 


them has any 


bruiſed or eaten pn they will 
certainly ſucceed, than thoſe Plants which are 
brought over in Tubs of Earth. 

The ſmaller Melon Thiſtle, which was ſome 
Years ſince very rare in England, is now 
come pretty common in the Gardens of the 
Curious: for as they produce a great man 
Fruit annually, ſo they may be propagated al 
great Quantities by Seed ; nay, if the Seeds are 
permitted to fall on the Earth, in the Pots 
where the old Plants are growing, the y 
Plants will come up in great Abundance, 
_ a Perſon may be ſoon ſtocked with 

em. 


MENISPERMUM, Moon-ſeed. 

The Characters are; 
It bath a roſaceous Flower, conſiſting of 
ſeveral ſmall Leaves, which are placed round 
the Embryo in a circular Order. The Pointal 
which is divided into three Parts at the T, 75 
afterward becomes the Fruit or Berry, in which 


is included one flat Seed, which is, when ripe, © 


hollowed like the Appearance of the Moon. 
The Species are: 

1. MEen1seExR MUM Canadenſe ſcandens, he- 
deraceo folio. Acad. Reg. Scien. 1106. Clim- 
bing Canady Moon-ſeed, with an Ivy. leaf. 

2. MeniseesMUM Canadenſe ſcandens, un- 
bilicato folio. Acad. Reg. Scien, 1706. Climbing 
Canady Moon-ſeed, with an umbilicated 


3. MEenispERMUM folio hederaceo. Hort, 
Elth. Ivy-leaved Moor-ſeed. 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts have been lon 
Inhabitants of the European Gardens. Theſe 
produce flexible woody Shoots from their 
Roots, which twiſt round whatever Plants ſtand 
near them, and will grow to the Height of 
ten or twelve Feet, and produce their Flowers 
in Autumn, bur they rarely perfect their Seed 
in this Country. 

Theſe Plants are Natives of Virginia, and 
moſt of the Northern Parts of America, from 
whence they were many Years fince brought 


into Europe, and were preſerved in the Green- 


houſes in Winter, as tender Plants ; but of 
late Years they have been planted in the full 
Ground, where they endure the Winter's Cold 
extremely well without any Shelter. They 
may be eaſily propagated by the Suckers, which 
are produced in Plenty from their Roots: 
theſe ſhould be taken off with ſome Fibres 
adhering to them, in the Spring, before the 
Plants make new Shoots; and may be planted 
where they are deſigned to remain, obſerving 
to water them, if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, 
until they have taken Root; after which Time 
they will require no farther Care, but to keep 
them clear trom Weeds, and to ſupport them 
with Stakes, unleſs they are planted near Trees, 
round which they may faſten themſelves ; for 
if they trail on the Ground, they will not 
thrive. | 5 
The third Sort was brought from Carolina 
by Mr. Catesby. This is a Plant of humbler 
Growth than either of the former, ſeldom 
riſing above four or five Feet high in 
Country, and the Stems do not become 
8 W g 
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The Leaves are alſo much ſmaller 
2 of the other Sorts. This Plant will 
endure the Cold of ordinary Winters very 
well in the open Air, provided it is planted 
in a warm Soil, and a ſheltered Situation. It 
may be propagated by Suckers from the Root, 
as the two former Sorts, which are alſo prod 
in as great Plenty. ah 

The two former Sorts were by Dr. Plukenet 
ranged amongſt the Ivies, from ſome Simili- 
tude in the outward Appearance of the Plants 
to the Ivy. So, from his Name, they were 
commonly called in the Gardens, Ivy with a 
bind-weed Leaf. 


MENTZELIA. 

The Characters are; . 

It hath a roſe-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of 
ſeveral Leaves, which are placed in a circular 
Order, and reſt on the Flower-cup, which 
afterwards becomes a membranaceous tubulous 
Fruit, containing many ſmall Seeds. 

We know but one Species of this Plant at 
preſent ; (viz) 

MenTzEetia foliis & fructibus aſperis. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Mentzelia with rough Leaves 
and Fruit. 

The Name was given to this Plant by Father 
Plumier, who diſcovered it in the French Set- 
tlements in America, in Honour to Dr. Ment- 
zelius, who was Phyſician to the Elector of 
Brandenburgh, and who publiſhed an Index of 
Plants, in Latin, Greek and High-Dutch. 

This Plant grows plentifully in the Iſland of 
Jamaica, from whence the Seeds were ſent 
to England by the late Dr. William Houftoun, 
which have ſucceeded in the Phyſic- garden at 
Chelſea. 

It is an annual Plant, which periſhes ſoon 
after the Seeds are ripe ; ſo muſt be ſown on a 
Hot-bed early in the Spring, that the Plants 
may be brought forward early in the Seaſon, 
otherwiſe they will not produce ripe Seed in 
this Country. When the Plants are come up 
about an Inch high, they ſhould be each 
tranſplanted into a ſeparate Half-penny-por, 
filled with light rich Earth, and plunged into 
a Hot-bed of Tanners- bark, being careful to 
ſhade them from the Sun, until they have 
taken new Root; after which Time they muſt 
be conſtantly watered every other Day in 
warm Weather, and ſhould have freſh Air 
every Day admitted to them, in proportion 
to the Warmth of the Seaſon, and the Heat of 
the Bed in which they are plunged. In about 
ſix Weeks or two Months after tranſplanting, 
if the Plants have made a good Progreſs, they 
will have filled the Pots with their Roots ; when 
they ſhould be ſhifted into larger Pots, which 
muſt be filled with light rich Earth, and then 
plunged into the Bark-bed in the Stove, that 
they may have Room to grow in Height, 
obſerving, as before, to water them duly, 
as alſo to admit freſh Air to them every 
Day in warm Weather; with which Manage- 


ment the Plants will riſe to the Height of 


three Feet, and will arent + +: Seeds the 
latter End of Auguſt, or the Beginning of Sep- 


tember. Theſe Plants are cloſely beſet all 


4 


over with ſmall crooked Spines, by which they 
will faſten themſelves to whatever touches 
them ſo ſtrongly, that by a Perſon's going 
near them, they will ſtick to the Cloaths, and 
the Branches of the Plant will ſeparate and ad- 
here to the Cloaths in like Manner as the 
Seeds of Clivers or Gooſegraſs. 


MILLERIA. 
The Charaders are; . 
It bath a compound Flower, conſiſting of ſes 
veral Florets, aud one half Floret, contained in 
one common Flower-cup ; but theſe Florets are 
barren, and the half Floret, which is fruitful, 
is ſucceeded by one Seed, which is ſurrounded 


by the Flower-cup. 


The Species are ; 

1. MrILERIA annua erecta major, foliis con- 
jugatis, floribus ſpicatis Iuteis. Houſt. Greater 
upright annual Milleria, with Leaves growing 
oppoſite, and yellow Flowers growing in a 
Spike. 

2. MrIIxRIA annua eretFa minor, foliis pa- 
rietariæ, floribus ex foliorum alis. Houſt. Leſſer 
upright annual Milleria, with pellitory Leaves, 
and the Flowers growing from the Wings of 
the Leaves. | | b 

3. MriIIERXIA annua erecta ramoſior, foliis 
maculatis, profundius ſerratis. Martyn. Cent. 1. 
Upright branching annual Milleria, with ſpot- 
ted Leaves, which are deeply ſawed. 

4. MrIIERIA annua erecta minor, folio pa- 
rietariæ longiori, floribus ex foliorum alis. 
Leſſer upright annual Milleria, with a longer 
pellitory Leaf, and the Flowers growing from 
the Wings of the Leaves. 

'The two firſt Sorts were diſcovered by the 
late Dr. William Houftoun at Campechy in the 
Year 1731, who conſtituted this Genus, on 
finding the Characters differing from all the 
Genuss which were before eſtabliſhed. The 
Seeds of both theſe Sorts he ſent to ſeveral 
curious Perſons in England and Holland, where 
they have ſucceeded very well. 

The other two Sorts were diſcovered 
Mr. Robert Millar, Surgeon, at Campechy in 
the Year 1734, from whence he ſent their 
Seeds into England, where they have alſo 
ſucceeded very well. The third Sort nearly 
reſembles the firſt in its Leaves, Flowers and 
Growth ; but branches a little more than that 
doth, and the Leaves are ſpotted with Black; 
the Flowers alſo are a little larger. The 
fourth Sort, which is ſomewhat like the ſecond 
grows taller, and doth not branch from the 
Bottom as the Second doth ; the Leaves are 
alſo much longer, but there appears no Diffe- 
rence in their Flowers. 

The Seeds of theſe Plants ſhould be ſown 
early in the Spring, on a moderate Hot-bed ; 
and when the Plants are come up about two 
Inches, they ſhould be each tranſplanted into 
a ſeparate Pot, filled with light rich Earth, 
and then plunged into a moderate Hot-bed 
of Tanners-bark, being careful to ſhade them 
from the Sun until they have taken Root, as 
alſo. to water them fe uently; After the 
Plants are rooted, they ſhould have a large 


Share of free Air admitted to them, by raiſing 
| of 
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of the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed every Day when 


the Weather is fair ; and they muſt be con- 


ſtantly watered every Day in hot Weather 
they are very thirſty Plants. With this 


for 
Management, the Plants will in a Month after 


tranſplanting riſe to a conſiderable Height ; 


therefore they ſhould be ſhifted into larger 
Pots, and placed in the Stove, plunging them 
into the Bark-bed, where they may have 
room to grow, eſpecially the firſt and third 
Sorts, which uſually grow eight or nine Feet 
high, where they are well managed. But 
the ſecond and fourth Sorts ſeldom riſe above 
three Feet high, and do not ſpread their Branches 
very far, ſo theſe may be allowed leſs Room. 

In the Middle of Fly theſe Plants will begin 
to flower, and the Seeds will be ripe ſoon 
after ; therefore they muſt be gathered as ſoon 
as they change of a dark brown Colour, 
otherwiſe they will ſoon fall off, eſpecially 
thoſe of the two large Kinds, which will drop 
on the leaſt Touch when they are ripe. Theſe 
Plants will continue flowering till Michaelmas 
or later, if the Seaſon proves favourable ; but 
when the Cold of the Autumn comes on, 
they will ſoon decay. 


MIMOSA, The Senſitive Plant. 
To this Article muſt be added; 

1. Mios herbacea procumbens & ſpinoſa, 
caule quadrangulo, ſiliguis quadrivalvibus. Houſt. 
Trailing herbaceous prickly Senfitive Plant, 
with ſquare Stalks, and Pods having four 
Cells, | 


2. Mimosa fruticoſa ſpinoſa, ſiliquis latis 


birſutis & articulatis. Houſt. Prickly ſhrubby 
Senſitive Plant, with broad hairy jointed 
Pods, 

3. MiMosa non ſpinoſa, paluſtris & herbacea, 
procumbens, flore luteo pleno. Houſt. Smooth 
marſh herbaceous trailing Senſitive Plant, with 
full yellow Flowers. 

4. Mios fruteſcens ſpinoſa & birſuta, 
tenuibus acaciæ foliis, ſiliquis articulatis. Houſt. 
Shrubby prickly and hairy Senſitive Plant, with 
narrow Leaves like the Acacia, and jointed 
Pods. | | 

5. Mimosa bumilis fruteſcens & ſpinoſa, 
foliis acaciæ latioribus, ſiliquis conglobatis. 
Dwarf ſnrubby and prickly Senſitive Plant, 
with broad acacia Leaves, and Pods growing 
in Cluſters. 

6. Mimosa berbacea non ſpinoſa minima 
repens. Sloan, Cat. Fam. The leaſt creeping 
herbaceous Senſitive Plant, without Spines, 
commonly called Senſitive Graſs, 

The three firſt-mentioned Sorts were diſco- 
vered by the late Dr. William Houſtoun at 
La Vera Cruz, from whence he ſent their 
Seeds into Eng/aud, from which many Plants 
were raiſed, The firſt Sort riſes to the Height 
of three Feet, and hath ſlender ſquare Stalks, 
which are ſtrongly armed with Spines. This 
is a perennial Plant, which creeps at the Root ; 
ſo that it may be propagated by the Suckers, 
which are produced pretty plentifully. This 
hath not as yet prodaced any Flowers in 
England, for the Shoots generally die to the 
Root in Winter, and riſe again the following 
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Spring. The Leaves of this Sort do 

cloſe on being touched, but alfo al 400 
ward, ſo that it is ranked amongſt thoſe Kind, 
which are commonly called humble Plants 

The ſecond Sort riſes to the Height of fx 
or ſeven Feet, and hath a woody Stem, which 
is ſtrongly armed with crooked Spines, The 
Leaves conſiſt of ſeveral Wings, which have 
2 narrow Pinnæ; theſe Leaves are alſo 

et on their under Side with ſharp crookeg 
Spines all along the Midrib, ſo that it i, 
troubleſome to go amongſt the Plants in the na. 
tural Place of their Growth. The Flowers of this 
Kind are of a bright purple Colour, which are 
ſucceeded by flat hairy jointed Pods, in which 
are included the Seeds. 'This Sort grows ver 
plentifully in moiſt rich Places about La Ver, 
Cruz, in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. 

This Plant hath produced Flowers in England 
but hath not perfected Seed, tho it hath lives 
over the Winter, and has grown to a large 
Size. The Leaves of this Sort cloſe very ſoon 
- ry * but they fall downward v 
lowly, o that it is not ranged amon 
humble Plants. , * 

The third Sort grows plentifully in ſtanding 
Waters near La Vera Cruz, where the Branches 
float on the Water, in like Manner as do 
the Pond-weeds in this Country : but where 
the Water dries up, and leaves the Plants 
while they are young, they will grow more 
erect; and thoſe of them which have grown in 
England, have riſen to the Height of four or 
five Feet; but they ſpread themſelves on ey 
Side, and required ſome Support, when they 
were full-grown. 'This Sort hath produced 
Flowers in England, but hath not perſected 
Seed ; and being an annual Plant, is at preſent 
loſt in Europe. This is one of thoſe com- 
monly called Senfitive Plants, for the Leaves 
do not fall on being touched. The fourth 
and fifth Sorts were diſcovered by Mr. Robert 
Millar, Surgeon, at Carthagena, from whence 
he ſent their Seeds into England, which have 
ſucceeded in ſeveral Gardens of the Curious. 
Theſe are both of them of the humble Kind, 
their Leaves falling on the ſlighteſt Touch. 
They will both of them live thro' the Winter, 
if they are placed in a very warm Stove. 

The ſixth Sort is very common in Jamaica, 
where it creeps to the Ground, and grows in 
ſhort thick Tufts: this is very quick in its 
Motion ; for, on drawing a Stick over the 
Plants, they will immediately contract, and 
leave the Impreſſion for ſome time, till the 
Plants recover. | 

All theſe Sorts are propagated by Seeds, in 
the ſame Manner as hath been directed in the 
former Volume of the Gardeners Dictionary; 
ſo I ſhall not repeat it in this Place. 


MITELLA. 
To this Article muſt be added; 
MiTELLA Americana maxima tinctoria. Iſt. 
R. H. The Arnotto or Anotto. 
This Plant riſes to the Height of ten ot 
twelve Feet, and hath a woody Stem, which 
is beſet with many Branches at the Top, which 


are furniſhed with broad Leaves, ſha 
| ſome- 
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at like a Heart; from theſe Branches 
aged come out in ſmall Cluſters, which 
conſiſt of ſeveral Leaves, and expand in form 
of a Roſe; theſe are of a pale Fleſh-colour. 
The Flowers are ſucceeded by brown Pods, 
ſhaped like a Mitre, and are echinated on the 
Outſide in the ſame Manner as the Cheſnut; 


in which Pods are contained many irregular 


Seeds, which are of a red Colour. 

The Seeds of this Plant are uſed to make 
a Dye, by the Inhabitants of America. The 
Manner. of preparing it is as follows: They 
ſteep the Seeds in Water, until the outward red 
Part is diſſolved intirely from them; then they 


boil the Water which is impregnated, ſeveral 
times, (after the ſame manner as they do the 


Juice of the Sugar Cane) until it becomes of a 
pretty thick Conſiſtence; then they put it into 
Canvaſs, which is ſpread over a Fire of hot 
Aſhes, which doth not flame, to bring it to a 
farther Conſiſtence, when they make it up into 
Balls, which are ſent into Europe, where it is 
uſed in Dying. mx FT | 

The Indians make uſe of this Colour to 
paint their Bodies, eſpecially when they go to 
War, in order, as ſome ſuppole, to prevent their 
diſcovering the Blood when they are wounded, 
being almoſt of the ſame Colour, ſo is ſuppoſed 
to make them courageous. But the chief Uſe 
of it is to prevent the Musketa's and Flies from 
annoying them. 'This Dye is alſo mix'd with 
Chocolate to give it a Colour. 

It grows in the warmeſt Parts of America, 
from whence the Seeds are pretty frequently 


ſent into England. Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown 


early in the Spring of the Year, in ſmall Pots 
filled with light rich Earth, which ſhould be 

lunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners- 
Park and the Earth ſhould be frequently wa- 
tered, to forward the Vegetation of the Seed. 
When the Plants are come up two Inches 
high, they ſhould be carefully tranſplanted, 
each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot; filled with light 
rich Earth, and then plunged again into the Tan- 
ners- bark, obſerving to ſhade them from the 
Sun, until they have taken new Root; after 
which Time they muſt be frequently refreſned 
with Water, and in hot Weather the Glaſſes 
of the Hot - bed ſhould be raiſed every Day, to 
admit freſh Air to the Plants. With this Ma- 
nagement the Plants will grow to be a Foot 
high by the Middle of 7uly, and will have 
filled the Pots with their Roots ; therefore 
they ſhould then be ſhaken out of the Pots, 
and their Roots carefully trimmed, and then 
put into Pots a little larger, and plunged again 
into the Hot-bed, and managed as before. 
Theſe Plants may remain in the Hot-bed until 
toward Michaelmas, when the Nights begin to 
be cold, at which Time they muſt be removed 
into the Stove, and plunged into the Bark-bed, 
where they may enjoy a good Share of Warmth 
in the winter Scaſon, otherwiſe they cannot 
be preſerved in this Country : they muſt be 
frequently refreſhed with Water during the 
Winter Seafon, but they ſhould not have too 
much given to them each time, eſpecially if 
they ſhould caſt their Leaves, which ey 


frequently do toward the Spring. As theſe 
T0 26.” 


Height which they uſually do in their native 


Plants are very tender, ſo they ſhould con- 
ſtantly remain in the Stove, obſerving in the 
ſummer Seaſon, when the Weather is warm, 
to admit a large Share of freſh Air to the 
Plants, as alſo to water them frequently, but 
in cold Weather they muſt be kept very warm. 
When theſe Rules are duly obſerved, the Plants 
will thrive very faſt, and grow to the ſame 


q 


Soil. 1 


MON BIN, The Hog Plum; tree. 
The Characters are; | — 

It bath a roſe-ſhaped-Flower, conſiſting f 
ſeveral Leaves, which are ranged in a circular 
Order; from whoſe Cup ariſes the Pointal, 
which afterward becomes an oval fleſhy ſoft 
Fruit incloſing a bard Stone, in which are con- 
tained four Kernels or Seeds. ; 

We have but one Sort of this Tree ; (viz.) 

Moxsin, arbor, foliis fraxini, fructu luteo 
racemoſo. Plum. Nov. Gen. The Hog Plum-tree 
vulgo. R$ | 

This Tree is a Native of the warmeſt Parts 
of America, where it grows in the Savanna's 
and low marſhy Places in great Plenty. Ic 
riſes to be forty or fifty Feet high, and divides 
into a great many crooked Branches, which 
are beſet with winged Leaves ſomewhat like 


thoſe of the Aſb-tree, The Flowers, which 


appear in the Spring, are produced in large 
pyramidal Bunches at the Extremity of the 
Branches, which are of a white Colour, and are 
very ſweet. Theſe are ſucceeded by ſeveral 
yellow oval-ſhaped Plums, growing in Cluſters. 
The Wood of this Tree being ſoft, is uſed 
inſtead of Cork, to ſtop Bottles in America. 
This is a very tender Tree, ſo muſt be con- 
ſtantly kept in the Stove, otherwiſe it cannot. 
be preſerved in this Country. It may be pro- 
pagated by Cuttings (which is the moſt com- 
mon Method pracciſcc in America); but if 
theſe are to be brought to England, they 
ſhould be planted pretty cloſe together in 
Tubs of Earth, and placed in a ſhady Situ- 
ation, until they have taken good Root, before 
they are put on Board the Ship ; and in their 
Paſſage they muſt be kept from Salt- water, nor 
ſhould they be too plentifully ſupplied with 
freſh ; for too much Moiſture 'hath deſtroyed 
many of theſe Plants, before they have arrived. 
in England ; for if the tender Fibres are 
rotted, the Bark of the older Shoots will ſoon 
decay. When they arrive in pretty good 
Health, they ſhould be carefully taken out of 
the Tubs, and each planted into a ſeparate 
Pot, filled with light rich Earth, and plunged 
into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners- bark, 
obſerving frequently to refreſh them with 
Water ; but it muſt not be given to them in 
large Quantities, until they have taken good 
Root. If they come over in a hot Seaſon, it 
will be proper to ſhade them from the Sun, 
until they are rooted ; and at that Seaſon 


they will require but a very moderate Warm 


inthe Hot-bed ; for too great Warmth would 
then be very injurious to them. But when 
they arrive late in the Year, the Bed ſhould 
have a larger Share of Heat, in order to 

Uu | forward 
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forward their Rooting, before the Winter's 
Cold comes on; for if they are not pretty 


Hopes of their living till Spring, ſo that they 
ſhould never be ſent over too late in the 
Year. | ; | of | 

Theſe Plants may alſo be propagated by 


ſowing 
| over as freſh as poſſible. Theſe ſhould 
be ſown in the Spring of the Year, in ſmall 


Pots filled with light rich Earth, and then 


plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners- bark, 
where, if the Bed is in a good Temperature 
for Heat, and the Pots of Earth are duly 
moiſtened, the Plants will come up in about 


have freſh Air admitted to them every Day, 
in proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon, and 
they muſt be frequently refreſhed with Water. 
In about three Weeks or a Month after the 
Plants appear above Ground, they will be 
fit to tranſplant, when each Plant ſhould be 
lanted in a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled with 
ight rich Earth, and then plunged into the 
Hot-bed again, where they muſt be ſhaded 
from the Sun, until they have taken new 
Root ; after which Time they muſt be duly 
watered, and have a pretty large Share of 
freſh Air in warm Weather. 

When the Plants have grown ſo large as to 
have filled the Pots with their Roots, they 
ſhould be ſhifted into others of a larger Size, 
being careful not to ſhake the Earth from 
their Roots, but the Fibres round the Ball 
of Earth ſhould be trimm d. They muſt then 
be plunged into the Hot-bed again, provided 
the Plants are not too tall to ſtand under the 
Glaſſes, without Injury to their Leaves ; in 
which Caſe they muſt be plunged into the 
Bark-bed in the Stove, where they may have 
Room to advance in Height. But if they have 
Room in the Hot-bed, they may remain there 
till about Michaelmas, when the Nights begin 
to be cold, at which Time they muſt be re- 
moved into the Stove, and plunged into the 
Bark-bed, in the warmeſt Part of the Stove. 
During the winter Seaſon they muſt be often 
refreſhed with Water ; but it muſt not begiven 
to them in large Quantities, when the Seaſon 
is cold ; eſpecially, if they ſhould caſt their 
Leaves, which they frequently do toward the 


Spring, then they muſt have but little Water, 
until they out new Leaves; becauſe too 
much Moiſture is injurious to them, when 


they are in almoſt an unactive State. 

| Theſe Plants are too tender to live in the 
open Air in England, even in the warmeſt 
Seaſon of the Lear; ſo that they ſhould con- 
ſtantly remain in the Bark-ſtove, where they 
ſhould have a large Share of freſh Air in Sum- 
mer ; and they will at that Seaſon require to 
be plentifully watered, for they naturally 
grow in low moiſt Places ; but in Winter they 
muſt be kept very warm: with this Mana- 
gement, the Plants will thrive very faſt, and 
in few Years will produce their Fruit. | 


* 


fo 


dell rooted- before Winter, there will be ſmall. 


of their Stones, which ſhould be 


a Month after Sowing, when they ſhould 
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MONTIA. | 
The 2 are; VWs 

It bath a funnel-ſhaped Flower, con ſigi 
one Leaf, whoſe, under Part is og 4 
the upper Part is expanded, and cut into five 
Parts; the Fruit which ſucceeds the 
is 4 bicapſular flat Seed-weſſel, which is ſur- 
rounded on the Borders with a Plume, which 
expands like R ays. 

We have but one Plant ofthis Genus; (viz) 

MonTia arboreſcens, abutili felio ſerrato, 


fructu racemoſo. Houft. Tree- like Montia with 


a ſawed abutilon Leaf, and the Fruit growing 
in Bunches. 


This Plant was diſcovered by the late Dr. 


William Houſtoun, near old La Vera Cruz in 


New Spain, who gave this Name to it in 
Honour to Dr. Monti, Profeſſor of Betany 
at Bononia. x 

It grows about ſixteen or eighteen Feet 
high, and hath a woody Stem, which divides 
into ſeveral Branches; theſe are beſet with 
Leaves ſomewhat like thoſe of the yellow 
Mallow, which are five Inches long, and four 


broad, ending in a Point; theſe are {awed 


round the Edges, and have a Down on their 
under Sides. The Flowers are of a greeniſh 
yellow Colour, and are produced in Bunches. 
The Seaſon of its Flowering is in Fanuary, in 
the native Place of its Growth, and the Seeds 
are ripe in March. | 

This Plant is propagated by Seed, which 
ſhould be ſown early in the Spring on a Hot- 
bed ; and when the. Plants are come up about 
two Inches high, they ſhould be each tranſ- 
planted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled with 
light freſh Earth, and plunged into a moderate 
Hot-bed, being careful tro ſhade them from 
the Sun until they have taken Root ; after 
which Time they muſt have a large Share of 
freſh Air admitted to them in warm Weather, 
and they muſt be duly watered. In this Hot-bed 
the Plants may remain till Autumn, when * 
muſt be removed into the Stove; and the 
Year, while the Plants are young, it will be 
proper to plunge them in the Bark-bed ; but 
the following Winters they will do very well 
in the dry Stove, which ſhould be kept up to 
temperate Heat. And in the Middle of the 
Summer, they will bear to be expoſed for near 
three Months, provided they are placed in 4 
warm Situation. In hot Weather theſe Plants 
muſt be frequently watered, and as they ad- 
vance in their Growth, ſo they ſhould be 
ſhifted into larger Pots, filled with light freſh 
Earth. With this Management the Plants 
will thrive very well, and in two or three 
Years will produce Flowers. 


MORINA. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a tubulous anomalous perſonated Flower, 
conſiſting of one Leaf, which is divided into tu 
Lips: the upper Lip is again divided into tub 
Parts, but the under Lip is divided into tbree- 
From the Flower-cup, which is for the moſt pant 
bifid, ariſes the Poimal, fixed like a Nail in 


the binder Part of the Flower ; but is baren, f 
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er-cup reſts on theE mbryo, and is 
— * Cup as a Sheath, in which 
are many roundiſh and angular Seeds. 
We have but one Sort of this Plant ; (viz.) 
Moxin A Oriemalis, carlinæ folio. Tourn. Cor. 
Faſtern Morina, with a Leaf of the Carline 
Thiſtle. dr ht | 
This Plant was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort 
in his Travels in the Levant, who gave it this 
Name in Honour to Dr. Morin a Phyſician at 


wh propagated by Seed, which 


This Plant is 
ſhould be ſown ſoon after it is ripe in the 
Autumn, otherwiſe the Plants will not come 
up the following Summer ; for I have ſeveral 
times obſerved, where the Seeds have been 
ſown in the Spring, they have remain'd in the 
Ground fourteen or fifteen Months, before the 
Plants have appeared. Theſe Seeds ſhould be 
ſown in the Places where the Plants are to 
remain, becauſe they ſend forth tap Roots, 
which run very deep into the Ground ; and 
when theſe are broken or injured in tranſ- 
planting, the Plants ſeldom thrive after. 
They may be ſown in open Beds or Borders 


of light freſh Earth, being careful to mark the 


Places, that the Ground may not be diſturbed, 
for it frequently happens, that the Seeds do not 
come up the firſt Year, when they are ſown in 
Autumn; but when they are ſown in the Spring, 
they never come up the ſame Year. The 
Ground where the Seeds are ſown, muſt be 
kept clear from Weeds, which is all that is 
neceſſary to be done until the Plants come 
up, when, if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, it 
will be proper to refreſh them two or three 
times a Week with Water; and where th 
come up too cloſe together, they ſhould be 
thinned ſo as to leave them near eighteen 
Inches apart ; after which Time they will re- 

uire no other Culture, but to keep them con- 
ſtantly clear from Weeds; and in the Spring, 
juſt before the Plants put out new Leaves, to 
ſtir the Ground gently between them, and 
lay a little freſh Earth over the Surface of the 
Bed, to encourage the Plants, 

In Autumn theſe Plants decay to the 
Ground, and ſend forth new Leaves the fol- 
lowing Spring; but it will be three Years from 
the Time of the Plants firſt coming up, to 
their Flowering ; but after that Time, they 
will flower every Seaſon, and the Roots will 
continue many Years, provided they are not 
diſturbed. Theſe Plants, when in Flower, 
make an agreeable Diverſity, when mixed with 
other hardy flowering perennial Plants; and as 
they do not require much Care to cultivate 


them, ſo they deſerve Room in every good 
Flower-garden. | 


MOSCHATELLINA, Tuberous Moſchatel. 
The Characters are; 

It hath a Flower conſiſting of one Leaf, which 
is divided at the Brim into many Parts, from 
whoſe Cup ariſes the Pointal, fixed like a Nail 
in the Middle of the Flower, which afterward 
| becomes a ſoft ſucculent 
contained many flat Seeds, ' 


We have but one Sort of this Plant; (viz.) 


Berry, in which are 


, 
9 


Moscnartttiinga foliis fumariæ bulboſe” 
B. Moſchatel with Leaves like thoſe of the 
ulbous Fumitory, _ me _— 
This Plant grows wild in ſhady moiſt Places 
in ſeveral Parts of England; it flowers the Jat- 
ter End of March, or the Beginning of April 
and the Leaves decay about the Middle of 
June, when the Roots may be taken up and 
tranſplanted. Theſe ſhould have a pretty 
ſtrong Soil, and if they are planted under 
Thickets of Shrubs, they will thrive much bettet 
than in an open expoſure. 'The Flowers are of a 
greeniſh white Colour, ſo are not very beauti- 
ful, but as the Plants will thrive under Trees, 
and require no Care in their Culture, ſo they 
may have a Place in Gardens for the ſake of 
Variety. n 


MUNTINGIA. 1 a 
The Characters are; A 

It bath a roſe-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of 
ſeveral Leaves, which art placed in a circular 
Order, from whoſe Cup ariſes the Pointal, which 
afterward becomes a globular ſoft fleſhy umbilica- 
ted Fruit, in which are contained many [mall Seeds. 

The Species are; * 

1. MuNTING1A folio ſericeo, molli fructu 
majori. Plum. Nov. Gen. Muntingia with a ſoft 
ſilky Leaf, and a larger Fruit. 

2. MunTineta folio ulmi aſpero, frutu mi- 
nimo glomerato. Plum. Nov. Gen. Muntingia 
with a rough Elm-leaf, and the leaſt Fruit 
growing in Cluſters, 1 

3. MuNTING1aA folio corni, fructu minore. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Muntingia with a cornel Leaf, 
and a leſſer Fruit. n 

Theſe Plants all of them grow in Jamaica, 
and ſeveral other Parts of America, They 
were diſcovered by Father Plumier, who gave 
them the Name from Dr. Muntingius, who 
was Profeſſor of Botany at Groningen in Holland, 
ſo that we have no Engliſþ Name for them. 

They may be propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in Pots filled with light rich 
Earth, and plunged into a moderate Hot-bed 
of Tanners-bark, where they ſhould be duly 
watered, and in warm Weather the Glaſſes 
ſhould be raiſed to admit freſh Air. Theſe 
Seeds will often remain in the Ground a whole 


Lear, before the Plants will appear; in which 


Caſe the Pots muſt be kept conſtantly clear 
from Weeds, and ſhould remain in the Hot-bed 
till after Michaelmas, when they may be re- 
moved into the Stove, and plunged into the 
Bark-bed, between other Pots of tall Plants, 
under which they will ſtand very well, fo may 
be crowded in, where Plants will not thrive. 
During the winter Seaſon, the Pots ſhould be 
now and then watered, when the Earth 
appears dry ; and in the Beginning of March, 
the Pots ſhould be removed out of the Stove, 
and placed into a freſh Bark-bed under Frames, 
22 will bring up the Plants in a ſhort time 
er. | | 
When the Plants are come up about two 
Inches high, they ſhould be carefully taken 
out of the Pots, and each planted into a ſepa- 
rate ſmall Pot filled with light rich Earth, and 


then plunged into the Hot-bed again, obſerving 
; | to 
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to ſnade them from the Sun, until they have 
take new Root, aſter which time they ſhould 
be duly watered, and in warm Weather muſt 
have à large Share of freſh Air. In this Hot- 
bed the Plants may remain until the Autumn, 
when the Nights begin to be cold, when they 
ſhould be removed into the Stove, and plunged 
into the Bark-bed. ., During the Winter Seaton 
theſe Plants muſt be kept warm, (eſpecially 
while they are young) and they muſt be fre- 
quently-refreſhed with Water; but it muſt not 
given. to them in large Quantities at this 
on, leſt it rot the render Fibres of their 
Roots. It will be proper to continue theſe 
Plants in the Stove all the Year ; but in warm 
Weather they ſhould have a large Share of 
Air, and Plenty of Water ; but as the Plants 
grow-in Strength, ſo they will be more hardy, 
and may be more expoſed in Summer, and in 
Winter will live in a dry Stove, if kept in a 
moderate ee of Heat. 
The firſt of theſe Plants riſeth to the Height 
of thirty Feet or more in the Places of its na- 
tural Growth, and divides into many Branches 
at the Top; the Flowers are white, having ſe- 
veral yellow Threads in each; the Fruit is about 
the Size of a Cherry, and ſhaped like a Pome- 
granate, and, when ripe, of a brown Colour. 
The other two Sorts ſeldom grow above 
twelve or fourteen Feet high, and put out 


MY 


flowers, with which this Plant will thrive 2nd 
produce its beautiful Flowers every Ya; 
Plenty. __ 


MUSA, The Plantain-Tree. 
Io this Article muſt be added; 

Since the Publication of the former Volume 
of the Gardeners Dictionary, there have 
ſeveral of theſe Plants in Flower and Fruit, in 
ſeveral Parts of Europe. The firſt of theſe Kinds 
which produced Fruit in England, was in the 
Garden of Sir Foſeph Aylaſſe, Bart. near Harry, 
Which was of that Sort with longer Fruit, 
commonly called the Plantain-Tree, This 
Plant grew above twenty Feet high, and at 
fourteen Feet from the Surface of the Bark. 
was produced the Bunch of Fruit from be. 
tween the Leaves, which was about four Fee: 
in Length, and weighed above forty Pound: 
Theſe Fruit grew to a large Size, and became 
of a pale yellow Colour in Autumn, which i; 
the Sign of Ripeneſs; but it was an ill-flavoured 
Fruit, as I am informed it is in the native 
Places of its Growth, 

Since this there have been ſome other of 
theſe Plants in Fruit in England; one was at 
Mr. Blackbourn's in Lancaſhire; and two 
Plants; one of each Kind hath produced Fruit 
in the Phyſic-garden at Chelſea. The moſt 
ſure Method to have theſe Plants fruit in 


many Branches on their Sides. The Fruit of England, is, after they have grown for ſome 


theſe are ſmall, and of an orange Colour. 


_MURUCUIA. 
The Characters are; 


Time in Pots, ſo as to have made good Roots, 
to ſhake them out of the Pots with the Ball of 
Earth to their Roots, and plant them into the 
Tan- bed in the Stove, obſerving to lay a little 


It bath a roſe-ſhaped Flower, confiſting of old Tan near their Roots, for their Fibres to 


ſeveral Leaves, which are placed in a circular 
Order, which is incloſed in a many-leav'd Cup. 
The Middle of the Flower is occupied by a Tube, 
ſhaped like the Trunk of a Cone ; out of which 
ariſes the Poimtal, with the Embryo on tbe Top, 
on which reſt three Clubs or Nails, and under 
them the Stamina. The Embryo afterward be- 
comes a fleſhy oval Fruit, having one Cell, which 
is filled with Seeds, which are covered with 
a Hood or Veil. | 

There is but one Species of Muxvucura, 
which is; 
Mousucur4 folio Junato. Inſt. R. H. Mu- 
rucuia with a horned Leaf. 

This Plant is very nearly allied to the Paſſion- 
flower, and is by ſome Authors ranged with 
them ; but as it differs from them in the Struc- 
ture of the Flower, having a large Trunk in 
the Centre of the Flower, which the Paſſion- 
flowers have not, ſo Dr. Tournefort has ſepa- 
rated it from them, and applied this Name to 
it, which is the American Name given to ſe- 
veral Sorts of Paſhon-flowers. | "07 

It grows in Jamaica, and ſeveral other Places 
in the hotteſt Parts of America, from whence 
the Seeds may be procured. Theſe Seeds 
ſhould be ſown early in the Spring of the 
Year,” on a moderate Hot-bed ; and when the 
Plants are come up, they muſt be tranſplanted 
each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, and plunged 
into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, and then 
managed in the ſame Manner as hath been 
directed in the former Volume of the Gardeners 
Dictionary, for the tender Sorts of Paſſion- 
* | f 5 | 


ſtrike into; and in few Months the Roots of 
theſe Plants will extend themſelves many Feet 
each way in the Bark, and theſe Plants will 
thrive a great deal faſter, than thoſe which are 
confined in Pots or Tubs. When the Bark-bed 
wants to be renewed with freſh Tan, there 
ſhould be great Care taken of the Roots of 
theſe Plants, not to cut or break them, as 

_ alſo to leave a large Quantity of the old Tan 
about them, becauſe, if the new Tan is laid too 
near them, it will ſcorch their Roots, and in- 
jure them, Theſe Plants muſt be plentifully 
ſupplied with Water, otherwiſe they will not 
thrive; in Winter they ſhould be. watered 
every other Day, giving at leaſt a Gallon to 
each Plant ; but in Summer they muſt be 
watered every Day, and double the Quantity 
given to them each time. If the Plants 
puſh out their Flower-ſtems in the Spring, 
there will be Hopes of their perfecting their 
Fruit ; but when they come out late in the 
Year, the Plants will decay before the Fruit i 
ripe. The Stoves in which theſe Plants are 
placed, ſhould be at leaſt twenty-four Feet in 
Height; otherwiſe there will not be room for 
their Leaves to expand: for when the Plants 
are in Vigour, the Leaves are often eight Feet 
in Length, and near three Feet broad; ſo that 
if the Stems grow to be ſixteen Feet, to the 
Diviſion of the Leaves, if the Houſe is not 
twenty-four Feet high, the Leaves will be 
cramp'd, which will retard the Growth of the 
Plants, | 
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MYAGRUM, Gold of Pleaſure. 
The Characters are; 
It bath a Flower conſiſting of four Leaves, 
which are placed in form of a Croſs, out of whoſe 
Cup ariſes the Pointal, which afterwards be- 
comes a turbinated Fruit, having one Cell, in 
which are included an oblong Seed, and two 
empty Cells at the Point. 
The Species are; Fs 

1. MyacxuM monoſpermum latifolium. 
C. B. P. Broad-leaved one-grained Gold of 
Pleaſure. BREE 
2. Myacr UM monoſpermum minus. C. B. P. 
Leſſer one-grained Gold of Pleaſure. 
3. MyacxuM capitulis rotundis. F. B. 
Round - podded Gold of Pleaſure. 
Theſe are all of them annual Plants, which 
iſh ſoon after their Seeds are ripe. They 
grow wild in the Corn-fields, in ſeveral Parts 
of Europe, where if the Seeds are permitted to 
ſcatter, the Plants will come up and thrive 
better than thoſe which are ſown with Care ; 
ſo that the beſt Way to continue theſe Species, 
is to let the Seeds Al in Autumn, or to ſow 
them ſoon after they are ripe ; for when they 
are ſown in the Spring, they very often 
miſcarry. When the Plants are come up, they 
ſhould be cleared from Weeds; and where they 


ſo as to leave them about eight or ten Inches 
aſunder, which is all the Culture they require. 
The Oil of theſe Seeds is much uſed in 
Germany, where the Inhabitants ſow large Fields 
with the Seed. This Oil is frequently uſed in 
Medicine, but the poor People eat the Oil in 
Sallads and Sauces, and the Rich uſe the 
Oil for their Lamps ; but in England it is 
very rarely uſed either Way. 


MYXA, The Sebeſten. 

Ihe Characters are; 
It bath a 1 nyo Flower conſiſting of five 
Leaves. Theſe grow in Bunches. At the Bot- 
tom of the Flower-cup is the Ovary, which af- 
terward becomes a plum-ſbap'd Fruit, including 
a Nut, which has ſometimes one, and at other 
times three Cells, in which is contain'd the 
Seed. 
We have but one Species of this Plant in 
Europe, which is; 
Myxa. Dod. p. 806. The Sebeſten Plum. 
This Plant is very rare at preſent in Europe, 
being to be found in very few Gardens. It is 
propagated by Seeds, which do not ripen in 
Europe; ſo the Seeds ſhould be obtained from 
the Eaſt- Indies, which is the natural Country 
of their Growth ; but as the Paſſage is long 
from thence to Europe, ſo the Seeds ſeldom 
come good to England. Therefore they ſhould 
be taken freſh from the Tree, and put into 
Tubs of Earth or Sand, and Care taken of them 
in their Paſſage, that the Salt-water do not come 
to them, nor Vermin deſtroy them. When 
they arrive, they ſhould be taken out of the 
Tub, and planted in ſmall Pots, filled with 
light rich Earth, and plunged into a moderate 
Hot- bed of Tanners-bark, obſervin frequent- 


ly to water the Earth, in order to forward the 
Vor. II. 


are too cloſe together, they ſhould be thinned 


NA 


Vegetation of the Seed. When the Plants are 
come up about two Inches high, they ſhould 
be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot 
filled with light rich Earth, and then plunged 
into the Hot-bed again, obſerving to ſcreen 
them from the Sun until they have taken new 
Root; after which Time they muſt have a 
large Share of freſh Air in warm Weather, and 
ſhould be frequently refreſhed with Water. The 
Plants may remain in the Hot-bed till the 
Autumn, when they ſhould be removed into 
the Stove ; and the firſt Year, being young, 
they ſhould be kept pretty warm ; but as the 
Plants grow ſtronger, ſo they will bear to be 
uſed more hardily, tho' they ſhould always be 
placed in a Stove in Winter, otherwiſe they 
will not thrive in this Country, 

The Fruit of this Tree was formerly uſed in 
Medicine, but of late Years they have been 
neglected, ſo that they are rarely brought into 
England. 
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ARCISSUS, The Daffodil. 

To this Article muſt be added, 

I. NAR css us medio-purpureus. Hort. Eyſt. 
Single Daffodil, with a white Flower, and a 
purple Middle. | 
2. Narxcissus Conſtantinopolitanus polyan- 
thos major, melino pleno flore. H. R. Par. 
Greater many-flowered Daffodil of Conſtanti- 
nople, with double yellow Flowers. 

3. Naxctss vs Cyprius Juteus polyanthos, flore 
pleno. Lob. Adv. Many-flowered Daffodil of 
Cyprus, with double yellow Flowers, com- 
monly called the Cyprus Narciſſus. 

4. NAxciss us Orientalis polyanthos, pleno 
fore, petalis exterioribus albis, interioribus Iu- 
teis, odoratiſſimus. Cleric.Sweet-ſcented Eaſtern 
Daffodil, with many double Flowers, 'whoſe 
outer Leaves are white, and the inner Leaves 
yellow. | 

5. Naxcrssvus niveus, calyce flavo, odoris 
fragrantiſſimi. C. B. P. Snow-white Daffodil, 
with a yellow Cup, and of a fragrant Scent. 

6. Narctssvs Orientalis polyanthes, floribus 
odoris fragrantiſſimi. Cler. Many-flowered 
Eaſtern Daffodil, with ſnow white Flowers, 
and a very fragrant Odour. | 

7. Naxcissus Orientalis polyanthos major, 
fore flaveſcente ſtellato. Greater many-flowered 
Eaſtern Daffodil, with a yellowiſh ſtarry 
Flower. 

8. NAxcrss us Orientalis, polyanthos major, 
flore aureo calyce flaveſcente ſftellato. Greater 
many-flowered Eaſtern Daffodil, with a golden 
Flower, having a pale yellow ſtarry Cup. 

9. Naxcrssus albus, flore minore, jaſmini 
odore. C. B. P. White Daffodil, with a ſmaller 
Flower, ſmelling like Jaſmine. KT 

10. NAxcissus Orientalis polyanthos albus 
odoratus, calyce ſtellato. Eaſtern many- flowered 
Daffodil, with white ſweet- ſcented Flowers, 
having ſtarry Cup. 

. 


II. NAx- 


11. NAxcrss us Americanus anguſtifolius, 
croci fore. Houſt. Narrow-leaved American 
Daffodil, with a ſaffron-coloured Flower. 
The firſt Sort here mentioned, is pretty 
common in many of the Gardens near London: 
this produces only one ſingle white Flower on 
the Top of the Stalk, which turns on one Side, 
and has a purple Rim to the Cup in the 
Middle: it flowers the latter End of April, and 
the Beginning of May, and is very hardy. 

The other Sorts have been lately introduced 
into the Engliſh Gardens, ſo are not at preſent 
very common; but as theſe are all of them 
wy hardy Plants, and multiply pretty faſt by 
Off-ſers, ſo in few Years they will be in as great 
Plenty as any of the other Kinds. 

The ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, ſixth and 
ninth Sorts, are extremely worth cultivating 
in every good Garden, for the ſake of their 
beautiful ſweet- ſmelling Flowers, which con- 
tinue from the Middle of March to the End 
of April, unleſs the Seaſon proves very hot. 
'The ninth Sort produces often twenty Flowers 
on each Stalk, which are of a ſnow-white 
Colour, and ſmell exceedingly ſweet. 

All theſe Sorts may be propagated after the 
Manner as hath been directed in the former 
Volume of the Gardeners Dictionary; fo I ſhall 
not repeat it in this Place. 

The eleventh Sort was diſcovered by the late 
Dr. William Houſtoun at La Vera Cruz, where 
it grew in great Plenty. This hath Leaves 
like thoſe of the 7ongui, and there is but one 
Flower produced on each Stalk. It is propa- 
gated by Off-ſets from the Roots, in the ſame 
Manner as the common Narciſſus, but is very 
tender; ſo muſt be preſerved in the Bark-ſtove, 
and treated after the ſame Manner as the 
tender Kinds of Lilio-narciſſus, otherwiſe they 
will not thrive in this Country. 


NERIUM, The Oleander, or Roſe-bay. 
The Characters are; 

We Flowers are monopetalous and funnel- 
ſhaped, divided into five Segments at the Top ; 
out of the Flower-cup ariſes the Pointal, which 
becomes a taper Fruit, or Pod, divided into 
two Cells by an intermediate Partition, and 
filled with flat Seeds, which have Down adbering 
to them. 

The Species are; 
1. NRRIUN floribus rubeſcentibus. C. B. P. 
Oleander with red Flowers. 

2, Nexium floribus albis. C. B. P. Olean- 
der with white Flowers. | 

3. Nexzrum Indicum anguſtifolium, floribus 
odoratis ſimplicibus. H. L. Narrow-leaved 
Indian Oleander, with ſingle ſweet- ſcented 
Flowers. 

4. Nexium Indicum latifolium, floribus odo- 
ratis plenis. H. L. Broad-leaved Indian Olean- 
der, with double ſweet-ſcented Flowers. 

5. Neztum Indicum, fore variegato odorato 
pleno. H. Amſt. Indian Oleander, with double 
ſweet-ſcented variegated Flowers, commonly 
called South-Sea Roſe. | 

6. Nexium floribus ex albo E roſeo varie- 
gatis. J. Cor. Oleander or Roſe-bay with a 
white Flower ſtriped with Red. 


J. Nexium Indicum latifolium, fore »,; 
majore. Broad-leaved Indian Oleander wit 
a larger red Flower. : 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts are very common 
in the Engliſh Gardens, where they are pre. 
ſerved in Pots or Tubs, and placed amongſt 
Myrt les, Oranges, &c. in the Green-houſe: 11; 
are pretty hardy Plants, and only require t) 
be ſheltered from hard Froſt; for in moderate 
Winters I have known them ſtand abroad in 
warm Borders, but in hard Froſts they are 
often deſtroyed, if expoſed thereto. 

Theſe may be placed in Winter in an org;. 
nary Green-houſe among Bays, Sc. which te. 
quire a great Share of free Air, and only wary 
Protection from hard Froſts, where they vi 
thrive better, than if placed in a warmer Houſe 
or kept too cloſe in Winter. They are proy;. 
gated from Suckers, which they ſend forth from 
their Roots in great Plenty, or by laying donn 
their tender Branches, which will take Ro 
in one Year : The Time for laying them down 
is in the Beginning of April, and the Year ſol. 
lowing the Layers ſhould be taken off, when 
they ſhould be planted into Pots filled with 
freſh rich Earth, obſerving to place them in the 
Shade, until they have taken Root ; after which 
they may be expoſed with Myrtles, Geranium, 
&c. in ſome Place where they may be ſheltered 
from ſtrong Winds. During the ſummer Seaſon 
they muſt be plentifully watered, otherwiſe 
they will make but poor Progreſs, and produce 
very few Flowers; but if they are conſtantly 
ſupplied with Water, they will make a fine 
Appearance during the Months of Fuly and 
Auguſt, when they will be covered with Floy- 
ers. In Winter they muſt be frequently re- 
freſhed with Water, but it ſhould not be given 
them in large Quantities at that Seaſon. 

The third, fourth, fifth and ſeventh Sorts 
are tenderer than the others ; therefore require 
a warmer Situation in Winter, nor muſt they 
be expoſed to the open Air in Summer; for if 
they are placed abroad, their Flowers will not 
open. So that in Winter they ſhould be placed 
in a warm Green-houſe, and in Summer they 
ſhould be removed into an airy Glaſs-caſe, 
where they may be defended from the Cold of 
the Nights; but in the Day-time they ſhould 
have a large Share of free Air, obſerving to 
give them Plenty of Water, which will cauſe 
them to produce their Flowers large, and in 
great Quantities. Theſe Plants are Natives 
of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, from whence they 
were brought into the Engli/s Colonies in 
America, where they were planted for the 
Beauty of their Flowers; but ſince the Inha- 
bitants have found they deſtroy their Cattle 
which have browzed on the Plants, they uſu- 
ally root them our near their Settlements. 

Theſe Sorts alſo flower in July and Aug, 
when they make a beautiful Appearance ; for 
they produce their Flowers in very large 
Bunches, and the Flowers of the fourth and 
fifth Sorts are very large and double, and 
ſmell greatly like thoſe of white Thorn, ſo that 
they deſerve a Place in every good Green- 
houſe. 
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. Theſe Plants may be propagated from Suck- 
ers or Layers, as the two former; but they do 
not produce Suckers in fo great Plenty as thoſe 


in this Country. They all grow naturally on 


the Sides of Rivers, and moiſt Places; ſo that 
they muſt have Plenty of Water. 

The ſixth Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Tonr- 
nefort in the Levant. This is very rare at 
preſent in Europe, bur is as hardy as the com- 
mon Sort, and may be propagated in the ſame 


Manner. 
The third Sort produces fleſh-coloured 


Flowers, of the ſame Size and Shape as thoſe 
of the common Sort ; but have very a musky 
Scent, ſo that they perfume the Houſe in which 
they are placed, when they are in Flower. The 
Flowers of this Kind will not open fair, if 
they are expoſed in the open Air; ſo that they 
ſhould be placed in a Stove or Glaſs-caſe in 
Summer, with the two double Kinds, and the 
ſeventh Kind, where they will make a beau- 
tiful Appearance, and continue a long time 
in Flower. 

All the Sorts ſhould be ſhifted every Spring, 
about the Beginning of April, when the 


- Suckers, or Layers, which are rooted, muſt be 


taken off, and planted into Pots filled with 
light rich Earth. The Roots of the old Plants 
muſt be trimmed, and as much of the Earth 
taken from their Roots, as may be done 
without Injury to the Plants, and the Pors fil- 
led with freſh rich Earth, which will encourage 
the Plants to produce a great Number of 
Flowers, 


NICOTIANA, Tobacco. 
To this Article muſt be added ; 

1. NicoTIaNa major, foliis latifſimis & ru- 
eras, floribus rubicundis. Greater 'To- 

cco, with very broad and rough Leaves, 
and reddiſh Flowers, commonly called Oronoko. 

2. NicoTiaNa major latifolia, flaribus albis, 
vaſculo brevi. Martyn. Cent. 1. Greater broad- 
leaved Tobacco, with white Flowers, and a 
ſhort Sced-veſſel. 

3. Nicotiana bumilis, primulæ veris folio. 
Houſt. Dwarf Tobacco, with a primroſe Leaf. 

4. NIcorTANA minor, folio cordiformi, tubo 
floris pralongo. Ferillee. Smaller Tobacco with 
a heart-ſhaped Leaf, and a Flower with a longer 
Tube. | 

The firſt of theſe Sorts is the moſt common 
in England, and is generally raiſed by the 
Gardeners near London, who ſupply the Markets 
with Pots of Plants to adorn Balconies and 
Shop-windows in the City. This Sort, when 
raiſed early in the Spring, and planted in a 
rich Soil, will grow to theHeight of fiftcen or 
ſixteen Feet, provided the Plants are duly 
watered in dry Weather. This Kind is not 
ſo much cultivated in Virginia, as the common 
broad-leaved Sort, becaule it is a much ſtronger 
Tobacco, ſo is not eſteemed by the Engliſh. 

The ſecond Sort of Tobacco was found 
growing wild in the Ifland of Tobago, by Mr. 
Robert Millar, Surgeon, who ſent the Seeds 
into Europe, which have ſucceeded in ſeveral 


curious Gardens. This Sort produces broader 


and rounder Leaves, than the common Sort, 


NI 


which ate leſs veined, and very glutinous. 
The Plants uſually grow about five Feet high, 


and the Flowers of this are white, in which it 


differs from all the other Sorts. | 
Theſe two Sorts are both of them as hardy 

as the common. broad-leaved Kind, and are 

propagated by Seeds. in the ſame manner as 


| hath been directed for that, in the former 
Volume of the Gardeners Dictionary; ſo I ſhall 
not repeat it in this Place. | 


The third Sort was diſcovered by the late 


Dr. William Houſtoun at La Vera Cruz ; from 


whence he ſent the Seeds and dried Samples 


of the Plant. This Sort is very different from 


all the other Kinds in the Manner of its 
Growth : for the Leaves of this Plant grow in 
Tufts near the Ground; out of the Middle of 
theſe Leaves, ariſes the flower Stem, which is 
naked, having no Leaves upon ir, to the Height 
of eighteen Inches or a little more, and diyides 
into many ſmall Branches, on which ſtand the 
Flowers on ſhort Foot-ſtalks, which are of a 
greeniſh yellow Colour, 

The fourth Sort was diſcovered by Father 
Feuillee, in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. This Sort 
commonly grows between three and four Feet 
high, and divides into ſeveral ſmall Branches ; 
the Leaves of this Sort are ſhaped like a Heart, 
and the Flowers are of a greeniſh yellow 
Colour. | 

1 heſe two Sorts are ſomewhat tenderer than 
the former, ſo ſhould be ſown early in the 
Spring on a Hot-bed; and when the Plants 
come up, they ſhould .be tranſplanted on 
another moderate Hot-bed, where they muſt 
be duly watered, and ſhould have a large 
Share of free Air in warm Weather; and when 
the Plants have obtained a good Share of 
Strength, they ſhould be tranſplanted into ſe- 
parate Pots, and plunged into a moderate Hot- 
bed to bring them forward; about the Middle 
of June ſome of the Plants may be ſhaken out 
of the Pots, and planted into Beds of rich 
Earth; but it will be proper to keep two Plants 
of each Kind in Pots, which may be placed 
in the Stove, (in caſe the Seaſon ſhould prove 
bad) that they may ripen their Seeds, fo that 
the Species may be preſerved. | 


NISSOLIA, Graſs-vetch. 
To this Article muſt be added; 

1. Niss0L14 Orientalis, flore purpureo. Tourn. 
Cor. Eaſtern Graſs-vetch, with a purple Flower. 

2. NxrssoTIA Americana procumbens, ' folio 
rotundo, flore luteo. Houſt. American trailing 
Vetch, with a round Leaf, and a yellow-Flower. 

The firſt of theſe Sorts was diſcovered by 
Dr. Tournefort in the Levant : this is a hard 
Plant, and may be fown in the full Giad, 
and treated as the common Sort , but the ſecond 
Sort is more tender. This was diſcovered by 
the late Dr. William Houſtoun, near La Vera 


Cru. The Seeds of this Plant ſhould be ſown 
on a moderate Hot-bed early in the Spring; 


and when the Plants are come up, they ſhould 
be frequently refreſhed with Water, and in warm 


Weather the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be 


raiſed a little every Day, to admit freſh Air to 
the Plants, which will cauſe them to -grow 
2 ſtrong, 


ſtrong, and in about a Month's Time they will 
be fit to tranſplant ; when they ſhould be taken 
up carefully, and each planted into a ſmall 
Pot filled with light rich Earth, and then 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners- 
bark, obſerving to ſhade them from the Sun in 
the Heat of the Day, until they have taken 
new Root; after which Time they ſhould have 
a large Share of Air in warm Weather, and be 
frequently refreſhed with Water. The Plants 
may remain in the Hot-bed until the Autumn, 
when the Cold begins to come on; at which 
time they ſhould be removed into the Stove, 
and plunged into the Bark-bed, where if they 
are carefully managed, they will live thro' the 
Winter, and flower early the following Sum- 
mer, ſo will perfect their Seeds. 


r 


OB 
BELISCOTHECA ; Dwarf American 

Sunflower, vulgo. 
The Characters are; | 

It bath radiated Flowers, having many Flo- 
rets, which are fertile, but the half Florets 
are barren : The Placenta is commonly conical, 
and filled with chaffy Empalements, which ap- 
pear folded up; in each of which is an Ovary, 
which is ſhaped like an Obelisk reverſed, 
having a hollow Baſe. Theſe Parts are con- 
tained in one common Flower-cup, which is 
deeply cut into ſeveral Segments, and expands 
in form of a Star: to which may be added, The 
Leaves are placed alternately. 

The Species are; | 

I. OBELISCOTHECA integrifolia, radio au- 
reo, umbone atro-rubente. Horth. Elth. Dwarf 
Sunflower, with intire Leaves, the Rays of 
the Ten of a Gold Colour, and a dark red 
Disk. 

2. OzeriscoTHECA doronici folio, radio 
purpureo, umbone atro-rubente, Dwarf Sunflower, 
with Leaves like Leopards-bane, the Rays 
of the Flower purple, and a dark red Disk. 

Theſe Plants are both Natives of America; 
the firſt of them was brought from Virginia, 
and the other from Carolina, They may both 
be propagated by parting of their Roots in the 
Spring, planting the Heads into Pots filled 
with freſh rich Earth, placing them in an 
Situation, where they may have the Benefit 
of Sun and Showers, in which Place they 
may remain during the ſummer Seaſon ; but 
in Winter they muſt be ſheltered under a 
Frame, to protect them from ſevere Froſt, 
obſerving to let them have as much free Air 
as poſſible in mild Weather. They muſt be 
frequently refreſhed with Water, eſpecially in 
Summer, when it ſhould be given them in 
Plenty ; but in Winter they muſt have it more 
ſparingly. The firſt Sort increaſes pretty faſt 
in England ; whereby it is become pretty 
common, and is preſerved for the fake of its 


Flowers, which are produced in Plenty, and 


O C 


are of long Duration, each Flower continui 
in Beauty five or ſix Weeks; and theſe bein 
ſucceeded by new Flowers, the Plants > 
commonly furniſhed with them four or five 
Months, 

The ſecond Sort is leſs common than the 
firſt, by reaſon of the few Off: ſets is produces 
from the Side ; and the Seeds rarely being per. 
fected in Europe, the Plants cannot be great 
increaſed ; therefore, if a Perſon could — 
the Seeds of this Plant from Carolina, it vould 
be the ſureſt Method to obtain a Stock of the 
Plants. The Seeds of both theſe Plants ſhould 


be ſown on a moderate Hot-bed; and when 


the Plants are grown tolerably ſtrong, the 
ſhould be each planted into a ſeparate Pot, and 
inured to the open Air by degrees; after which 
they muſt be treated as hath been directed for 
the old Plants. | 


OCHRUS, Winged Pea. 
The Characters are; 
It hath a papilionaceous Flower, out of whoſe 


Empale ment riſes the Pointal, which afterward 


becomes a Pod, for the moſt part round and 
cylindrical, filled with roundiſb Seeds. Jo theſe 
Notes muſt be added, That the Leaves are ſone- 
times ſimple, and ſometimes conjugated, ending 
in Tendrils. 

The Species are; 

I. Ocuxvs folio integro, capreolos emittente, 
ſemine ſubluteo. C. B. P. Ochrus or Winged 
Pea, with an intire Leaf, ſending forth Ten- 
drils, and a yellowiſh Seed. 

2. Ocxxvs folio integro, capreolos emittente, 
ſemine pullo. C. B. P. Ochrus or Winged Pea, 
with an intire Leaf, ſending forth Tendrils, and 
a brown Seed. 

3. Ocuxvs folio integro, capreolos emittente, 
ſemine atro. C. B. P. Ochrus or Winged Pea, 
with an intire Leaf, ſending forth 'Tendrils, 
and a black Seed. 

4. Ocuxvs folio diviſo in capreolos abeunte. 
Inſt. R. H. Ochrus or Winged Pea, with a 
divided Leaf ending in Tendrils. 

5. Ocuxus Americanus tomentoſus, floribus 
Iuteis. Plum. Woolly Ochrus or Winged Pea 
of America, with yellow Flowers. 

The three firſt Sorts are accidental Varieties, 
which differ in the Colour of their Flowers 
and Seeds, but in every other reſpect are the 
ſame, ſo that they may be deemed only ſe- 
minal Variations. They are annual Plants, 
which muſt be ſown in the Spring of the Year, 
on an open Border or Bed of light freſh Earth, 
allowing them the ſame Diſtance, as is uſual 
for the middle Sort of Peaſe. So the better 
Way is to ſow them in Drills about two Feet 
aſunder; and when the Plants are come up, 
the Earth ſhould be drawn to them, in the 
ſame Manner as is practiſed for Peaſe : and 
when the Plants begin to riſe in Height, there 
ſhould be ſome Sticks put down by them, to 


which they will faſten their Tendrils, whereby 


they will be ſupported from trailing on t 
Ground, for want of which, in bad Seaſons, 
they do not ripen their Seeds kindly. The 
Ground between the Rows ſhould always be 
kept clean from Weeds, which, if permitted 
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| w will oon overbear the Plants, and 
deſtroy them. About the Middle of Tune, the 
Plants will flower, and their Seeds will ripen 


the Beginning of Auguſt. ae A ee" 
TheE Plants grow wild in Lombardy, and in 


| : * ſome Parts of Spain; bur in England they are 


preſerved in the Gardens of ſome Perſons who 
are curious in Botany, for the ſake of Variety, 
The Seeds of theſe have been eaten in Times 
when there has been a Scarcity of other Provi- 


| | fion, by the poor Inhabitants where they na- 


turally grow; but they are bitter, and hard of 
Digeſtion, and do not afford good Nouriſhment. 

The fourth Sort was diſcovered by Dr. 
Tournefort in the Levant, from whence he 
ſent the Seeds to the Royal Garden at Paris, 


4 | where it flouriſhed, and has ſince been diſtri- 


buted to ſeveral Perſons who are curious in col- 
lecting of Plants. This is as hardy as the 
common Sort, ſo may be ſown and treated 
after the ſame Manner. 

The fifth Sort was diſcovered by Father 
Plumier in America, and ſince by the late Dr. 
William Houftoun at Campechy. The Seeds of 
this Sort muſt be ſown on a Hot-bed early in 
the Spring, and when the Plants come up, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted each into a ſepa- 
rate Por, and plunged into a moderate Hot- 
bed ; where they ſhould have a large Share of 
free Air in warm Weather, and muſt be fre- 
quently refreſhed with Water. About the Be- 
ginning of Fuly theſe Plants will flower, and 
their Seeds will ripen in Autumn. 


OCYMUM, Baſil. 

The Characters are; 
It bath a labiated Flower, conſiſting of one 
Leaf, whoſe Creſt (or upper Lip) is upright, 
roundiſh, notched, and larger than the Beard, 
Cor lower Lip which is generally curled, or 
gently cut. Out of the 1 4 M ariſes the 

ointal, attended by four Embryo's, which af- 
terwards become ſo many Seeds incloſed in a 
Husk, which was before the Flower-cup ; this 
Husk is divided into two Lips, the upper one 
growing upright, and is ſplit into two; but the 
under one is cut into ſeveral Parts. 
The Species are; | 

1. Oc xu vulgatins. C. B. P Common Baſil. 

2. OcyMum vulgatius, foliis ex nigro-vire- 
ſcentibus, flore albo. H. R. P. Common Baſil, 
with dark-green Leaves, and white Flowers. 

3. Ocymum minus anguſtifolium, foliis ſer- 
ratis. C. B. P. Leſſer Baſil, with narrow ſer- 
rated Leaves. 

4 Ocruun minus anguſtifolium, foliis bul- 
latts. H. R. P. La er Baſil, 
with warted Leaves. 

5. OcyMum minimum. C. B. P. The leaſt 
Baſil, commonly called Buſh-Bafi]. i 

6. Ocymum minimum, foliis ex purpurl 
ngricantibus. H. R. P. The leaſt Baſil, with 
dark-purple Leaves. : 


7. Ocymuy citri odore. C. B. P. Baſil 
with a citron Scent. 

8. Ocymum latifolium maculatum wel 
criſpum. C. B. p. Broad-leav'd Baſil, with 
curled ſpotted Leaves. 


9. Ocyuvy oliorum brii. 
vor. Il te fimbriis 


ad endiviam 


| 99, 
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accedentibus, maximum. H. L. The greateſt 
Baſil, with Leaves fringed like Endivʒe. 
- 10. Ocruun foliis  fimbriatis viridibus. 
C. B. P. Baſil with fringed. green Leaves, 
11. Ocymum caryophylatum maxinimm, 
C. B. P. The greateſt Baſil, ſmelling like Cloves. 
| 12, OcyMuM "Au odore. C B. P. Baſil 
r an toro noaravis 
13. Ocymum minus dnguſtifolium, foliis 


'ſerratis, C. B. P., The ſmaller narrow-leaved 


Baſil, with ſawed Leaves. 

14. Ocymum tricolor. H. R. Par. 
coloured Baſil. #45: +. 

15. Ocrmum nigrum majus, acuto rutæ 
odore. H. L. Greater black Baſil, with the 
quick Smell 'vt_ Rye. | 

16. OcyMuM 8 odoratiſſimum. 
Houft. The moſt ſweet ſmelling Baſil of Campechy. 

Theſe Plants being annual, are propagated 
from Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in March, 
upon a moderate Hot- bed; and when the Plants 
are come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted into 
another moderate Hot-bed, obſerving to water 
and ſhade them until they have taken Root ; 
after which they ſhould have Plenty of Air in 
mild Weather, otherwiſe they will draw up 
very weak ; you muſt alſo water them fre- 

uently, for they love Moiſture. In May they 
uld be taken up with a Ball of Earth to 
their Roots, and tranſplanted either into Pots 
or Borders, obſerving to ſhade them until they 
have taken Root; after which they will require 
no farther Care, but to clear them from 
Weeds, and refreſh them with Water in dry 
Weather. Though theſe Plants are only pro · 
pagated from Seeds, yet if you have any 
particular Sort which may ariſe from Seeds, 
which you are deſirous to increaſe, you may 
take off Cuttings any time in May, and plant 
them on a moderate Hot-bed, obſerving to 
water and ſhade them for about ten Days; in 
which Time they will take Root, and in three 
Weeks Time will be fit to remove either into 
Pots or Borders, with the ſeedling Plants. 
In Auguſt theſe Plants will perfect their Seeds, 
when thoſe Sorts which appear the moſt di- 
ſtint, ſhould have their Seeds preſerved ſe- 
parate, for ſaving the following Spring. 

The firſt Sort is what the College of Phyſi- 
cians have preſcribed for medicinal Uſe ; but 
the fifth Sort is moſt eſteemed for its Beauty 
and Scent, by thoſe who cultivate them to 
adorn their Gardens. Ry 

The Seeds of theſe Plants are uſually broug 
from the Sourh of France, or Italy, ever 
Spring, becauſe they ſeldom ripen their Seeds 
in this Country, in the open Air. But whoever 
is curious to preſerve the Seeds of any of the 
Varieties, ſhould place them into an airy 
Glaſs-caſe or Stove, in the Autumn when the 
Weather begins to be cold or wet ; and by 
ſupplying them with Water, and letting them 
have free Air every Day in mild Weather, 
they will perfect their Seeds very well in this 
Country. y Mee. 

The fixteenth Sort is more tender than 
any of the other. This was diſcovered growing 
wild at Campechy, by the late Dr. William 
Houſtoun, who ſent the Seeds to England. 'This. 

Y y ſhould 


'Three- 
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ſhould be ſown on a Hot-bed early in the 
Spring, and when the Plants are come up, 


they ſhould be tranſplanted on another very 
| te Hot-bed, to bring them forward; 
and when they have obtained Strength, they 
ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate Pot, 
and placed either in the Stove, or on a 
moderate Hot-bed, where they may have a 
large Share of Air in warm Weather ; but 
by being ſheltered from the Cold and Wee, 
the Plants will perfect their Seeds very well in 


England. 


OLDENLANDIA. 
The Characters are; 


It bath a roſe-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of one 
Leaf, which is divided into four Parts almoſt to 


the Bottom, and reſts on the Empalement ; which 
Empalement afterward becomes an almoſt globu- 
lar Fruit, having two Cells, which contain many 
ſmall Seeds. 

We have but one Species of this Plant, 
which is; | 

OLpENLANDIA bumilis byſſopi folia. Plum. 
wy Gen. Dwarf Oldenlandia, with a hy ſſop 
Leaf. 

This Plant was diſcovered in America by 
Father Plumier, who gave this Name to ir 
in Honour to Henry Bernard Oldenland a 
German, who was a Diſciple of Dr. Herman 
at Leyden, and was a very curious Botaniſt. 

The Seeds of this Plant were ſent into 
England by Mr. Robert Millar, who gathered 
them in Jamaica. It is a low annual Plant, 
which ſeldom riſes above three or four Inches 
high, and divides into many Branches, which 
ſpread near the Ground. Theſe Branches are 
furniſhed with long narrow Leaves, which are 
placed by Pairs oppoſite to each other. From 
the Wings of the Leaves ariſes the Flower- 
ſtalk, which grow about an Inch or a little 
more in Length, and divides into three or four 
{maller Footſtalks: on the Top of each of 
theſe, ſtands one ſmall white Flower. 

The Seeds of this Plant ſhould be ſown early 
in the Spring, on a Hot-bed ; and when the 
Plants are come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted 
on another Hot-bed, or into ſmall Pots, and 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners- 
bark, obſerving to water and ſhade them until 
they have taken Root; after which Time, 
they muſt have. a large Share of free Air in 
warm Weather, and mult be frequently refreſhed 
with Water. With this Management the Plants 
will flower in June, and their Seeds will ripen 
ſoon after; ſo that the Seeds muſt be gathered 
from time to time as they ripen ; for as the 
Branches grow larger, ſo there will be freſh 
Flowers produced until Autumn, when the 
Plants will periſh: but if the Seeds are per- 
mitted to ſcatter in the Pots, the Plants will 
ſoon after appear, which will live thro* the 
Winter, provided they are placed in the Stove ; 
ſo will flower early the following Spring. 


 ONAGRA ; Tree Primroſe, vulgò. 
The Characters are; 


It bath a Roſe-flower, conſiſting generally of 


four Leaves, placed orbicularly, aud reſting on 


ON 


the Empalement ; out of whoſe upper Part Cz. 
is fiſtulous) riſes r * 
turning to a Fruit which is cylindrical, 4 
in four Parts, and divided into four Cells 75 
with Seeds, which are generally cornered aud 
adbere to the Placenta. . 
The Species are; 

I. ON ARA. /atifolia. Inſt. R. II. . 
lea ved Tee igt. F "I 

2. Onacra latifolia, flore dilutiore, In} 
R. H. Broad-leaved 'Tree-Primroſe, yjth 
paler yellow Flowers. 

3. ON AGRA latiſolia, floribus amplis, If 
R. H. Broad-leaved Tree-Primroſe, with 
ample Flowers. 

4. ONAGRA anguſtifolia, Inſt. R. H. Nar. 
row-leaved Tree-Primroſe. | 

5. Onack a anguſtifolia, caule rubro, fore wi. 
nori. Inft, R. H. Narrow-leaved Tree-Primroſe 
with red Stalks, and a ſmaller Flower. | 

6. Oxacra Americana, foliis perſſcarig 
amplioribus, parvo flore Inteo. Plum. American 
Tree-Primroſe, with ample arſmart Leaves, 


and a ſmall yellow Flower. 


7. OnacRa Americana, foliis perſicariæ au- 
guſtioribus, magno flore luteo. Plum. Cat. ne. 
rican Tree-Primroſe, with narrower arſmart 
Leaves, and a large yellow Flower. 

8. ON ARA Americana fruteſcens, mij 
folio, magno fore luteo. Plum. Cat. American 
Tree-Primroſe, with an oleander Leaf, and 
a large yellow Flower. 

. OnacxAa Americana, folio betonicæ, fructu 
biſpido Plum. Cat. American Tree-Primroſe, 
with a betony Leaf, and a prickly Fruit. 

10. OnacRa laurifolia, fore amplo pentaje- 
talo. Feuillee, Bay-leaved 'Tree-Primroſe, 
with a large five-leaved Flower. 

11. Onackra byſſopifolia, fore amplo viola- 
ceo. Feuillee. Hyſſop-leaved Tree-Primroſc, 
with a large violet- coloured Flower. 

12. ONAGRA Iinariæ folio, magno flore pur- 
pureo. Feuillte. Tree-Primroſe, with a Toad: 
flax Leaf, and a large purple Flower. 

13. Oxacra ſalicis anguſto dentatoque folio, 
vulgo Mithon. Feuillee. Tree-Primroſe with 
narrow indented willow Leaves, common!y 
called Mithon. 


14. Oxacra ſalicis anguſto dentatogue fol, 


fore Iuteo, calyce prælongo. Feuillee, Tree-Prim- 


roſe with narrow indented willow Leaves, 4 
yellow Flower, and a longer Cup. | 
The firſt Sort is very common in moſt Eng// 
Gardens, where, when it has been ſuffered to 
ſcatter its Seeds, it will come up and flourith 
without any Care, and many times becomes 4 
troubleſome Weed: this will thrive in ti 
Smoak of London, ſo that it is a very proper 
Plant to adorn the City Gardens; for it con- 
tinues in Flower from the Beginning of 7"? 
until Auguſt, and ſometimes in cold Scaſons 
till near Michaelmas. The Flowers of tis 
Plant do not open in the Middle of the Day, 
when the Weather is warm; but in the Even, 
ing, after the Sun is gone off, they open, an 
continue ſo, until the Sun comes on them the 
next Day; in cloudy Weather the Flowels 
will continue open all Day, or when the Plants 


grow in the Shade. This Manner of the Flower 
| opening 
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ine in the Evening, has occaſioned the 
is of Night Primroſe, by which ſome 
People call it. The four next mentioned are 
equally hardy, and will grow in almoſt any 
Soil or Situation. The Seeds of theſe Plants 
may be ſown in March, in an open Situation ; 
and when the Plants come up, they ſhould be 
kept clean from Weeds; and where they come 
up too cloſe, ſome of them ſhould be pulled 
up, to allow Room for the others to grow. In 
this Place the Plants may remain till Michae- 
mas, when they ſhould be tranſplanted where 
they are to remain for Flowering. Theſe Plants 
produce a great Quantity of Seed, which, if 
permitted to ſcatter, will ſufficiently ſtock the 
Garden with Plants; but the old Plants rarely 
continue after they have ſeeded. 

Tho' theſe Plants will bear tranſplanting 
pretty well, if it be done at Michaelmas, yet 
it is the better Way to ſow the Seeds, where 
the Plants are deſigned toremain for Flowering, 
becauſe they generally have a downright Roor, 
which is often cut or broken by tranſplanting 3 
and then the Plants never thrive ſo well, nor 
continue fo long in Flower, as thoſe which 
remain undiſturbed. | 

The ſixth and ſeventh Sorts are much ten- 
derer than the former, and require to be raiſed 
in a Hot-bed, where they muſt be treated as 
hath been directed for the Balſamina and 
Amaranthus's; to which I refer the Reader, 
ro avoid Repetition, 'Theſe Plants ſhould be 
kept in a Stove or Glaſs-caſe, where they ſhould 
have a large Share of Air in warm Weather ; 
but if they are expoſed in the open Air, they 
ſeldom continue long in Beauty, and rarely 
perfect their Seeds in England. | 

The eighth Sort is hardy, and will do very 
well in the open Air, provided it is ſown 


on a warm Soil, and in a ſheltered Situation. 


The Seeds of this Kind, if permitted to ſcat- 
ter, will come up the following Spring, and 
require no farther Care, but to keep them clear 
from Weeds. If ſome of theſe Plants are 
planted in Pots, and ſheltered in the Green- 
houſe in Winter, they will grow woody, and 
may be continued two Years or more. But as 
it is fo hardy as to come up from the ſcattered 
Seeds, ſo few People care to have the Trouble 
of keeping the Plants over the Winter. 

Theninth,tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth 
and fourteenth Sorts, are more tender: theſe 
ſhould be raiſed on a Hot-bed, and managed 
as the ſixth and ſeventh Sorts ; by which 
Method good Seeds may be obtained, and 
the Kinds preſerved. 

The tenth Sort was found in the Plains of 
Lima, by Father Feuillee : this Sort was alſo 
found near Panama by Mr. Robert Millar, 
Surgeon, who ſent the Seeds to England. The 
eleventh Sort was alſo found by Father Ferillce 
in Ch1ly, as were the thirteenth and fourteenth 
Sorts, by the ſame Perſon. But the twelfth 
Sort he found by the River of Plate. 'This 
grows about a Foot high, and produces large 
purple Flowers. The eleventh Sort grows 
taller, and produces large violet- coloured 


Flowers, which renders them more valuable 
than the other Sorts. ; 


. Bait und 1t FR dn 
OPHIOGLOSSUM, Adders- tongue. 
The Characters are:: 

It bath no viſible Flower, but the Seeds ar 
produced on'a Spike which, reſemble a Serpent s + 
Tongue; which Seed is contained in many longitu- 
dinal Cells, which open, aud caft forth the Seeds 
when = 4 | Shady rw be 

The SHoecies are: an gs, 

I, OpHi0GLOSSUM vulgatum. C. B. P. The 
common Adders-tongue. OGG 

2. OrxtocLossUM anguloſo folio. C, B. P. 
Adders-tongue, with an angular Leaf. 

3. Oe nIOGLOssuM minus, ſubrotundo folio. 
C. Joe P. Leſſer Adders-tongue, with a roundiſh 
Leat. rings 1 * Dns „ 10 Sg.! 
4 Ornlolossun bilingue majus, folio acuto. 
Mentz. Pug. Greater Adders-tongue, with a 
pointed Leaf, and a double Tongue. 

5. OenloslossuM bilingue., medium, folio 
obtuſo. Mentz. Pug. Middle ' Adders:tongue, 
with a blunt Lat and a double Tongue. 
6. OpRHILOGLoss u bilingue minimum, MentZ. 
Pug. The leaſt Adders- tongue, with a double 
Spike or Tongue. ban „ 84844 

7. OpHITOGLoss u palmatum. Plum. Handed 
Adders- tongue. ork ag beben ter 

8. OpnurocLoss uM cordiforme & reticula- 
tum, Plum. Heart- ſnaped and netted Adders- 
tongue. | | tt iT : 

The firſt Sort grows wild in moiſt Meadows 
in ſeveral Parts of England. This is directed 
to be uſed in Medicine, by the College of 
Phy ficians, in their Diſpenſatory; but is ſeldom 
to be found in Gardens, being very difficult to 
tranſplant, and will not live long, where the 
Graſs doth not grow about it. The beſt Method 
to have it ſucceed, is, to dig up the Plants 
about the Beginning of April, with large Balls 
of Earth to them, being careful to dig ſo deep, 
as to get below their Roots; then plant theſe 
with the Turf about them, in a moiſt ſhady 
Place, where they will grow pretty well, and 
may continue for ſome Years. „ damn 

The ſecond and third Sorts grow wild in 
Germany, and on the Alpes, but are not to be 
found in England. | 

The fourth, fifth and fixth Sorts, are alſo 
Varicties which have been found in ſome 
Parts of Europe; but it is not certain whether 
they are diſtin& Species, or only Variations 
from the common Sort. 

Theſe are all as hardy as the common Sort; 
ſo, whenever they are found, may be tranſ- 
planted and treated in the ſame Manner. 

The ſeventh and eighth Sorts were diſco- 
vered by Father Plumier in America, Theſe 
grow in moiſt ſwampy Places in Jamaica, and 
ſeveral other Places in the warmer Parts of 
America; but are difficult to remove ſo as to 
have them grow in other Countries. 


OPHRIS, Tway-blade. 
The Characters are; | 
It bath a polypetalous anomalous Flower, con- 
ſiting of fix diſſimilar Leaves, of which the 
five upper ones are ſo diſpoſed, as to repreſent 
in ſome meaſure an Helmet, the under one being 
headed and ſhaped like a Man. The Empale- 
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ent becomes a Fruit, perforated with three 
N „ to which adbere Vabves, pregnant 
with--very ſmall Seeds like Duft. 
The Species are; 
1. Opus bifolia. C B. P. Common 
Tway-blade. 
2 Opnx1s bifolia bulboſa. C. B. P. Bulbous 
rooted T'way-blade. 

3. Opux 1s paluſtris, radice repente. Inſt. R. H. 
Marſh Tway-blade, with a creeping Root. 

4 Ornz1s minima. C. B. P. The leaſt 
'T way-blade. | 

The firſt Sort is pretty common in moiſt 
Meadows, and in ſhady moiſt Woods, in di- 
verſe Parts of England : it flowers the latter 
End of May, and in the Beginning of Fune. 
This Plant may be tranſplanted into Gardens, 
if the Roots are taken up with a Ball of Earth, 
ſoon after the Leaves decay. Theſe muſt be 
planted in a moiſt ſhady Border, where, if they 
are not diſturbed, they will remam man 


"- * * 


Years, and require no other Care but to keep 
them clear from Weeds. 
The ſecond Sort doth not grow wild in 


and 


land, but is frequently found in Germany, 
on the Alpes ; this may be tranſplanted 
and managed as the former Sort. 

The third Sort grows plentifully in ſeveral 
of the Northern Counties of England; and the 
fourth Sort grows in Cambridgeſhire, in Hert- 
fordſbirs and Kent. Theſe two Sorts delight 
in cold moiſt Places, ſo are with great Diffi- 
culty preſerved in Gardens. 


OPUNTIA, 'The Indian Fig. 
To this Article muſt be added; 


1. OrunT1A maxima, folio oblongo-rotundo 


ans Hed obtuſis mollibus & innocentibus 
obfito, fiore ſtriis rubris variegato. Sloan. Cat. 
The greateſt Indian Fig, with greater oblong 


roundiſh Leaves, and ſmall ſoft blunt Spines, 


with a Flower ſtriped with Red. 
2. OxunTIA major ſpinoſa cauleſcens, flore 


Houſt. Greater ſtalky and prickly Indian 
Fig, with a ſmaller red Flower, which doth 
not expand, and a ſmall ſcarlet Fruit. 

3. OrunTiAa cauleſcens, foliis ampliſſimis 
tenuibus compreſſis, ſpinis longiſſimis confertiſſi- 
mis, gracilibus & albicantibus armatis. Houft. 
Stalky Indian Fig, with large narrow compreſſed 
Leaves, which are cloſely armed with very 
long ſlender white Spines. 

The firſt Sort grows commonly to the 
Height of eight or nine Feet, has large Leaves, 
which are not prickly. The Flowers are ſtriped 
with Red, and the Fruit is not ſo palatable as 
moſt of the other Sorts. This is by many 
ſuppoſed to be the Sort which the Cochineel 
feeds on ; but the third Sort, mentioned in the 
former Volume of the Gardeners Dictionary, 
is what the late Dr. Houſtoun brought from 
La Vera Cruz, with the Inſects upon it. This 
Sort hath very large yellow Flowers, and the 
Fruit, when ripe, is of a fine purple Colour, 
and ſmooth, having no Spines on the Outſide, 
which moſt of the other Sorts have. 

The ſecond Sort commonly grows to the 
Height of fifteen or ſixteen Feet, and hath a 


minore rubro clauſo, frutiu parvo coccineo. 
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thick woody Stem. This grows very ©; 


on the Hills, and by the Road 81 
Places in Soo * 
The third Sort was obſerved in great 
near the Head of King ſtoun Harbor 
Jamaica, by the late Dr, Houſtoun, but with 
Flower or Fruit. This is by ſome Perſons — 
Robinſon Cruſoe s Coat, but for what reaſon! 
cannot imagine. 

Theſe Sorts may be cultivated in the fi 
Manner as hath been directed in the bos 
Volume of the Gardeners Dictionary, for the 
Sorts there enumerated ; only obſerving to let 
theſe remain conſtantly in the Stove, otherviſ 
they will not produce either Fruit or Flower 
in this Country. 


OR EOSELINUM, Mountain Parſley. 
The Characters are; 
It hath a roſe-ſhaped umbellated Flower, cn 


in moſ 


y ſifting of ſeveral Leaves, placed in a circuly 


Order, reſting on the Empalement, which after. 
ward becomes a Fruit, compoſed of two Seed. 
which are oval, plain, large reated and by. 
dered, and ſometimes caſt off their Cover. 9, 
theſe Notes muſt be added, That the Leaves wn 
like Parſley. 

The Species are ; 

I. OxEosELINUM apii folio, majus. Inf. 
R. H. Greater Mountain Parſley, with a 
parſley Leaf. 

2, OxEO0sELINUM apii folio, minus. Inft. R. H 
Smaller Mountain Parſley, with a parſley 
Leaf. | 

3. ORxEOSELINUM pratenſe, cicutæ folio. hf, 
R. H. Meadow Mountain Parſley, with a 
hemlock Leaf. 

4 OxEosELINUM Orientale, ſeſeleos Maſſii- 
enſis folio. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Mountain Parſley, 
with a Leaf like the Hartwort of Mar/cilles. 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts grow in the 
mountainous Paſtures, and Vineyards on the 
Rhine in Germany, as alſo on the Hills in the 
Neighbourhood of Geneva. 

The third Sort grows in the Meadows, and 
low Paſtures, in ſeveral Parts of Germany, but 
particularly in the Palatinate. 

The fourth Sort was diſcovered by Dr. 
Tournefort in the Levant, from whence he ſent 
the Seeds to the Royal Garden at Paris. 

The Seeds and Roots of the two firſt Sorts 
are commonly uſed in Medicine by the Phy- 
ſicians of Germany, but are never preſcribed in 
England. They are eſteemed cleanſing and 
opening, and very good for the Stone and 
Gravel. From ſome Species of this Genus, 
Dr. Boerbaave conjectures that ſome of the 
Gums of Aſia and Africa are produced: 3 
the Ammoniac, Sagapenum, Opopanax, and C41 
banum. 

Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown in Autumn, as ſoon #5 
poſſible after they are ripe; for if they ate 
kept out of the Ground until the Spring, the) 
ſeldom grow. Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown in 
the Places where they are deſigned to remain; 
for as they have downright carroty Roots, 10 
they do not bear tranſplanting well. Ibey 


require a moiſt light Soil, and thrive beſt 0 
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:dy Situation. The beſt Method is, to ſow 
cb Leeds in Rills, which ſnould be made about 
eigbteen Inches aſunder, and about half an 
Inch deep. In the Spring, when the Plants 
come up, they ſhould be carefully cleared © 
Weeds; and where the Plants are too cloſe, 
they ſhould be thinned, leaving them about 
fx or ſeven Inches apart, that they may have 
room to grow; but the firſt Sort ſhould be 
allowed a greater Share of Room, becauſe it 
grows very large, often riſing to the Height 
of ſix or ſeven Feet, and ſpreads its Leaves 
near two Feet each way. 

In two Years after the Seeds ate ſown, the 


Plants (if they have thriven well) will be, 


ſtrong enough to produce their Flower- ſtems, 
when they will begin to ſhoot up in April, and 
their Flowers will appear in June, but their 
Seeds will not ripen till the End of Auguſt or 
September. Theſe Plants will continue ſome 
Years, and will annually produce Seeds; ſo 
the Ground ſhould be carefully dug between 
the Plants every Spring, and conſtantly kept 
clean from Weeds, which is all the Culture 
the Plants will require. 


OR NITHOGALUM, Star of Bethlehem. 
To this Article muſt be added ; 

1. OxNITHOGALUM anguſtifolium ſpicatum 
maximum. C. B. P. The greateſt narrow- 
leaved ſpiked Star of Bethlehem. 

2. OxniTHo0GALUM ſpicatum ſeu comoſum, 
ore Iafteo. C. B. P. Spiked or branchy Star of 
Betblebem, with a milk-white Flower. 

3. OrxniTroGaLuM majus ſpicatum alte- 
rum. C. B. P. Another great ſpiked Star of 
Betbiebem, commonly called the Star of Con- 


fHantinople. 


Orn1THoGALUM ſpicatum, fore wiridi 


lacteſcente. C. B. P. Spiked Star of Bethlehem, 


with a whitiſh green Flower. 

5. OxxrTaoGALUM ſpicatum album. C. B. P. 
White ſpiked Star of Bethlehem. | 

6. OxNITHOGALUM luteum ſive pallidum 
majus. C. B. P. Greater yellow or pale Star 
of Bethlehem. | 

7. OxNiIrTHoGALUM luteum, magno fore. 
C. B. P. Yellow Star of Bethlebem, with a 
large Flower. 

8. OrxxITHOGALUM luteum minus. C. B. P. 
Smaller yellow Star of Bethlehem. 

9. OxniTHoGALUM Luſitanicum, capillaceo 
Folio, luteum. Inſt. R. H. Yellow Portugueſe Star 
of Betbleben, with a capillaceous Lee 

io. OxnNITHOGALUM ſpicatum unifolium, 
flore niveo odorato. Vir. Luſit. Spiked Star of 
Bethlebem, with one Leaf, and a ſweet- ſmel- 
ling ſnowy Flower. 

11. OxNITHOGAL UM #mbellatum maximum. 
C. B. P. The greateſt umbellated Star of 
Bethlebem, commonly called the Star of 
Alexandria. | 

12. OrniTHOGALUM umbellatum majus 

enguftifolium, C. B. P. Greater narrow- 
leaved Star of Bethlehem, with umbellated 
Flowers. 

13. OxnITwogALUM umbellatum album me- 

dium latifolium. C B. P. White middle Broad- 


leaved um bellated Star of Bethlebem, 
Vol. II. . 
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14. Oxxiritocatum album minis. C. B. P. 
Smaller white Star of Bethlebem. 1 

15. OxNITHOGALUM umbellatum, floſcults ax 
albo ſubceruleis. C. B. P. Umbellated Star of 
Betblebem, with whitiſh blue Flowers. 

16. OxNiTHOGALUM Jatifolium maxi- 
mum. C. B. P. The greateſt broad-leaved 
Star of Betblebem. The 
145. OxniTuocalumM latifolium alterum: 
C. B. P. Another broad-leaved Star of Beths 
lebem. 

18. OxxnITHoGcALUM Orientale villoſum, 
fore Iuteo magno. Tour. Cor. Eaſtern hairy 
Star of Bethlehem, with a large yellow Flower. 

19. OxnrTHOGALUM Samium villoſum um- 
belatum album. Journ. Cor. Hairy white um- 
bellated Star of Bethlehem of Samos. 

20. ORNITHOGALUu um Africanum luteum 
odoratum, foliis ce paceis, radice tuberoſb. 
H. L. Yellow ſweet-ſmelling African Star of 
Beiblechem, with onion Leaves, and a tuberoſe 
Root. | 

The ten Sorts firſt-mentioned are all of 
them very hardy, and may be propagated by 
Off-ſets, which are ſent out from their Roots 
in great Plenty. They grow wild in Spain, 
Portugal and Italy, from whence their Roots 
have been obtained by thoſe Perſons who are 
curious in collecting of Flowers. 

The five following Sorts are alſo very 
hardy, and may be treated as the former ; 
theſe produce their Flowers in form of an 
Umbrella, on the Top of their Stalks, whereas 
the other Sorts grow on Spikes. They are 
all of them very pretty Flowers, and are proper 
to adorn the open Borders of the Flower- 
garden, becauſe they require very little Care 
to preſerve them, and make an agreeable 
Variety, when they are intermixed with other 
hardy Flowers. 

The firſt, ſecond and third Sorts, which are 
mentioned in the former Volume of the 
Gardeners Dictionary, grow wild in ſeveral 
Places in the North of England, from whence 
their Roots may be procured. Theſe will 
thrive very well in ſhady Borders, and do 
require a pretty ſtrong Soil, in which they 
will lower much ſtronger, than when they are 
planted in a rich warm Soil. | 

The ſeventh Sort, mentioned in the former 
Volume of the Dictionary, is the leaſt to be 
valued of all the Kinds ; for the Flowers are 
large, and have no Beauty; and ſo ſoon as the 
Seed- veſſels begin to ſwell, their Weight breaks 
down the Stalks; ſo that where they are not 
ſupported with Sticks, they fall to the Ground, 
and make a bad Appearance. This Sort ſends 
forth ſuch Numbers of Off- ſets, that when it 
hath been a very few Years an Inhabitant in any 
Garden, it will be very difficult to root out 
again, ſo that it ſhould never have room in 
the Borders amongſt other valuable Flowers 
Clufius, in his Hiſtory of Plants, ſays, he never 
ſaw one of them in Flower, unleſs the Root 
was brought freſh from Conſtantinople; for he 
obſerves, that unleſs the Root have conceived 
a Flower in the Womb, they will never pro- 
duce any, when they are tranſplanted to colder 
Countries. 2 PAIR 
2 2 The 


The eleventh Sort here mentioned is very 
common in many Gardens near London, but it 
rarely produces any Flowers. This multiplies 
very faſt by Off-ſets, ſo as in few Years to 
ſtock a whole Garden. The Leaves and Bulbs 
of this Plant are very like to thoſe of the 
Hyacinth of Peru, ſo that many Perſons have 
taken it for one of that Kind. Theſe Roots 
have been brought over from Italy in great 
Plenty of late Years, by the Perſons who 
import Orange- trees; but I have not yet heard 
that any of them have produced Flowers in 


England. 
The ſixteenth, ſeventeenth, eighteenth and 


nineteenth Sorts, are as yet very rare in 


England: theſe grow in the Archipelago; and 
I have been informed by a very curious 
Gentleman, that they grow in great Plenty 
in the Hand of Zaut, from whence their Roots 
may be caſily obtained, by the Ships that 
bring over the Currans. The beſt Method 
to bring them over, would be to have the 
Roots taken out of the Ground, ſoon after 


their Flower-ſtems and Leaves decay, and 


dry them in a ſhady Place, Then they may 
be hung up in the Ship, in Nets, (as is practiſed 
for Onions) to prevent their rotting by Moi- 
ſture, and to ſecure them from Vermin : and 
if they are four Months or longer out of the 
Ground, they will do very well, provided the 
Roots are ſound. 

All theſe Sorts may be cultivated by Seeds, 
by which Method there may be ſome new 
Varieties obtained ; but there are very few 
Perſons who are curious to propagate them 
this way, becauſe they multiply ſo faſt by 
Off-ſets. But whoever is willing to try this 
Method, they may follow the Directions given 
for raiſing Narciſſus's, which is exhibited in 
the former Volume of the Dictionary. 

The twentieth Sort was formerly more com- 
mon in the Engliſh Gardens than at preſent. 
This Kind is more tender than either of the 
former; ſo ſhould be planted in Pots filled 
with freſh light Earth, and in Winter muſt be 
placed in an airy Glaſs-caſe, amongſt Sedums, 
Ficoides's, and ſuch other pretty hardy ſuccu- 
lent Plants, which require a large Share of 
Air in mild Weather ; and in Summer they 


may be removed out of the Houſe, and 


placed in a warm ſheltered Situation ; ob- 
ſerving never to give theſe Plants much 
Water when they are not in a growing State, 
leſt it rot their Roots; but when they are 
growing freely, they muſt be frequently re- 

eſhed with Water. 'Theſe Roots ſhould be 
tranſplanted every Year; the beſt Time to 
perform this Work, is ſoon after their Flower- 
ſtems are decayed, when the Roots will be in 
the moſt inactive State. When this is done, 
the Off- ſets ſhould be carefully taken off, and 
each tranſplanted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled 
with light freſh Earth, and may be treated as 
the old Roots. oe Ee, 


OROBUS, Bitter-vetch. 
To this Article muſt be added; 
1, OxosBus Hlveſtris anguſtifolius, aſpbo- 


deli radice. C. B. P. Narrow-leaved wild R 
W an aſphodel Root. „ 

2. OxoBus ſylvaticus, foliis ner woſis. Inft 
R. H. Wild or wood Bitter- ; ; 
fl or Ne er- vetch, with Leaves 

3. Oxonus Creticus latiſolius incanus. 

R. H. Broad-leaved hoary Bitter- 
Candy y vetch of 

4 Oxon us Orientalis latifolius villoſus, flora 
croceo. Journ. Cor. Broad-leaved hairy Eaſtern 
Bitter-vetch, with a ſaffron- coloured Flower. 

5. Oronus Americanus, fructu coccineo 
nigra macula notato. Inft. R. H. American 
Bitter- vetch, with ſcarlet Fruit, mark'd with 
a black Spor, commonly called wild Liquorice 
by the Inhabitants of America. 

6. OroBus Americanus erectus, foliorum pin- 
nis anguſtis & ſubtus incanis, ſiliquis glabrix, 
Houſt. Upright American Bitter-yetch, with 
narrow Leaves, which are hoary underneath 
and ſmooth Pods. . 

7. OxopBus Americanus latifolius argenteus, 
flore purpureo. Houſt. Broad-leaved ſilvery 
American Bitter-vetch, with a purple Flower. 

8. OxoBus Americanus procumbens & hir- 
ſutus, fore purpureo. Houſt. Trailing hairy 
American Bitter-vetch, with a purple Flower. 

9. OxoBus Americanus procumbens minimus 
anguſtifolius, fore coccineo. Houſt. The leaſt 
narrow-leaved trailing Bitter-vetch of America, 
with a ſcarlet Flower. 

The four Sorts firſt-mentioned are very 
hardy Plants: theſe may be propagated by 
ſowing of their Seeds in the Spring, on a Bor- 
der of freſh Earth, expoſed only to the Morning 
Sun; and when the Plants come up, they 
ſhould be carefully cleared from Weeds, 
and thinned where they are too cloſe. The 
Michaelmas following, they ſhould be taken 
up and tranſplanted where they are deſigned 
to remain, which ſhould be in a ſhady Place, 
or under 'Trees in wilderneſs Quarters, where 
theſe Plants will thrive exceeding well, and 
when they flower in the Spring, will make an 
agreeable Variety, in ſuch Places where better 
Plants will not live, which renders them worthy 
of a Place in large Gardens. 

The fifth Sort is very common in the warmeſt 
Parts of America, Aſia, and Africa. The Seeds 
of this Sort are frequently brought to England 
from the Veſt-Indies for their Beauty; being 
round and hard, and of a bright ſcarlet Colour, 
with a black Eye, and are ſomewhat leſs than 
Peas. Theſe Seeds are by the Inhabitants of 
the Countries, where they naturally grow, 
ſtrung, and wore about their Necks for Orna- 
ment. And the Leaves of the Plant are 
ſometimes uſed inſtead of Liquorice, being 
eſteemed good for the dry Gripes. 

This Plant twiſts itſelf round whatever 
Trees or Shrubs grow near it, and will riſe to 
the Height of ten or twelve Feet, and will con- 
tinue ſeveral Years. The Flowers are pro- 
duced on ſlender Foot-ſtalks, growing in a cloſe 
Spike or Bunch, which are ſhaped like thoſe 
of the Kidney-bean, and are of a pale purple 
Colour; cheſe are ſucceeded by ſhort thick 
Pods, in which are contained the Seeds. 
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The fixth Sort was diſcovered by the late 
Dr. Houſtoun in Jamaica, and the ſeventh, 
eighth and ninth Sorts, were diſcovered by 
the ſame Gentleman, at La Vera Cruz in the 
Spaniſh Weſt- Indies. Theſe five laſt-mentioned 
Sorts, being Natives of warm Countries, are 
very tender; ſo muſt be preſerved in Stoves, 
otherwiſe they will not live in England. Theſe 
are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown early in the Spring, in {mall Pots, filled 
with light rich Earth, and plunged into a 
Hot; bed of Tanners-bark, obſerving frequently 
to moiſten the Earth, otherwiſe the Seeds 
will not grow (eſpecially thoſe of the fifth 
Sort, which are very hard, and will ſometimes 
remain a whole Seafon in the Ground, where 
they are kept dry). When the Plants come 
up, they ſhould be carefully taken out of the 
Pots, and cach tranſplanted into ſeparate ſmal] 
Pots, filled with rich Earth, and then plunged 
again into the Tan-bed, obſerving to ſhade 
them until they have taken Root; after which 
Time they ſhould have freſh Air admitted to 
them every Day in warm Weather, and muſt 
be frequently watered. With this Manage- 
ment the Plants will make a great Progreſs, 
and in a few Weeks thoſe of the fifth Sort will 
reach the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed, unleſs the 
Frame be very high ; ſo theſe ſhould then be 
taken out, and plunged into the Bark-bed in 
the Stove, where they may have room to 
grow, 'Theſe Plants ſhould be ſupported by 
Sticks, or placed near a Trellaſe, to which 
they ſhould be faſtened, otherwiſe they will 
trail about whatever Plants grow near them. 
The other Sorts being of humbler Growth, 
may be kept in the Hot-bed until Michaelmas, 
when the Nights begin to be cold; at which 
Time they ſhould be removed into the Stove, 
and plunged into the Bark-bed, where they 
muſt be treated as other tender exotic Plants; 
by which Method they may be preſerved 
thro' the Winter, and the following Summer 
they will produce Flowers. 'Theſe Plants are 
perennial, ſo that if they ſhould not perfect 
their Seeds, the Plants may be maintained 
for ſeveral Years. 


 OSMUNDA, The Oſmund Royal, or 
flowering Fern. 

This is one of the Kinds of Fern which is 
diſtinguiſhed from the other Sorts, by its pro- 
ducing Flowers on the Top of the Leaves, 


them on the Back of their Leaves. 

There js but one Kind of this Plant, which 
grows wild in England; but there are ſeveral 
Sorts of them which grow in America; but 
as they are feldom kept in Gardens, ſo I ſhall 
not enumerate their Species. 

The common Sort grows on Bogs in ſeveral 
Parts of England; ſo whoever hath an Incli- 
nation to tranſplant it into Gardens, ſhould 
place it in a moiſt ſhady Situation, otherwiſe it 
will not thrive. 


OXYS ; Wood-ſorrel. 
The Characters are; 


whereas the others for the moſt part produce 


It bath a bell-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of one 


Leaf, having its Brim wide expanded, and cat 
imo ſeveral Diviſions : the Pointal, which riſes 
from the Flower-cup, becomes an oblong, membra- 
neous Fruit, divided into five ſeminal Cells, 
opening outward from the Baſe to the Top, 


and rs Seeds which ſtart from their Lodges, 


by reaſon of the elaſtic Force of the Membrane 
which invotves them. 


The Species are ; | 

1. Oxys fore albo. Tourn. Common Wood- 
ſorrel, with a white Flower. | 

2. Oxys ore purpuraſcente. Tourn, Wood- 
ſorrel, with a purpliſh Flower. 

3. Oxys Inutea, J. B. Wood-ſorrel with 
a yellow Flower. 

4. Oxys Iutea Americana erectior. Tourn. 
Upright yellow Wood-ſorrel of America. 

5. Oxys bulboſa Africana rotundifeclia, 
caulibus & floribus purpureis amplis. Hort. 
Amſt. Round-leaved African Wood-ſorrel, 
with large purple Flowers. 

6. Oxys bulboſa Athiopica minor, folio 
cordato, flore ex albido purpuraſcente. Hort. 
Amſt. 

7. Ox xs Americana, flore rubro, fibroſa ra- 
dice. Inſt. R. H. American Wood ſorrel, with 
a red Flower, and a fibroſe Root. 

8. Oxys lutea frutzſcens Americana, trifolii 
bituminoſi facie. Plum. Cat. Yellow ſhrubby 
American Wood-ſorrel, with the Face of 
ſtinking Trefoil. 

9. Oxys purpurea Virziniana, radice ſquam- 
mata. Inſt. R. H. Purple Wood-ſorrel o 
Virginia, with a ſcaly Root. , 

10. Oxrs bulboſa Africana rotundifolia, cau- 
libus wirentibus, floribus amplis purpureis. 
Breyn. Cent. Bulbous-rooted African Wood- 
ſorrel, with round Leaves, green Stalks, and 
large purple Flowers, 

11. Oxys lutea annua, floribus dentatis. 
Feuillee, Obſ. Yellow annual Wood-ſorrel, with 
indented Flowers. 

12, Oxys roſeo flore, ercitior, vulgo Culle. 
Feuillee. Obſ. Upright Wood-torrel, with a 
roſe-coloured Flower, vulgarly called Cullè. 

13. Oxys ampliſſimo flore luteo. Feuille Obſ. 
Wood-ſorre], with the largeſt yellow Flower. 

14 Oxys Iuteo fore, radice craſſiſſimd. 
Feuillee. Obſ. Wood-ſorrel with yellow Flowers, 
and a very thick Root. 

The firſt Sort grows wild in Woods, and 
other ſhady Places, in divers Parts of England, 
and flowers in April and May. This is the 
Sort which is directed by the College of Phyſi- 
cians of London to be uſed in Medicine; but 
the Markets are generally ſupplted with the 
fourth Sort, which is not near ſo good, having 
very little Taſte : but the People who cultivate 
medicinal Plants for the Market, have propa- 
gated this Plant in their Gardens, becauſe it 
grows tall, and branches out greatly; fo that 
they can readily gather and tie it up in Bunches 
for Sale: whereas the true Sort grows cloſe to 
the Ground, and each Leaf riſes with a Foot- 
ſtalk from the Root, which renders it trou- 
bleſome to gather in Quantities ; but thofe 
who uſe it in Medicine ſhould be careful to 
have the true Sort; the Time for which is 
always in the Spring, whereas the other Kind 
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is never brought to Market till the Middle of 
the Summer. 

The ſecond Sort is a Variety of the firſt, 
differing only in the Colour of the Flower. 
This is found wild in the North of England, 
and is preſerved as a Variety by thoſe Perſons 
who are curious in Botany ; bur there is no 
Difference inthe Taſte of this from the common 
Sort. Theſe two Sorts are abiding Plants, 
and multiply greatly by their creeping Roots, 
as alſo by Seeds. They ſhould be planted in 
a moiſt ſhady Border, cither early in the 
Spring or at Michaelmas, that they may be 
rooted before the Froſt comes on. When the 
Plants are once eſtabliſhed in the Border, they 
will ſcatter their Seeds, and increaſe greatly. 
This common Wood-ſorrel is a much more 
grateful Acid in Sallads, than the common 
Sorrel ; for which Purpoſe a Border of it 
ſhould not be wanting in the Kitchen-garden. 

The third Sort is an abiding Plant, and 
increaſes greatly by its trailing Branches, which 
put out Roots at every Joint; as alſo by 


its Seeds, which are caſt abroad when ripe by 


the Elaſticity of the Veſſels in which they are 
contained, which renders it difficult to fave the 
Sceds; for when they are ripe, on the firſt 
Touch, the Pods burſt, and throw out the 
Seeds, This is tender, and muſt be ſheltered 
under a Frame in Winter; otherwiſe it will 
not abide the Froſts, when they are very 
ſevere. 

The fourth Sort is an annual Plant. This 
was originally brought from North- America ; 
but where-ever it is introduced, and permitted 
to ſcatter its Seeds, it will maintain itſelf with- 
out any further Care, it being a very hardy 
Plant; and is now become more common than 
our own Sort in the London Markets. x 

The fifth and ſixth Sorts are preferyed in 
ſome curious Gardens for Variety. The fifth 
Sort produces large purple Flowers, which 
make a very pretty Appearance, and continue 
in Beauty a long time, which renders it 
worthy of a Place in every Collection of Plants. 
The fixth Sort hath not much Beauty in its 
Flowers, but is planted in curious Gardens 
for Variety. Theſe two Sorts have bulbous 
Roots, which increaſe pretty faſt, (eſpecially 
the ſixth) by which they are eaſily propagated. 
Theſe muſt be planted in Pots filled with freſh 
light Earth ; and in Winter they ſhould be 
placed under a common Hot-bed Frame, where 
they ſhould have as much free Air as poſſible 
in mild Weather; but they muſt be ſheltered 
from Froſt, otherwiſe they will not live in 
this Country. In Summer they muſt be ex- 
poſed in a ſhady Situation, and in dry Weather 
muſt be often refreſhed with Water. | 

The ſeventh, ninth, and tenth Sorts may be 
treated in the ſame Manner as the former; 
theſe are preſerved in curious Gardens for the 
ſake of Variety. 

The eighth Sort was diſcovered by Father 
Plumier in ſome of the French Settlements in 
America; it was alſo found by the late Dr. 
Houftoun near La Vera Cruz, where it was 
growing in great Plenty. This Sort riſes to 

the Height of two Feet or more, and becomes 
I 
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a little Shrub, but it hath little Acidity in the 
Leaves. This is tenderer than either of the 
former Sorts, ſo ſhould be kept warmer in 
Winter, otherwiſe it will not live in this 
Country. ing 

The eleventh Sort is an annual Plant, which 
is cultivated in all the Gardens of Lima and 
Peru in the Spaniſh W:ft-Indies, for its grate. 
ful acid 'Taſte, it being much uſed by the Inha- 
bitants of thoſe Places in all their Sauces, 
This Sort grows larger than the common u 
right American Kind ; the Flowers are yellow 
edged with purple. 

The twelfth Sort grows plentifully in Chillye 


in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. It hath beautiful 


roſe-coloured Flowers, and grows about the 
_ Height as the common upright American 
re. 

The thirteenth Sort ſeldom riſes above two 
Inches high, and doth not branch as do the 
former Kinds ; this hath very large yellow 
Flowers: it grows plentifully on the Borders 
of the River of Plate. 

The fourteenth Sort hath very large thick 
Roots, out of which come up the Leaves, 
which are of a bright green Colour on their 
upper Side, and of a violet Colour underneath, 
J his grows on all the Mountains of Peru. 

All theſe Sorts, being Natives of warm 
Countries, are ſomewhat tenderer than thoſe 
before-mentioned, ſo muſt be placed in a 
warm Green-houſe in Winter ; but in Summer 
they may be expoſed to the open Air, and 
muſt be plentifully watered in dry Weather. 
Theſe Plants will all of them produce Seeds in 
this Country, by which they may be pro- 
pagated. 
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ZONTIA, Piony. 
To this Article muſt be added; 

I. PxonNIA mas, foliorum ſegmentis ampli- 
oribus. C. B. P. Male Piony, with Leaves 
having broader Segments. 

2, Pxox1la tenuius laciniata, ſubtus pube- 
ſcens, fore purpureo. C. B. P. Piony with narrow 
jagged Leaves, which are downy underneath, 
and a purple Flower. | 

3. Pxo0NIA aquiline foliis. C. B. P. Piony 
with a columbine Leaf. 

4. PxONIA fore variegato. C. B. P. 

F. PxONA folio ſubtus incano, fore albo vel 
pallido. C. B. P. Piony with Leaves hoary 
underneath, and white or pale Flowers. 

Theſe Sorts are all of them as hardy 33 
thoſe mentioned in the former Volume of the 
Gardeners Dictionary, and may be propagated 
in the ſame Manner as is there directed, ſo 
I ſhall not repeat it here. 


PALMA 
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PALMA, The Palm-tree. in every good Stove. It is alſo of quicker 
To this Article muſt be added; Growth than moſt of the other Sorts; for'l 
I Patna cujus fruttus ſeſſilis Fauſel dicitur. have known a Plant of this Kind, riſe to have 
B. P. The Palm- tree whole Fruit is called a fine Stem, in eight or nine Years from the 
Faufel. | ſowing; whereas ſome of the other Kinds 
2 Pal MA altiffimanon ſpinoſa, ſructu oblongo, will not form a Stem in twenty Years. | 
Hint. The talleſt ſmooth Palm- tree, with Theſe Sorts may be all propagated by their 
ablong Fruit, called Mountain Cabbage. Fruit, which ſhould be put into Pots early in 
3. PALMA coccifera, complicato folio, fructu the Spring of the Year, and plunged into a 
minore- I. L. The nut- bearing Palm, with Hot-bed of Tanners-bark; and when the Plants 
a folded Leaf, and {maller Fruit. are come up, they ſhould be treated in the 
Para Malabarica, floſculis ftellatis, ſame Manner as hath been directed in the 
ructu long ſauammato. Plum. Palm- tree of former Volume of the Gardeners Dictionary, 
Malabar, with {mall ſtarry Flowers, and a long wherefore 1 ſhall not repeat here. But muſt take 


ſcaly Fruit. notice, that ſome of thete Sorts, whoſe Fruit have 
' PaLMa dattylifera, fructu acerrimo. Plum. hard Shells, will remain in the Ground a whole 
Date-bearing Palm-tree, with a ſharp Fruit. Year before the Plants will come up, ſo that 


6. PALMA montana Malabarica, folio maguo the Fruit ſhould not be thrown out of the 
complicato acuto, fore albo racemoſo, fruttu Pots, unleſs they are rotten: 
rorundo. Plum. Mountain Palm-tree of Ma- 'T he Cocoa-nut is cultivated in moſt of the 
har, with a large ſharp folded Leaf, white inhabited Parts of the Eaſt and Il eft- [ndies, 
Flowers growing in Bunches, and a round but is ſuppoſed a Native of the Maldives, and 


Fruit, the deſart Iflands of the Eaſt-Indies : From 
7. PALMA fruniſera Faponenſis. H. L. B. whence it is ſuppoſed it hath been tranſported 
Plum-bcaring Palm of apc u. to all the warm Parts of America; for it is not 


8. Parma dattylifera & viniſera. Plum. found in any of the inland Parts, nor any-where 


Date and wine-bearing Palm: tree. far diſtant from Settlements. It is one of the 


9. Parma dattylifera aculeata winima, Plum. moſt uſeful 'Trees to the Inhabitant of America, 
The leaſt prickly date-bearing Palm-tree. who have many of their common Neceſſaries 
10. PALMA coccifera, coſtarum lateribus acu- of Life from it. The Bark of the Nut is made 
leatis. Plum. Nut- bearing Palm-tree, with into Cordage, the Shell of the Nut into 


Spines growing on the Stalks. Drinking-bowls; the Kernel of the Nut affords 
11. PALMA dattylifera latifolia. Plum. Broad- them a wholiome Food, and the Milk contained 

leaved date-bearing Palm-trec. in the Shell, a cooling Liquor. The Leaves of 
12. PALMA Indica coccifera anguloſa. C. B. P. the Trees are uſed for thatching their Houſes, 

The Cocoa Nut vulgo. and are alſo wrought into Baskets, and moſt 


The firſt Sort here mentioned is a Native of other Things which are made of Oſiers in 
the FEaſt-Indies : the Fruit of this Kind is di- Europe. | 
rected by the College of Phyſicians to be This Tree is propagated by planting of the 
uſed in Medicine, but it is rarely brought Nuts, which in fix Weeks or two Months after 
to England. I he ſecond Sort was diſcovered planting will come up, provided they are freſh, 
by the late Dr. Houſtoun, growing on the Hills and thoroughly ripe, which is what few of” 
near La Vera Cruz ; the Fruit of this Kind is them are, which are brought to England; for 
about an Inch and half in Length, and near they always gather them before they are ripe, 
two Inches in Circumference. Ihe Flower- that they may keep during their Paſſage. 80 
buds, which are produced in the Centre of that the beſt Way to bring the Nuts to Englaud 
the Plants, are by the Natives cut, and boiled ſor Planting, would be to take ſuch of them 
to eat with their Meat, and are by them called as are fully ripe, and put them up in dry Sand 
the Mountain Cabbage. in a Tub, where the Vermin may not come 

The third Sort grows plentifully in ſeveral to them; and theſe will often ſprout in their 
Parts of the Spaniſh I eſt-Indies, from whence Paſſage, which will be an Advantage, becauſe 
I have received the Fruit. "Theſe Fruit are then they may be immediately planted in Pots 
ſhaped exactly like the Cocoa- nut, and are in- of Earth, and plunged into the Bark-bed. 
cloſed in a Shell in the ſame Manner as that; Theſe Plants in the hot Iſlands of America 
but theſe are not ſo large as a Man's Fiſt, make conſiderable Progre's in their Growth; 
whereas the Cocoa-nuts are larger than a Man's in which Places there are ſome 'Frees of very 
Head. great Magnitude : but in Europe, this Plant 

The fifth, ſixth, eighth, ninth, tenth and is of much ſlower Growth, being many Years 
eleventh Sorts, grow in ſeveral Places in the before it advances to any conſiderable Height ; 
Laſt and H- Indies; for by ſeveral Writers but as the young Leaves of theſe Plants are 
they are mentioned to grow in the Eaſt, and pretty large, ſo they make a good Appearance 
I have received Fruit of all theſe Sorts from amongſt other tender exotic Plants, in one or 
the IVee-Tndics. two Years time. This Plant is preſerved in 

The ſeventh Sort is a Native of the Eaft- - ſome curious Gardens in England, for Variety, 
Indies, from whence the Fruit have been where it muſt be placed in the Bark-ſtove, 
brought to England ; but I have not heard and managed as hath been directed for the 
that this Kind grows in any Part of America. other Kinds of Palms; obſerving, as often as 
This is one of the moſt beautiful Plants, of they are tranſplanted, not to cut their ſtrong 
all the Kind of Palms, and deſerves a Place Roots, which is generally Death to moſt of 
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the Palm-kind. Theſe Plants muſt not be 
too much confined in their Roots; for if they 
are, they will make bur little Progreſs: there- 
fore, when the young Plants have filled the 
Pots with their Roots, they ſhould be ſhifted 
into Tubs of a moderate Size, that their Roots 
may have Room to extend; but theſe Tubs 
muſt be kept conſtantly plunged into the Bark- 
bed, otherwiſe the Plants will not thrive. 
The Method of raiſing theſe Plants from the 
Nuts, when they are planted before they have 
- ſprouted, is fully deſcribed under the Article 
of raiſing exotic Seeds, in the former Volume 
of the Gardeners Dictionary, to which the 
Reader is deſired to turn, to avoid Repe- 
tition. | 
All the Sorts of Palm-trees are Male and 
Female in different Trees, and it hath been 
always ſuppoſed neceſſary, that the two ſhould 
grow near each other, that the Male-tree 
might impregnate the Female, in order to 
render the Female fruitful ; and where it has 
ſo happened that a Female Tree grew ſingly, 
it has been aſſerted that the Inhabitants have 
carried Branches of the Male-flowers, taken 
from Trees which grew at a Diſtance, and 
have faſtened them to the Female Trees, with- 
out which they have inſiſted, that the Female 
Trees would not produce any Fruit. But this 
is refuted by Father Labat, who affirms that 
he knew a ſingle Tree of the date bearing 
Palm, which grew by the Side of an antient 
Convent in Martinico, which produced a large 


Quantity of fair Fruit annually ; tho' there 


was not any other Palm-tree, which grew 
within two Leagues of this: but he alſo affirms, 
that the Stones of theſe Dates would not 

row ; for they had planted many of them for 
Everal Years ſucceſſively, without ever raiſing 
a ſingle Plant ; and were afterwards obliged to 
procure ſome Dates from Barbary, in order to 
propagate them. So that he conjectures, that 
all the Female Trees may produce Fruit, which 
may appear very fair to the Eye; but upon 
Examination, they will be found to want the 
Germ or Bud, which is the Embryo of the 
future Plant. 

This may account for the Fruit of the diffe- 
rent Sorts of Palms not growing when they 
are brought to England; for if they are 
gathered from a Tree growing ſingly, having 
no Male Tree near it to impregnate the Ovary, 
it may be the true Cauſe why they do not 
ſucceed. Therefore thoſe Perſons who collect 
theſe Fruit to propagate them, ſhould always 
obſerve to take them from ſuch Trees, as 
grow in the Neighbourhood of the Male. 


PANCRATIUM, Sea-daffodil. 
The Characters are; 

It hath a tubulous lily-ſhaped Flower, con- 
fiſting of one Leaf, which is deeply cut into ſix 
Parts ; in the Middle is a Cup, which is bell- 
ſhaped and ſix-cornered, having a Chive pro- 
ceeding from each Corner, and is joined thereto 
as a Part of the Cup, being of the ſame Colour 
at Bottom ; but the Part immediately under the 
Apex is green: in the Centre riſes the Pointal, 
which extends beyond the Chives. The Empale- 


ment afterwards becomes a roundiſh Fruit, which 
is triangular, and divided into three Parts con- 
taining many flat or roundiſh Seeds. 

The Species are: 

1. PANcRAT TAN Aſonſpeſulanum, multis Seil. 
la alba parva. J. B. Sea-daffodil of Mont 
lier, by many called the leſſer white Squill. 

2. PANCRATIUM floribus rubris. Lob. pay 
Sea-daffodil with red Flowers. : 

3. PancraTIum Hyricum, floribus 1; 
Sea-daffodil of Hiyricum, e called = 
third Narciſſus of Matthiolus. 

4 PaxcxaTium Americanum, floribus nj. 
wy 1 * . T er American Sea. 

affodil, with ſnowy Flowers, ſmelling li 
Balſam of Peru. . ; 1 

5. Pax cRATTIUN Americanum, foliis latiſ. 
ſimis, floribus niveis majoribus, odore balſami 
Peruviani. American Sea-daffodil, with ver 
broad Leaves, and large ſnowy Flowers, ſme] 
ling like the Balſam of Perg. 

6. PANCRATIUM alterum vernum Indicum, 
7. B. Another Indian Sea-daffodil of the 
Spring. | 

7. PANcrRATIUM Zeylanicum, flore albo ogy. 
rato. Sea-daffodil of Ceylon, with white ſweet- 
ſmelling Flowers. | 

The firſt Sort is very common on the Sea- 
coaſts of the Mediterranean, where it grows in 
the Sands, The ſecond is a Variety of the 
firſt, differing only in the Colour of its Flower. 
The third Sort grows plentifully on the Sands 
near Naples, and in Sicily, as alſo in ſeveral 
Iſlands of the Archipelago, but particularly in 
Zant, where all the Ditches are ſtored with 
It. | 

Theſe Plants are very hardy in reſpect to 
Cold, and may be propagated by Off, ſets from 
the Roots ; for tho' they produce ripe Seeds 
in England, yet as the ſeedling Plants are many 
Years before they come to flower, ſo they are 
ſeldom propagated that Way. 'Theſe Roots 
ſhould be tranſplanted in Faly, after the 
Leaves and Flower-ſtems are decayed ; they 
ſhovid be planted in an Eaſt-border, where 
they will thrive very well, and continue longer 
in Flower, than when they are more expoſed 
to the Sun: but in every other reſpect they 
may be treated as hath been directed for the 
better Sort of Narciſſus. 

The other four Sorts are very tender, and 
will not live in England, unleſs they are pre- 
ſerved in the warmeſt Stoves. Theſe may be 
procured from the Countries of their natural 
Growth, from whence their Bulbs may be 
eaſily brought, if they are taken out of the 
Ground when their Leaves begin to decay ; 
and after drying them in the Shade, they 
ſhould be put up in Nets or Bags, and hung 
up, that the Vermin may not come to them. 

The fourth Sort is very common in amaicad, 
and moſt of the Iſlands of America: the fifth 
Sort was brought from the Bahama-I/lands, 
the ſixth is very common in the Spaniſh Ii ef. 
Indies, and the ſeventh is a Native of the 
Iſland of Ceylon. | 

All theſe Plants increaſe by Off-ſets from 
their Roots, and flower extremely well, 
they are planted in Pots filled with hight 54 
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Farth, and plunged into the Bark-bet in the 


| and managed as hath been directed 
42 tender Sorts of Lilio-Narciſſus. 


PANICUM, Panic. 
The Characters are; 
It is a Plant of the millet Kind, differing 
from that, by the Diſpoſition of the Flowers and 
"Seeds, which, of this, grow in a cloſe tbick 


* Species are; 

1. PanxcumMm Germanicum, five paniculd 
minore flava. C. B. P. Yellow German Panic, 
with a ſmaller Spike. 

2. Panicum Germanicum, ſive paniculd mi- 
more alba, C. B. P. White German Panic, 
with a ſmaller Spike. 

3. Paxtcum Germanicum, five paniculd 
minore purpured. C. B. P. Purple German 
Panic with a ſmaller Spike. 

Panicum Italicum, five paniculd majore. 
C. B. P. Italian Panic, with a larger Spike. 

5. Paxicum Indicum, ſpica obtuſd cœruled. 
o B. P. Indian Panic, with a blue obtule 
Spike. | 
's Paxicum Indicum, ſpicd longiſſimd. C. B. P. 
Indian Panic, with a very long Spike. 

5. Paxicus Americanum, ſpicd obtuſd brevi. 
Int. R. H. American Panic, with a ſhort 
obtuſe Spike. 

8. Panicum Americanum, ſpicd Jongiore 
acutd. Inſt. R. H. American Panic, with a 
longer pointed Spike. 

9. Pantcum Indicum altiſſimum, ſpicis ſim- 
plicibus, mollibus, in foliorum alis longiſſimis 
pediculis inſidentibus. Iuſt. R. H. The talleſt 
Indian Panic, with a ſoft ſingle Spike, which 
is produced on a long Foot-ſtalk from the 
Wing of the Leaf. 

The three firſt Sorts are only Varieties, 
which differ in the Colour of the Grain. Theſe 
are ſowed in ſeveral Parts of Europe, in the 
Fields, as Corn, for the Suſtenance of the Inha- 
bitants; but it is reckoned not to afford ſo good 
Nouriſhment as Millet; however it is frequently 
uſed in ſome Parts of Germany, to make Pud- 
dings, Cakes and Bread, This is not ſo much 
eſteemed as the Italian Sort; but as it will 
ripen better in cold Countries than that, fo it 
is generally cultivated, where a better Sort of 
Grain will not ſucceed, 

The Seeds of theſe Sorts may be ſown in 
the Spring, at the ſame Time as Barley is 
ſown, and may be managed exactly in the 
lame Way: but this ſhould not be ſown too 
thick ; for theſe Seeds are very ſmall, and 
the Plants grow ſtronger, therefore require 
more Room. The German Sort doth not 
grow above three Feet high, unleſs it is ſown 
on very rich Land, in which Caſe it will riſe 
to be four Feet high; but the Leaves and Stems 
of this Corn are very large, 10 require to 
ſtand four or five Inches apart, otherwiſe 
they will grow up weak, and come to little. 
Theſe large growing Corns ſhould be ſown in 
Drills at about eighteen Inches apart, ſo that 
the Ground may be houghed between the 

ows of Corn, to keep them clear from 
Weeds, and the ſtirring. of the Ground will 
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greatly improve the Corn. In July the Corn 


will ripen, when it may be cut down and dried, 


and then ſhould be houſed. 


The Halian Panic grows much larger than 


the German, and produces much larger Spikes; 


ſo this ſnould be allowed more Room to grow, 
otherwiſe it will come to little. This is alſo 
later before it ripens, ſo is not very proper for 
cold Countries. | | M412 

The other Sorts are Natives of very warm 
Countries, where they are uſed by the Inhabi- 
tants to make Bread. Theſe grow very large, 
and require a good Summer, otherwiſe they will 
not ripen in this Country. The Seeds of theſe 
Kinds ſhould be ſown the latter End of March, 
or the Beginning of April, on a Bed of light 
rich Earth, in a warm Situation. 'They ſhould 
be ſown in Drills about three Feet aſunder, 
and when the Plants come up, they muſt be 
kept clear from Weeds, and thinned where 
they are too cloſe, When the Plants are grown 
pretty tall, they ſhould be ſupported by 
Stakes, otherwiſe the Winds will break them 
down; and when the Corn begins to ripen, the 
Birds muſt be kept from it, otherwiſe they 
will ſoon deſtroy it. Theſe Sorts are preſerved 
in ſome curious Gardens for the ſake of Va- 
riety, but they are not worth cultivating for 
Ule in England. | 


PARKINSONIA. | 
The Cbaracters are; | 

It bath a polypetalous anomalous Flower, 
conſiſting of five diſſimilar Leaves, from whoſe 
Cup ariſe the Pointal, which afterward becomes 
a rough jointed Point, each Knot or Foint con- 
taining one kidney-ſhaped Seed. 

We know but one Species of this Plant, 


which is; 


ParxKINSONIA aculeata, foliis minutis, uni 
coſe adnexis. Plum. Nov. Gen. Prickly Parkin- 
ſonia, with very ſmall Leaves, faſtened to one 
Middle Rib. 

This Plant was diſcovered by Father P/y- 
mier in America, who gave it this Name in 
Honour go the Memory of Mr. Jobn Parkinſon, 
who publiſhed a univerſal Hiſtory of Plants in 
Engliſh, in the Year 1640. 

It is very common in the Spaniſh Veſt-Indies, 
but of late Years it has been introduced into 
the Engliſh Settlements in America, for the 
Beauty and Sweetneſs of its Flowers. This in 
the Countries where it grows, naturally riſes 
to be a Tree of twenty Feet high or more, 
and bears long flender Bunches of yellow 
Flowers, which hang down after the ſame 
Manner as the Laburnum. Theſe Flowers 
have a moſt agreable ſweet Scent, ſo as to 
perfume the Air to a conſiderable Diſtance 
round about the Trees; for which Reaſon the 
Inhabitants of the Veſt · Indies plant them near 
their Habitations. And tho' this Plant has 
not been introduced many Tears into the 
Engliſh Settlements, yet it is now become ſo 
common in all the Iſlands, that but few Houſes 
are without ſome of the Trees near it; for it 
produces Flowers and Seeds in Plenty, in about 
two Years, from Seed ; ſo that it may ſoon be 
made common in all hot Countries: but in 
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Eutope it requires a Stove, otherwiſe it will 
not hve thro' the Winter. | 

This Plant is propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in ſmall Pots filled with light 
freſh Earth early in the Spring, and the Pots 
muſt be plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners- 
bark, where, in about three Weeks or a Month's 
Time, the Plants will come up; when they 
ſhould be kept clear from Weeds, and frequently 
refreſhed with Water. In a little Time theſe 
Plants will be fir to tranſplant ; which ſhould 
be done very carefully, ſo as not to injure their 
Roots. 'I hey muſt be each planted into a 
ſeparate half-penny Por filled with light freſh 
Earth, and then plunged into the Hot-bed 


again, obſerving to ſtir up the Tan; and if it 


hath loſt its Heat, there ſhould be ſome freſh 
Tan added, to renew the Heart again. ' hen 
ſhade the Plants from the Heat of the Sun, 
until they have taken new Root; after which 
Time they ſhould have freſh Air admitted to 
them every Day, in proportion to the Warmth 
of the Seaton, by raiſing of the Glaſſes of the 
Hot-bed with Bricks or Stones ; and they muſt 


be conſtantly ſupplied with Water every other 


Day, in warm Weather. With this Manage- 
ment the Plants will grow ſo faſt, as to fill the 
Pots with their Roots by the Beginning of 
Tuly. At which Time they ſhould be ſhifted 
into Pots a little larger than the former, and 
plunged again into the Bark-bed, provided 
the Flants are not too tall to remain under 
the Frame, without Danger of being ſcorched 
by the Glaſſes; in which Caſe they muſt be 
plunged into the Bark-bed in the Stove, where 
they may have Room to grow. 

As theſe Plants are very tender, ſo they 
ſhould be conſtantly kept in the Bark-ſtove, 
with other tender exotic Plants of the ſame 
Country, obſerving in the Winter Seaſon to 
refreſh them two or three times a Week with 
Water, but it ſhould be given to them ſpa- 
ringly in cold Weather, In Summer they muſt 
be ſupplied more plentifully with Water, and 
ſhould have a large Share of free Air in hot 
Weather. The Flants muſt alſo be ſhifted 
every Year, and as they grow in Magnitude, 
ſo they ſhould be allowed larger Pots, being 
caretul not to over-pot them ; which is very 
injurious to moſt Plants, but eſpecially to theſe 
very tender ones. If the Plants thrive, they 
will produce Flowers the third Year, when 
they will make a fine Appearance in the Stove. 


PARNASSIA, Graſs of Parnaſſus. 
The Characters are; 


It bath a roſe: ſbaped Flower, conſiting of 


| five Leaves, at the bottom which are ſmall, 


fringed, and noted leaves, of a greeniſh Colour, 
and placed orbicularly ; out of the Elywer-cup 
riſes the Pointal, which afterward turns to 
a membranaccous truit, which is oval, bavin 
but one Cell, which is filled with Seeds, that 
for the moſt part adbere to a four-fold Placenta. 
The Species are; _ 
1. PaRNAssIA paluſtris Ei vulgaris. Inft. 
R. H. Common Marſh-graſs of Parnaſſus. 
2. PAR NASSsIA vulgaris, flore pleuo. Com- 


mon Graſs of Parnaſſus, with a double 
Flower. 
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The former of theſe Sorts grows wild in 
Meadows, in ſeveral Pho of En N 
particularly in the North; but it bx not prow 
in the Neighbourhood of London, any nearer 
than on the other Side of Watford, in the low 
Meadows by Caſſioberry, where it is in prett 
great Plenty. , 

The other Sort is an accidental Variety of 
the former, which has been diſcovered wild; and 
tranſplanted into Gardens. 'This is but rarely 
to be found, being in very few Gardens at 
preſent. 
| Theſe Plants may be taken up from the 
natural Places of their Growth, with Balls 
of Earth to their Roots, and planted into 
Pots filled with pretty ſtrong freſh undunged 
Earth, and placed in a ſhady Situation, where 
if they are conſtantly watered, they will thrive 
very well, and flower every Summer.“ But 
if the Plants are planted in the full Ground 
it ſhould be in a very moiſt ſhady Border. 
otherwiſe they will not live; and theſe ſhould 
be as duly watered, as thoſe in the Pots in 
dry Weather, to make them produce ſtrong 
Flowers. " | 

They ma propagated by parting of 
their Wonk witch ſhould be Fo March, 
before they put out new Leaves; but the 
Roots ſhould not be divided too ſmall, for that 
will prevent their Flowering the following Sum- 
mer; theſe Roots ſhould always be planted in 
pretty ſtrong freſh Earth, for they will not 
thrive in a light rich-Soil. In the Spring they 
muſt be conſtantly watered, if the Seaſon ſhould ' 
prove dry, otherwiſe they will not flower, 
nor ſhould they be parted oftener than every 
other Year, to have them ſtrong. Thele 
Plants flower in July, and their Seeds are ripe 
the latter End of Auguſt. 

It is called Parnaſſia, from Mount Parnaſſus, 
on which it was ſuppoſed to grow; and from 
the Cattle feeding on it, it was called a Graſs, 
tho the Plant has no Reſemblance to any of 
the Graſs- kind, but is more like to the Ranun- 
culus in Flower, and the Leaves are pretty 
broad, oblong and ſmooth. 


PARONYCHIA, Mountain Knot:graſs. 
The Characters are; 

It hath an apetalous Flower, conſiſting of 
ſeveral Chives, which riſe from the Flower-cup, 
which is ſhaped like the Pelvis, and cut into 
five Parts for the moſt part like a Crown ; the 
Pointal afterwards becomes a round Seed, wrapt 
up in a five-cornered Husk, which was before the 
Flower-cup. | 

The Species are; 
1. Pa RON HA FHiſpanica. Clu. Hip. 
Spaniſh Mountain Knot-graſs. 

2. Paxonycurta Narbonenſis erecta. If 
R. II. Upright Mountain Knot-grafs of Nu. 
bonne. 

3. Paronycura Hiſpanica ſupina Alſine 
folia, capitulis minus compattis. Iuſt. R. H. 
Low Spaniſh Mountain Knot-graſe, with 4 
chickweed Leaf, and the Heads leſs compact. 

4. Pa RON YCHIA Hiſpanica fruticoſa, mytii 
folio. Inft. R. H. Shrubby Spaniſh Mountain 
Knot-graſs, with a myrtle Leaf. 

5. PARoONYCEHIS 
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5. PARONYCHIA Lufitanica, polygoni folio, 


lis echinatis. Iuſt. R. H. Portugal Moun- 
5 Knot-grals, with prickly Heads. 
6. PARONYCHIA Orientalis bumifuſa, ſer- 
| folio. Tourn. Cor. Dwarf Eaſtern Moun- 


pie , Knot-graſs, with a Mother of Thyme- 


bo five Sorts firſt mentioned grow wild 
in Spain, Portugal and the South of France, 
where they generally are found near the Sea, 
on the Sides of Banks; but the ſixth Sort was 
diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in the Levant. 
They are all (except the ſecond and fourth 
Sorts) low Plants, which trail on the Ground, 
in the ame Manner as our common Knot-graſs, 
but continue ſeveral Years. 

Theſe Plants are preſerved by thoſe who 
are curious in Botany, for the ſake of Variety ; 
but are ſeldom admitted into other Gardens : 
tho! the firſt Sort may have Room in every 
good Garden, for the fine Appearance it makes 
in Autumn, when the filvery ſcaly Heads, 
which are produced at every Joint of the 
Branches, make a goodly Shew. | 
They may all be propagated by ſowing of 


' their Seeds on a Bed of light freſh Earth, in 


an open Situation, about the Middle or latter 
End of March; and when the Plants come up, 
they ſhould be carefully weeded; and if the 
Seaſon ſhould prove dry, they muſt be now 
and then watered. When the Plants are large 
enough to tranſplant, they ſhould be carefully 
taken up, and ſome of them planted in Pots, 
and the others on a warm Border, where they 
may be ſheltered in Winter, otherwiſe they 
will not live in this Country. Thoſe which 
are planted in Pots, ſhould be placed under a 
Hot-bed Frame, where they may be ſcreened 
from hard Froſts, but ſhould have as much 
free Air as poſſible in mild Weather. With 
this Management the Plants may be preſerved 
many Years, and will flower every Seaſon ; 
but they rarely produce any Seeds in this 
Country. | | 


PARTHENIASTR UM, Baſtard Feaverfew. 

The Characters are; . | 

It bath a radiated diſcous Flower, conſiſting of 
ſeveral Elorets, which occupy the Disk, but are 
barren ; the half Florets, which are ſhaped like 
a Heart, are ſucceeded by black Seeds, which 
are naked, baving no Down adbering to them : 
to which may be added, The Flower-cup is ſimple, 
and cut into five Parts to the Bottom. 

The Species are ; 

I. PAKkTHENIASTRUM artemiſiæ folio, fore 
albo. Acad. Reg. Scien. Baſtard Feaverfew, 
with a mugwort Leaf, and a white Flower. 

2. PARTHENIASTRUM belenii folio. Hort. 
2 Baſtard Feaverfew, with an elecampane 

caf, 

The firſt Sort grows wild in great Plenty 
in the Ifland of Famaica, and in ſome other 
of the Engliſh Settlements in the Meſt- Indies, 


where it is called wild Worm wood, and is 


uſed by the Inhabitants as a vulnerary Herb. 

The ſecond Sort grows plentiſully in ſeveral 
Parts of the Spaniſh Heſt-Indies, from whence 
the TAR have been brought to Europe. 
Vol. II. 
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Theſe are both annual Plants, which may 


be propagated by ſowing of their Seeds on a 
Hot-bed early in the Spring; and when the 


Plants are come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted ' 


on another Hot-bed, at about five or ſix. Inches 


Diſtance, obſerving to water and ſhade them 
until they have taken new Root; after which 
Time they muſt have a pretty large Share of 
freſh Air in warm Weather, by raiſing of 
the Glaſſes of the Hot- bed every Day; and 
they muſt be duly watered every other Day 
at leaſt, When the Plants have grown ſo as to 
meet each other, they ſhould be carefully taken 
up, preſerving a Ball of Earth to their Roots, 
and each planted into a ſeparate Pot, filled 
with light rich Earth; and if they are plunged 
into a moderate Hot-bed, it will greatly tic 
litate their taking freſh Root ; but where this 
Conveniency is wanting, the Plants ſhould be 
removed to a warm ſheltered Situation, where 
they muſt be ſhaded from the Sun until they 
have taken new Root ; after which time they 
may be expoſed, with other tender annual 
Plants, in a warm Situation, where they will 
flower in July, and their Seeds will ripen in 
os ut if the Seaſon ſhould prove cold 
and wet, it will be proper to have a Plant 
or two in Shelter, either in the Stove, or under 
tall Frames, in order to have good Seeds, if 
thoſe Plants which are expoſed ſhould fail, 
whereby the Species may be preſerved. 


PASTURE. | 
Paſture Ground is of two Sorts, the one is 
Low Meadow-land, which is often oyerflowed, - 
and the other is Up-land Paſture, which lies 
high and dry. 'The firſt of theſe will produce 
a much greater Quantity of Hay than the 
latter, and will not require Manuring or Feeding 
ſo often: but then the Hay produced on the 
Up-land is much preferable to the other, as 

is alſo the Meat which is fed on the Up-land 
more valued than that which is fatted in rich 
Meadows: tho? the latter will make the fatter 
and larger Cattle, as is ſeen by thoſe which 
are brought from the low rich Lands of Lin- 
colnſhire. But where People are nice in their 
Meat, they will give a much larger Price 
for ſuch as hath been fed on the Downs, 
or in ſhort Up-land Paſture, than for the 
other, which is much larger. Beſides this, dry 
Paſtures have an Advantage over the Meadows, 
that they may be fed all the Winter, and are 
not ſo ſubject to poach in wet Weather; nor will 
there be ſo many bad Weeds produced, which 
are great Advantages, and do in a great mea- 

ſure recompenſe for the Smalneſs of the Crop. 
1 have already mentioned the Advantages 
of Meadow- land, or ſuch as is capable of being 
overflowed with Water, and given Directions 
for draining and improving low Paſture-land, 
under the Article of Land; fo ſhall not repeat 
that here, but ſhall juſt mention ſome Methods 
for improving of Up-land Paſture. 8 
The firſt Improvement of Up-land Paſture 
is by fencing of it, and dividing it into ſmall 
Fields, of four, five, ſix, eight or ten Acres 
each, planting of Timber-trees in the Hedge- 
rows, which will ſcreen the Graſs from the 
B bb drying 


drying pinching Winds of March, which pre- 
vents the Graſs from growing in large open 
Lands; ſo that if April proves a dry Month, 
the Land produces very little Hay ; whereas 
in the ſheltered Fields, the Grafs will begin to 
grow early in March, ſo will cover the Ground, 
and prevent the Sun from parching the Roots, 
of the Graſs, whereby it will be kept growing 
ſo as to afford a tolerable Crop, if the Spring 
ſhould prove dry. But in Fencing of Land, 
it muſt be obſerved (as was before directed) 
not to make the Incloſures too ſmall, eſpecially 
where the Hedge-rows are planted with Trees; 
becauſe when the Trees are advanced to a con- 
ſiderable Height, they will ſpread over the 
Land; and where they are cloſe, will render the 
Graſs ſour, ſo that, inſtead of being an Ad- 
vantage, it will greatly injure the Paſture. 

The next Improvement of Up- land Paſtures, 
is to make the Turf good, where either from 
the Badneſs of the Soil, or for want of proper 
Care, the Graſs hath been deſtroyed by Ruſnes, 
Buſhes, or Mole-hills. Where the Surface of 
the Land is clayey and cold, it may be im- 
proved by paring of it off, and burning it in 
the Manner before directed; but if it is a 
hot ſandy Land, then Chalk, Lime, Marle or 
Clay, are very proper Manures to lay upon it; 
but this ſhould be laid in pretty good Quanti- 
ties, otherwiſe it will be of little Service to 
the Land. 

If the Ground is over-run with Buſhes or 
Ruſhes, it will be a great Advantage to the 
Land, to grub them up toward the latter Part 
of the Summer; and after they are dried, to 
burn them, and ſpread the Aſhes over the 
Ground juſt before the Autumnal Rains; at 
which time the Surface of the Land ſhould 
be levelled, and ſown with Graſs-ſeed, which 
will come up in a ſhort time, and make good 
Graſs the following Spring. So alſo, where the 
Land is full of Mole-hills, theſe ſhould be pared 
off, and either burnt for the Aſhes, or ſpread 
immediately on the Ground, when they are 
pared off, obſerving alſo to ſow the bare 
Patches with Graſs-ſeed, juſt as the Autumnal 
Rains begin. 

Where the Land has been thus managed, it 
will be of great Service to roll the Turf, in the 
Months of February and March, with a heavy 
Wood-roller, always obſerving to do it in 
moiſt Weather, that the Roll may make an 
Impreſſion, This will render the Surface level, 
and make it much eaſier to mow the Graſs, 
than when the Ground lies in Hills; and will 
alſo cauſe the Turf to thicken, ſo as to have 
what the People uſually term a good Bottom. 
The Graſs will alſo be the ſweeter for this 
Husbandry, and it will be a great Help to de- 
ſtroy bad Weeds. 

Another Improvement of Up-land Paſtures, 
is the Feeding of them; for where this is not 
practiſed, the Land muſt be manured at leaſt 
every third Year; and where a Farmer hath 
much arable Land in his Poſſeſſion, he will 
not care to part with his Manure to the Pa- 
ſure. Therefore every Farmer ſhould endea- 
vour to proportion his Paſture to his arable 
Land, eſpecially where Manure is ſcarce, other- 


wiſe he will ſoon find his Error; for the Paſtyr 
is the Foundation of all the Profit, which — 
ariſe from the arable Land. | , 
Whenever theſe Up- land Paſturesare mended 
by Manure, there ſhould be a Regard had t, 
the Nature of the Soil, and a proper Sort of 
Manure applied: as for Inſtance, All hot ſang 
Lands ſhould have a cool Manure ; Neats-dun, 
and Swines-dung, are very proper for ſuch 
Lands: but for cold Lands, Horſe- dung 
Aſhes, and other warm Manures are proper 
And when theſe are applied, it ſhould be done 
in Autumn, before the Rains have ſoaked the 
Ground, and rendered it too ſoft to cart on: 
and it ſhould be carefully ſpread, breaking all 
the Clods as ſmall as poſſible, and then har- 
rowed with Buſhes, to let it down to the Roots 
of the Graſs. When the Manure is laid on 
at this Seaſon, the Rains in Winter will wah 
down the Salts, ſo that the following Spring 
the Graſs will receive the Advantage of it. 
There ſhould alſo be great Care had to the 
deſtroying of Weeds in the Paſture 
Spring and Autumn; for where this is not 
practiſed, the Weeds will ripen their Seeds, 
which will ſpread over the Ground, and there. 
by fill it with ſuch a Crop of Weeds, as will 
ſoon over-bear the Graſs, and deſtroy it; and 
it will be very difficult to root them out, after 
they have gotten ſuch Poſſeſſion : eſpecially 
Ragwort, and ſuch other Weeds as have Down 
adhering to their Seeds. 
Theſe Up-land Paſtures ſeldom degene- 
rate the Graſs which is ſown on them, (if 
the Land is tolerably good) whereas the low 
Meadows which are overflowed in Winter, 
do in few Years turn to a harſh ruſhy Graſs, 
tho' the Up-land will continue a fine ſweet 
Graſs for many Years without renewing. 
The Graſſes proper to ſow on theſe Up- 
land Paſtures, are, Rye-graſs, Clover, Trefoil, 
Nonſuch, Spurrey, St. Foyn and La Lucern, 
The Manner of ſowing and cultivating all theſe, 
is exhibited under their proper Articles. 


PEDICUL ARIS, Rattle, Cocks-comb or 
Louſewort. 

There are four different Kinds of this Plant, 
which grow wild in Paſtures in ſeveral Parts 
of England, and in ſome low Meadows are 
very troubleſome to the Paſtures; eſpecially 
one Sort with yellow Flowers, which riſes to 
be a Foot high or more, and is often in ſuch 
Plenty, as to be the moſt predominant Plant; 
but this is very bad Food for Cattle, and when 
it is mowed with the Graſs for Hay, renders it 
of little Value, The Seeds of this Plant are 
generally ripe by the Time the Graſs is mowed, 
ſo that whenever a Perſon takes Graſs- ſeed 
for ſowing, they ſhould be very careful, that 
none of this Seed is mixed with it. As th 
Plants are never cultivated, ſo I ſhall not 
trouble the Reader with their ſeveral Va- 
rieties. 


PELECINUS. 
The Cbaracters are; 
It bath a papilionaceous (or pea- loo m) 
Flower, out of whoſe Empalement 9 g 1 
ot, 


* Ba 
— 


Pointal, which afterward becomes a plain hi- ſamnier Seaſon; but at MichaeInias, when the 


lar and bivalve Pod, indented on each Nights begin to be cold, they ſhould. be res 
Wh a Saw, and filled with Plain kidney- moved into the | Stove, and plunged into the 


* 


ed ſhaped Seeds. Ss : Bark-bed. During the winter. Seaſon, the l 
to e know but one Speties of this Plant; Plants muſt be kept warm, and ſhould be 
of wiz.) ein 70 | - watered twice a Week; but in cold Weather it. 
dy  PELECINUS vulgaris. Inſt. R. H. Common ſhould not be given to them in large Quanti- 
ng Pelecinus. 2 ties. In Summer they muſt have a large Share 
ch This Plant is preſerved in Botanic Gardens, of Air, and muſt be more plentifully watered ;. 
g, ſor the ſake of Variety: it is an annual Plant, but they ſhould conſtantly remain in the Stove; 
_ { the Seeds ſhould be ſown early in April, on for tho they will bear the open Air in Sum- 
ne a Bed of light freſh Earth, in Drills about mer, in a warm Situation, yer they will make, 
he eighteen Inches aſunder ; and when the Plants no Progreſs, if they are placed abroad; nor do 
n; are come up, they ſnould be carefully cleared they thrive near ſo well in the Dry-ſtove, as 
all from Weeds; and where they are too cloſe, they when they are plunged in the Tan: ſo that the 
ir- ſhould be thinned, leaving them fix or eight beſt Way is to ſet them next a Trellice, at the 
Mts Inches Diſtance in the Rows, and obſerve Back of the Tan-bed, to which their Branches 
on always to keep them clear from Weeds, which may be faſtened, to prevent their trailing on 
ly is all the Culture they require. Theſe Plants other Plants. This Plant has not as yet pro- 
ng ſpread on the Ground, and from the Wings of duced either Flowers or Fruit in England; but 
the upper Leaves; the Flowers are produced as there are ſeveral Plants pretty well grown, 
Ne on lender Foor-ſtalks, which are ſmall, and of in the Gardens of the Curious, ſo we may ex- 
ly a dirty red Colour; theſe are ſucceeded by pe& ſome of them will flower in a ſhort 
ot Pods, which are flat, and indented on. both Time. Sy 
s, Sides, reſembling the Saw of the Saw-fiſh, FO 
e- PERICLYMENUM, Trumpet Honey- 
il PERESK IA, Gooſeberry vulgo. ſuckle. | | | 
id The Characters are; Io this Article muſt be added, is 
er It bath a roſe-ſhaped Flower conſiſting of ſeveral 1. PRRICI TMENU racemoſum, flore flave- 
V Leaves, which are placed orbicularly ; whoſe Cup ſcente, fructu niveo. Plum. Tab. Hort. Elth. 
n afterward becomes a ſoft fleſby globular Fruit, Branching Trumpet Honey-ſuckle, with a yel- 
beſet with Leaves ; in the Middle of the Fruit, lowiſh Flower, and a ſnowy Fruit, commonly 
- are many flat roundiſ Seeds, included in a Mu- called in Barbados, Snowberry-buſh. 
if cilage. | 2. PExICLYMENUM arboreſcens, ramulis in- 
W We know but one Species of this Plant; flexis, flore Iuteo. Plum. Cat. Tree- like Trum- 
£ (viz.) | pet Honey-ſuckle, with a yellow Flower. 
, PexrsKIA aculeata, flore albo, fructu fla- 3. PERICLYMENUM aliud arboreſcens, ra- 
x weſcente. Plum. Nov. Gen. Prickly Pereskia, mulis inflexis, flore corallino. Plum. Cat. Tree 
with a white Flower, and a yellowiſh Fruit. like Trumpet Honey-ſuckle, with a coralline 
4 This Plant grows in ſome Parts of the Flower. * 
5 Spaniſh Weſt-Tndies, from whence it was brought The firſt of theſe Plants is pretty common 
h to the Engliſh Settlements in America, where in Barbados and Famaica, where the Inhabi- 
7 it is called a Gooſeberry, and by the Dutch it is tants give it the Name of Snowberry-buſh, 
called Blad-Apple. This Plant hath many from the extreme Whiteneſs of the Fruit. The 
ſlender Branches, which will not ſupport them- ſecond and third Sorts where diſcovered by 
d ſelves, ſo muſt be ſupported by Stakes, other- Father Plumier in ſome of the French Settle- 
wiſe they will trail on whatever Plants grow ments in America; and ſince by the late Dr. 
5 near them. Theſe Branches, as alſo the Stem Houſtoun at La Vera Cruz. 
s of the Plant, are beſet with long whitiſh Theſe are all of them very tender Plants, 
. Spines, which are produced in 'Tufts. 'The ſo muſt conſtantly remain in the Bark-ſtove, 
/ Leaves are roundiſh, very thick and ſuccu- otherwiſe they will not thrive in this Country. 
0 lent, and the Fruit is about the Size of a They may be propagated by Seeds, which 
a Walnut, having Tufts of ſmall Leaves on it, ſhould be brought over either in Sand or 
ö and hath a whitiſh mucilaginous Pulp. Earth, otherwiſe they ſeldom ſucceed ; when 
a It may be propagated by planting of the they arrive, the Tubs of Earth, in which the 
r Cuttings during any of the ſummer Months: Seeds were ſown, ſhould be plunged into a 
4 theſe Cuttings ſhould be planted in Pots filled Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, obſerving frequently 
, with freſh light Earth, and plunged into a to water them: and when the Plants are.come 
| moderate Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, obſerving up, they ſhould be carefully tranſplanted into 
to ſhade them from the Sun in the Heat of the ſeparate ſmall Pots filled with rich freſh Earth, 
4 Day, as alſo to refreſh them every third or and plunged into the Hot- bed again; where they 
| fourth Day with Water. In about two Months may remain till about Michaelmas, when they 


the Cuttings will have made good Roots, when 
they may be carefully taken out of the Pots, 


and each planted in a {ſeparate Pot filled with 


freſh Earth, and then plunged into the Hot- 
bed again, where they may remain during the 


ſhould be plunged into the Bark-bed in the 
Stove, and treated as other tender exotic Plants 
from the ſame Countries; and in two or three 
Years the Plants will flower, when they will 
make an agreeable Variety. kk e 
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'PERIPLOCA, Virginian Silk, or Climbing 

Dogs-bane. | (ity 
To this Article muſt be added; 

t. PezieLoca foliis oblongis ——ů— 
Int. R. H. Longer and narrower-leaved Vir- 
ginian Silk, or Climbing Dogs-bane. 

2. Pexiptoca Monſpeliaca, foliis acutiori- 
bus. Inf. R. H. Climbing Dogs-bane of Mont- 
pelier, with ſharp-pointed Leaves. 

3. PrxIPLoca Americana, fructu molliter 
etbinato. Inſt. R. H. American Climbing Dogs- 
bane, with a prickly Fruit. 

4 Pratrroca Americana latifolia, ſiliqua 
dura oblonga, tumida & glabra. Inſt. R. H. 
Broad-lea ved American climbing Dogs-bane, 
with a long hard ſmooth ſwelling Pod. 

5. PexIpPLoca Americana ſcandens, ſalicis 
anguſtiſſimo folio, flore albo. Plum. Climbing 
American Dogs-bane, with a narrow willow 
Leaf, and a white Flower. | 

6. PertpLoca Americana repens umbel- 
lata, foliis citri, flore coccineo. Plum. Creeping 
American Dogs-bane, with a citron Leaf, and 
ſcarlet Flowers, growing in an Umbel. 


7. PexIeLoca Americana ſcandens, folio 


citri, fructu maximo. Plum. Climbing Ameri- 
can Dogs-bane, with a citron Leaf, and a large 
Fruit. 

8. PerxIpLoca Americana ſcandens, folio 
convoluuli, frutiu alato. Plum. American 
climbing Dogs-bane, with a convolvulus 
Leaf, and a winged Fruit. 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts are hardy Plants, 
which will live in the open Air in this Country. 
Theſe may be propagated by laying down of 
their Branches (for they very rarely pro- 
duce good Seeds in England) ; theſe may be 
treated in the ſame Manner as hath been di- 
rected in the former Volume of the Garde- 
ners Dictionary, for the Sorts there enume- 
rated. 

The other ſeven Sorts are tender, being 
Natives of the warm Parts of America, 'The 
Seeds of all theſe Sorts were ſent to England 
by the late Dr. Houſtoun, who collected them in 
3 at Campechy, and Carthagena ; where 
they grow in great Plenty, and twiſt them- 
ſelves round whatever Trees grow near them, 
and ſome of them riſe to the Height of 
forty or fifty Feet or more. Some of theſe 
Sorts produce very large warted Pods, which 
are full of oblong flat Seeds, to which is 
faſtened a very long ſoft white Down, which 
helps to convey the Seeds to a great Diſtance 
when ripe. This Down, as alſo that of the 
Apocynum, have of late Years been uſed to 
Ruff Pillows, Matraſſes and Quilts, for which 
Purpoſes there is nothing ſo proper ; for it is ſo 
exceedingly light,that a Quilt of great Thick- 
neſs is hardly to be felt, when ſpread over a 
Bed ; which is of great Advantage to thoſe 
Perſons who are troubled with the Gout, and 
cannot bear any Weight on the Part affected. 
It hath alſo a very great Elaſticity, ſo that it 
js not apt to ſtick together. This Down is cal- 
led in French, de la Wadde, and is greatly 
in uſe amongſt the Quality in France. 

All theſe Plants may be propagated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on a Hot-bed 


whatever Plants grow near them. 
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early in the Spring; and when the Plane, 
fit to tranſplant, they ſhould be each "Bags 
into a ſeparate Pot filled with freſh Ea 
and plunged into a moderate Hot- bed of * 
ners · bark, obſerving to ſhade them fr 


om the 
Sun every Day, until they have tak 
Root; after which Time, they ſhould "val 


a large Share of Air in warm Weather and 
muſt have Plenty of Water. In about fix Weeks 
or two Months after planting, the Plants will 
get up to reach the Glaſſes of the Hot- bed 
when they ſhould be ſhifted into larger Pots 
and plunged into the Bark-bed in the Stoye. 
where they muſt be ſupported by an Eſpalier. 
otherwiſe they will twiſt themſelves round 


Theſe Plants will bear the open Air in Sum- 
mer, but they never make any Progreſs, when 
they are expoſed, and rarely flower; there. 
fore in order to have theſe Plants in Beauty 
they ſhould conſtantly remain in the Stoye 
and muſt have a large Share of free Air in 
mild Weather. When they are thus managed 
they will riſe to the Height of thirty Feet or 
more, and will produce Flowers every Summer. 


PERSEA, 'The Avocado or Avogato Pear. 
The Characters are; 
It bath a roſe-ſhaped Flower, conſiſing of 
ſeveral Leaves, which are ranged in a Ci rele ; 
from whoſe Midale riſes the Pointal, which af- 
terwards becomes a ſoft fleſhy pear-ſhaped Fruit, 
in which is a bard Stone or Seed, baving two 
Lobes, which is included in a Membrane or Pe- 
ricardium. | 
We know but one Species of this Plant; (viz.) 
Pex$EA. Cluſ. Hiſt. The Avocado or Avo- 
gato Pear. | 
This Tree grows in great Plenty in the 
Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, as alſo in the Hand of 
Jamaica, and hath been tranſplanted into moſt 
of the Engliſh Settlements in the Weſt-Indies, 
on account of its Fruit, which is not only 
eſteemed by the Inhabitants as a Fruit to be 
eaten by way of Deſert, but is very neceſſary 
for the Support of Life. The Fruit is of it- 
ſelf very infipid, for which Reaſon they gene- 
rally eat it with the Juice of Lemons and 
Sugar to give it a Piquancy. It is very nou- 
riſhing, and is reckoned a great Incentive to 
Venery. Some People eat this Fruit with 
Vinegar and Pepper. 
This Tree in the warm Countries, where 
it is planted, grows to the Height of thirty 
Feet or more, and has a 'Trunk as large as 
our common Apple-trees ; the Bark is ſmooth, 
and of an Aſh-colour. The Branches are beſet 
with pretty large oblong ſmooth Leaves, which 
are of a deep green Colour, and continue on 
the Tree throughout the Year. 'The Flowers 
and Fruit are, for the moſt part, produced 
toward the Extremity of the Branches. 
In Europe this Plant is preſerved as a Cu- 
rioſity, by thoſe Perſons who are skilful in 


collecting exotic Plants: and tho? there is little 
Hope of its producing Fruit, yet for the 
Beauty of its ſhining green Leaves, which con- 
tinue thro* the Winter, it deſerves a Place in 
every curious Collection of Plants. 
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is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
FI. as freſh as poſſible from the Countries 
of its Growth ; and if they are brought over in 
Sand, they will be more likely to grow, than 
ſuch as are brought over dry. Theſe Nuts or 
Seeds ſhould be planted in Pots, filled with 
--ht rich Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed 
of Tanners-bark, which ſhould be kept pretty 
warm, by covering of the Glaſſes of the Bed 
every Night with Mats or Straw, eſpecially 
when the Nights are cold. The Pots ſhould 
alſo be frequently watered, when the Earth 
appears dry, which will greatly facilitate the 
Vegetation of the Seed, provided the Water 
is not given in large Quantities, which would 
rot them. In about a Month or five Weeks 
the Plants will come up, when they muſt be 


treated very tenderly ; for the Bed muſt be 


kept in a due Temperature for Heat ; and when 
the Days prove warm, the freſh Air ſhould be 
admitted to the Plants, by raiſing of the Glaſſes 
a little. The Plants muſt alſo be frequently 
watered. When the Plants have grown about 
four Inches high, they ſhould carefully 
tranſplanted ; and where there are ſeveral Plants 
in one Pot, they muſt be parted, being careful 
to preſerve a Ball of Earth to the Root of 
each, and planted into ſeparate ſmall Pots filled 
with light rich Earth, and then plunged into 
a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark ; obſerving to 
ſhade them until they haven taken new Root ; 
after which Time they ſhould have freſh Air 
admitted to them, in proportion to the Warmth 
of the Seaſon, and they muſt be duly watered. 
Towards Michaelmas the Plants muſt be re- 
moved in to the Stove, and plunged into the 
Bark-bed, where, during the winter Seaſon, 
they ſhould be kept very warm, and muſt be 
gently watered twice a Week. In the Spring 
the Plants ſhould be ſhifted into Pots a Size 
larger than the former, and the Bark-bed 
ſhould be then renewed with freſh Tan, which 
will ſet the Plants in a growing State early, 
whereby they will make a fine Progreſs the fol- 
lowing Summer. The Plants muſt be con- 
ſtantly kept in the Stove, for they are too 
tender to bear the open Air in this Country 
at any Seaſon, 


PETIVERIA, Guinea Henweed wvulgs. 
The Characters are; 

It bath a Flower conſiſting of four Leaves, 
which are placed almoſt in the Form of a Croſs, 
from whoſe Cup riſes the Pointal, which after- 
ward becomes the Fruit, which is bordered and 
cut at the Top, reſembling an inverſed Shield 
contatning oblong Seeds. 

We know but one Species of this Plant, 
(viz). 

PeTiverta ſolani foliis, loculis ſpinoſis. 
Plum. Now. Gen. Petiverta with Nightſhade 
Leaves, and prickly Seed - veſſels, commonly 
called Guinea Henweed. | 

This Name was given to this Plant, by 
Father Plumier, who diſcovered it in America; 
in Honour to Mr. James Petiveran Apothecary, 
who was a curious Botaniſt. | 

It is a very common Plant in Jamaica, 
* _ moſt of the other Iſlands in 
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the Nest Indies, where it grows iu ſhady 
Woods, and all the Savannas, in ſuch Plenty 
as to become a very troubleſome Weed ; and 
as this Plant will endure a great deal of 
Drought, ſo it remains green, when other Plants 
re burnt up, por 4 occaſions oy —— to 
rouze on it; and having a moſt unſavo 
ſtrong Scent; ſomewhat like wild Garth & 
gives the Cows Milk the ſame Flavour; and 
the Cattle which are killed ſoon after feeding 
on this Plant, have a moſt intolerable Scent, 
ſo that their Fleſh is good for little. 

In Europe this Plant is preſerved in the Gar- 
dens of thoſe Perſons who are curious in Botany, 
but there is little Beauty in it ; and having 
ſo ſtrong rank a Scent upon being handled, 
renders it leſs valuable. It is propagated by 
Seeds, which muſt be ſown on a Hot-bed early 
in the Spring ; and when the Plants are come 
up, they ſhould be each tranſplanted into a 
ſeparate Pot, and plunged into a moderate 
Hot-bed to bring them forward, When the 
Plants have obtained a good Share of Strength, 
they ſhould be inured to bear the open Air 
by degrees; into which they may be removed 
toward the latter End of June, placing them 
in a warm Situation, where they may remain 
till Autumn, when they ſhould be removed 
into the Stove, and in Winter muſt have a 
moderate of Warmth, otherwiſe they 
will not live in this Country. | 

Theſe Plants will grow woody, and ſhoot 
out many Side-branches, but ſeldom riſe 
above two Feet high. They will produce 
Flowers and Seeds every Summer, and will 
continue ſeveral Years, remaining conſtantly 
green throughout the Year. 


PHILLYREA, Mock Privet. 
To this Article muſt be added; 

1. PRIIIIXEA — folio, profunde ere- 
nato. H. R. Par. Phillyrea with a longer Leaf, 
which is deeply crenated. 

2. PRIIIIREA folio buxi. H. R. Par. Box- 
leaved Phillyrea. | 

3. PyittLysea Hiſpanica, lauri folio ſerra- 
to & aculeato. Inſt, R. H. Spaniſh Phillyrea, 
with a prickly and ſawed Bay-lea 

4. Purittyzea Hiſpanica, nerii folio. Inft. 
R. F Spaniſh Phillyrea with an oleander 


enſis, folio celaſtri. Hort. 


F. PxIIITIREA Cap 


Eltb. Phillyrea of the Cape of Good Hope, with 


a Staff tree Leaf, commonly called by the 
Dutch, Lipplebout. II 

6. PuiLLYREA Americana bumilis, radice 
craſid luted, foliis acuminatis. Plum. Cat. Dwarf 
American Phillyrea, with a thick yellow Root, 
and pointed Leaves. 

J. PuIIIIXEA Ameritana bumilis, radice 
craſad roſed, foliis rotundioribus. Plum. Cas. 
Dwarf American Phillyrea, with a thick roſe- 
coloured Root, and rounder Leaves. | 

The four Sorts firſt-mentioned are hardy 
Shrubs, which will thrive in the open Air in 
England. Theſe may be propagated by laying 
down of their Branches, after the Manner 
exhibited in the former Volume of the 
Gardeners Dictionary for the common Sort, 
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| 
and may afterward be managed in the ſame 


Yi fifch Sort is very common in ſeveral 
Gardens in Holland, but is at preſent pretty 
rare in England. This Sort will not live abroad 
thro the Winter in this Climate, fo is always 
preſerved in Pots or Tubs, and removed into 
theGreen-houſe in Winter, where if it istreated 
after the Manner directed for the Alaternoides, 
in the former Volume of the Dictionary, they 
will thrive very well. This Sort is alſo pro- 
pagated by laying down the tender Branches 
in the Spring of the Year, which muſt be duly 
watered in dry Weather ; and by the following 
Spring they will have taken Root ; when th 
ſhould be ſeparated from the old Plant, and 
planted in Pots filled with freſh Earth, and 
placed in the Shade until they have taken new 
Root ; after which Time they may be expoſed 
during the ſummer Seaſon, with other pretty 
hardy exotic Plants, in a ſheltered Situation, 
where they may remain till Autumn, when 
they muſt be removed into the Green-houſe. 
'Theſe Plants are 8 ſo that they 
make a pretty Variety in the Green-houſe, 
during the winter Seaſon. 7 

The ſixth Sort grows plentifully in ſeveral 


Parts of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies : the Seeds of 


this Kind were ſent to England by Mr. Robert 
Millar, who gathered them near Carthagena in 
America, 'The ſeventh Sort was diſcovered 
by Father Plumier in America, and ſince by 
Mr. Millar in the Iſland of Tabago, from 
whence he ſent ſome Seeds, but they did not 
ſucceed in England. | | 
Theſe two Sorts are tender Plants, which 
muſt be kept in a warm Stove in Winter, 
otherwiſe they will not live in this Country. 
They may be propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be obtained as freſh as poſſible from 
the Countries of their Growth, and muſt be 
ſown in Pots of freſh light Earth, and plunged 
into a Hot-bed of Tanners- bark; where they 
ſhould remain until the Plants come up, which 
is many times a Year from the Time of ſowing ; 
ſo whenever the Seeds remain fo long in 
the Ground, the Pots muſt be frequently 
watered in Summer, and in Winter the Glaſſes 
of the Hot-bed ſhould be covered with Mats, 
when the Weather is cold, to prevent the Froſt 
from entring of the Bed, which would deſtroy 
the Seeds. | | 
When the Plants are come up, they ſhould 
be each tranſplanted into a ſmall Pot filled 
with freſh Earth, and then plunged into the 
Hot-bed again, obſerving to ſhade them from 
the Sun in the Heat of the Day, until they 
have taken new Root; after which Time they 
muſt have free Air admitted to them every 
Day, in proportion to the Warmth of the 
Seaſon, and ſhould be conſtantly warered three 
or four times a Week in warm Weather. In 
this Bed the Plants may remain till Autumn, 
when they ſhould be removed into the Stove, 
and plunged into the Bark-bed, where during 
the Winter Seaſon they ſhould be kept prett 
warm, and muſt be frequently watered. Theſe 
Plants may remain in the Bark-ſtove for two 
Years or leis, according as they acquire 
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Strength ; for when they are pretty ſtr 
they may be treated leſs tenderly, ex 


mer 
open Air, in a ſheltered Situati = eu 


on; i 
Winter they may be placed in a dry 855 = 
where they ſhould have a moderate Degree 
Warmth, in which they will thrive very welt. 
Theſe Plants. retain their Verdure through. 
out the Year, for which they are chief 
eſteemed. 5 


PHLOMIS, Feruſalem Sage. 
To this Article muſt be added; 


I. Pxtouls fruticoſa, ore purpureo, foliis 


ey  rotundioribus. Inft. R. H. Shrubby Feruſalen 


Sage, with a purple Flower, and rounder Leaves. 
2. PHLowTs fruticoſa Luſitanica, flore pur- 
puraſcente, foliis acutioribus. Inſt. R. H 
Shrubby Feruſalem Sage of Portugal, with a 
purpliſh Flower, and ſharp-pointed Leaves. 
3. Paxitomis Hiſpanica fruticoſa candi- 
diſſima, flore ferrugineo. Inſt. R. H. The whiteſt 
Spaniſh ſhrub Feruſalem Sage, with an iron- 


coloured Flower. 


4. PHLowmis Orientalis lutea anguſtifolia, 
cymis fulveſcentibus, D. Sherard. Act. Phil. 
N. 376. Yellow Eaſtern Fern/alem Sage, with 
a narrow Leaf, and yellow Tops. 

Theſe four Plants grow to the Height of 
five or fix Feet, and become {hrubby : t 
are all of them pretty hardy, ſo will bear the 
Cold of our ordinary Winters in the 
Air, provided they are planted on a dry Soil, 
and in a warm Situation : but as they are ſome- 
times deſtroyed by ſevere Froſts, ſo it is proper 
to keep a Plant of each Sort in Pots, which 
may be removed into Shelter in the Winter, 
in order to preſerve the Kinds. Theſe ma 
be placed with Bays, and other hardy Plants, 
which only require to be defended from very 
hard Froſts, but muſt have as much free Air 
as poſſible in mild Weather ; and ſhould be 
treated as hath been directed in the former 
Volume of the Dictionary, for the Sorts there 
enumerated, Theſe may be propagated by 
Cuttings, as the common Sort, 


PHYTOLACCA, American Branching 

Nightſhade. 

To this Article muſt be added; N 
PayToLacca Mexicana, baccis ſeſſilibus. 
Hort. Elth. Branching Nightſhade of Mexico, 
with flatter Berries growing cloſe to the Stalk. 
This Plant grows in divers Parts of America : 
the late Dr. Houſtoun obſerved it in great Plenty 
about La Vera Cruz, where the Sailors uſed 
to gather the Leaves of the Plant, and boil it 
inſtead of Spinach, which they eat without 
any ill Effects, tho by moſt People theſe Plants 
were thought to have a poiſonous Quality. 

It may bepropagated C Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in the Spring on a moderate Hot- 
bed ; and when the Plants are come up, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted on another Hot-bed, 
about four Inches aſunder, where they may 
grow till- the Plants are pretty ſtrong, when 
they ſhould be carefully tranſplanted into Pots, 
and plunged into a moderate Hot-bed, ob- 
terving to ſhade them in the middle 1 00 
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until they have taken new Noot; after 

which Time they ſhould have a large Share 
of freſh Air in warm Weather, and muſt be 

lentifully watered : with this Management 
the Plants will flower in July, and their Seeds 
will ripen in September. The Plants will con- 
tinue two or three Years, provided they are 

laced in a Stove, and kept in a moderate 
Pre of Warmth, otherwiſe they will periſh 
in Autumn. The Berries of this Sort, when 
bruiſed, have a fine purple Juice, with which 
the Inhabitants make a fine Colour, but it is very 
apt to fade. The Juice of theſe Berries, mixt 
with Water in ſuch Proportion as to make a 
ſtrong Tincture, will tinge ſome white Flowers, 
ſo as to make them beautifully ſtriped ; but 
eſpecially the tuberoſe, whoſe Flowers when 
fully blown, ſhould be cut off, and the Stem 
ſet into a Phial of this Tincture, which in one 
Night will be drawn up into the Flower, and 
appear in beautiful purple Stripes by the next 
Day. 


PIMPINELLA, Burnet, 

To this Article muſt be added ; 

1. PrMPINELLA major Hiſpanica, ſpicd di- 
Int. rubente. H. R. Par. Greater Spaniſh Burnet, 
with a pale red Spike, 5 

2, PiMpINELLA major Hiſpanica altera, 
conglomerato flore. H. R. Par. Another large 


Spaniſh Burnet, with a conglomerated Flower. 


3. PIMPINELLA Canadenſis, ſpicd longs ru- 
bente. H. R. Par. Canada Burnet, with a 
long red Spike. | | 

4 P1MPINELLA agrimonoides odorata. H. R. 
Par. Sweet · ſcented Burnet, with the Ap- 
pearance of Agrimony. | 

5. PrupINELLA ſanguiſorba minor birſuta. 
C. B. P. Leſſer rough Burnet. | 

6. PrupINELLA ſanguiſorba inodora. C. B. P. 
Unſavory Burnet. - 

J. PlMPpINELLA ſanguiſorba minor, ſemine 
majore e craffiore. Bot. Monſp. Smaller Burnet, 
with a larger and thicker Seed. 

8. PrupINELLA ſpinoſa, ſeu ſempervirens. 


Mor. Umb. Prickly ever-green Burnet. 


The firſt, ſecond, third, fifth, ſixth and 
ſeventh Sorts, are hardy Plants, which continue 
leveral Years, and will live in the open Air. 
Theſe may be propagated after the ſame 
manner as the common Sort, either by parting 
of the Roots in Autumn, or by Seeds, as hath 
been directed in the former Volume of the 
A Dictionary, which I ſhall not repeat 

ere. 

The fourth Sort is a biennial Plant, which 
is only cultivated by Seeds. The Seeds of this 
Sort ſhould be ſown in March, on a Bed of 
light freſh Earth in an open Situation ; and 
when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be 
carefully cleared from Weeds, and thinned 
where they are too cloſe; and as the Plants 
increaſe in Size, ſo they ſhould be reduced to 
leave them about a Foot apart; and many 
times the Plants will flower the ſame Year 
they were ſown; but they always flower the 
ſecond Year, and produce ripe Seeds, but 
ſeldom continue long after, The Leaves of 
oy Plant, when rubbed, emit a grateful 

our, 
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The eighth Sort is an abiding Plant, which 
riſes to the Height of two Feet or more, and 
becomes ſhrubby. 'The flender Branches' of 
this Plant are beſet with Thorns, at the 
Eines where the Leaves are produced; the 
lowers are very ſmall, and of an herbaceous 
Colour, which are ſeldom ſucceeded by Seeds 
in this Country, | FREE 
This is propagated by Cuttings, which ſhould 
be planted in the ſummer Months, on a Bed 
of freſh light Earth, and ſhould be ſhaded 
cither with Mats or oiled Paper, until they 
have taken Root, which will be in about fix 
Weeks, or two Months, if they are carefully 
watered. When the Cuttings are rooted, they 
ſhould be carefully taken up, and planted into 
ſeparate Pots, filled with light freſh Earth, and 
placed in a ſhady Situation, until they have 
taken new Root ; after which Time they may 
be expoſed in a ſheltered Situation, till the 
middle or latter End of October, when they 
ſhould be placed under a Frame, to defend 
them from the hard Froſt in Winter ; but they 
muſt have as much free Air as poſſible in mild 
Weather; and in the Spring they ſhould be 
placed abroad with Myrtles, and other hardy 
Plants, obſerving to water them duly in dry 
Weather. With this Management the Plants 
will thrive very well, and may be continued 
ſeveral Years. | | 
PINUS, The Pine-tree. 
To this Article ſhould be added ; 

1. Prnus ſylvetris montana tertia. C. B. P. 
The third wild mountain Pine, of Caſpar 
Baubin. | 2 0 

2. PIN us ſyIveftris montana altera. C. B. P. 
Another wild mountain Pine. 


3. Pix us ſylveftris maritima, conis firmiter 


ramis adbærentibus. 7. B. Wild maritime Pine, 
whoſe Cones adhere firmly to the Branches. 

4. Pinus maritima altera Matthioli. C. B. P. 
Another maritime Pine of Matthiolus. 

5. Pinus maritima minor. C. B. P. Leſſer 
maritime Pine. 

6. Pinus bumilis, iulis vireſcentibus aut 
palleſcentibus. Inſt. R. H. Dwarf Pine, with a 
green or pale Katkin. 

J. Pixus bumilis, iulo purpuraſcente. Inſt. 
R. H. Dwarf Pine, with a purpliſh Katkin. 

8. Prnvs conis erectis. Inſt. R. H. Pine 
whoſe Cones grow erect. | 

9. Pinus Orientalis, foliis durioribus ama- 
ris, fructu parvo peracuto. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern 
Pine, with harder bitter Leaves, and a ſmall 
ſharp-pointed Cone. will Mido; 

10. Pinus Hieroſolymitana, prelongis & 
tenuiſſimis viridibus ſetis. Pluk. Almag. Eaſtern 
Pine, with long narrow green Leaves 
11. Pinus Virginiana, prælongis foliis te- 
nuioribus, cono echinato. Pluk. Almag. Virgi- 
nian Pine, with longer narrower Leaves, and 
a rough Cone. ia. apts | 
_ 12. Pinus Virginiana tripilis /. ternis ple- 
rumque ex uno folliculo ſetis, ſtrobilis majoribus. 
Pluk. Almag. Virginian Pine, having for the 
moſt part three Leaves, coming out of one. 
Sheath, commonly called the Frankincenſe- 


13. Prx us 
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13. Prxus Virginiana, binis brevioribus & 
oraſhoribus ſetis, minori cono, ſingulis ſquamma- 
rum capitibus aculeo donatis. Pluk. Alm. 
Virginian Pine, with ſhorter thicker Leaves, 
and ſmaller Cones, with a Prickle on the Top 
of each Scale, commonly called the Ferſey 
Pine. 

14. Pinus Americana paluſtris patula, 
longiſimis & viridibus ſetis. Marſh ſpreading 
American Pine, with the longeſt green Leaves 
The eight frſt-mentioned Sorts grow wild 
in Auſtria, Spain, Portugal, and ſome other 
Parts of Europe, Theſe are all of them very 
hardy, and may be propagated by Seeds, in 
the ſame manner as hath been directed for the 
Firs, under the Article Abies, in the former 
Volume of the Gardeners Dictionary. 

The tenth Sort grows upon the Hills in the 
Neighbourhood of Aleppo, and in ſeveral other 
Places in the Eaſt. The Cones of this Kind 
are ſmall, and the Seeds are deſtitute of 
Wings. This Sort is very hardy; for I have 
ſown the Seeds in an open Bed of Earth, 


where the Plants have come up, and have 


made great Progreſs, without any farther Care 
but keeping them clear from Weeds. This 
Sort is very quick of Growth, and endures the 
Cold extremely well 

The ninth Sort was diſcovered by Doctor 
Tournefort in the Levant, from whence he ſent 
the Seeds to the Royal Garden at Paris. 
This bears the Cold extremely well, and may 
be propagated by Seeds, as the common 
Sorts. 

The eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth and four- 
teenth Sorts are Natives of America, from 
whence their Cones have been brought into 
Europe, and many of the Plants have been 
raiſed, which are in the Gardens of ſeveral 
curious Gentlemen. Theſe Plants are ſome- 
what tender, when they firſt ariſe from Seeds; 
ſo they ſhould be particularly taken Care of, 
the firſt Summer, otherwiſe they will dro 
away in a fhort Time. The Seeds of theſe 
Kinds ſhould be ſown in Pots or Tubs filled 
with very light Earth,and they ſhould have ſome 
light ſhifted Earth ſpread over them, about a 
quarter of an Inch thick. Theſe Pots or Tubs 

> muſt be ſhaded with Mats, or oiled Paper, to 
ſcreen the Plants from the Sun; and theſe 
Coverings ſhould be taken off every Night, 
unleſs the Weather is cold or ſtormy, when 
they ſhould be continued on. For if the Plants 
are expoſed to too much Wet, or ſtrong Winds, 
it will deſtroy them while they are very young ; 
tho, when they have obtained Strength, they 
will reſiſt the Severity of Weather extremely 
well. The Plants ſhould be frequently refreſhed 
with Water, but it muſt not be given to them 
in large Quantities, for the Reaſon before 
aſſigned. "Toward the middle of the Summer, 
the Plants ſhould be expoſed to the Sun by 
degrees, taking the Covers off in the After- 
noon, and letting them remain off longer in 
the Morning, ſo that by the middle of July, 
they may 2 quite expoſed in the open Air, 


obſerving to water them duly in dry Weather. 


About the latter End of October, the Pots 
or Tubs muſt be placed under a common 


Plants ſhould be planted in the Bed, is about 
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Frame, where they may be ſheltered fr 
ceſſive Rains or Fro, in the Wh, — 
they muſt have as much free Air as poſſible 
in mild Weather. The following Spring theſe 
Plants ſhould be tranſplanted, when there muſt 
be a Bed of light freſh Earth prepared, in 
well-ſheltered Situation; and in the Beginnin. 
of April, if the Seaſon proves warm, the 
may be removed but if it ſhould prove cold, it 
is much bettey to defer it a little later in the 
Month. In taking of them up, great Care 
ſhould be had, that the Fibres of their Roots 
are not broken, as alſo to plant them imme. 
tiately ; for if the Air dries their Roots, t 
very rarely ſurvive it. The Diſtance 
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ten Inches or a Foot; and as ſoon as they are 
planted, they ſnould be gently watered three 
or four times over, ſo as to moiſten the Earth 
throughly, but not to bear down the Plants. 
Then the Bed ſhould be arched over with 
Hoops or Withies, and covered with Mats, or 
oiled Paper, to ſcreen the Plants from the 
Sun and drying Winds, until they have taken 
Root, after which 'Time they ſhould be inured 
to bear the open Air by degrees ; but then it 
will be proper to lay ſome Mulch on the Sur- 
face of the Ground, to prevent the Sun and 
Air from penetrating of the Ground, ſo as to 
dry the Fibres of the Plants ; and during this 
Seaſon, the Plants muſt be watered in dry 
Weather ; for as they have but ſmall rooting 
in the Ground while they are young, ſo a 
little Drought will greatly injure, if not abſo- 
lutely deſtroy them. The following Winter, if 
the Froſt ſhould prove extremely hard, it will 
be of great Service to the Plants, to ſcreen 
them with oak Branches, which retaining of 
their Leaves, will greatly protect the Plants 
from the Severity of the Froſt, and they will 
not be ſo cloſe as to exclude the Air wholly 
from them. But when the Froſt is over, the 
Branches ſhould be taken away by degrees, ſo 
as not to expoſe the Plants at once to the open 
Air ; for an Indiſcretion of this Kind may 
deſtroy more Plants than the Froſt would have 
done, if they had been expoſed thereto. 
In this Bed the Plants may remain two 
Years, when it will be proper to tranſplant 
them where they are to remain for good ; for 
theſe Plants do not bear tranſplanting when 
they are large. When this is performed, it 
ſhould be in April, juſt before the Plants begin 
to ſhoot, and, if poſſible, in a rainy or cloud 
Seaſon. 'The Plants ſhould be taken up wi 
good Balls of Earth to their Roots, and the 
Holes ſhould be opened, and thoroughly 
moiſtened before, ſo that the. Plants may be 
immediately planted after they are taken up, 
that their Roots may not ſuffer from the Air. 
Then they ſhould be watered to ſettle the 
Earth to their Roots, and the Surface of the 
Ground ſhould be covered with Mulch, to 
prevent the Sun and Air from drying of their 
Roots; and if the Seaſon ſhould continue * 
it will be proper to water them twice a W 
but they ſhould not have too much Water 
given them each Time. When the Plants are 
well fixed in the Ground, they * 
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farther Care, but to keep them clear from 
large Weeds, which if permitted to grow, 
would overbear the Plants while they are 
7 f theſe Sorts of American Pines ſhould be 

janted on a Soil rather moiſt than dry, but 
eſpecially the fourteenth Sort, which grows 
naturally on low moiſt boggy Places, and will 
not thrive on a dry Soil. This Tree hath a 
very remarkable Growth; for the Branches 
ſpread near the Ground to a great Diſtance 

om the Stem, and never riſe in Height. The 
thirteenth Sort is the moſt common in the 
Northern Parts of America, where the Inhabi- 
tants call it the Ferſey-pine. 

As all the European Kind of Pines are Inha- 
bitants of Mountains and Hills, ſo they de- 
light in a hard rocky Soil, for which there 
are no Trees more proper; therefore when- 
ever it happens in a large Plantation, that 
there is a low moiſt Place intervening between 
tro Hills, that may be planted with theſe 
American Pines; ſo that the whole Plantation 
will appear, at a Diſtance, of the ſame Trees; 
and when nearer, the different Shades of their 


Leaves will diverſify the Proſpect ; for which 


reaſon all theſe Sorts of Trees ſhould be pro- 
pagated in the Nurſeries. 


PISONTA, Fingrigo, vulgs. 
The Characters are; | 

It is Male and Female in different Plants ; 
the Male Flowers conſiſt of a great Number of 
Stamina, and have no Petals : the Female Flowers 
conſiſt of one Leaf, wich is bell-ſhaped, and 
drvided at the Top into five Parts : from whoſe 
Cup ariſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes 
an oblong angular chanelled Fruit, containing 
oblong Seeds. 2 8 

The Species are; 

1. PIsoNIA aculeata mas. Houſt. The Male 
Fingrigo. 

2. PisoN1A aculeata, fructu glutinoſo & ra- 
cemoſo. Plum. Nov. Gen. Prickly Piſonia, with 
a glutinous and branching Fruit. 

Theſe Plants are ſeminal Variations, which 
ariſe from the Seeds of the ſame Plant; but as 
they were not diſtinguiſhed by any of the Bo- 
taniſts, till the late Dr. Houſtoun obſerved their 
Difference, ſo I thought proper to mention the 
different Sexes as ſeparate Plants. 

The Name of this Plant was given by Father 
Plumier in Honour to Dr. Miliam Piſo, who 
Publiſhed a Natural Hiſtory of Braſil. The 
Name of Fingigo is what the Inhabitants of 
Jamaica know it by. 

Theſe Plants are very common in the Savan- 
nas and other low Places in the Iſland of Ja- 
maica, as alſo in ſeveral other Places in the Weſt- 
Indies ; where it is very troubleſome to who- 
ever paſſes thro' the Places of their Growth, 
by faſtening themſelves, by their ſtrong crooked 

horns, to the Cloaths of the Perſons; and their 
Seeds being glutinous, alſo faſten themſelves to 
Whatever touches them. So that the Wings 
of the Ground Doves, and other Birds are 
often loaded with the Seeds, ſo as to prevent 
their Flying, by which means they become an 
ealy Prey. | | 
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It riſes about ten or twelve Feet high, with 
a pretty ſtrong Trunk; but the Branches are 
long and ſlender, whereby being unable to ſup- 
port themſelves, they generally twiſt about 
whatever Plants are near them. | 

In Europe this Plant is preſerved in the 
Gardens of ſome curious Perſons for Variety: 
it is propagated by Seeds which ſhould be ſown 
in Pots filled with light rich Earth, and plunged 
into a Hor-bed of Tanners-bark ; and when 
the Plants come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted 
into ſeparate Pots, and plunged into the 
Hot-bed again; where they may remain till 
Michaelmas, when they ſhould be removed 
into the Stove, and plunged into the Bark-bed, 
and treated in the ſame manner as hath been 
directed for ſeveral tender Plants of the ſame 
Country ; obſerving in hot Weather to give 
them plenty of Water, but in Winter they 
ſhould have it more ſparingly. They are too 
tender to thrive in the open Air of this Coun 
at any Seaſon of the Year, ſo ſhould be con- 
ſtantly kept in the Stove. | 


PITTONIA. 

The Characters are; 
It hath a globular bell. ſbaped Flower, con- 
ſifting of one Leaf, which is cut into ſeveral 
Segments at the Brim ; from whoſe Cup ariſes 
the Pointal, which afterward becomes a ſoft 


ſpherical Berry full Fuice, incloſing two 


Seeds, which are for the moſt part oblong. 
The Species are; 

I. PrrTrO NIA arboreſcens chamædriſolia 
major. Plum. Nov. Gen. Greater tree-like 
Pittonia, with a germander Leaf, 

2. PiTToNIA arboreſcens chamædrifolia 
minor. Plum. Nov. Gen. Smaller tree-like 
Pittonia, with a germander Leaf. 

3. PrrroxrA bumilis, anchuſz foliis. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Dwarf Pittonia with alkanet 
Leaves. 

4. PiTToN1a ſcandens, baccis niveis, nigris 
maculis notatis. Plum. Nov. Gen. Climbing 
Pittonia, with white Berries ſpotted with 
Black. 

5. PrTToN1a fruteſcens folio carnoſo, hirſuto 
S obtuſo. Plum. Nov. Gen. Shrubby Pittonia 
with a hairy fleſhy obtuſe Leat. | 

6. PiTTonita Hirſutiſſima & ramoſiſſima, 
baccis albis. Plum. Nov. Gen. The moſt hairy 
and branched Pittonia, with white Berries. 

5. PrrroNiA racemoſa, nicotianæ foliis fœ- 
tidiſſimis. Plum. Nov. Gen. The moſt ſtinking 
branchy Pittonia, with tobacco Leaves. 

Theſe Plants are all of them Natives of the 
warmeſt Parts of America, where the firſt Sort 
grows to the Height of twelve or fourteen 
Feet, and divides into many Branches, ſo as 
to form a ſmall Tree. The ſecond, fifth and 
ſeventh Sorts, grow to the Height of eight 
or nine Feet, and produce many Branches 
near their Roots, ſo as to form thick Buſhes. 

They may be all propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown early in the Spring in 
Pots filled with freſh Earth, and plunged into 
a Hot-bed of Tanners- bark; and when the 
Plants are come up, they may be treated after 
the ſame manner as hath been directed for the 

D dd | Perſea: 


Perſea: with which Management theſe Plants 
will thrive very well, and in few Years will 
roduce their Flowers. Theſe are preſerved 
y thoſe Perſons who are curious in collecting 
rare Plants, but there is no great Beauty in 
their Flowers; however, as they are ever-green, 
ſo they make a Diverſity amongſt other exotic 
Plants in the Stove in the winter Seaſon. 


PLINIA. 
The Characters are; | 
It bath a bell-ſhaped Flower conſiſting of one 
Leaf, which is divided into ue Segments at 


the Brim ; from whoſe Cup riſes the Pointal, 


which afterward becomes a globular, ſoft, cha- 
nelled Fruit, in which is included one Seed of 
the ſame Form. 

We have but one Species of this Plant, 
which is; 

PLinia fructu croceo odorato. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. Plinia with a ſweet-ſcented ſaffron- coloured 
Fruit. 


This Plant was diſcovered by Father Plumier 


in the I eſt-Indies, who gave it this Name, in 
Honour to Pliny the famous Natural Hiſtorian. 

It grows in ſeveral Places in the warmer 
Parts of America, from whence the Seeds have 
been ſent to Europe. Theſe Seeds mult be 
ſown in Pots filled with light rich Earth, and 
plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners- bark, ob- 
ſerving to moiſten the Earth with Water when- 
ever it appears dry, as alſo to preſerve a mo- 
derate Temperature of Heat in the Bed, ſo that 
if the Nights ſhould prove cold, the Glaſſes 
of the Hot-bed ſhould be every Night covered 
with Mats; and in the middle of the Day the 
Glaſſes may be raiſed to admit freſh Air, when 
the Weather is warm. "Theſe Seeds will 
ſometimes remain long in the Ground before 
the Plants appear; and whenever it ſo happens, 
the Pots muſt be conſtantly kept clear from 
Weeds, and duly watered. And when the Plants 
come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted into Pots, 
and may be managed as is directed for the 
Pittonia. 


PLOUGHING of Land. 

There isnot a greater Improvement of arable 
Land, than that of well ploughing it; by which 
Method the Soil is pulveriſed, and rendered fit 
to receive the Fibres of Plants. And the 
oftener this is repeated, the greater Improve- 
ment is made. But as this Part of Agriculture 
has been fully treated of by the ſeveral 
Writers on Husbandry, I ſhall not repeat 
what they have ſaid, but ſubjoin a few Re- 
marks to thoſe already publiſhed. 

In ploughing of Land, great Regard ſhould 
be had to the Crop which is deſigned to be 
ſown ; for ifthe Plants have Tap-roots, which 
run deep into the Ground, then it ſhould be 

loughed deep; otherwiſe, when the Roots 
— reached ſo low as to meet with the 
unſtirred Earth, they will ſtop, and divide into 
ſmall forky Roots, and be good for little. 
It has been often aſſerted, that deep ploughing 
is very injurious to many Soils ; but from re- 
peated Obſervations it appears otherwiſe ; for 
where ever there is Depth enough of Soil to 


PL 


admit of deep ploughing, when it is practiſed 
rightly, it is a vaſt Improvement to the Lang 
Indeed, where the Land is very ſtubborn and 
ploughed ſo deep as to turn up the ſtrong Part 
on the Surface, and this is not well wrought 
to divide the Parts, it often proves a Diſadvan- 
tage to the Crop; but when this is practiſed 
it ſhould always be done the Beginning of 
Winter, ſo that it may be expoled to the 
Froſt, which will be of great Uſe, by enterin 

of the Clods, and cauſing them to i 
after the Thaw ; then in the Spring it ſhould 
be again ploughed, and this repeated twice 
more at leaſt the following Summer, which 
will not only deſtroy the Weeds, but fo de. 
vide the Particles of Earth, as to make it fall 
eaſily under. the Harrow. 

The Difference between Land which is dy 
by hand, and that which is ploughed, conſiſts 
in having the Parts more divided; fo that 
every Perſon who is curious in Working of his 
Land, will oblige his Labourers to take as 
thin Spits of Earth as poſſible, that there may 
remain no large Clods unbroken. And it is 
the ſame in ploughing ; for if the Land is 
ploughed three or four times carefully, it will 
divide the Clods equal to the Land which is 
dug, and will ſufficiently repay the Husband- 
man. But this is not to be done with the 
common Plough, for that will not divide the 
Parts, therefore the Plough with four Coulters; 
ſhould be uſed for this purpoſe.” As this Sort 
of Plough requires more Strength to draw 
it, ſo it ſhould not be uſed but in wet Weather; 
for when the Ground is moiſt, this Plough 
may be more eaſily drawn, than when it is 
dry and hard; and there is no Danger of in- 
juring the Land, by ploughing in wet Weather 
with this Plough, tho” there is much in the 
common Plough at ſuch times; becauſe, when 
the Furrow is turned over whole, the Clods 
well cement with the Wet; and where the 
Cattle tread on it, the Ground will be ren- 
dered as hard as before it was ſtirred, 

It hath been a Practice in ſome Counties, 
where the Land is mellow, to plough the Top 
of the Furrow, and then with fix or ſeven 
Labourers to dig after the Plough, and throw 
the Earth on the Top, which is almoſt equal 
to digging of the Land two Spits deep, and is 
performed at a much eafier Expence : but this 
is never practiſed, except for ſome particular 
Crops, which root very deep in the Ground. 

The Models or Draughts of all the Sorts 
of Ploughs in Uſe being already exhibited in 
the ſeveral Books of Husbandry extant, I 
ſhall not give any farther Account of them. 


PLUMBAGO, Leadwort. 
To this Article muſt be added; 
1. PrumBAco flore albo. Inſt, R. I. Lead- 
wort with a white Flower, 
2. PLuMBAco Orientalis, lapathi folio, flore 
minori albido. Touru. Cor. Eaſtern Leadwort, 
with a dock Leaf, and a ſmaller whitiſh Flower. 
3. PruxBaco Americana ſcandens acule- 
ata, bete folio minori. Plum. Cat. Prickly 
Climbing American Leadwort, with a leſſer 
Bert. leaf 1 
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The firſt Sort here mentioned differs in 
nothing from the common Sort, which is men- 
tioned in the former Volume of the Dictionary, 
except in the Colour of the Flower; that 
having a purple, and this Sort a white Flower; 
ſo that they may be indifferently uſed in Me- 
hs ſecond Sort was diſcovered by Dr. 
Tournefort in the Levant. This is a hardy Plant, 
which will endure the Cold of our ordinary 
Winters extremely well in the open Air. Both 
theſe Sorts may be propagated and managed 
in the ſame manner as is directed for the 
ordinary Sort in the former Volume of the 

(H0n4ry. 
be third Sort was diſcovered by Father 
Plumier, in ſome of the French Settlements in 
America, and .fince was found by the late Dr. 
Houſtoun at La Vera Cruz. 'This Sort may be 
propagated by Seed, which ſhould be ſown 
on a Hot-bed early in the Spring, and mult be 
afterward treated in the ſame manner as is 
directed in the former Volume of the Gardeners 
Dictionary, for the ſecond Sort there men- 
tioned. This Sort will abide ſeveral Years, 
if it is preſerved in a Stove in the Winter, 
and will ripen Seed every Year. 


PLUMERTA, The Jaſmine-tree, w#ulgs. 
The Characters are; 

It hath a funnel-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of 
one Leaf, which is cut into ſeveral Segments 
at the Brim, out of whoſe Cup ariſes the Pointal, 
which afterward becomes the Fruit or Pod, 
which for the moſt part grow double, and open 
lengthwiſe, diſcovering the Seeds, which are 
oblong, and have a Border round them : theſe 
are ranged over each other like Slates on a 
Houſe, and are faſtened to the Placenta. 

The Species are; 

1. PTUuERxIA fore roſeo odoratiſſimo. Inſt, 
R. II. Plumeria with a roſe- coloured ſweet- 
ſcented Flower, commonly called in the Meſt- 
Indies red Jaſmine. 

2. PLUMERIA flore majore odorato & incar- 
nato. Plumeria with a larger ſweet- ſcented 
and incarnate Flower, called in the Meſi-Indies 
the Japan- tree. 

3. PruMErtA fore niveo, foliis longis an- 
gultis & acuminatis Inſt. R. H. Plumeria with a 
inowy Flower, and long narrow pointed 
Leaves. 

4. PruMERIA fre niveo, foliis brevioribus 
& oltuſis. Inſt. R. H. Plumeria with a ſnowy 
Flower, and ſhorter blunt Leaves. 

S. Plrumerra foliis longiſſimis, minus ſuccu- 
Futibus, fore pallido. Houſt. Plumeria with 
very long and leſs ſucculent Leaves, and a 
pale Flower. 

6. Pruu RIA folio Iatiore obtuſo, fore Iuteo 
mnore, Plumeria with a broad obtuſe Leaf, 
and a ſmaller yellow Flower. 

This Name was given to this beautiful 
Genus of Plants, by Dr. Tournefort, in Honour 


to Father Plumier, who was, Botaniſt to the 
late King of France, and a long Time in Ame- 


rica, ſearching after new Plants, and who has 
Publiſhed a Catalogue of the Plants he diſco- 


vered, with the new Genus's he conſtituted: 


I 


and two Volumes in Folio, with Figures and 
Deſcriptions of many of the Plants. 


Theſe Plants grow wild in the Spaniſh Nei- 
Indies, from whence ſome of the moſt beautiful 


Kinds were brought into the Engliſh Settle- 


ments in America, and are cultivated in their 
Gardens for Ornament. The firſt Sort here men- 
tioned, is the moſt common Kind, which is pre- 
ſerved in the Gardens of the Inhabitants of 


Jamaica and Barbados. The Flowersofthis Kind 


nearly reſemble thoſe of the red Oleander, but 
are larger, and have an agreeable Odour. Theſe 
are produced in ſmall Bunches, at the Extre- 
mity of the Shoots, and generally appear 
in Fuly and Auguſt, in this Climate; but in 
the Meſt- Indies, they flower a great Part of 
the Year. | 

The ſecond Sort I received from the Iſland 
of St. Chriſtophers by the Name of Fapan-tree : 
this Sort is very rare in the Engii/o Settlements 
at preſent, having been but lately intro- 
duced from the Spaniſh Weſt-Tndies : it is in 
Leaf and Stem very like the firſt, but the 
Flowers of this are of a paler Colour, and are 
produced in much larger Bunches. It is very 
common to have upward of twenty of theſe 
Flowers open in one Bunch, and a Number to 
ſucceed theſe as they decay, ſo as that the 
Bunches have continued in Beauty upward of 
two Months; during which time they make a 
moſt beautiful Appearance in the Stove, and 
have a very agreeable Flayour. | 

The third Sort grows plentifully at Campechy, 
from whence the late Dr. Honſtoun ſent the 
Seeds. He alſo obſerved ſome Plants of this 
Kind at Famaica. The ſixth Sort is alſo pretty 
common in both thoſe Places. Theſe are not 
near ſo beautiful as the rwo former Sorts, 
their Flowers being ſmaller, and produced in 
leſſer Bunches, and are moreover of ſhorter 
Duration. But for the Beauty of their Stems 
and Leaves, and for the Sake of Variety, they 
deſerve Room in every curious Collection of 
Plants. Ye 

The fourth and fifth Sorts, were diſcovered 
by Dr. Houſtoun, growing in great plenty near 
Carthagena in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, from 
whence he ſent their Seeds to England. 'The 
fourth Sort produces ſmall white Flowers, re- 
ſembling thoſe of the third, ſo is leſs valuable 
than the two firſt. But the fifth Sort produces 
as large Flowers as the firſt ; but they are of 
a pale red Colour, and ſmell very ſweet. The 
Leaves of this Sort are ſometimes ten Inches 
or a Foot in Length, and about three Inches 
over in their broadeſt Part. 'Theſe are not 
near ſo thick, or full of Juice, as are thoſe of 
the other Sorts, nor are they ſo deeply veined ; 
but being of a bright ſhining green Colour, 
they make an agreeable Variety amongſt other 
tender exotic Plants in the Stove. | 

All theſe Plants may be propagated b 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in Pots filled with, 
light rich Earth, and plunged into a Hot- bed 
of Tanners-bark; and when the Plants are 
come up about two Inches high, they ſhould 
be tranſplanted into ſeparate {mall Pots, filled 
with light ſandy Earth, and plunged into the 
Hot-bed again, obſerving to ſhade them from | 
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the Heat of the Sun in the middle of the Day 


until they have taken Root: but they mu 
not have much Water, for as all the Sorts are 
very ſucculent, being full of a milky Juice, 
ſomewhat like the Euphorbiums, ſo Moiſture 
will cauſe them to rot. In hot Weather the 
Plants ſhould have a pretty large Share of 
freſh Air admitted to them, by raiſing of the 
Glaſſes of the Hot-bed every Day, in propor- 
tion to the Warmth of the Seaſon. Toward 
Michaelmas, when the Nights begin to be 
cold, the Plants ſhould be removed into the 
Stove, and plunged into the Bark-bed, where 
they muſt remain during the Winter. As 
theſe Plants all caſt their Leaves in the Middle 
of Winter, and continue deſticute of them till 
about the Beginning of May, ſo during that 
Time they ſhould be watered very ſparingly ; 
becauſe they are in more danger of rotting, 
while they are in a leſs active State, by too 
much Moiſture, than when they are furniſhed 
with Leaves, thro' which the Moiſture is more 
freely perſpired. 
All theſe Sorts are too tender to thrive in 
the open Air of this Country in the ſummer 
Seaſon ; ſo they ſhould be conſtantly preſerved 
in the Stove, where in warm Weather, they 
muſt have a large Share of free Air ; but in 


cold Weather they muſt be kept very warm. 


While they are young, it will be proper to 
continue them in the Bark-bed, but when they 
have obtained Strength, they may be placed 
in the dry Stove, where they will thrive very 
well, provided they are kept in a moderate 
Temperature of Heat, and have not too much 
Water. 

Theſe Plants may alſo be propagated by 
Cuttings, which ſhould be taken from the old 
Plants a Month before they are planted, during 
which Time they ſhould be laid on the Flues 
in the Stove, that the Part which joined to 
the old Plant, may be throughly healed, other- 
wiſe they will rot. Theſe Cuttings ſhould be 
planted in ſmall Pots filled with light ſandy 
Earth, and plunged into a moderate Hot-bed 
of Tanners-bark, obſerving to ſhade them 
uſt in the Heat of the Day from the Sun, and 
refreſh them every third or fourth Day with 
Water ; but it muſt be given to them ſparingly 
each Time. If the Cuttings ſucceed they will 
have taken Root in about two Months, when 
they ſhould have a larger Share of Air, to 
harden them by Degrees to bear the Sun and 
Air, and afterward may be treated as the old 
Plants. 

The milky Juice of theſe Plants is very 
cauſtic, and reckoned very poiſonous: in 
cutting off any of the Branches of the Plants, 
if the Knife be not immediately cleaned, the 

uice will corrode it, and turn the Blade almoſt 
lack in a very little Time, ſo as not to be 
cleaned off again ; and if dropped on Linen, 
will cauſe it to waſh in Holes, equal to Agua 


fortis. 


POINCIANA, Barbados Flower-fence. 
To this Article muſt be added: 

1. Poinciana fore Iuteo. Houſt. Barba- 

dos Flower-fence, with a yellow Flower. 


O 


2. Pol NcrANA ore rubente. Houſt. 
fence __ a 2 * 

3. POINCIANA ſpinoſa, vulgd TARA. Bu; 
Prickly Flower-fence, ow called 78 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts were diſcovered 
by the late Dr. Houſtoun at Campechy, where 
they grew in great Plenty. Theſe do not differ 
in any thing from the common Sort, which 
is mentioned in the former Volume of the 
Gardeners Dictionary, except in the Colour of 
their Flowers; that having a Flower variegated 


with Red and Yellow, and theſe have Flowers © 


one of them intirely Yellow, and the other of 
a plain red Colour. 

The third Sort was diſcovered by Pere 
Feuillee, growing plentifully in the Vallies of 
Lima. The Flowers of this Kind are ſmaller 
than thoſe of the other Sorts, and are of a 
greeniſh yellow Colour, fo that they are not near 
ſo beautiful. The Seed-pods of this Sort are 
uſed by the Dyers in the Spaniſh IVeſt-Ind; 
for Dying of Black ; and they are alſo uſed for 
making of Ink: the Infuſion of theſe Pods 
with Galls, affords the moſt beauriful black 
Ink in the World. 

Theſe three Sorts may be propagated. by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown ona Hot-bedearly 


in the Spring; and when the Plants come up, 


they muſt be treated in the ſame manner as 
is directed for the common Sort, in the former 
Volume of the Gardeners Dictionary, which I 
ſhall not repeat here. 


POLIUM, Mountain-poley. 

To this Article muſt be added ; 

1. Pol run montauum alterum, foliis at 
Cuſtioribus, capitulis longioribus. C. B. P. 
Another Mountain-poley, with narrower 
Leaves, and longer Heads. 

2. Poilum montanum repens. C. B. P. 
Creeping Poley- mountain. 

3. Pol ru maritimum ſupinum Venetum. 
C. B. P. Creeping maritime Venetian Poley- 
mountain. 

4. Por tun Hiſpanicum, Chamædryos folio, 
purpuraſcente flore. Inſt. R. H. Spaniſh Poley- 
mountain, with a germander Leaf, and 4 
purpliſh Flower. 

5. Pottum Luſitanicum ſupinum minus in- 
canum, caulibus purpuraſcentibus, fore albo. 
Inſt. R. H. Creeping leſs hoary Portugal Poley- 
mountain, with purpliſn Stalks, and a white 
Flower. \ 

6. Pol lun Hiſpanicum latifolium, capitulo 
breviori, purpareſcente flore. Inſt. R. H. Broad- 
leaved Spaniſh Poley-mountain, with a ſhorter 
Head, and purpliſh Flower. 

J. Poiium Hiſpanicum maximum album. 
Inſt. R. H. The largeſt white Spaniſ» Poley- 
mountain. 

8. Portum Hiſpanicum maximum luteum. 
Inſt. R. H. The greateſt yellow Spaniſh Poley- 
mountain. . 2 

9. Pol run Hiſpanicum maritimum fruteſcens, 


roriſmarini folio, fore rubro. Inſt. R. H. 


Shrubby maritime Spaniſb Poley- mountain, 
with a roſemary Leaf, and a red Flower. 
10. Pol run Hiſpanicum ſupinum, fore fid- 


ve ſcente. Inſt. R. H. Creeping Spaniſh Poley- 


mountain, 
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tain, with a yellowiſh Flower. 
11. Pol run Hiſpanicum, linarie foliis bre- 
wioribus, fore allo. Inſt. R. H. Spaniſh Poley- 
tain, with ſhorter Toadflax- leaves, and 
a white Flower. | 
12. Pol tum montanum gnapbaloides inciſum, 
rubro, & ſupinum. Barr. Icon. Creeping 
poley-· mountain reſembling Cudweed, with 
a red Flower. . 
13. Pol tu Hiſpanicum luteum, majoranæ 
folio. Inft. R. H. Yellow Spaniſh Poley-moun- 
tain, with a marjoram Leaf. | 
14 Pol IN Hiſpanicum, ſerpylli folio, pur- 
puraſcente fore. Inſt. R. H. Spaniſh Poley- 
mountain, with a mother- of- thyme Leaf, and 
a purpliſh Flower. | 
15. Pol ru Hiſpanicum, thymi folio, pur- 
puraſcente coma. Inſt. R. H. Spaniſh Poley- 


mountain, with a thyme Leaf, and a purpliſh 


16. Pol Tux Creticum maritimum humifuſum. 
Journ. Cor. Trailing maritime Poley-moun- 
tain of Crete. | > 
17. Pot.1um Smyrnæum, ſcordii folio. Tourn. 
Cor. Smyrna Poley-mountain, with a water- 
germander Leaf. | 

All theſe Sorts of Poley-mountain are pretty 
hardy Plants, ſo will endure the Cold of our 
ordinary Winters in the open Air, provided 
they are planted in a warm Situation, and 
on a dry ſtony Soil; for if they are planted 
in a rich moiſt Soil, they will grow very freely 
in Summer; but being replete with Juice are 
apt to rot in Winter, ſo that when they are 
planted on a Jean ſtony Soil, where they will 
be ſtunted, and grow ſhort, and have ſmall 
Leaves, they will abide ſeveral Years. Theſe 
Plants ſeldom produce good Seeds in this 
Country, ſo are propagated by Curtings, which 
may be planted any Time in the Summer, in 
a Bed of freſh Earth, obſerving to ſhade them 
until they have taken Root, as alſo to refreſh 
them with Water in dry Weather. When 
they are rooted, they will want no farther 


and at Michaelmas they may be tranſplanted 
into the Places where they are deſigned ' to 
remain, that they may be well rooted before 
the Froſt comes on. 
Theſe Plants are chiefly preſerved in Botanic 
Gardens for Variety ; but they may be rendred 
ornamental in other Gardens, where they will 
grow on ſtony gravelly Soils ; and their hoary 
Leavesand Branches, with the different Colour 
of their Flowers, will make an agreeable Pro- 
ſpe, if they are properly diſpoſed. 


POLYGALA, Milkwort. 

To this Article muſt be added ; 

I. PoLyGALA acutioribus foliis, Monſpeliaca. 
CB. P. Montpelier Milkwort, with ſharp- 
pointed Leaves. 

2. POLYGALA acutioribus foliis, Monſpeliaca, 
floribus | caruleis. H. R. Monſp. Montpelier 
Milkwort, with ſharp-pointed Leaves, and blue 
Flowers. e | 

3. Porycara foliis lanceolatis brevibus. 


Bocc. Muſ. Milkwort with ſhort ſpear-ſhaped 
Leaves. | 


Yor. II. 


ul 


Care, but to keep them clear from Weeds; 


4. PoLvcALa montana minima myrtifolia. 
Inſt. R. H. The leaſt mountain Milkwort, 
with a myrtle Leaf. 

5. Por ALA Cretica vulgari ſimilis, flore 
albido longiore. Tourn. Cor. Milkwort of Crete 
like the common Sort, with a longer whitiſh | 
Flower. _ 

6. PoLycALa Orientalis ſupina myrtifolia, 
flore cœruleo. Tourn.'Cor. Low Eaſtern Milk- 
wort, with a myrtle Leaf, and a blue Flower. 

7. PoLyc6ALa Orientalis linifolia, fore 
magno albo. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Milkwort, 
with a flax Leaf, and a large white Flower. 

8. Pol v ATA Orientalis linifolia, flore magno 
purpureo. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Milkwort, with 
a flax Leaf, and a large purple Flower. 

9. Pol ALA Luſitanica fruteſcens, magno 


fore, foliis minimis. Inſt. R. H. Shrubby 


Portugal Milkwort, with a large Flower, and 
very ſmall Leaves. 

10. PoLycala Africana fruteſcens anguſti- 
folia major. Oldenl. Greater ſhrubby African 
Milkwort, with a narrow Leaf. 

11. PoLY6ALa Africana, lini folio, magno 
Fore. Oldenl. African Milkwort, with a flax 
Leaf, and a large Flower. 

12. PoLycaLla Virginiana, foliis oblongis, 

floribus in thyrſo candidis, radice alexipharmica. 
Milkwort of Virginia, with oblong Leaves, 
and white Flowers, growing in a looſe Spike, 
whoſe Root is alexipharmic, commonly called, 
the Senegaw Rattle-ſnake-root. 
13. PoLyGALa cœrulea Americana, anguſtis 
E9 denſioribus foliis, vulgo Clin-clin. Feuzllee. 
Blue American Milkwort, with narrow Leaves, 
commonly called by the Indians Clin-clin. 

14. PoLy6ALA rubra Virginiana, ſpica parva 
compatta. Baniſt. Red Virginian Milkwort, 
with a ſmall compact Spike. | 

I5. PoLyGALA ſpicata rubra major, foliis 
S caulibus ceruleſcentibus. Baniſt. Greater red 
ſpiked Milkwort, with bluiſh Leaves and Stalks. 

16. PeLY6ALA /. Hos Ambarvalis Virginiana, 
foribus luteis in caput oblongum congeſtis. Baniſt. 
Virginian Milkwort, with yellow Flowers col- 
lected in an oblong Head. 

17. PoLy6ALA quadrifolia ſ. cruciata, o- 
ribus ex viridi rubentibus, in globum compattis. 
Baniſt. Four-leaved Milkwort, with reddiſh 
green Flowers, growing in a compact Globe. 

18. Pol vALA quadrifolia minor Virginiana, 
ſpicd parvũ rubenti. Baniſt. Smaller four-leaved 
Virginian Milkwort, with a ſmall reddiſh Spike. 

19. Po.y6ALa Mariana, anguſtiore folio, fore 
purpureo. Pluk. Mantiſ. Narrow-leaved Milk- 
wort of Maryland, with a purple Flower. 

20. PoLyGALa Mariana quadrifolia minor, 
ſpicd parvd albicante. Pluk. Mantiſ. Smaller 
tour-leaved Milkwort of Maryland, with a ſmall 
whitiſh Spike. 

The four Sorts firſt-mentioned are low 
Plants, which grow in Spain, Italy, and the 
South of France ; as are alſo the fifth, ſixth, 
ſeventh! and eighth Sorts, which were dif- 
covered by Dr. Tournefort in the Levant. 
Theſe are hardy Plants, which will live in the 
open Air in this Country, and may be pro- 
pagated by Seeds, in the ſame manner as 
the common Sort. - 
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The ninth and tenth Sorts are ſhrubby 
Plants, which are preſerved in ſome curious 
Gar dens for Variety. Theſe may be alſo pro- 
pagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on a 


moderate Hot-bed in the Spring; and when 


the Plants are come up, they ſhould be tranſ- 


planted into ſeparate Pots, filled with light 


freſh Earth, and then plunged into the Hot- 
bed again, obſerving to ſhade them from the 
Sun until they have taken Root; after which 
Time they ſhould have a large Share of freſh 
Air in warm Weather, and muſt be frequently 
watered. About the middle of May, theſe 
Plants ſhould be inured to bear the open 
Air by degrees; and in June, they may be 
placed abroad in a ſheltered Situation, where 
they may remain during the ſummer Seaſon ; 
and in Autumn they muſt be removed into 
the Green-houſe, and managed as hath been 
directed for the fifth Sort mentioned in the 
former Volume of the Gardeners Dictionary. 
'Theſe Plants continue a long time in Flower, 
ſo are worthy of a Place in every curious 
Garden, for the ſake of Variety. 

The eleventh Sort is a Native of the Cape 
1 Hope, and the thirteenth grows on the 

ountains in the Kingdom of Chily in the 
Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, where it is uſed by the 
Indians, to cure Pleuriſies, and all Com- 
plaints of the Side. Theſe two Sorts are of 
low Growth, ſeldom riſing higher than the 
common Sort; but are too tender to live in 
the open Air in England; ſo they ſhould 
be planted in Pots, and preſer ved in the Green- 
houſe in Winter. Theſe may be propagated 
by Seeds as the two former Sorts. 

The other Sorts are all of them Natives of 
Virginia, Maryland, New England, and ſeveral 
other Places in the North of America; ſo are 
hardy enough to live in the open Air in 
England, provided they are planted in a warm 
Situation, and on a light Soil. Theſe are very 
pretty Plants, and require very little 'Trouble 
to cultivate them ; for after they are come up 
from Seeds, the only Care they require, is 
to keep them clear from Weeds, and in very 
dry Weather to water them while they are 
young ; for when they have obtained Strength, 
they will not be in much Danger of ſuffering 


by Drought ; for the Roots run prett 


deep into the Ground, fo will find Nouriſh- 
ment to ſupport them. 

The Root of the twelfth Sort hath been 
long uſed by the Sexegaw Indians to cure the 
Bite of the Rattle-ſnake, which, if taken in 
Time, is an infallible Remedy, And of late 
Years it hath been uſed by the Inhabitants of 
Virginia in many Diſorders, which are occaſi- 
oned by a thick ſizy Blood; ſo that the Root 
of this Plant, when its Virtues are fully known, 
may become oue of the moſt uſeful Medicines 
yet diſcovered. The thirteenth Sort, by the 
Account which Pere Feuillee gives of it, par- 
takes of the ſame Qualities with this, tho' the 
Indians uſe it differently; for he ſays they 
make a Decoction of the Plant, which they 
drink to cure the Pain of the Side ; whereas the 
Senegaw Indians uſe the Root of the twelfth 
Sort, which they powder and generally carry 


leſt they ſhould be bit by the Rattle-{, 
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about them, when they travel in the Woods, 
and whenever this happens, they take a — 
= of the Powder inwardly, and apply ſome 
of it to the Part bitten, which is a ſure 
Remedy. 


POLY GONA'TUM, Solomon's-ſea]. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume 
are ; 

1. PoLYGONATUuM latiſolium maximum 
SN P. The greateſt broad-leaved Solomon's. 
eal. 

2. PoLY60NATUM latifolium, hellebori albi 
foliis. C. B. P. Broad-leaved Solomon's-ſeal, 
with Leaves like the white Hellebore. 

3. PoLycoNATUM latifolium, fore major 
odoro. C. B. P. Broad- lea ved Solomon's-ſeal, 
with a large ſweet Flower. 

4. PoLy6o0NATuM Orientale latifolium, flore 
parvo. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern broad-leay'd So- 
lomon's-ſeal, with a ſmall Flower. 

5. PoLY6ONATUM anguſtifolium non ramo- 
ſum. C. B. P. Narrow-leaved unbranched Solo- 
mon's-ſeal. 

6. PoLyconaTUuM anguſtiſolium ramoſum, 
- * P. Narrow-leaved branching Solomon's- 

eal. 

7. Poryconarum Americanum ſcandens 
altiſſimum, foliis tamni. Plum. The talleſt 
climbing American Solomon's-ſeal, 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts grow very tall, 
provided they are planted: in a pretty good 
Soil. In a moiſt Seaſon it is common for theſe 
to be upward of three Feet high, whereas the 
ordinary Sort ſeldom riſes above half that 
Height. 'The Leaves of theſe Sorts are alſo 
very large, ſo that they make a handſome 
Appearance in the Borders of large Gardens. 

The third Sort hath broader Leaves than 
the common Sort, but doth not grow much 
higher. The Flowers of this Sort, being larger, 
and having an agreeable Scent, render it 
worthy of a Place in large Gardens. 

The fourth Sort was diſcovered by Dr. 
Tournefort in the Levant, but is not common 
in Europe : this hath a broader Leaf than the 
common Sort, and the Flower is much ſmaller. 
It is preſerved in ſome curious Botanic Gardens, 
for the ſake of Variety. 

The fifth and fixth Sorts are very different 
from either of the former : theſe have four or 
five Leaves, produced at each Joint, which 
are much longer and narrower than thoſe of 
the common Sort, ſo that they make a very 
different Appearance; therefore ſhould be al- 
lowed a Place in large Gardens for the ſake of 
Variety. 

All theſe Sorts are as hardy as the common 
Solomon's-ſeal, and may be propagated by 
parting of their Roots, in the ſame manner as 
is directed in the former Volume of the 
Gardeners Dictionary, for the common Sort. 

The ſeventh Sort is a Native of the warmeſt 
Parts of America, where it grows in | 
Woods, and climbs on whatever 'Trees grow 
near it, by the Help of which it riſes to 4 
great Height. This produces its Flowers in 
long Bunches, ſomewhat like the black mo 
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The Seeds of this Plant were ſent from Cam- 
chy, by Mr. Robert Millar Surgeon. 'This 
ant muſt be preſerved in Stoves, otherwiſe 

it will not live thro the Winter in this 


Country; it may be propagated by Seeds, 


which ſhould be ſown on a Hot-bed early in 
the Spring; and when the Plants are come 
up, chey ſhould be treated in the ſame man- 
ner as hath been directed for Dioſcorea : with 
which Management this Plant will thrive, and 
produce Flowers in this Country. 


POPULUS, The Poplar-tree. 
To this Article muſt be added; 

PoexuLus nigra Caroliniana, folio maximo, 
gemmis balſamum odoratiſſimum fundentibus. 
Catesb. The Carolina black Poplar, with the 
largeſt Leaf, from whoſe Buds iſſue a very 
ſweet Balſam. 

This Sort of Poplar-tree grows by the Sides 
of Rivers, and in other moiſt Places, in South 
Carolina, where it riſes to be a very large 
Tree, The young Branches .of this 'Tree are 
commonly angular, ſometimes having three, 
and at xy times four Angles. 'The Leaves 
are much broader, and are not ſo pointed, as 
thoſe of the common black Poplar. 'The Buds 
of the Leaves are very large, andin the Spring, 
juſt before they puſh, there iſſues out of them 
a very ſweet Balſam. 

Altho* this Tree is a Native of a much 
warmer Country than England, yet it is hardy 
enough to endure the Cold of our Winters in 
the open Air; and may be propagated by Cut- 
tings, in the ſame manner as the common black 
Poplar: the beſt Time to Plant theſe Cuttings, 
is in the Beginning of March. Theſe Cuttings 
ſhould be about a Foot or fourteen Inches long, 
and ſhould be planted fix or eight Inches in the 
Ground. If the Spring ſhould prove dry, they 
muſt be frequently watered until they have 
made Roots ; after which Time they will re- 
ons no farther Care, but to keep them clear 

om Weeds. Theſe Cuttings will be rooted 
enough to bear tranſplanting in one Lear; fo 
the March following they ſhould be removed, 
and planted either in a Nurſery, where they 
may be trained up to Stems, or in the Places 
where they are deſigned to remain, which muſt 
be in a moiſt Soil, where they will grow to 
be large Trees; and being intermixed with 
other Trees of the ſame Growth, will make 
an agreeable Diverſity, 


PSEUDOACACIA, Falſe Acacia. 
To this Article muſt be added; 

I. PsEUDoACAacla Americana, flore pyrami- 
dato coccineo. Plum. Cat. Falſe Acacia of 
America, with ſcarlet Flowers, growing in a 
Pyramid. 

2. PsEUpDoAcacrta Americana, filiquis ala- 
ns. Plum. Cat. Falſe Acacia of America, with 
winged Pods. 

3. PsEUnoaAcacla Americana latiſolia, flo- 
ribys Purpureis. Plum. Cat. Falſe Acacia of 
America, with a broad Leaf, and purple 

Owers. | | = 

4. PsEUDLACACIA Americana ingens, fructu 
"neo, nigra maculd notato. Plum. Cat. Falſe 
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Acacia of America, with a ſcarlet Fruit, marked 
with black Spots. 4 = | 
5. PsEUbDoacacia Americana, fraxini folio, 
floribus violaceis. Plum. Cat. Falſe Acacia 1 
America, with an Aſn- leaf, and violet-coloure 
Flowers. 4 

The firſt, third and fifth Sorts, grow plen- 
tifully about Carthagena in New Spain, as 
alſo at Campechy : in both theſe Places they 
were obſerved by the late Dr. Milliam Houſtbun, 
who ſent Seeds of theſe Kinds to England. 

The ſecond Sort grows plentifully in all the 
low Lands of 7amaica, and is called by the 
Inhabitants Dogwood, The Bark of this Tree, 
bruiſed and thrown into ſtanding Waters, 
where Fiſh are, will intoxicate them for a 
time, ſo that they turn up their Bellies, and 
float on the Surface of the Water ; by which 
Method the Indians and Negro's take great 
Quantities of Fiſh, which, when caught by this 
Method, are eſteemed very wholeſome. 

The fourth Sort is alſo pretty common in 
moſt of the Engliſh Settlements in the West- 
Indies, and in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies it is very 
common. 'The Seeds of this Tree are of a 
beautiful ſcarlet Colour, having a large black 
Spot on the Eye. 'This was formerly brought 
into England by the Name of Anacock. 

All theſe Sorts of falſe Acacia are very 
tender Plants, ſo will not thrive in this Country, 
unleſs they are preſerved in Stoves. They 
may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown early in the Spring, in Pots filled with 
rich Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of 
'Tanners-bark ; and when the Plants are come 
up, they ſhould be each tranſplanted into a 
{ſeparate Pot, filled with rich Earth, and plunged 
again into the Hot-bed, being careful to ſhade 
them until they have taken new Root ; after 
which Time they ſhould have freſh Air ad- 
mitted to them every. Day, in proportion to 
the Warmth of the Seaſon, and they muſt be 
frequently watered in warm Weather, With 
this Management the Plants will make good 
Progreſs, ſo that towards the End of Fuly, 
they will have filled the Pots with their Roots; 
when they ſhould be ſhifred into other Pots 
ſomewhat larger, and may be plunged into the 
Hot-bed again, where they may remain till 
towards Michaelmas, when they ſhould be 
removed into the Stove, and plunged into the 
Bark-bed, where they muſt be kept warm 
during the winter Seaſon, and ſhould be fre- 
quently refreſhed with Water; but it mult be 


given to them in ſmall Quantity in cold 


Weather. The following Spring theſe Plants 


ſhould be ſhifted into freſh Earth, and if they 
have made good Progreſs, they will require 
Pots a little larger than the former : the Hot- 
bed in the Stove ſhould alſo be refreſhed with 
ſome new 'Tan at this Seaſon, to renew. 
its Heat, and the Plants plunged therein; which 
will cauſe them to puſh early in the Summer, 
ſo that they will have Time to make good 
Progreſs before Winter. During the ſummer. 
Seaſon, the Plants ſhonld have a large Share 
of free Air in warm Weather, and require 
Plenty of Water; their Leaves ſhould alſo be. 
frequently waſhed to cleanſe them from Fs 
; Otner- 
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otherwiſe they will not grow very faſt. In 
two or three Years theſe Plants will prpduce 
their Flowers, when they will make an agreeable 
Variety amongſt other tender exotic Plants in 
the Stove. 
The Seeds of the fourth Sort are ſo hard 
as often to remain a whole Year in the Ground, 
before the Plants appear, eſpecially if the Earth 
in the Pots be not conſtantly watered ; ſo that 
if the Pots are not preſerved in a proper 'Tem- 
perature of Heat in Winter, the Seeds will rot : 
therefore the beſt Method to make the Seeds 
vegetate in a ſhort time, is to lay them un- 
der a Pot of Earth in the Tan-bed, as hath 
been directed for the Bonduc, and other hard 
Indian Seeds. 


PTARMICA, Sneezwort. 

To this Article muſt be added ; 

1. PrARMuIcA incana bumilis, foliis lacini- 
atis, abſintbhii æmulis. H. L. Dwarf-hoary 
Sneezwort, with jagged Leaves, reſembling 
Wormwood. 

2. Praxwica Alpina, foliis anguſtis, partim 
ſerratis, partim integris. Bocce. Muſ. Alpine 
Sneezwort, with narrow Leaves, Part of which 
are ſawed on their Edges, and the other Part 
are whole. 

3. PrakMica Cretica fruteſcens, ſantoline 
facie. Inſt. R. H. Shrubby Sneezwort of Crete, 
with the Appearance of Lavender-cotton. 

4. Prazmica Orientalis, foliis criſtatis. 
Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Sneezwort, with creſted 
Leaves. 

5. Prarxmica Orientalis, foliis criftatis 
longioribus, & capitulis majoribus. Wurn. Cor. 
Eaſtern Sneezwort, with longer creſted Leaves, 
and larger Heads, 

6. PrarMIca Orientalis, ſantoline folio, 
flore majore. Teurn. Cor. Faſtern Sneezwort, 
with a lavender-cotton Leaf, and a larger 
Flower. 

7. Prax IHA Orientalis, ſantolinæ folio, 
fore minore. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Sneezwort, 
with a lavender-cotton Leaf, and a ſmaller 
Flower. 

8. Prarmica Orientalis, foliis tanaceti in- 
canis, flore aureo. Journ. Cor. Eaſtern Sneez- 
wort, with hoary Tanſcy- leaves, and a golden 
Flower. | 

9. PrARMuICA Orientalis, foliis tanaceti in- 
canis, ſemifloſculis florum pallide Iuteis. Tourn. 
Cor. Eaſtern Sneezwort, with hoary Tanſey- 
leaves, whoſe Half-florets are of a pale yellow 
Colour. 

10. Prarmica Orientalis, foliis tanaceti 
incanis, ſemifloſculis florum brevioribus, Tourn. 
Cor. Eaſtern Sneezworr, with hoary Tanſey- 
leaves, whoſe Half-florets are very ſhort. 

11. PraxuIcA Orientalis, ſantolinæ folio, 
radice repente. Eaſtern Sneezwort, with a 
layender-cotton Leaf, and a creeping Root. 

12. PTARMICA Orientalis, tanaceti folio 
E& facie, flore minimo. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern 


Sneezwort, with the Leaf and Face of Tanſey, 
and the leaſt Flower. | 

13. Prarmica Orientalis incana, foliis 
pennatis, ſemifloſculis florum vix conſpicuis. 
Tourn. Cor. Hoary Eaſtern Sneez wort, with 
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winged Leaves, and the Half- 
diſcernible. . 8955 ſcarcely 
14. PTarMICA Orientalis, foliis a 
conjugatis. Tourn. Cor. Ealkeln acl ay 
with ſilvery conjugated Leaves. a 
All theſe Sorts of Prarmica are hardy enou 
ph 
to endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters 
in the open Air, provided they are planted in 
a dry lean Soil; for when they are in a moiſt 
rich Soil, they grow very luxuriant in the 
Summer, and are filled with Juice, which 
renders them leſs capable to reſiſt the Cold 
than when they are more ſtunted and woody ; 
and they make a much better Appearance. 
when they grow ſlowly, than if they were 
. ray e .q in their Growth ; becauſe 
they appear more hoary, and produce a or 
Number of Flowers. 3 ns 
They may be all (except the eleventh Sort) 
propagated by Cuttings in the ſummer Months 
which ſhould be planted in a ſhady Border of 
freſh Earth, and muſt be conſtantly watered, 
until they have taken Root; after which Time 
they will require no farther Care, but to keep 
them clear from Weeds, until Aſichaelnas, 
when they ſhould be carefully taken up, and 
tranſplanted where they are deſigned to remain; 
which muſt be done fo early in the Autumn, 
that they may have Time to get good Roots, 
before the Froſt comes on, otherwiſe they will 
be in Danger of ſuffering greatly. The eleventh 
Sort propagates itſelf by its creeping Roots 
very faſt, ſo requires to be confined; otherwiſe 
it will ſpread and intermix with whatever 
Plants grow near it. This is alſo a very hardy 
Plant, but being of humble Growth, makes 
no very good Figure in a Garden; ſo is ſeldom 
preſerved, but by thoſe Perſons who are curi- 
ous in Botany, for the ſake of Variety. 
Altho' theſe Plants do not produce very 
beautiful Flowers, yet they may be diſpoſed in 
large Gardens, ſo as to make a very agreeable 
Diverſity ; for their hoary Leaves of different 
Shapes, when intermixed with other hardy 
Plants of the ſame Growth, on ſmall Hillocks, 
will have a pretty Effect; and as they retain 
their Leaves all the Winter, ſo at that Seaſon 
they add to the Variety : and in Summer, 
when their Flowers are produced, they alter 
the Proſpect ſo as to be very agreeable. 
They are all of them low Plants: the talleſt 
and moſt ſhrubby of them ſeldom riſes above 
two Feet high, and the others not half ſo 
high, ſo that they ſhould not be mixed with 
larger Plants, becauſe thoſe would overbear 
and deſtroy them. When theſe Plants are 
well rooted, they require no other Culture, 
but to keep them clear from Weeds ; for 
their Roots will abide many Years, provided 
they are not deſtroyed by very ſevere Frolts, 
which ſeldom happen in England. 


PULMONARTA, Lungwort. 

To this Article muſt be added; 

1. PuLMONARIA vulgaris latiſolia, fore 
albo. Inft. R. H. Common broad-leaved Lung: 
wort, with a white Flower. | 

2. PuLMONARIA Alpina, foliis mollibus ſub- 


rotundis, flore ceruleo. Inſt. R. H. Alpine gps 4 
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bort, with ſoft roundiſh Leaves, and a blue 
of: 557 | 

"— PULMONARIA anguſtifolia, caruleo fore. 
B. Narrow-leaved Lungwort, with a blue 

Flower. | | . 

4. PULMONARIA Alpina, anguſto folio, Ita- 
lica. Bocc. Muſ. Narrow-leaved Alpine Lung- 
ay PULMONARIA © mitis, 3 odore. 
Boce. Muſ. Mild Lungwort ſmelling like 
Strawberries. | 

6. PULMONARIA Cretica annua, calyce ve- 
ficario. Inſt. R. H. Annual Lung wort of Candy, 
with a bladder Flower- cup. 

7. PuLMONARIA Viridi, ſubrotundo, non 
maculato folio. Boce, Muſ. Green Lungwort, 
with a roundiſh unſpotted Leaf. 

8. PuLMONARIA Chia, echii folio verru- 
coſa, calyce veſicario, flore albo. Tourn. Cor. 
Lungwort of the Iſland Scio, with a warted 
Vipers-bugloſs-leaf, a bladdered Flower-cup, 
and a white Flower. 

9. PuLmonarTa Lesbia, echii folio verru- 
coſo, calyce veſicario, flore cœruleo. Tourn. Cor. 
Lungwort of Lesbos, with a warted Vipers- 
bugloſs-leaf, a bladdered Flower-cup, and a 
blue Flower. 

10. PuLMONARIA Orientalis, calyce veſi- 
cario, foliis echii, fore purpureo infundibuli- 
formi. Journ. Cor. Eaſtern Lungwort, with a 
bladdered Flower-cup, a Vipers-bugloſs-leaf, 
and a purple funnel- ſhaped Flower. 

11, PuLMONARIA Orientalis, calyce veſi- 
cario, foliis echii, flore albo infundibuliformi. 
Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Lungwort, with a blad- 
dered Flower- cup, a Vipers-bugloſs-leaf, and 
a white funnel-ſhaped Flower. 

The firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, fifth and 
ſeventh Sorts, are abiding Plants, which may 
be propagated by _ of their Roots: the 
beſt Time for doing of this is in Autumn, 
that they may be rooted before the Froſt 
comes on, 'They ſhould have a ſhady Situa- 
tion, and a freſh undunged Soil, in which 
they will thrive better than a rich Soil. 

The other Sorts are annual, ſo are propa- 
gated only by Seeds. 'The beſt Time to ſow 
theſe is in Autumn, ſoon after they are ripe; 
for the Plants will reſiſt the Cold of our 
Winters very well, ſo will flower early the 
following Summer, and good Seeds may be 
obtained ; whereas thoſe which are ſown in 
the Spring, do ſometimes miſcarry. Theſe 
Seeds ſhould be ſown where they are deſigned 
to remain; for the Plants do not ſucceed very 
well, when they are tranſplanted. When the 

lants come up, they require no other 
Culture, but to keep them clear from Weeds; 
and, where they are too cloſe, to thin them. If 
theſe Plants are permitted to ſcatter their 
Seeds, the Plants will come up, and be bet- 
ter than when they are ſown. All theſe Plants 
are preſerved by the Curious in Botany, but 
they have no great Beauty, ſo are not often 
kept in other Gardens. | | 


PULSATILLA, Paſque-flower. 


To this Article muſt be added ; 
Vor. II. 


p U 


I. PutsATILLA folio tenuius inciſo, & flore 
minore, ſive paluſtris. C B. P. Marſh Paſque- 
flower, with fine- cut Leaves, and à ſmaller 
Flower. WEN 

2. PULsATILLA folio tennius inciſo, ſeu pa- 
luſtris, flore dilutiore. H. R. Par. Marſh Paſque- 
flower, with a fine-cut Leaf, and a paler 
Flower, | 

3. PULSATILLA apii folio, vernalis, fore 
majore. C. B. P. Spring Paſque-flower, with a 
{mallage Leaf, and a Jarger Flower. | 

4. PULSATILLA apii folio, vernalis, fore 
minore. C. B. P. Spring Paſque-flower, with a 
ſmallage Leaf, and a ſmaller Flower. 2 
5. PorsATILLA apii folio, autumnalis. Q B. P. 
Smallage-leaved Paſque- flower, of the Au- 
tumn. 

6. PursATILLA folio anemones ſecundæ, 
ſive ſubrotundo. C. B. P. Paſque-flower with 
a roundiſh Leaf. 

7. PuLsaTILLAa Pyrenaica, flore albo duplici. 
H. R. Par. Paſque-flower of the Pyrenees, 
with a double white Flower. | 

8. Puls ATIILLA Iutea, paſtinace ſylweſtris 


folio. C. B. P. Yellow Paſque- flower, with a 


wild Parſnip- leaf. | 

9. PuLsATILLA Orientalis, tenuiſſime diviſa 
& willoſa, fore rubro. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern 
Paſque-flower, with a hairy finely-divided 
Leaf, and a red Flower. 

Io. PulsaTILLa Africana, multifido fore, 
apii folio rigido. Raii Supp. African Paſque- 
flower, with a multifid Flower, and a ſtiff ſmal - 
lage Leaf, | 

All -theſe Sorts (except the laſt) are very 
hardy Plants, which may be propagated by 
Seeds, in the ſame manner as is directed in 
the former Volume of the Gardeners Dictionary. 
Theſe ſhould have a pretty ſtrong loamy Soil, 
and a moiſt Situation, where they will thrive, 
and produce their Flowers, 

The laſt Sort is a tender Plant, which muſt 
be ſheltered in Winter, otherwiſe it will not 
live in this Climate, This is alſo propagated 
by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown, ſoon after it is 
ripe, in Boxes or Pots, which ſhould be placed in 
a ſhady Situation, and frequently refreſhed with 
Water. In Autumn the Plants will come up, 
when they ſhould be removed into a Situa- 
tion where they may have more Sun, and 
in dry Weather they muſt be frequently 
watered, Towards the Middle or latter End 
of October, when the Nights begin to be cold, 
the Plants muſt be removed, and placed uns 
der a Hot-bed Frame, where they may be 
ſcreened from hard Froſts; but in mild Weather 
they ſhould have as much free Air as poſſible. 
In the following Spring, the Plants ſhould be 
tranſplanted each into a ſeparate Pot filled 
with freſh undunged Earth, and placed where 
they may enjoy the Morning Sun, where 
they ſhould remain all the Seaſon while they - 
are expoſed ; and in dry Weather they muſt 
be frequently watered; and every Winter 
they ſhould be ſheltered under a Frame as 
before. With this Management the Plants will 
thrive and flower every Year, and ſometimes 

will produce good Seeds. 
F ff ; PYROLA, 
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PYROLA, Winter-green. 
The Cbaracters are; 
It bath a roſe-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of 
ſeveral Leaves, which are placed circularly : 
out of whoſe Cup riſes the Pointal ending in a 
Proboſcis, which afterwards turns to a roundiſh 
Fruit, which is channelled, generally umbel- 
lated, and conſiſting of five Cells, which are 
commonly full of ſmall Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. PyROLA rotundifolia major. C. B. P. Great 
rou nd- lea ved W inter- green. 

2. PyROL A rotundifolia minor. C B. P. Small 
round- leaved Winter- green. 

3. PrzoLa folio mucronato ſerrato. C. B. P. 
Winter-green with a pointed Leaf, ſawed on 
the Edges. | 

4. PrxoLa fruteſcens, arbuti folio. C. B. P. 
— Winter-green, with an Arbutus- 
leaf. 

The firſt Sort grows wild in many Places in 
the North of England, on moſſy Moors and 
Heaths, as alſo in ſhady Woods, ſo that ir is 
very difficult to preſerve in Gardens, in the 
Southern Parts. 

The other three Sorts are Natives of the 
Hills, in Germany, Italy, and Hungary. Theſe 


are all of them very difficult to cultivate in. 


Gardens; for as they grow on = cold 
Hills, and in a moſſy mooriſh Soil, 

they are removed to a better Soil, and in a 
warmer Situation, they ſeldom continue long. 
The beſt Time to tranſplant theſe Plants into 
Gardens, is about Michaelmas ; when they 
ſhould be taken up with Balls of Earth to their 
Roots, and planted in a ſhady Situation, and 
on a moiſt undunged Soil, where they ſhould 
be frequently watered in dry Weather, other- 
wiſe they will not thrive. Some of theſe 
Plants may be planted in Pots, which ſhould 
be filled with Earth as nearly reſembling that 
in which they naturally grow as poſſible ; 
and place them in a ſhady Situation, where 
if they are conſtantly watered in dry Weather, 
they will thrive very well. 


The Leaves of the firſt Sort are ſhaped like 


thoſe of the Pear-tree, from whence the Name 
was given to it ; theſe Leaves are of a deep 
green Colour, and continue moſt part of 
the Year; but there is no great Beauty in their 
Flowers, tho' for Variety they are admitted 
into many curious Gardens. | 

The firſt Sort is ordered by the College of 
Phyſicians to be uſed in Medicine, and is 
generally brought over from Switzerland, 
amongſt other vulnerary Plants ; amongſt which 
Claſs this Plant is ranged, and by ſome hath 
been greatly commended. 


PYRUS, 'The Pear-tree. 

To this Article muſt be added ; 

1. L'AukaTE, i. e. The Aurate, is an ex- 
cellent Pear: it ripens the middle of July. It 
is a large Pear ſhaped like the Muſcat, but is 
red on the Side next the Sun; this is at pre- 
ſent very rare in England. 

2.1 'Erarqur, ou BEA U-PRESENT, i. e. The 


fine Preſent ; it is alſo called Saint Samſon, 


o when 


PY 


This is a large long green Pear, wi 
< — next yo The Fleſh is — 
a v Stalk, and ripens the Þ 
ginning el ie Be 
3. Ls RovssELET DE RErus, it is an ex- 
cellent Pear, about the Size of the Katharine 
or a little larger; it is ruſſet on the Side nent 
the Sun, and of a browniſh yellow Colour 
on the other Side. It ripens the End of 
Auguſt. | 
4. L'Eeixe Ex, i. e. The Summer Thorn. 
This is a large long Pear, with a ſmooth 
Skin : the Fleſh is melting, and ſomewhar per- 
fumed. This is placed amongſt the good 
Pears. It ripens the Beginning of September. 
5. La Porixt D'otvs, i.e. The E 


P 
ſo named from the Figure of its Fra, whit 
is ſhaped like an Egg. This is a large good 
Pear of a greeniſh Colour, ſtriped with Red on 
the Side next the Sun; the Fleſh is tender and 
half-buttery, and hath a high Flavour. This 
comes from Germany, where it is greatly 
eſteemed, It ripens the Beginning of p- 
tember. 

6. Oxance Turieees. The Orange 
Tulip is a large round Pear, which is very 
red on the Side next the Sun, but greeniſh 
on the other Side; the Fleſh is half-breaking, 
and a little ſtony, but hath an agreeable 
Flavour: it ripens the Beginning of $p- 
tember. 

J. La MansveETTE. This Pear greatly re- 
ſembles the Winter Boncretien in its Fruit, 
Wood, and Leaves, but is ſmaller at the Eye. 
It is half-breaking, and hath an agreeable 
Flavour. It ripens the End of September. This 
Pear is greatly eſteemed in Flanders. 

8. LE Muscat D ALLEMAN, i. e. The 
German Muſcat. 'This is an excellent Pear, more 
long than round, of the Shape of the Winter- 
royal; but is leſs toward the Eye, and is 
more ruſſet, and of a red Colour next the 
Sun; it is buttery, melting, and a little musky. 
This is in Eating in March, April, and ſome- 
times in May, if it keeps ſo long. 

9. La BexGAMOTTE DE HOLLANDE, i. e. 
The Hollands Bergamot: it is large and round, 
of the Shape of the ordinary Bergamot. The 
Colour is greeniſh, the Fleſh is half · buttery 
and tender ; the Juice is highly flavoured. 
This is a very good Pear, and will keep till 
May. 

10. La Polxt pt NaAPLEs, i. e. The Pear 
of Naples. This is a pretty large, long, greeniſh 
Pear ; the Fleſh is half-breaking, the Juice is 
ſweet, and a little vinous. It is in Eating in 
March. I am in Doubt whether this Pear is 
not in ſome Places taken for a Saint German ; 
for there is a Pear in ſome Gardens, very like 
the Saint Germain, which will keep till April. 
on this Pear agrees with the Characters o 
that. g 

The Method of planting and pruning of 
Pears being fully exhibited in the former 
Volume of the Gardeners Dictionary, I ſhall 
not repeat it in this Place. ; 
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UERCUS, The Oak: tree. 

Io this Article muſt be added; 

1. OvERCUs, par va, ſive 2 e Gracorum, 
63 Eſculus Plinii. C. B. P. The tweet Oak. 

2. Quexcvs calyce biſpido, glande minore. 
0 B. B. Oak with ſmall Acorns, having 
a prickly Cup. | 4 

3. Quescus Burgundiaca, calyce hiſpido. 
CB. P. The Burgundy Oak, whoſe Acorns 
have prickly Cups. ; | 

4. Quezxcus pedem vix ſuperans. C. B. P. 
Dwarf Oak. 0 | 

5. Quxxcus foliis molli lanugine pubeſcen- 
tibus. C. B. P. Oak with ſoft woolly Leaves. 

6. Quexcus gallam exiguæ nucis magnitu- 
dine ferens. C. B. P. Oak which bears ſmall 
Calls not larger than Nuts. 

7, Quercus foliis muricatis, non lanugi- 
noſis, galld ſuperiori ſimili. C. B. P. Oak with 

ickly Leaves, which are not woolly, bearing 
Galls like the former. | 

8. Quexcvs foliis muricatis, minor. C. B. P. 
Smaller Oak, with prickly Leaves. 

9.,Quezxcus latifolia, magno fructu, calyce 
tubercults obſito. Tourn. Cor. Broad-leaved Oak, 
with large Acorns, whoſe Cups are beſet with 
Tubercles. 

10. Quexcus Orientalis, glande cylindri- 
formi, longo pediculo inſidente. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaſtern Oak, with cylindrical Acorns growing 
on long Footſtalks. 

11, Quercus Orientalis, caſtanecæ folio, 
glande recondita in cupula craſſa E ſquamoſa. 
Journ. Cor. Eaſtern Oak, with a cheſnut Leaf, 
whoſe Acorns are cloſely ſhut up in a thick 
ſcaly Cup. | 

12. Quexcus Orientalis anguſtifolia, glaude 
minori, cupula crinita. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Oak, 
with a narrow Leaf, and a ſmaller Acorn, 
whoſe Cup is hairy. 

13, Quexcus Orientalis latifolia, glande 
maxima, cupula crinita. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern 


Oak, with a broad Leaf, and the largeſt Acorn, 


whole Cup is hairy. 

14. Quexcus Orientalis latifolia, foliis ad 
coſtam pulchre inciſis, glande maxima, cupula 
crinita. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern broad-leaved Oak, 
whoſe Leaves are finely cut to the Stalks, and 
a very large Acorn, whoſe Cup is hairy. 

15. Quexcus Orientalis, folio ſubrotundo 
minori, glande magna ſtriata. Tourn. Cor, Eaſtern 
Oak with a ſmaller roundiſh Leaf, and a large 
ſtriated Acorn: 

16. Quzzcus Orientalis, folio ſubrotundo, 


teviter  inciſo, fructu minori cylindriformi. 


Turn. Cor. Eaſtern Oak, with a roundiſh 

non, lightly cut in, and a ſmaller cylindrical 
ruit. | 

In. Quercus, an potius, Ilex Marilandica, 


folio longo anguſto ſalicis. Raii Hiſt, The 


ſwamp willow Oak of Maryland. 


&. 


Water or: 


18. Quexovs [empervirens, fuliis oblongi 
non ſinuatis. Baniſt. Live jth 8 1 
19. Qurxxcus (forte) Marilandica, folio 
trifido, ad ſaſſafras accedente. Rau Hiſt. The 
black Oak of Maryland. 
20. Quercus folio non errato, in ſummijate 
friangulo. Catesby Hiſt. Nat. Carolin. The 


„ 


21. Qu =p C 1 88 virentibus venis, 
muricata. Catesb. Hiſt. Nat. Carolin. ite 
Oak of Carolina. 1 6 on, F4R 
FR. Q A ERC 4 bumilior, ſalicis iy breviore. 

tesb. Hiſt. Nat. Carolin. Dwarf Hipbl, 
willow Gal. mY | — | 1 

23. Qurxcus eſculi diuiſura, foliis am- 
gie be aculeatis. Pluk. Phyt. 84 Oak of 
Maryland. n 

24. Quercus Mariana, olex folio, glande 
parvd compreſſo, ad apiculam eleganter radiato. 
Pluk. Mautiſ. Swamp Spaniſh Oak 5 

25. Quercus Mariana, muricatis caſtane 
foliis ſubtus villoſis. Pluk. Mant. Champion 
cheſnut Oak of Maryland. OO 

The eight firſt-mentioned Sorts grow on 
the Hills in Spain, Portugal, Germany and 
Hungary, from whence their Acorns may be 
obtained ; which ſhould be ſown after the 
manner directed for the common Sorts, in 
the former Volume of the Gardeners Dictio- 
nary ; for altho' ſome of theſe Sorts naturally 
grow in Countries which are warmer than 
England, yet they will thrive as well as the 
common Sort in the open Air. 

The next eight Sorts were diſcovered by 
Dr. Tournefort in the Levant, and ſome of the 
Sorts have been introduced into the Engliſh 
Gardens, where they thrive, and are as hardy 
as the common Sort. | 

The other nine Sorts are Natives of the cold 
Parts of America: moſt of them grow in New 
England, Virginia and Maryland, and other 
Places on the Continent, where the Woods 
have not been cleared. Theſe moſt of them 
delight in a Soil which is moiſt ; for in dry 
Land they do not thrive well. 'They may be 
propagated by ſowing of their Acorns, after 
the ſame manner as the common Sort; but 
as theſe muſt be procured from America, (there 
being none of theſe Trees in England which 
produce Fruit at preſent) ſo they ſhould be 
put up in Sand, ſoon after they are ripe, and 
forwarded to England : for all Sorts of Acorns 
are ſubject to periſh, if they are not planted, 
or put up in Sand, in a very little Time after 
they fall from the Trees: ſo that it is more 
difficult to tranſport theſe Seeds, than thoſe of 
moſt other Plants. e 

When the Acorns arrive, they ſhould be 
planted as ſoon as poſſible ; for if they are 
good, it will be near two Months from the 
Time of ſowing to the appearing of the Plants ; 
and the earlier theſe come up in the Spring, 
the more Time they will have to get Strength 
before Winter, ſo will be in leſs Danger of 
ſuffering from the Cold. For while theſe 
Plants are very young and tender, they are 
often injured by ſevere Froſt ; tho', when they 
have obtained Strength, they will endure the 
greateſt Cold of our Winters — 9 

ere- 


Therefore, if the firſt Winter after the Plants 
come up from Acorns, ſhould prove very ſe- 
vere, it, will be proper to ſcreen them from 


the Froſt ; which may be done by laying ſome 


* 


Branches of Oak, with the decayed Leaves 
on them, or ſome dry Fern or Furze over them, 
which will prevent the Froſt from penetratin 

deep in the Ground; and theſe lying 


v 
bollow, will admit a ſufficient Quantity of 
Air to the Plants, to prevent their taking 


the Mould, which is very injurious to them. 
Aker the firſt Year, theſe Sorts may be treated 
in the ſame manner as the common Oak, by 
tranſplanting them into Nurſeries, or the 
Places where they are to remain. 

Theſe Sorts of Oak are all of them infe- 
rior to the common Sort of our own Growth, in 
regard to their Timber, ſo ſhould not be cuk 
tivated for that Purpoſe : but as ſome of them 
have large beautiful Leaves, ſo they make an 
agreeable Variety, when mixed with other 
Trees in Gardens, and other ſmall Plantations. 
And as ſome of theſe Sorts are of very humble 
Growth, ſo they may be planted for Under- 
wood, in ſuch Plantations where they will 
have a good Effect; and many of the Sorts 


continue green throughout the Year, which 


renders them more valuable ; and thoſe Sorts 
whoſe Leaves are downy underneath, make a 
moſt agreeable Proſpect, when viewed at a 
Diſtance; for as the Wind turns up the Leaves, 
ſo they appear to be covered over with Silver ; 
and theſe Trees riſe to a great Height. 'There 
is one of the fifth Sort growing at Ragnal near 
Tucksford in Nottinghamſhire, which is upward 
of forty Feet high, and produces a great 
Number of Acorns almoſt every Year, from 
whence ſeveral Plants have been raiſed. But 
theſe Acorns being ſo cloſely ſhut up in their 
Cups, do not ripen well in a cold wet Seaſon. 
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ANDIA. 
The Characters are; 

It bath a Flower conſiſting of one Leaf, whoſe 
lower Part is tubulous, but the upper Part is 
expanded, and for the moſt part divided into 
five Segments ; the Flower is ſucceeded by an 
oval Fruit, baving but one Cell, which is filled 
2 flat cartilaginous Seeds ſurrounded by a 

ulp. 


There is but one Species of this Plant at pre- 
ſent known; (viz.) 

RANDIA fruteſcens, ſpinis bijugis, foliis ſub- 
rotundis, floribus albis. Houſt. Shrubby Ran- 
dia, with Spines growing two at a Joint, 
roundiſh Leaves, and white Flowers. This 
Plant is figured and deſcribed by Sir Hans 
Sloane in his Hiſtory of Jamaica, under the 
Title of Lycium forte, foliis ſubrotundis inte- 
gris, ſpinis & foliis ex adverſo ſitis. Vol. I. 
p. 40. 


8 twelve Feet in the Country 


This Shrub grows plentifully about 7 
Cruz, from whence the Seeds were a . 
the late Dr. Nilliam Houſtoun, who gave th. 


Name to it, in Honour to Mr. Jſaac Rand 


curious Botaniſt. 


This Shrub riſes to the ＋ r of ten or 
r e its Growth, 
and divides into a great Number of Branche: 
which are always produced by Pairs oppoſite. 
as are alſo the Leaves and Spines, The 
Flowers are ſmall, and of a white Colour, which 
are ſucceeded by hard oval- ſnaped Fruit, 
about the Size of a largeSpaniſh Nut, which i; 
on of flat Seeds incloſed in a ſoft blackiſh 
Pulp. 

It is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
fown early in the Spring, in Pots filled with 
light freſh Earth, and plunged into a Hot- bed 
of Tannere-bark: obſerving to water the Earth 
frequently to promote the Vegetation of the 
Seeds. When the Plants come up, they muſt 
have freſh Air admitted to them every Day 
when the Weather is warm, and they muſt 
be often refreſhed with Water. In about a 
Month's time after the Plants come up, they 
will be fit to tranſplant ; when they ſhould be 
carefully ſhaken out of the Pots, and each 
planted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with 
light freſh Earth, and then plunged into the 
Hot-bed again; where they muſt be ſcreened 
from the Sun until they have taken new Root, 
after which Time they muſt have Air · and 
Moifture in proportion to the Warmth of the 
Seaſon. The Plants may remain in the Hot-bed 
till toward Michaelmas, when the Nights begin 
to be cold; at which time they ſhould be re- 
moved into the Stove; and if they are plunged 
in the Bark-bed, it will greatly forward their 
Growth, tho they will live in the dry Stove, 
if they are kept in a moderate Temperature of 
Heat, and are frequently watered. During the 
two firſt Seaſons, while the Plants are young, 
it will be proper to keep them conſtantly in 
the Stove (but then their Leaves muſt be 
waſhed, whenever they contract Filth); which 
will bring them forward : but after the Plants 
have obtained Strength, they may be expoſed 
every Summer to the open Air, provided they 
are placed in a warm Situation: but in Winter 


they muſt be conſtantly placed in a Stove, 


and kept in a moderate Warmth ; otherwiſe 
they will not live in this Country. 

The Leaves of this Plant continue green 
throughout the Year, which renders the Plant 
valuable, becauſe it makes an agreeable Variety 
in the winter Seaſon, when mixed with other 
tender Plants. Sir Hans Sloaue found this 
Plant in the Iſland of Barbados. 


R APUNCULUS, Rampions. 
The Characters are; 

The Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, in its Form 
approaching to a Bell-ſhape ; but is ſo expanded 
and cut, that it almoſt repreſents the Figure of 
a Star. The Pointal is colnmonly ſplit into two 
borned Diviſions, and the Flower-cup becomes 
a Fruit, which is divided into three Cells, in- 
cloſing many ſmall Seeds, The 
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The Species are; | | 
I. COLES ſpicatus, C. B. P. Spiked 


ion. ä 
1 ſpicatus albus. C. B. P. 
Spiked Rampion, with a white Flower. 
 RayuncuLus Alpinus corniculatus. 
C B. P. Horned Rampion of the Alps. 

4. RAPUNCULUS ſcabioſæ capitulo cœruleo. 
o B. P. Rampions with blue ſcabious- like 
8 NcuLus ſcabioſe capitulo albo. 
CB. P. Rampion with white ſcabiouslike 

ds, 

* RAPUNCULUS ſpicatus, flore flaveſcente. 
Inft R. H. Spiked Rampion, with a yellowi 
Flower. F: ; 

J. RAPUNCULUS Creticus, ſeu pyrami- 
dalis altera. C. B. P. Pyramidal Rampion of 

ele. 

"7 RarUNcul us folio gramineo, Inſt. R. H. 
Graſs-leaved Rampion. 

9. RAPpUNCULUS Creticus petromarula, flore 
allo. Tourn. Cor- Rampion of Crete, with a 
white Flower, 

10. RayuNcuLvus Orientalis, foliis anguſtis 
dentatis. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Rampion, with 
narrow indented Leaves. 

11, RayuncuLus Orientalis anguſtifolius 
multicaulis totus floridus, Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern 
narrow-leaved Rampion, with many Stalks, 
filled with Flowers. 

12. RapuncuLus Orientalis, campanule 
pratenſis folio. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Rampion, 
with a meadow Belflower-leaf. 

13. RayuncuLvs Orientalis, foliis longio- 
ribus, aſperis & rigidis. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern 
Rampion, with longer rough ſtiff Leaves. 


14 RayuncuLus Orientalis altiſſimus, foliis 


glabris & rigidis. Tourn. Cor. The talleſt 
Eaſtern Rampion, with ſmooth ſtiff Leaves. 

15. RayuncuLvus Orientalis, beſperidis folio. 
Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Rampion, with a Dames- 
violet-leaf. 

Theſe are all of them hardy Plants, which 
will thrive in the open Air: they are propa- 
gated by Seed, which ſhould be ſown in 
Autumn; for if they are kept out of the 
Ground till the Spring, they frequently fail. 
Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown on a Bed of freſh 
undunged Earth, where they are deſigned to 
remain ; for they do not thrive ſo well when 
they are tranſplanted. 'Therefore the beſt 
Method is, to make ſmall Drills croſs the Bed, 
about eighteen Inches aſunder, and ſow the 
Seeds therein : then cover them lightly over 
with Earth; for if they are buried too deep, 
they will rot in the Ground, In about a Month 
after the Seeds are ſown, the Plants will come 
up; when they ſhould be diligently weeded, 
Which is all the Care they will require till 
Spring; at which Time the Plants ſhould be 
tanned where they are too cloſe ; ſo as to 
leave them ſix or ſeven Inches apart in the 
Rows; and afterwards they require no farther 
tention but to keep them clear from Weeds. 
In Fune the Plants will flower, and if the 
unmer prove favourable, they will produce 
Tipe Seeds. 

Vox. II. 
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As theſe Plants do not continue above twg 
or three Years, ſo there ſhould be Seeds ſown 
every other Year, to continue the Sorts ; for 
they are Plants which require little Trouble to 
cultivate them, and their Flowers make a p | 
Variety in large Gardens; therefore theyſhould 
be allowed a Place amongſt other hardy 
Flowers, 


RAPUNTIUM, Cardinal Flower. 
To this Article muſt be added; 

I. RayrunTIUM Americanum, floribus albis. 
Inſt. R. H. American Cardinal Flower, with 
white Flowers. 

2. RapuNTrrun Americanum, coccineo flore, 
lineis albis eleganter picto. Inſt. R. H. American 
Cardinal Flower, with a ſcarlet Flower, ele- 
gantly ſtriped with White. | 

3. RaevunTiuM Americanum altiſſimum, 
foliis cirſii, flore vireſcente. Plum. Cat. The 
talleſt American Cardinal Flower, with Leaves 
like the Melancholy-thiſtle, and greeniſh 
Flower 

4. RayunTium Americanum, foliis cirſfii 
lucidis, flore multiplici coccineo conglobato. 
Plum. Cat. American Cardinal Flower, with 
ſhining melancholy-thiſtle Leaves, and many 
ſcarlet Flowers growing in Cluſters. 

5. RaeunTium Americanum, trachelit 
folio, flore purpuraſcente. Plum. Cat. American 
Cardinal Flower, with a throatwort Leaf, and 
a purpliſh Flower. | 

6. RayrunTIUM Americanum, foliis oblongis, 
floribus parvis ceruleis, ſpicd longiſſimd. Ame- 
rican Cardinal Flower, with oblong Leaves, 
= {mall blue Flowers, growing in a long 
Spike. 

7. RAPUNTLUM rens Solonienſe. Mor. H. R. 
Bleſs. Burning Cardinal Flower of Blois. 

8. RaruUNTIUM urens, flore purpureo-cœru- 
leo. Inſt. R. H. Burning Cardinal Flower, 
with a blueiſh purple Flower. 

9. RaypunTiuM Africanum minus anguſti- 
folium, fore violaceo. Inſt. R. H. Leſſer narrow- 
leaved African Cardinal Flower, with a violet- 
coloured Flower. 

10. RayunTIuM tbiopicum, violaceo ga- 
leato flore, foliis pinaſtri. Breyn. Cent. Ethiopian 
Cardinal Flower, with a violet galeated Flower, 
and Leaves like the Pinaſter. 

11. RapunTIuM AAtbiopicum, cœruleo ga- 
leato flore, foliis coronopi. Breyn. Cent. Ethiopian 
Cardinal Flower, with a blue galeated Flower, 
and Leaves like Buckshorn Plantain. | 

12. RAPUNTTUNM AEtbiopicum, cœruleo ga- 
leato flore, foliis dentatis. Breyn. Cent. Ethiopian 
Cardinal Flower, with a blue galeated Flower, 
and indented Leaves. 

13. RA PUN T TUN Canadenſe pumilum, lina- 
riæ folio. Sarrac. Low Canady Cardinal Flower, 
with a toad- flax Leaf. 

14. Rap ux TUM Creticum minimum, bellidis 
folio, flore maculato. Tourn. Cor. The leaſt 
Cardinal Flower of Crete, with a daizy Leaf, 
and a ſpotted Flower. | 

Moſt of theſe Sorts are biennial Plants, 
which commonly periſh when they have pro- 
duced Seed; ſo ſhould be ſown every Year, in 

Gg g order 
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order to continue a Succeſſion of them to 
flower annually, The fifth Sort is an annual 
Plant, which flowers and ſeeds the ſame 
Sammer it is ſown, and ſoon after periſhes. 
If the Seeds of this Kind are permitted to 
ſcatrer in the Pots, and the Pots kept in the 
Stove, the Plants will come up in Autumn, 
and flower early the following Spring. 
The Seeds of the other Sorts ſhould be 
ſown in Pots filled with light rich Earth, and 
lunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners- 
Dark, and ſhould be frequently watered ; other- 
wiſe the Seeds will remain in the Earth ſeveral 
Months, before the Plants will appear ; and 
ſometimes 1 have known the Seeds remain in 
the Earth a whole Year, and the Plants have 
come up the following Spring. When the 
Plants come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted 
each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, and plunged 
into the Hot-bed againto bring them forward ; 
but in June they ſhould be inured to bear the 
open Air by degrees, and toward the End of 
that Month, they may be removed out of the 
Hot-bed, and placed in a warm Situation, 
where they may have the morning Sun, and 
muſt be conſtantly watered in dry Weather. 
In this Place they may remain till October, 
when they ſhould be placed under a common 
Hot-bed Frame, where they ſhould have as 
much free Air as poſſible in mild Weather ; 
but muſt be covered in froſty Weather, other- 
wiſe they will not live in this Country. The 
Spring following the Plants muſt be ſhifted 
into larger Pots, and placed abroad again in 
a ſheltered Situation, and duly watered, other- 
wiſe they will not flower very ſtrong. In 
uly the Plants will produce their Flowers, and 


Hthe Autumn proves fayourable, they will per- 
fect their Seeds. 


RAUVOLFIA. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a tubulous Flower conſiſting of one 
Leaf, whoſe upper Part ſpreads open into a 
plain Surface, and is cut into ſeveral Parts; 
from whoſe Cup ariſes the Pointal, fixed like a 
Nail, which afterward becomes an almoſt globu- 
lar ſoft Fruit, full of Milk, in which are con- 
tained one or two hard Seeds. 

The Species are; | 

1. RAuvOLTITIA fetraphylla anguſtifolia. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Four-leaved Rauvoifia, with 
narrow Leaves. 

2. RauvoLrla fetrapbylla latifolia. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Four-leaved Rauvolſia, with broad 
Leaves. 

This Name was given to this Genus of 
Plants by Father Plumier, who was the Perſon 
that diſcovered them in America, in Honour to 
Leonard R avwolf, who was a curious Botaniſt, 
and flouriſhed about the Year 1 583. He travel- 
led into the Hol- land, and ſeveral other Places 
in the Eaſt, and publiſhed his Travels in High- 
Dutch, which were tranſlated into Engliſh 
under the Inſpection of the great Mr. Ray. 

Theſe Plants grow plentifully at Campechy, 


from whence I received their Seeds, which were 


collected by Mr. Robert Millar, Surgeon. 


The Seeds of theſe Plants ſhou 

in Pots fille4 with freſh Earth, — 4 
2 ged 
into a Hot- bed of Tanners- bark; for as th 
are very hard, ſo they frequently remain 
long time in the Ground: therefore the 
they are in Pots, they may be ſhifted from 
one Bed to another, as their Heat dec; 
When the Plants come up, they muſt by fe. 
quently refreſhed with Water, but it muſt not 
be given them in large Quantities ; for the 
Plants are ſucculent, and full of a milky Jui 
ſo are in Danger of rotting with too — 
Moiſture. They ſhould alſo have a la 
Share of freſh Air admitted to them in — 
Weather; and when they are about two Inches 
high, they ſhould be tranſplanted each into a 
ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled with freſh light Earth 
and then plunged into the Hot-bed again; 
obſerving to ſhade them from the Sun, until 
they have taken new Root; after which Time 
they ſhould have free Air admitted to them 
every Day, in proportion to the Warmth of 
the Seaſon, and they muſt be often refreſhed 
with Water. In this Hot-bed the Plants may 
remain till toward Michaelmas, when they 
ſhould be removed into the Stove, and plunged 
into the Tanners-bark, where they muſt be 
kept warm, and not have too much Moiſture 
in cold Weather, leſt it rot them. 

As theſe Plants are Natives of very hot 
Countries, ſo they will not live in the 
Air in England; therefore they ſhould con- 
ſtantly remain in the Stove; and if they re- 
main in the Bark-bed, they will thrive much 
faſter, than when they are placed on Stands 
in a dry Stove. But in the ſummer Seaſon, 
they ſhould have a large Share of freſh Air 
admitted to them, and the Leaves of the 
Plants muſt be now and then waſhed with a 
Sponge, to clear them from the Filth they are 
apt to contract, which, if ſuffered to remain, 
will retard the Growth of the Plants, Where 
this Care is taken of them, they will thrive 
very faſt, and the ſecond Year will produce 
Flowers, and continue ſo to do for many 
Years ; but as yet they have not perfected their 
Seeds in England. They may alſo be propa- 
gated by Cuttings, which ſhould be laid to dry 
for two or three Days before they are planted; 


and then ſhould be plunged into a moderate 


Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, obſerving to ſhade 
them until they have taken Root ; after which 


Time they may be treated as the ſeedling 
Plants. 


RESEDA, Baſtard-rocket. 
The Characters are; 

It hath a polypetalous anomalous Flower, com. 
poſed of ſeveral diſſimilar Petals, out of whoſe 
Cup ariſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes 
a membranaceous Fruit, for the moſt part three 
or four-cornered, oblong, and, as it were c lin- 
draceous, pregnant with roundiſh Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. ResEDa vulgaris. C B. P. Common 
Baſtard- rocket. . 

2. RxsEDA criſpa Callica. Bocc. Rar. Pl 


Curled French Baſtard-rocket. 1 
3. O 


R H 
RrsEDA latifolia, fore flavo. Mor. Hip. 


Broad-leaved Baſtard-rocket, with a yellow 


_— — A foliis calcitrapæ, fore albo. Mor. 


H. R. Bla. Baſtard-rocket, with Star- thiſtle- 
leaves, and a white Flower. "4 

5. REsEDA mino vulgaris. Inſt. R. H. Smal- 
ler common Baſtard- rocket. | | 

6. ResEDA minor vulgaris, folio minus in- 
ti 4 Inſt. R. H. Smaller common Baſtard- 
rocket, with a Leaf leis cut. | 
J. ResEDA minor vulgaris, foliis integris. 
Inf. R. H. Small common Baſtard- rocket, 
with whole Leaves. 3 

8 Resepa Pyrenaica, linariæ folio glauco. 
Shol, Bot. Pyrenean Baſtard-rocker, with a 
laucous toad-flax Lear. 

Theſe Plants are preſerved in the Gardens 
of ſome Perſons, who are curious in Botany; 
but at preſent they are not uſed in Medicine. 
They are all of them very hardy Plants, 
which are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in the Spring, on an open Bed of 
freſh undunged Earth, in the Place where 
they are deſigned to remain; and when the 
plants come up, they ſhould be houghed to 
ſeparate them, where they are too cloſe, as 
alſo to deſtroy the Weeds. The four firſt 
Sorts ſhould be allowed eighteen Inches or 
two Feet ; but the other Sorts, being of leſs 
Growth, do not require above half that Room. 
The Weeds ſhould be conſtantly houghed 
down between the Plants when they ariſe, 
which is all the Culture the Plants require. 
Some of theſe Plants will flower the ſame Year 
they are ſown, when they come up early in 
the Spring ; but in general they do not flower 
till the ſecond Year, when they produce their 
Seeds, and the Plants commonly periſh ſoon 
after, If the Seeds of theſe Plants are 
permitted to ſcatter, the Plants will come up, 
and ſtock the Ground, ſo as to become 
Weeds, 


RHAMNUS, The Buckthorn. 
To this Article muſt be added ; 

1. Ryamnus catbarticus minor, folio lon» 
giori. Inſt. R. H. Leſſer purging Buckthorn, 
with a longer Leaf. 

2. RRAMN us fertius, flore berbaceo, baccis 
nigris. C. B. P. Cluſius's third Buckthorn, 
with an herbaceous Flower, and black Berries. 


3. Ryamnus Hiſpanicus, buxi folio ampliore. 


Ihft. R. H. Spaniſh Buckthorn, with a larger 
Box- leaf. 

4. Ryuamwnus Hiſpanicus, oleæ folio. Inſt. 
© 4 Spaniſh Buckthorn, with an Olive- 

af. 

5. Ryuamnus Hiſpanicus, hyperici folio. 
Inſt. R. H. Spaniſh Buckthorn, with a St. 
Johns-wort Leaf. 

6. Ruamnvus Creticus, amygdali folio mi- 
nori. Tourn. Cor. Candy Buckthorn, with a 
imaller almond Leaf. 

J. RxAMNus Orientalis, alaterui folio. Tourn. 


Cir, Eaſtern Buckthorn, with an alaternus 
Leaf. 


8. Rxamnvus Creticus, buxi folio minori. 


Tourn. Cor. Candy Buckthorn, with a ſmaller 
box-tree Leaf. 


9. Rxamnvus Orientalis, amygdali folio am- 
Pliore. Journ. Cor. Eaſtern Buckthorn, with a 
larger almond Leaf. lf: 

Theſe Plants are all of them Natives of 
warmer Countries than England; but yet they 
are hardy enough to thrive in the open Air 
very well, if they are planted in ſheltered Si- 
tuations: and as they are Shrubs of moderate 
Growth, ſo they may be admitted to have a 
Place in wilderneſs Quarters, where they will 
live under taller Trees, and add to the Variety. 

They may be propagated either by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe ; 
or by laying down of the tender Branches, in 
the ſame manner as hath been directed in the 
former Volume of the Gardeners Dictionary 
for the common Sort. | 

But if theſe Plants are raiſed from Seeds, 
they will require a little Care the firſt Winter, 
if the Froſt ſhould prove ſevere ; in which 
Caſe there ſhould be ſome dry Fern or Oak- 
branches with their Leaves on, laid over them; 
which will protect them from the Froſt, and 
at the ſame 'Time admit Air to the Plants, 
to prevent their growing mouldy ; which 
oftentimes deſtroys the tender Parts of Plants, 
_ the Air is too much excluded from 

em. 

The firſt Sort here enumerated ſeldom riſes 
above four or five Feet high; but moſt of the 
other Sorts will grow to the Height of ten or 
twelve Feet, and divide into many Branches, 
ſo as to form large Shrubs; and being different 
in their Leaves ſrom each other, they make an 
agreeable Variety ; for which reaſon they are 
preſerved by ſuch Perſons as delight in hardy 
Trees and Shrubs. | 


RHUS, Sumach. . 

To this Article muſt be added; 

I. Ravs Americanum, paniculd ſparſd her- 
baced, ramis patulis glabris. Horth, Elth. Ame- 
rican Sumach, with a looſe herbaceous Panicle, 
and low ſmooth Branches. 

2. Ravs folio ulmi. C. B. P. Elm-leaved 
Sumach. 

The firſt of theſe Plants was brought from 
North Carolina, and I have ſince received the 
Seeds of this Kind from Penſiluania, where it 
grows in great Plenty. This Sort doth not 
grow very large, being ſeldom above fix or 
eight Feet high; but divides into ſeveral 
Branches, which grow more regular than moſt 
of the other Sorts ; and the Flowers are pro- 
duced on the Tops of the Branches, which 
are in very large looſe Panicles, and of a 
yellowiſh green Colour. The tender Shoots of 
this Plant are of a purpliſh Colour, and ſmooth ; 
and the Leaves are ſmooth, having a great 
Number of Pinnæ on each, 

The ſecond Sort grows plentifully in the 
South of France, and in Spain; but is at pre- 
ſent pretty rare in England. This Sort is di- 
rected by the College of Phyſicians to be uſed 
in Medicine; and in the South of France, it 
is uſed inſtead of Oak-bark for tanning of 
Leather. | kann. 

Both theſe Sorts are very hardy Plants, 
which will live in the open Air 1 
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and are proper to plant with other hardy 
Shrubs in Quarters of Wilderneſs-work, where 
they will make an agreeable Variety. Theſe 
may be propagated by Seeds, or from Suckers 
or Layers, after the ſame manner as hath 
been directed in the former Volume of the 
Gardeners Dictionary, for the common Virgi- 
nian Sumach. 


RICINOI DES, Phyſic-nut. 

To this Article muſt be added: 

1. Rictnoipes fruteſcens, altbææ folio. 
Plum. Cat. Shrubby Phyſic-nut, with a Marſh- 
mallow-leaf. 

2. Rictxorves foliis populi birſutis. Plum. 
Cat. Phy ſic-nut with hairy Poplar- leaves. 

3. Ricinoipes fruteſcens, linariæ foliis 
obtuſis. Plum. Cat. Shrubby Phyſic-nut, with 
blunt T oad-flax-leaves. 

4. Ricinoipes folio citrii, argenteo polline 
conſperſo, Plum. Cat. Phyſic-nut, with a Citron- 
4 over with Silver. 

5. Ricinoides eleagni folio. Plum. Cat. 

Phyſic- nut, with a Wild-olive-leaf. 

6. Ricinoipes werbaſci folio. Plum. Cat. 
Phyfic-nut, with a Mullein-leaf. 

J. Ricinoives caſtanee folio. Plum. Cat. 
Phyſic-nut, with a Cheſnut-leaf. 

8. Rictinoipes berbaceum, foliis trifidis vel 

winquefidis E ſerratis. Houſt. Herbaceous 

Thy nut. with three or five- ſawed Leaves. 

9. RIcIN IDE folio ſubrotundo ſerrato, 
fructu parvo conglomerato. Howſt. Phyſic- nut 
with a roundiſh-ſawed Leaf, and ſmall Fruit, 
growing in Cluſters, 

10. Ricinoipes paluſtre, fructu biſpido, 
foliis ſubrotundis, nervoſis & aſperis. Hoff. 
Marſh Phyſic- nut, with a prickly Fruit, and 
roundiſh ribbed Leaves, which are rough. 

11. Ricinorpts fruteſtens, lauri folio, ca- 
lyce amplifſimo viridi. Houſt. Shrubby Phyſic- 
nut, with a Bay-leaf, and a large green Flower- 
cup. | 

1 RicinoIpes, ex qua paratur Toux- 
NESOL Gallorum. Inſt. R. H. App. Phyſic-nut, 
from which the Tourneſol of the French is 
made. | 

The ſeven firſt-mentioned Sorts were diſ- 
covered by Father Plumier in America: the 
firſt and ſecond Sort have been found growing 

lentifully in the Iſland of Jamaica: the third, 

fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, ninth and tenth 
Sorts, were found in Plenty about La Vera 
Cruz, by the late Dr. William Houſtoun, from 
whence he ſent their Seeds to England: the 
eleventh Sort was alſo diſcovered by the ſame 
Gentleman at Jamaica. All theſe Sorts are 
very tender Plants, being Natives of very warm 
Countries, and require to be tenderly treated, 
otherwiſe they will not grow in this Country. 
The ſecond, ſeventh, eighth, ninth and tenth 
Sorts, are annual, ſo their Seeds muſt be 
-fown on a Hot-bed early in the Spring; and 
* when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted each into a ſeparate ſmall Por, 
filled with light rich Earch, and then plunged 
into a moderate Hot-bed of 'Tanners-bark, 
obſerving to ſhade them, until they have taken 
Root ; and then they ſhould have freſh Air ad- 
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Day in warm Weather, and they ad Y 


is found wild in the South of France, Spain and 
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mitted to them by raiſing of the Glaſſes 


frequently watered. In about a Month 
the Plants will have filled theſe Pots with their 
Roots, when they ſhould be ſhaken out and 
put into larger Pots filled with rich Earth 
and plunged again into the Hot-bed, Provided 
there is Room for the Plants to grow in He; 
without being preſſed by the Glaſſes ; in wich 
Caſe it will be proper to put them into d. 
Bark- bed in the Stove; for they are too tend 4 
to thrive in the open Air in this County 1 
the warmeſt Seaſon of the Vear. In ut 
theſe Plants will flower, and their Seeds _ 
ripenin Auguſt and September, ſoon after which 
Time the Plants will decay. 

The other Sorts which live over the Year 
muſt be raiſed in the ſame manner as the an. 
nual Kinds; but in Winter they muſt be 
plunged into the Bark-bed, in the warmes 
Stove, and treated after the ſame manner 23 
hath been directed in the former Volume or 
the Gardeners Dictionary for thoſe Sorts which 
are there enumerated. 

The twelfth Sort, is an annual Plant, ang 
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Italy, from which the Tourneſol is made, that 
is uſed for colouring of Wine and Jellies, This 
is made of the Juice which is lodged between 
the outer Cover and the Seeds; and, if rub- 
bed on Cloth, at firſt appeareth of a lively 
green Colour, but ſoon changeth to a bluiſh 
purple Colour: if theſe Cloths are put irto 
Water, and afterward wrung, they will colour 
the Water of a claret Colour. The Rags, thus 
dy'd, are brought to England, and fold in the 
Druggiſts Shops, by the Name of Turnſole. 

This Sort may be propagated by Seed, 
which ſhould be ſown in the Autumn, ſoon 
after they are ripe, on a warm Border of 
freſh light Earth; and if any of the Plants come 
up before Winter, (which ſometimes happens) 
they ſhould be ſheltered in hard Froſt, other- 
wiſe they will not live thro' the Winter. But 
the Seeds generally remain in the Ground 
until the Spring, when the Plants will ap- 
pear ; at which Time they ſhould be cleaned 
from Weeds, and where the Plants are too 
cloſe, they ſhould be thinned, ſo as to leave 
them about ſix Inches aſunder; and in very 
dry Weather, if they are now and then re- 
freſhed with Water, it will promote their 
Growth. This is all the Culture they require, 
except the keeping them conſtantly clear from 
Weeds; for the Plants do not thrive well, if 
they are tranſplanted ; ſo they ſhould be ſown 
where they are deſigned to remain. In 7 
the Plants will flower, and their Seeds will 
ripen in Auguſt, when the Plants will ſoon 
after decay. 


RICINUS, Palma Chriſti or Oil-ſeed. 
To this Article muſt be added ; | 

1. Ricinus Indicus, fructu rugoſo non ecbi- 
nato. Indian Oil-ſeed, with a rough Fruit 
not echinated. 
2. Ricinus Americanus, fructu racemoſo 
biſpido. Fobn, Dend. American Oil-ſeed, with 
prickly Fruit, growing in a Cluſter. . 
» 3 1 
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3 Ricinus Americanus, fructu racemoſo 


175 majore. Millar. American Oil-ſced, with 


rger {mooth Fruit growing in a Cluſter, 


> Ricinus Americanus minor, fructu race- 


moſo Clabro. Millar. Smaller American Oil- 
ſed, with ſmooth Fruit, growing in Cluſters. 

5 Ricinus Zeylanicus, folits profundius la- 
timatis. Inſt. R. H. Oil-ſeed of Ceylon, with 
Leaves deep ly CUT IO, + Ty” 

6. Ricinus bumilis, foliis ſubrotundis ſer- 
ratis, & ſubtus argenteis, flore fructuque conglo- 
meratis. Houft. Dwarf Oil-ieed, with rou 
{awed Leaves, which are filyery underneath, 
and the Flowers and Fruit growing in Bunches. 

The Seeds of the firſt Sort were brought 
fom the Zaſt-Indies, which came up and flou- 
riſhed in the Phyſic-garden at Chelſea, This 
Sort grows about the ſame Height as the 
common Kind, but the Leaves are not fo 
deeply divided. The Coverings of the Seeds 
are not prick!y, as in moſt of the other Sorts 
(ſomewhat reſembling the outer Cover of the 
Cheſaut) ; but are rough, and full of Protube- 

nces. | 
"1 he Seeds of the ſecond and third Sorts 
were ſent from Famaica by Mr. Robert Millar, 
who gathered them on the North- ſide of that 
Iſland. Theſe Plants grow in their native 
Country, to be eighteen or twenty Feet high, 
and continue two or three Years. 'They are 
nearly alike in their outward Appearance, 
but differ in the Covering of their Seeds, 
the ſecond having prickly Covers, and the 
third being ſmooth. 

The fourth Sort is a low Plant, ſeldom riſing 
above three Feet high, and differs from the 
common ſmall Sort, in having ſmooth Covers 
to the Seeds: this is leſs common, and hath 
not been remark'd by any Botanical Writer. 

The fifth Sort is a Native of Ceylon, from 
whence the Seeds were brought to Holland, 
and hath been cultivated in many curious 
Gardens. The Leaves of this Kind are very 
deeply jagged, in which it chiefly differs from 
the common Sort. 

The ſixth Sort was diſcovered by the late 
Dr. William Houſtoun at Campechy, from whence 
he ſent the Seeds to England. This is a very 
low Plant, ſeldom riſing above eight or nine 
Inches high, and periſhes ſoon after the Seeds 
are perfected. | 

All theſe Sorts are propagated by Seeds, 
which muſt be ſown on a Hot- bed early in the 
Spring ; and when the Plants are come up, 
they ſhould be treated in the ſame manner as 
is directed in the former Volume of the 
Gardeners Dictionary, for the Species there 
enumerated ; with which Management theſe 
will thrive very well, except the laſt Sort, 
which is a tender Plant, fo will not perfect 
Seeds in the open Air in this Country : there- 
fore this Sort ſhould remain in the Hot- bed, and 
in warm Weather the Glaſſes ſhould be raiſed 
to admit freſh Air to the Plants, and they 
muſt be frequently watered, otherwiſe their 
Seeds will not be well nouriſhed. 

The ſecond and third Sorts here mentioned 


will not perfect their Seeds in this Climate the 
firſt Year, unleſs they are placed in the Stove, 


Vor. | 1 | 
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and forwarded early in the Spring; ſo that it 
will be proper to preſerve a Plant or two 
of each Kind thro' the Winter, in order to 
obtain good Seeds, But as they are tender 
Plants, ſo they muſt be kept in a moderate 
Temperature of Warmth, otherwiſe. they will 
not live; therefore the beſt Way is to plunge 
the Pots into the Bark-bed in the Stove, which 
will keep them growing all the Winter, and 
cauſe them to make large handſome Plants by 
the following Summer. 2 


RONDELETIA. 
The Characters are; 
It bath a ſal ver: ſbaped Flower, conſiſting of 


one Leaf, which is tubulous, and reſts on the 
Empalement ; which Empalement afterwards 
becomes a roundiſh coronated Fruit, divided into 
two Cells, containing many ſmall Seeds. 7 
We know but one Species of this Plant ; 
which is, 9 Wy 
RoNDELETIA arboreſcens, tini facie. Plum. 


Nov. Gen. Tree-like Rondeletia, with the Face 
of Laurus Tinus, 
This Plant was diſcovered by Father Plumier, 
in America, who gave it this Name in Honour 
to Gulielmus Rondeletius, a famous Phyſician of 
Montpelier. | * 
The Seeds of this Plant were ſent to England 
by Mr. Robert Millar, Surgeon, who col- 
lected them on the North-fide of the Iſland of 
Jamaica, where the Trees grow plentifully, 
as alſo in ſeveral Parts of 4: Spaniſh Weſt- 
Indies. | | 
This Plant is very tender, ſo cannot be pre- 
ſerved in England, unleſs it is kept in a warm 
Stove. It is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown on a Hot-bed early in the Spring ; 
and when the Plants are come up, they muſt 
be tranſplanted into ſeparate ſmall Pots, and 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners- 
bark, where they muſt be treated in the ſame 
manner as hath been directed for the Pereskia; 
and in Winter, muſt be placed in the Tan-bed 
in the Stove, where theſe Plants will thriye, 
and in two or three Years will flower ; when 


they will make an agreeable Variety amongſt 
other tender exotic Plants, hs 


ROSA, The Roſe-tree. 
Io this Article muſt be adden; 
1. Rosa ſybveſtris Virginiana, flore majore 
pallido. The wild Virginian. Roſe, with a 
larger pale Flower. e Ee e 

2. Ros 4 Americana moſchata, flore minore. 
The American Musk-roſe, with a ſmaller 
Flower. | 5 
3. Ros A Americana odoratiſima ſerotina, 
fore pallido pleno. The moſt ſweet- ſcented 
American late-flowering Roſe, with a double 
Flower. 4p 

Theſe three Sorts of Roſes grow wild in the 
Woods of North America, from whence their 
Seeds have been ſent to England, and great 
Numbers of the Plants have been land | 

0 


They are extremely hardy, ſo may be plant 
in any Situation, but they love a moiſt lig 
Soil. They may be propagated by Layers or 
Suckers, in the ſame manner as the common 
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Sorts of Roſes; and being intermixed with 
they will add to the Variety, There is 
ſome Variation in the Colour of the Flowers 
of theſe Sorts, which hath ariſen from the 
Seeds which were brought over, as there fre- 
nently happens with all the other Sorts of 
Roſes; for of late Years, ſince ſome curious 
Perſons have ſowed the Seeds of Roſes, there 
have been many new Varieties obtained, ſome 
of which are very double, and of beautiful 
Colours ; which Succeſs ſhould encourage others 
to practiſe this Method, ſince there is not a more 
beautiful Genus of Plants in Nature, than that of 
the Roſe ; and the greater Variety there can be 
obtained, the more will they be valued, on 
account of their ſeyeral Succeſſions, whereby 
they are, one or other of the Species, in Flower 
above five Months, 


RUBEOLA, Petty-madder. 
The Characters are; 

It hath a funnel-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of 
one Leaf, which is ſlightly cut into four Parts 
at the Brim ; reſting on the Empalement, which 
is ſometimes double, and ſometimes ſingle. This 
Empalement afterward becomes a Fruit, com- 
poſed of two naked Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. RuBEoLA /atiori folio. Inſt. R. H. Broad- 
leaved Petty-madder. | 

2. RuBeoLA anguſtiore folio. Inſt. R. H. 
Narrow-leaved Petty-madder. 

3. RuBreoLa vulgaris quadrifolia lævis, 
floribus err Inſt. R. H. Common 
ſmooth four- lea ved Petty- madder, with purpliſh 
Flowers, commonly called Squinency-wort. 

4. RuBtoLa Luſitanica aſpera, floribus 
purpuraſcentibus, Inſt. R. H. Rough Petty- 
madder of Portugal, with purpliſh Flowers. 


5. RunEOL A Cretica ſaxatilis fruticoſa, gal- 


lii folio, flore purpureo violaceo. Tourn. Cor. 
Shrubby rock Petty-madder of Candy, with 
a ladies-bedſtraw Leaf, and a violet purple 
Flower. | 

6. RuneoLa Cretica ſaxatilis fruteſcens, 
flore flaveſcente. Tourn. Cor. Shrubby rock 
Petty-madder of Candy, with a yellowiſh 
Flower. 

J. RuntoLa Cretica F fruteſcens 
myrtifolia, flore magno ſuave-rubente. Tourn. 
Cor. The moſt ſtinking ſhrubby Petty-madder 
of Candy, with a myrtle Leaf, and a large 
pale red Flower. | 

8. RunzoLA Orientalis fatida fruticoſa 
ſerpyllifolia, flore parvo ſuave-rubente. Tourn. 
Cor. Shrubby ſtinking Eaſtern Petty-madder, 
with a mother-of-thyme Leaf, and a ſmall 
pale red Flower. 

9. RuntoLa Orientalis, foliis gallii, flore 
multiplici ex viridi flaveſcente. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaſtern Petty-madder, with many greeniſh 
yellow Plowers. 

The firſt, ſecond, fourth and ninth 
are annual Plants, which decay ſoon after they 
have perfected their Seeds, Theſe are pre- 

rved in the Gardens of thoſe Perſons who 
are curious in Botany, for the ſake of Variety. 
They are very hardy Plants, which require no 
other Care than to clear them from Weeds : 


+ 
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for if they are permitted to ſa i 
Seeds, the Plants will come up 400 Münz. 
their Place, if they are not overborne with 
Jarger Plants. The Seeds of theſe Plants ma 
be ſown either in Spring or Autumn in the 
Places where they are to remain, which ma 
be in almoſt any Soil, but they love an — 
Situation. | 

The third Sort grows wild on chalky Hill, 
in divers Parts of England, where the Branche: 
trail on the Ground, and produce Tufts of 
purpliſh Flowers from the Joints where the 
Leaves are fet on, which open in Fune, ang 
the Seeds are ripe in Auguſt; but the Roots 
abide many Years. This Plant is eſteemed 
efficacious in the Cur of Quinſeys, either 
taken inwardly, or outwardly applicd. 

The fifth, ſixth, ſeventh and eighth Sorts 
were diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in the Levant. 
Theſe are abiding Plants, which become 
ſhrubby, and by their different Appearances, 
make an agreeable ha in a Garden, They 
may be propagated by ſowing of their Seeds 
on a Bed of freſh undunged Soil, in the Spring ; 
and when. the Plants come up, they muſt be 
kept clear from Weeds, and in very dry Wes- 
ſhould be refreſhed with Water; 
and when the Plants are about three or four 
Inches high, they ſhould be tranſplanted, ſome 
of each Sort, into Pots, that they may be 
ſheltered under a Hot-bed Frame in Winter; 
and the others into dry warm Borders of poor 
Earth: for in ſuch Places where the Plants 
grow lowly, they will live thro* the Winter, 
2 than when they are planted in a rich 
Soi 


RUBUS, The Bramble. 

To this Article muſt be added; 

1. RuBus vulgaris, ſpinis carens. H. R. 
Par. Common Bramble, without Spines. 

2. Rusus ſpinoſus, foliis & fore eleganter 
laciniatis. Inſt. R. H. Prickly Bramble, with 
Leaves and Flowers elegantly jagged. 

3. Run us fore albo pleno. H. R. Par. The 
Bramble with double white Flowers. 

4 Rozus non ſpinoſus, fructu nigro majore, 
Polonicus. Barr. Icon. Poland Bramble without 
Thorns, and a larger black Fruit. 

The firſt Sort is in all reſpects like the com- 
mon Bramble, excepting in this Particular, 
that there are no Thorns on the Branches or 
Leaves of this Sort. | 

The ſecond Sort differs from the common 
Bramble, in having the Leaves and Flowers 
curiouſly jagged, 

The third Sort produces large Spikes of 
Flowers, which are very large and double, ſo 
that they make a fine Appearance, being al- 
moſt as large and double as Roſes. This 
merits a Place in every good Garden, becauſe 
it may be planted in any abje& Part of the 
Garden, under Trees in wilderneſs Quarters, 
where it will thrive and flower as well as 
when planted in a more open Situation. 
The fourth Sort is not very common in 
England, but is a Native of Poland. This 
produces much larger Fruit than the common 


Bramble ; ſo is preſerved in the Gardens o 
ſome 
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ſme curious Perſons for the fake of Va- 
ri the Sorts of Bramble are eaſily propa- 

ted by laying down of their Shoots, which 
in one Year will be ſufficiently rooted to 
nanſplant; ſo may then be cut off from the 
old Plants, and planted where they are de- 
bgned to remain; which ſhould be in wilder- 
neſs Quarters, or other abject Parts of the 
Garden, where they may have Room to ſpread, 
vithout incommoding other Plants. 


RUELLIA. 

The Charatters are; . 

I; bath a funnel-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of 
one Leaf, which is cut into ſeveral Parts at 
the Brim, from whoſe Empalement ariſes the 
pointal, which is fixed like a Nail in the Bottom 
of the Flower, and afterward becomes a mem- 
branaceous Pod, which opens into ſeveral Parts, 
and is filled with ſmall Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

1. RuELLIa Americana humilis, aſpbodeli 
radice. Plum. Nov. Gen. Dwarf American 
Ruellia, with an aſphodel Root. 

2. RueLLIAa Carolinana, foliis oblongis an- 
guſtis, flore purpureo. Houſt. Carolina Ruellia, 
with narrow oblong Leaves, and a purple 
Flower. | 

3. RueLLIa Americana bumilis, parvo flore 
caruleo, capſulis teretibus. Houſt. Dwarf Ame- 
rican Ruellia, with a ſmall blue Flower, and 
a taper Pod. 

The firſt Sort was diſcovered by Father 
Plumier in America, who gave this Name to 
the Genus, in Honour of Dr. Ruellius, who was 
a very learned Perſon in Natural Hiſtory, and 
lived about two hundred Years paſt. 

The ſecond Sort grows plentifully in South 
Carolina, from whence it was brought into the 
Engliſb Gardens. This Sort grows much taller 
than the other two. 

The third Sort was diſcovered by the late 
Dr. William Houſtoun in Famaica, who ſent 
the Seeds into England. 'The Flowers of this 
Kind are much ſmaller than thoſe of the other 
Sorts, and are of ſhort Duration, ſeldom con- 
tinuing above one Day. 

Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which 
muſt be ſown early in the Spring in Pots filled 
vith light rich Earth, and plunged into a mo- 
derate Hot-bed ; and when the Plants come up, 
they muſt be tranſplanted each into a ſeparate 
ſmall Pot, filled with rich Earth, and plunged 
into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, where they 
muſt be ſhaded from the Sun, until they 
have taken new Root; after which Time 
they muſt have freſh Air admitted to them 
every Day in warm Weather, and be con- 
ſtantly watered three or four times a Week 
during the ſummer Seaſon. If the Plants thrive 
well, thoſe of the firſt and third Sort will 
produce Flowers the July following, and will 
perfect their Seeds in Auguſt ; but the Roots 
will continue, provided « 34 are plunged into 
the Bark-bed in the Stove, and kept in a mo- 
derate Temperature of Hear. 

The ſecond Sort, which riſes much higher 
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than either of the other, will require to be 
ſhifted into larger Pots, by the Beginning of 
June; and then they ſhould be removed into 
the Stove, or a Glaſs-caſe, where they may 
have a larger Share of Air; otherwiſe they will 
draw up very weak, which will prevent their 
Flowering. This Sort dies to the Root eyery 
Winter; bur if the Pots are placed in a warm 
Stove, their Roots will live and put out again 
the following Spring, ſo may be continued 
ſeveral Years. This Sort will ri Seeds 
very well, provided the Plants are ſheltered 
when they are in Flower. 

The firſt Sort is by much the moſt beautiful 
Plant, the Flowers being four times as large 
as thoſe of either of the other Sorts, and are 
of a fine blue Colour; ſo that it makes a fine A 
pearance when it flowers ; and as the Plants are 
{mall, ſo they may be kept in a little Compaſs, 
and are as well worth preſerving, as moſt 
tender exotic Plants. When this Plant is 
ſhifred, (which ſhould be the Beginning of 
April, before the new Leaves are put out) 
great Care ſhould be taken, that the Roots 
are not broken or bruiſed ; for as they conſiſt 
of many thick Tubers, ſo if theſe are injured, 
the Plant is frequently deſtroy d. 


RUYSCHIANA. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a labiated Flower conſiſting of one 
Leaf, whoſe Upper-lip (or Creſt) is divided 
into two Parts ; but the Beard is cut into three 
Segments, the middle Segment being divided 
into two Parts, and is twiſted like a Screw : out 
of the Empalement ariſes the Pointal, fixed like 
a Nail in the binder Part of the Flower, attended 
by four Embryos, which afterwards become ſo 
many Seeds incloſed in the Empalement. | 

We have but one Species of this Plant ; 
which is, Tas 

RuvsCHIANA fore cœruleo magno. Boerb. 
Ind. alt. Ruyſchiana with a large blue Flower. 

This Name was given to this Plant by the 
learned Dr. Boerbaave Profeſſor of Botany at 
Leyden, in Honour of Dr. Ruy/ch, who was 
Profeſſor of Anatomy and Botany at Amſterdam, 
It was by ſome Writers in Botany ranged 
amongſt the Hyſſops; by others it was made a 
Ground-pine, and by ſome a Self-heal ; to 
neither of which it exactly agreed: which oc- 
caſioned Dr. Boerhaave to conſtitute a New 
Genus of it by this Name. 

This, is a perennial Plant, which dies to the 
Root in Autumn, and riſes again the following 
Spring: it commonly grows about two Feet 
high, and has long narrow Leaves, ſomewhat 
reſembling thoſe of Roſemary ; on the 'Tops 
of the Stalk the Flowers are produced in a 
cloſe thick Spike, growing in Whorles round 
the Stalks, which are of a fine blue Colour, 
and make a very pretty Appearance during 
their Continuance in Beauty ; which in a cool 
Seaſon is ſometimes ſix Weeks, beginning in 
May, and laſting till July. | 

It is propagated by Seed, which ſhould be 
ſown in the middle of March, in a Bed of 
freſh light Earth, in an open Expoſure ; y in 
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about five Weeks after, the Plants will appear ; 
when they ſhould be carefully cleared from 
Weeds; and if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, 
they muſt be refreſned now and then with 
Water, which will greatly promote their 
Growth. When the Plants are about two 
Inches high, they ſhould be carefully tranſ- 
planted into a Bed or Border of freſh light 
undunged Earth, obſerving to ſhade them from 
the Sun until they have taken Root, as alſo to 
refreſh them frequently with Water, until they 
are well eſtabliſhed in this Bed ; after which 
- Time they will require no farther Care, but 
to keep them conſtantly clear from Weeds till 
Michaelmas, when they are to be removed 
into the Places where they are deſigned to 
remain for good. 

When the Plants are firſt tranſplanted from 
the Seed-bed into the Nurſery-bed, they 
ſhould be planted about fix Inches aſunder 
every way, which will be ſufficient Room for 
them the firſt Seaſon: and this will admit of 
the Hough to come berween the Plants to 
deſtroy the Weeds, which is by much a better 
Method than the pulling out of the Weeds by 
hand, and is much ſooner performed. For as 
the Hough ſtirs the Ground between the Plants, 
it not 'only cuts down the Weeds, which were 
up and viſible, but alſo deſtroys all thoſe 
whoſe Seeds were ſprouted, and would have 
ſoon after appeared; ſo that one houghing, if 
well performed, and in dry Weather, will 
more effeQually deſtroy the Weeds, than two 
hand Weedings would do, were it per- 
formed ever 5 carefully. Beſides, the ſtir- 
ring of the Ground is of great Service to the 
Plants. 

At Michaelmas, when the Plants are tranſ- 
planted for good, they ſhould be carefully 
taken up with Balls of Earth to their Roots, 
and they muſt be planted in the middle of 
the Borders, in freſh light Earth, intermixing 
them with other hardy Plants of the ſame 
Growth, where they will make a pretty Ap- 
pearance, when they are in Flower, and will 
continue three or four Years; and in ſome 

r ſtony Soils I have known the Roots 
ive ſix or ſeven Years; but theſe did not pro- 


duce ſo large Spikes of Flowers, as thoſe 


which were younger and more vigorous 
Plants. 

It will be proper to have ſome of theſe 
Plants in Pots, which, in caſe of a ſevere 
Winter, may be ſheltered under a Frame, for 
fear thoſe Plants which are expoſed, ſhould be 
deſtroyed ; and theſe Plants in Pots, if they 
are duly ſupplied with Water in dry Weather, 
will flower very ſtrong ; ſo may be placed 
amongſt other Plants to decorate Courts, Ec. 
where they will have a good Effect. 

Bur as theſe Plants do not continue many 
Years, 1o it will be proper to raiſe a Supply 
of young Plants to ſacceed them ; for the old 
Plants will produce Seeds plentifully, which are 
ripe in Auguſt, when they ſhould be gathered in 
dry Weather, and kept in a warm dry Room, 
till the Time for ſowing of them. 
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ALICARIA, Willow-wort. 
To this Article muſt be added ; 
1. SALICARIA byſſopi folio Iatiore, 
R. H. Broad hyſſop-leaved Willow-non © 
Hedge-hy ſſop. | 

2. SALICARIA byſſopi folio anguſtiore. 
R. H. Narrow hyſſop-lea ved Me 
or Graſs- poly. 8 

3. SALICARIA Tuſitanica, anguſtiore folio 
Inſt. R. H. Portugal Willow-wort, with ; 
narrow Leaf. | 

4 SALIcarra Hiſpanica, byſſopi folio, fi. 
ribus oblongis, ſaturat? cœruleis. Inſt. R. H 
Spaniſh Willow-wort, with a Hyſſop- leaf, and 
oblong deep blue Flowers. 

5- SALICARIA Minima Luſitanica, nun- 
mularie folio. Inſt. R. H. The leaſt Portuga 
Willow-wort, with a money-wort Leaf. 

6. SALICARIA Orientalis, ſalicis folio acy- 
tiſſimo & glabro. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Willow. 
wort, with a ſharp-pointed ſmooth willoy 
Leaf. 

7. SALICARIA Cretica, punicæ folio. Toury, 
7 es Willow-wort, with a pomegranate 

The two firſt Sorts are found wild in 
England, on moiſt Soils, where the Water 
ſtands in Winter; but they are pretty rare 
near London. Theſe are ſeldom preſerved in 


Gardens, but are here mentioned to introduce 


the next Sort, which is a very beautiful Plant, 
and deſerves a Place in every curious Garden, 
for its long Continuance in Flower. This Sort 
is a Native of Portugal, but is a tolerable hardy 
Plant, and will endure the Cold of our ordi- 
nary Winters in the open Air; but in v 
ſevere Froſts, it is ſometimes deſtroyed ; ſo 
that ſome Plants of this Kind may be planted 
in Pots, which may be ſheltered under a com- 
mon Frame in Winter, where they ſhould have 
as much free Air as poſſible in mild Weather; 
for they only require to be protected from 
very hard Froſts. In Summer they may be 
placed abroad with other flowering Plants; but 
in dry Weather they muſt be duly watered, 
otherwiſe they will not flower ſtrong, nor 
continue ſo long in Beauty. Theſe Flowers 
are produced from the Wings of the Leaves, 
beginning at the Bottom of the Stalks near 
the Root, and are continued all the Way UP 
to the Top of the Stalks, which are about 
two Feet in Length ; for this Sort ſeldom riſes 
any higher: the Flowers are pretty large, 4" 
of a bright purple Colour. This Plant begin 
to flower the Beginning of June, and con- 
tinues till Auguſt. | 

As this Sort very rarely produces ripe Seeds 
in England, ſo it muſt. be propagated OY 
parting of the Roots, or by laying down © 


the Branches, which will take Root in a fes 
| | Mont 
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hs (provided they are conſtantly watered 
— Wen and may then be taken from 
the old Plants, and planted into Pots, that 
they may be ſheltered in Winter; and the 
spring following, ſome of them may be ſhaken 
out of the Pots, and planted into a Border, 
where they may have the morning Sun; and in 
Weather, if they are watered conſtantly, 


they will flower very well, and make a fine 


Appearance. x | 

The fourth Sort is alſo a very beautiful 
Plant, and well deſerves a Place in every good 
Garden. This grows about the fame Height 
with the former, ſo may be interſperſed with 
it in the Borders of the Flower-garden ; as 
may alſo the fifth and ſeventh Sorts, for 
Variety, tho they are not near ſo beautiful as 
either of the former Sorts. Theſe may be 
treated in the ſame manner as hath been di- 
rected for the third Sort; with which Manage- 
ment they will thrive very well. 

The ſixth Sort grows much taller than either 
of the other, ſo ſhould be placed amongſt 
larger Plants. This is very hardy, and may be 
propagated either by Seeds, or by parting of 
the Roots, which is the ſureſt way, becauſe 
the Seeds do not ripen every Year in this 
Climate. The beſt Time to part the Roots, 
is in Autumn, that they may be well fixed in 
the Ground before the Spring ; becauſe thoſe 
which are parted in the Spring, ſeldom 
flower very ſtrong, eſpecially if the Seaſon 
proves dry. This Sort may be intermixed with 
the two large Kinds mentioned in the former 
Volume of the Gardeners Dictionary, and will 
grow in almoſt any Situation, provided they 


are watered in dry Weather. 


SALICORNIA, Jointed Glaſſwort, or 

Saltwort. | 
The Cbaracters are; 

It bath an apetalous Flower, wanting the Em- 
palement ; for the Stamina (or Chives) and the 
Embryo's grow on the extreme Part of the 
Leaves. Theſe Embryo's afterwards become 
Pods or Bladders, which for the moſt part 
contain one Seed. 

The Species are; 
I. SALICORNIA geniculata ſempervirens. 


Tourn. Cor. Jointed evergreen Glaſſwort. 


2. Sal IcoR NIA geniculata annua. Tourn. 
Cor. Annual Jointed Glaſſwort. 

Theſe Plants grow on the Sea- coaſt in many 
Parts of Europe, and upon the Shores in 
ſeveral Places in England, which are waſhed 
every Tide with the Salt. water; but are rarely 
planted in Gardens, becauſe it is very difficult 
to make them grow in any other Situation, 
than in alt- marſhes, and on the Shores, where 
the Salt- water frequently flows. Of theſe 
Plants there ſeem to be two or three Varie- 
ties, which appear remarkably different, but 
are not ſuppoſed to be diſtinct Species. 

The Inhabitants near the Sea-coaſt, where 
theſe Plants grow, cut them up toward the 
latter End of Summer, when they are fully 
grown; and after having dried them in the 
Sun, they burn them for their Aſhes, which 
are uſed in making of Glaſs and Soap. Theſe 
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Herbs are by the Country People, called Xe/p ; 
and are promiſcuouſly gathered for Uſe. 
From the Aſhes of theſe Plants is extracted 
the Salt, called Sal Kali or Alkali, which is 
much uſed by the Chymiſts. * 
The manner of gathering and burning of 
theſe Herbs is already mentioned under the Ar- 
ticle of Kali; ſo I ſhall not repeat it in this Place. 
In ſome Parts of England, theſe Herbs are 
gathered and Pickled for Samphire, tho it is 
very different there from. 


SAMOLOIDES. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a Flower conſiſting of one Leaf, which 
is cut into four Parts almoſt to the Bottom, and 
expands in form of a Star. In the Centre of the 
Flower ariſes the Pointal, which is ſurrounded 
at Bottom by a Number of ſlender Threads, 
which are expanded, and accompanied by four 
Chives. This Pointal afterward becomes an 
oblong Seed=veſſel, which is bivalve, and con- 
tains flat Seeds. 

We know but one Species of this Plant ; 
which is, 

SAMOLOIDES que capraria Curaſavica, Ca- 
britta vulgs dicta. H. A. Boerb. Ind. alt. Weſt= 
Indian Thea, wulgs. | 

This Plant is very common in Jamaica, 
and ſeveral other Places in the Vet- Indies, 
where it hath been by ſome People dried 
and uſed as Thea, from whence it had the 
Name. In Curaſao the Goats feed on this 
Plant, from whence the Inhabitants gave it 
the Name of Cabritta. But at preſent it is not 
uſed by any of the Inhabitants of America, 
ſo far as I can learn. 

This Plant is preſerved by the Curious in 
Botany, for Variety-ſake; but as there is no 
great Beauty in its Flowers, ſo it is ſeldom 
preſerved in other Gardens. It is propagated 
by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on a Hot-bed 
early in the Spring; and when the Plants are 
about two Inches high, they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted on another Hot-bed, about four or 
five Inches aſunder, where they ſhould have 
a large Share of Air in warm Weather, and 


muſt be frequently watered. In this Bed the 


Plants may remain until they have obtained a 
large Share of Strength, when they ſhould be 
tranſplanted into Pots, and plunged into a 
moderate Hot-bed to promote their taking 
Root; and after they are well ſettled in the 
Pots, they may be placed in the Stove, or in 
an airy Glaſs-caſe, where they may be ſheltered 
from Cold, but they muſt have a large Share 
of freſh Air in warm Weather; for if they 
are expoſed abroad, they will not thrive, nor 
perfect their Seeds. In June theſe Plants will 
begin to flower, and in Auguſt they will per- 
fect their Seeds, and the Plants will live thro* 
the Winter, provided they are placed in a warm 
Stove; but as they produce ripe Seeds the 
firſt Year, ſo it is not worth incumbring the 
Stove with them in Winter. | 


SAMOLUS, Round-leay'd Water Pimpernel. 

The Characters are; 
It bath a wheel-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of 
one Leaf, which is cut into ſeveral 1 ; 
Iii | tb 


the Pointal ariſes from the Empalement, and is 
fined like a Nail in the Centre of the Flower ; 
which uniting with the Empalement, is turned 


into 4 Fruit or Pod, opening at the Top, and 
incloſing many ſmall Seeds. | 
We have but one Species of this Plant; 
which is, | 
Saut us Valerandi. F. B. Round-leayed 
Water Pimpernel. 
This Plant grows wild in ſwampy Places, 


where the Water uſually ſtands in Winter; 


and is ſeldom preſerved in Gardens ; it is an 
annual Plant, which flowers in June, and the 
Seeds are ripe in Auguſt : at which Time, 
whoeyer hath a mind to cultivate this Plant, 
ſhould ſow the Sceds on a moiſt Soil, where 
the Plants will come up, and require no farther 
Care, but to keep them clear from Weeds. 


SAPINDUS, 'The Soap-berry. 
'The Characters are; 

It bath a Flower which for the moſt part is 
compoſed of four Leaves, expanding in form of a 
Roſs : from whoſe four-leaved Empalement ariſes 
the Pointal, which afterward becomes a ſpbe- 
rical Fruit, incloſing a Nut of the ſame Form. 

We have but one Species of this Plant; 
which is, 

Sapinpus foliis coſte alatæ innaſcentibus. 
Inſt. R. H. The Soap-berry or Soap Appletree. 

This Tree is very common in — Bar- 
bados, and moſt other Places in the Heft- 
Indies, where it riſes to the Height of thirty 
Fect or more; but in Europe it is preſerved 
by thoſe Perſons who are curious in cultivating 
exotic Plants, for the ſingular Structure of the 
. Leaves, which are very long and narrow, 
having Borders on each Side, which at about 
every two Inches have Pinnæ or Wings, op- 
poſite to each other, and terminated by an odd 
one. The Flowers are produced at the Ends 
of the Branches, which are ſmall and white, 
growing in Cluſters. Theſe are ſucceeded by 
ſpherical brown Berries, about the Size of 
Cherries, which have very little Pulp, but a 
brown skin, covering the Nut, which is 
round, black and hard. Theſe Nuts were 
formerly brought into England to make But- 
tons, for which purpoſe they were very proper, 
becauſe they never crack. 'The Skin which 
ſurrounds the Nut, will lather like Soap, and is 
uſed in America to waſh Linen, tho' many People 
ſay it will burn it, when it is often uſed. 

'This Plant is propagated by Seeds (which 
muſt be obtained from the Countries, where 

they naturally grow, for they do not produce 
Fruit in Europe): theſe muſt be put into 
ſmall Pots, filled with freſh rich Earth, and 
plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark. 'Theſe 
Pots muſt be frequently watered, otherwiſe the 
Berries whoſe outer Cover is very hard, will not 
vegetate. In a Month or five Weeks the Plants 
will begin to appear, when the Glaſſes of the 
Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed every Day in warm 
Weather, to admit freſh Air to the Plants ; 
but if the Nights are cold, the Glaſſes ſhould 
be covered with Mats every Evening, as ſoon 
as the Sun is gone off from ſhining on the Bed ; 
and the Plants muſt be frequently refreſhed 


with Water. In three Weeks or a Month after 
the Plants appear, they will be fit to tranſplant. 
when they muſt be ſhaken out of the Pot 
and carefully parted, ſo as not to injure their 
Roots, and each planted into a ſeparate ſmal 
Pot, filled with light rich Earth, and then 
plunged into the Hot-bed again, obſerving to 
ſhade them from the Sun every Day, until 
they have taken new Root; after which Time 
they muſt have free Air admitted to them 
every Day, when the Weather is warm; and the 
Plants will require to be frequently watered. 
After the Plants are well rooted, they will 
make great Progreſs, ſo as to fill theſe Pots 
with their Roots in a few Weeks Time: 
therefore they muſt then be ſhifted into larger 
Pots; and if the Plants have grown fo tall a, 
to reach the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed, or be in 
Danger of having their Leaves ſcorched 
the Sun thro' the Glaſſes, they ſhould be re. 
moved into the Stove, and plunged into the 
Bark-bed ; where if they are duly watered in 
warm Weather, they will make great Progreſ,, 
and by the Beginning of Auguſt, will have 
Leaves ſixteen or eighteen Inches long. The 
firſt Leaves of theſe Plants are very long and 
narrow, having no Pinnæ or Wings to them; 
but as the Plants advance, ſo they put out 
firſt one Wing, then two, and afterwards four, 
and in old Plants, they have ſometimes fix or 
eight Wings, with an odd Wing at the Top. 
Theſe Plants are fo tender as not to live in 
the open Air in England, even at the warmeſt 
Seaſon of the Year : therefore they ſhould be 
kept conſtantly in the Stove plunged into the 
Bark-bed, where they muſt be kept very 
warm in Winter; but in Summer, they muſt 
have a large Share of freſh Air in warm 
Weather, with which theſe Plants will thrive 
very faſt, and they may be expected to flower, 
tho' for the ſingular Form of the Leaves, they 
deſerve a Place in the Stove. 


SAPOTA, The Mammee Sapota. 
The Charatters are; 

It hath a roſe-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of 
ſeveral Leaves, which are placed in a circular 
Order; from whoſe Empalement ariſes the Poin- 
tal, which afterward becomes a large oval ſoft 
fleſhy Fruit, inclofing an oblong pointed Stone or 
Fruit, which is finely poliſhed, having a rougb 
Fiſſure on one of the Edges, of au Aſh-colour. 

The Species are; 

I. SaporA fructu turbinato minori. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Sapota with a leſſer Fruit, ſhaped 
like a Top. 

2. SapoTA fructu owato majori. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. Sapota with a larger oval Fruit. 

The Name of Sapota is what theſe Fruit are 
called by the Natives of America ; to which 
ſome add the Appellation of Mammee. But 
there is no other Name given to theſe Fruits 
by the Engliſb, ſince they have ſettled in the 
Weſt-Indies ; ſo far as I can learn. | 

The firſt of theſe Trees is common about 
Panama, and ſome other Places in the Spaniſh 
Weſt- Indies; but is not to be found in 2" 
of the Engliſh Settlements in America. The 


ſecond Sort is very common in Jamaica, Bal. 
bados, 
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nd moſt of the Iſlands in the Neft 
here the Trees are planted in Gardens 
for their-Fruit, which is by many Perſons 
greatly eſteemed. _ | 2 
Theſe Trees grow in America to the Height 
of thirty five or forty Feet, having a ſtrait 
Trunk, covered with an aſh-colour'd Bark. 


bados, a 


clear from Weeds ; but ſhould remain in the 
Country, till they are about a Foot high, 
when they may be ſhipped for England; but 
they ſhould be brought over in the ſummer 
Seaſon, and, if poſſible, Time enough for the 
Plants to make good Roots after they arrive. 
During their Paſſage they muſt have ſome 
Water, while they continue in a warm Climate; 
but as they come into colder Weather, they 
ſhould have very little Moiſture: and they 
muſt be ſecured from Salt-water, which will 
ſoon deſtroy the Plants, if it gets at them. 
When theſe Plants arrive in England, they 
ſhould be carefully raken out of the Tubs, 
preſerving ſome Earth to their Roots, and 
planted into Pots filled with freſh Earth, 
and then plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of 
Tanners-bark, obſerving, if the Weather is hor, 
to ſhade the Glaſſes with Mats every Day, to 
ſcreen the Plants from the Sun, until they 
have taken new Root, obſerving not to water 
them too much at firſt, eſpecially if the Earth 
in which they come over is moiſt; becauſe too 
much Water is very injurious to the Plants, 
before they are well rooted ; but after ward 
they muſt have plenty of Water in warm 
Weather, and they muſt have a large Share 
of Air admitted to them ; otherwiſe their 
Leaves will be infeſted with Inſects, and become 
foul; in which caſe they muſt be waſhed with 


a Sponge, to clean them, without which the 


Plants will not thrive. 

In the Winter theſe Plants muſt be placed 
in the warmeſt Stove, and in cold Weather 
they ſhould have but little Water given to 
them, tho? they muſt be frequently refreſhed, 
when the Earth is dry; eſpecially, if they 
retain their Leaves all the Winter, they will 
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require a greater Share of Water, than when 
they drop their Leaves; ſo that this muſt be 
done with Diſcretion, according to the State in 
which the Plants are. As theſt Plants grow in 
Magnitude, fo they ſhould be ſhifted into Pots 
of a larger Size; but they muſt not be over- 
potted, for that will infallibly deſtroy tbem. 


SARRACENA, The Side Saddle-flower. 
The Cheracters are; Oy 0 

It hath 4 Flower conſiſting of ſdveral Leaves, 
which are re circularly, and expand in 
form of a Roſe, and reſting in a many-leaved 
Empalement ; from the middle ariſes the Pointal; 
which is membranaceous, and ſhaped like a Hood, 


and afterwards becomes a roundiſh Fruit divided 


into five Cells, which contain oblong Seeds.” 

We have but one Species of this Plant 
which is, | 

SARRACENA Canadenſis, foliis cavis Es au- 
ritis, Inſt. R. H. Canady Sarracena, with hollow 
eared Leaves. * 

This ſtrange Plant is a Native of New 
England, Virginia, and ſeveral Places in North 
America ; where it grows on Bogs, and ſuch 
Places where the Waters uſually ſtand in 
Winter. The Leaves of this Plant ariſe 
from the Root every Spring, being eight or 
nine in Number, which are ſmall at the Bot- 
tom, but ſwell larger toward the Top, and 
are hollow like a Pitcher, having a Sort of an 
Appendage at the 'Top, ſomewhat reſembling 
a Flap, ſo that in theſe Leaves there is com- 
monly a large Quantity of Water contained. 
Between the Leaves ariſes the Flower-ſtem, 


which hath ſeveral roſaceous Flowers growin 


on the Top, which are ſucceeded by roundiſh 
Fruit. 

The Name was given to this Plant by Dr. 
Tournefort, in Honour of Dr. Sarrazin a cu- 
rious Botaniſt, who ſent the Plant from Canady 
to Dr. Tournefort at Paris. 

As this Plant grows on Bogs, ſo it is very 
difficult to cultivate in England; for altho' the 
Winters are much more ſevere in the Places of 
their natural Growth, than they generally are 
in England, yet their Summers being much 
warmer, they thrive much better, and pro- 
duce their Flowers and Fruit annually ; whereas 
it is with great Difficulty they are kept alive 
for a Year or two in England; and they have 
not yet flowered in this Country, that I could 
ever learn. By the Appearance ot ſome Plants, 
which I received from New England, there 
ſeem to be two Sorts of this Plant, one of 
which is much larger than the other; but as 1 
never had an Opportunity of ſeeing theſe 
Plants in Flower, ſo I cannot determine any 
thing with Certainty about them. 

The only Method to obtain theſe Plants 
is to procure them from the Places of their 
Growth, and to have them taken up with 
large Balls of Earth to their Roots, and planted 
in Tubs of Earth, which muſt be conſtantly 
watered during their Paſſage, otherwiſe they 
will decay bebbre they arrive: and there is 

little Probability of raiſing theſe Plants from 
Seeds, ſo that young Plants ſhould be taken up 
to bring over, which are more W - 


ſtand here, than thoſe which have flowered 
two or three times. When the Plants are 
brought over, they ſhould be planted into 
retty large Pots, which ſhould be filled with 
Loft pongy Earth, mixed with rotten Wood, 
Moſs Turf, which is very like the na- 
tural Soil in which they grow. 'Theſe Pots 
muſt be conſtantly ſupplied with Water, and 
placed in a ſhady Situation in Summer; but in 
the Winter they muſt be covered with Moſs, 
or ſheltered under a Frame, otherwiſe they 
will not live in this Country, tho' they have 
much more hart: Froſt a * rays 
where naturally grow ; but there are 
Ars Snow, which may be a great 
Protection to them. With this Management 
I have kept ſome of theſe Plants alive two 


Years, but they made very little Progreſs. 


SAURURUS, Lizards-tail. 
The Cbaracters are; 

It bath an apetalous Flower, conſiſting of two 
Chives, which open two ways, and are full of 
very {mall Powder (or Farina). The Embryo 
reſts between the two Chives, which afterward 
becomes an oval ſoft Fruit, incloſing a ſingle 
Seed. To theſe Notes muſt be added, The Flowers 
and Fruit are fixed to one Axis, ſo as to reſemble 
the Tail of a Lizard. 

The Species are; | 

1. Sa ux uvxus racemoſus, ſeu botryites major. 
Plum. Nov. Gen, Greater branching Lizards- 
tail. 

2. Sa uxuxus racemoſus, ſeu botryites minor. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Leſſer branching Lizards- 
tail. 

3. Saux uus Cauda adunca. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. Lizards- tail, with a crooked Tail. 

4. Sa ux uus foliis plantagineis, cauda bre- 
wviori. Plum. Nov, Gen. Lizards-tail, with plan- 
tain Leaves, and a ſhorter Tail. 

5. SauxurvUs botryites major, foliis planta- 
gineis. Plum. Nov. Gen. Greater cluſtered Li- 
zards-tail, with plantain Leaves. | 

6. Sa ux uus foliis amplis rotundis & um- 
bilicatis. Plum. Nov. Gen. Lizards-tail, with 
large round umbilicated Leaves. 

n. SAURUKUSs foliis amplis cordatis, non um- 
bilicatis. Plum. Nov. Gen. Lizards-tail, with 
large heart-ſhaped Leaves, not umbilicated. 

8. Sa uRuxus procumbens minor botryites, 
folio carnoſo cordato. Plum. Nov. Gen. Smaller 
creeping cluſtered Lizards-tail, with a fleſhy 
heart-ſhaped Leaf. 

9. SAURURUs alius bumilis, folio carnoſo 
ſubrotundo. Plum. Nov. Gen. Low Lizards-tail, 
with a roundiſh fleſhy Leaf. 

10. SAUuRURUs repens, folio orbiculari, num 
mularia facie. Plum. Nov. Gen. Creeping 
Lizards-tail, with a round Leaf, having the 
Appearance of Money wort. 

It. SAuRuRUs repens tripbyllus, folio ro- 
tundo. Plum. Nov. Gen. Creeping three-leaved 
Lizards-tail, with a round Leaf. 

12. SAUuRURUs Cauliculis maculofis, repens. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Creeping Lizards-tail, with 
a ſpotted Stalk. | 
13. Savkxvukvs fruteſcens, lauro-ceraſi folio, 

frufiu breviore & craſſiore. Houft. Shrubby 
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Lizards-tail, with a laurel Leaf, 
and thicker Fruit. 

14. SAURURUS arboreſcens latifolia an 
fructu gracili. Houſt. Tree-like Tan , 
with a broad hairy Leaf, and a ſlender Fruit * 

The ſeven Sorts firſt-mentioned grow to be 
ſhrubby, and riſe to the Height of four or 
five Feet, having Leaves. placed alternate! 
on their Branches. The Iulus comes out — 
the Wings of the Leaves, which is ſhaped like 
a Lizard s Tail, from whence they had their 
Names. By ſome they are called long Pep 


and a ſnorter 


from the Reſemblance their Juli bear to the lonę 


Pepper: but the Fruit of theſe are not uſed, ng; 
have they the Taſte of Pepper. Theſe "Tong 
were diſcovered to grow in Jamaica, by the 
late Dr. Houftoun ; and ſome of them are 
deſcribed by Sir Hans Shane in his Natural 
Hiſtory of Jamaica. 

The eighth, ninth and tenth Sorts, are 
Plants of humbler Growth: theſe trail on the 
Ground, and emit Roots from their Joints 
which faſten themſelves into the Earth where. 
ever it is looſe, by which Method they ſpread 
to a great Diſtance, The Leaves and Stalks 
of the ninth Sort are very thick and ſuccu- 
lent, and remain always green. 

The eleventh and twelfth Sorts are creeping 
Plants, which faſten themſelves to Trees; 
which means they riſe to the Height of eight 
or ten Feet, faſten their Roots into the 
Bark of the Trees, and receive Part of their 
Nouriſhment from thence, 

All theſe twelve Sorts were diſcovered b 
Father Plumier in the Feft- Indies, who has 
figured and deſcribed them in his Hiſtory of 
American Plants : but ſeven of them were be- 
fore deſcribed by Sir Hans Sloane, in his Natu- 
ral Hiſtory of Jamaica. 

The two laſt Sorts were diſcovered by the 
late Dr. Houſtoun at La Vera Cruz, from 
whence he ſent Samples of them into Englahd. 
Theſe two Sorts grow much larger than either 
of thoſe before- mentioned. 

Some of theſe Plants are called by the In- 
habitants of Famaica, Spaniſh Elder, from 
their being jointed, and their Branches having 
a great deal of Pith in them. Others of 
them, eſpecially thoſe which have Leaves 
ſhaped like a Heart, are called Santa Maria 
Leaves. 

Theſe Plants moſt of them grow in moiſt 
ſhady Places, in the warmeſt Parts of America, 
where many of them root into the decayed 
Trunks of Trees, and rotten Wood, (eſpe- 
cially thoſe which trail) and thereby they 
propagate faſter than by Seeds; for as they 
emit Roots at almoſt every Joint, ſo each of 
theſe will make a ſeparate Plant. 

But as theſe Plants are too tender to bear 
the open Air in this Climate, ſo they muſt be 
preſerved in a Stove, where the Air may be 
kept to a moderate Temperature for Heat; and 
if they are placed in the Bark-bed, and their 
Branches permitted to trail on the Surface 0 
the Bark, the Plants will ſend forth Roots at 
every Joint, and faſten themſelves ſtrongly in- 
to the Bark, fo will thrive exceeding faſt, 


produce their Flowers and Fruit. The 
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The Seeds of theſe Plants, when brought 
om abroad, ſeldom ſucceed in England ; 


ſo that the moſt proper Method to obtain 
the Plants, is to have ſome of their Cuttings 


anted into Boxes of Earth, in the Countries 


7 they naturally grow; and when they 
are well rooted, they may be ſent over to 
Fugland, with Directions given to the Perſons 
to whoſe Care they are intruſted, not to let 
them have too much Water, (eſpecially when 
they come into a cool Climate) becauſe Moi- 
ſure then will be very prejudicial to them. 
They muſt alſo be carefully guarded againſt 
the Salt-water, which will infallibly deſtroy 
them, if it be ſuffered to come to them. When 
the Plants arrive in England, they ſhould be 
carefully taken out of the Boxes, and each 
planted into a ſeparate {mall Pot, filled with 
light freſh Earth, and then plunged into a 
moderate Hot-bed of Tanners- bark, obſerving 
to ſhade them from the Sun at firſt, until they 
have taken Root ; after which Time they 
ſhould have freſh Air admitted to them, in 
proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon : but 
in Winter they muſt be kept pretty warm, 
otherwiſe they will not live in this Country. 
The ſureſt Method to make theſe Plants 
thrive in England, is, to plunge the Pots into 
the Bark-bed in the Stove, and to ſuffer the 


Branches of the creeping Kinds to trail on the 


Surface of the Bed, where they will ſtrike 
Roots into the Tan, and will thrive ex- 
ceedingly. Theſe Plants merit a Place in every 
Collection of Plants, for their remarkable 
Leaves, and the ſingular Structure of their 
Branches, as alſo for the Odneſs of their Flowers 
and Fruit, which are, for the moſt part, pro- 
duced from the Wings of the Leaves. 


SAXIFRAGA, Saxifrage. 

To this Article muſt be added ; 

I. SAXIFRAGA ad folia bulbos gerens. C. B. P. 
Saxifrage bearing Bulbs at the Wings of the 
Leaves. 

2. SAXIFRAGA Verna annua humilior. Inſt. 
RH. Dwarf ſpring annual Saxifrage, com- 
monly called Rue-leaved Whitlow-graſs. 

3. SAXIFRAGA Muſcoſa, trifido folio, Inſt. 
R. H. Moſſy Saxifrage, with a trifid Leaf, 
commonly called mountain Sengreen, or Ladies 
Cuſhion. 7 

4. SAXIFRAGA tridattylites Alpina, pallide 
lutea, Infl. R. H. Mountain Saxifrage, of a 
pale yellow Colour, with a Leaf cut into three 

ents. ' 

5. SAXIFRAGA tridattylites Alpina minor 
& villoſa. Inſt. R. H. Smaller hairy Saxifrage 
of the Alps, with a Leaf cut into three 

ments, 

6. SAXIFRAGA alba petræa Ponæ. Inſt, R. H. 
White Rock Saxifrage. 

7. SAXIFRAGA ſedi folio, Pyrenaica ſerrata. 
If. R. H. Pyrenean Saxifrage, with a ſawed 
Houſleek-leaf. 2 | 

d. SAXIFRAGA foliis ſubrotundis ſerratis. Inſt. 
R. H. Saxifrage with roundiſh ſawed Leaves. 

9. SAXIFRaca Alpina ſedi foliis crenatis 
Aeris. Inſt. R. H. Saxifrage of the Alps, with 


rough notched Leaves like Houſleek. 
Vol. II. | 


16, Saxtrrica foliis oblongo-rotundis den- 
tatis, floribus compattis. Raii Syn. Ed. 3. Saxi- 
frage with an oblong roundiſh indented Leaf, 


and the Flowers growing in cloſe Bunches. 


11. SAXIFRAGA montana pyramidata, folio 
longiore. Inſt. R. H. Mountain pyramidal; 
Saxifrage, with a long Leaf. | 

12. SAxIFRAGA Pyrenaica Iutea minima; 
ſedi foliis denſilſimè congeſtis. Inſt. R. H. The 
leaſt yellow Pyrenean Saxifrage, with houſleck 
Leaves, growing very cloſe together. ' #@ 

13. SAXIFRAGA Alpina minima, foliis cafiis, 
deorſum incurvis. Inſt. R. H. The leaſt Saxi- 
frage of the Alps, with sky-coloured Leaves, 
which bend downward. 

14. SAxIFRAGA Alpina Intea, ſedi folio. Inſt. 
R. H. Yellow Saxifrage of the Alps, with a 
Houſleek-leaf. 

15. SAXIFRAGA Pyrenaica tridactylites la- 
tifolia. Inſt. R. H. Pyrenean Saxifrage, with 
broad Leaves, cut into three Segments. 

16. SAXIFRAGA Cantabrica latifolia tri- 
dactylites rigidior. Inſt. R. H. Broad ſtiff 
leaved — of Biſcay, with Leaves cut 
into three Segments. 

17. SAXIFRAGA tridactylites Pyrenaica, pal- 
lide Iutea, minima. Inſt. R. H. The leaſt pale 
yellow Saxifrage of the Pyrenees, with Leaves, 
cut into three Segments, 

18. SAxIFRAGA Pyrenaica, foliis partim in- 
tegris, partim trifidis. Inſt. R. H. Pyrenean 
Saxifrage, with Leaves partly intire, and partly 
cut into three Segments. 

19. SaxirRAca Pyrenaica, minima, Intea, 
muſco ſimilis. Inſt. R. H. The leaſt yellow 
Saxifrage, of the Pyrenean Mountaittf, re- 
ſembling Moſt. \ 

20. SAXIFRAGA annua Cretica minima, be- 
deraceo folio. Tourn. Cor. The leaſt annual 
Saxifrage of Candia, with an ivy Leaf. 

21. SAxIFRAGA Penſylvanica, floribus mu- 
ſcoſis. Hort. Elth, Saxifrage of Penſylvaxia 
with greeniſh Flowers, growing Branchy. 

The firſt Sort here mentioned is a Tray 
of the common white Saxifrage, from whi 
it differs, in bearing ſmall Bulbs at the Leaves. 
This is not common in England, but is found 
wild on the Pyrenean Mountains, and in other 
mountainous Places in Spain and Italy, and pro- 
pagates very faſt by the Bulbs, which grow 
on the Stalks, in the ſame manner as the fiery 
Lily. 

The ſecond Sort is a low annual Plant, 
which uſually grows on the Tops of Walls, 
and on dry rubbiſhy Places, and flowers in 

il. This Plant has been eſteemed a very 
good Remedy for the Kings-evil, and other 
{crophulous Diſorders. Mr. Boyle, in his Treatiſe 
concerning the Uſefulneſs of Natural Philoſo- 
phy, has recommended this Herb to be in- 
Fuſed in ſmall Beer, and drank for ſome Days, 
which he ſays will cure the Kings-evil, without 
any ſenſible Evacuation, by conſuming the 
Humour, mitigating the Pain, diſcuſſing the 
Tumours, and drying up the Ulcers. The 
Time for gathering of this Herb to dry, is in 
the middle of April, when it is in Flower; for 
it ſoon after perfects its Seeds, and dies 
away. - | 
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The third Sort grows wild in ſeveral Parts 
of Torkſbire, and other cold Countries. This 
ſpreads on the Surface of the Ground, and 
ms itsſelf into a roundiſh Tuft, which is 
exceeding cloſe and ſoſt, and has the Appear- 
ance of Moſs at a ſmall Diſtance ; from whence 
ſome of the Country People give it the Name 
of Ladies Cuſhion. This Sort may be propa- 
gated in Plenty by its trailing Shoots, which, if 
they reſt on the Ground, will put out Roots 
and multiply exceedingly. It loves a moiſt 

ſhady Situation. 

The fourth, fifth, ſixth, twelfth, thirteenth, 
ſeventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth Sorts 
are alſo ſmall Plants, which lie cloſe to the 
Ground, ſomewhat like the third Sort; ſo pro- 
pagate themſelves plentifully, and are all of 
them very hardy Plants being Natives of the 
Alps, Pyrenees, and other mountainous Places: 
They require to be planted in a moiſt Soil, and 
a ſhady Situation ; for if they are too much 
expoſed to the Sun, they will not thrive; nor 
will they continue long, if they are planted in 
a rich Soil. 

As theſe Plants do not produce very beautiful 
Flowers, ſo they are ſeldom regarded, and 
are rarely planted in Gardens, unleſs by ſome 
Perſons who are curious in Botany, for the 
ſake of Variety. But yet theſe Plants may be 
introduced to plant about Rock-work, or 

2tween the Joints of Ruſtick-buildings, where, 
if they are in the Shade, they will thrive very 
well, and have a very good Effect to the 
Sight: for theſe will ſucceed, where Moſs 
cannot be planted ; and having ſo much the 
Appearance of Moſs, will be by moſt People 
taken for it at a ſmall Diſtance; and as theſe 
continue green throughout the Year, ſo they 
will much better anſwer the Purpoſe. 

The ſeventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh 
and fourteenth Sorts, have broader Leaves, 
and appear very much like ſome Sorts of 
Houſleeks. Theſe are very hardy Plants, 
being Natives of Northern Countries; ſo muſt 
be planted in a ſhady Situation, and a poor 


Soil; but they will grow on drier Places than 


the former Sorts. 'Theſe Plants are eaſily pro- 
pagated by Off-ſets, which they ſend out in 
great Plenty, and may be adapted to rhe ſame 
Purpoſes as the former, to adorn Rock-work, 
Sc. and will make a pretty Diverſity. 

The twentieth Sort is an annual Plant, 


which was found by Dr. Tournefort, in the 


Iſland of Crete, and is by ſome preſerved for 
the ſake of. Variety; but there is no great 
Beauty in it. 

The twenty-firſt Sort was brought from 
Penſylvania to Mr. Peter Collinſon, who hath 
diſtributed it to ſeveral Perſons who are curi- 
ous in S rare Plants. This Sort hath 
long Leaves, which ſpread on the Surface of 
the Ground, from between which ariſe the 
Flower-ſtems, which grow about two Feet 
high, and branch toward the Top, bearing 
Cluſters of ſmall greeniſh Flowers. This is 
propagated by parting of the Roots, and 
ſhould be planted in a ſhady Situation, where 
if it is duly watered in dry Weather, it will 
thrive and flower every Year plentifully, and 
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may be allowed a Place in ſhad 
the ſake of Variety. Foe he 


SCABIOSA, Scabious. 

- o this 2 muſt be added; 
I. SCABIOSA fruticans latifolia alba. 
White broad - leaved ſhrubby — Ar 

2. SCABIOSA fruticans latifolia, floribys a 
ceruleum inclinantibus. C. B. P. Broad-leaveg 
ſhrubby Scabious,with Flowers inclining to Blue. 

3. ScaBrosa fruteſcens anguſtifolia alba 
C. B. P. White narrow-leaved ſhrubby Sca. 
bious. | 

4. ScaBiosAa multifido folio 
C. B. P. Scabious with a dy 
Leaf, and a yellowiſh Flower. 

5. SCABLIOSA montana glabra, foliis (cab; 
vulgaris, C. B. P. — Som 
Scabious. 

6. Scaros A montana latifolia non laciniats 
rubra E prima. G B. P. The firſt red broad” 
leaved mountain Scabious, not jagged. 

7. SCABIOSA - Jatifolia rubra non laciniata 
ſecunda. C B. P. The ſecond red broad-leay'g 
Scabious, not jagged. | : 

8. SCABIOSA argentea anguſtifolia. C B. p. 
Narrow — id — | 2 

9. SCABIOSA Sicula fruticans, Iaureola folio, 
ſubtus incano. Inſt. R. H. Shrubby Sicilia. 
Scabious, with a ſpurge laurel Leaf, hoary un- 
derneath. 

10. Scaniosa fruteſcens, foliis leucoii hor- 
tenſis. Hort. Cath. Shrubby Scabious, with 
ſtock-gilly- flower Leaves. | 

11. ScaBiosa Cretica fruteſcens, auricula 
urfi folio. Tourn. Cor. Shrubby Candy Scabious, 
with a bear's-car Leaf. 

12. ScaBiosa fruteſcens, foliis infra inte- 
gris, flore ceruleo. Boerb. Ind. Shrubby Scabi- 
ous, with the lower Leaves intire, and a blue 
Flower. 

13. SCABIOSA perennis Sicula, flore ſulphureo. 
Boerb. Ind. Perennial Sicilian Scabious, with 
a brimſtone-coloured Flower. 

14. ScaB1osA ftellata fruteſcens, leucoii folio 
minor, und alterave crend inciſo. Flor. Bat. 
Shrubby ſtarry ſeeded Scabious, with a ſmal- 
ler ſtock-gilly-flower Leaf. | | 

15. ScaBiosA Africana fruteſcens maxima, 
foliis rugoſis & crenatis minor. Par. Bat. Greateſt 
ſhrubby African Scabious, with rough and leſs 
notched Leaves. 

16. ScaBrosa Africana fruteſcens maxima, 
foliis tenuiſſim? inciſis. Boerb. Ind. alt. Greatelt 
ſhrabby African Scabious, with Leaves very 
finely jagged. 

17. Scaniosa altiſima annua, foliis agri- 
moniæ nonnibil ſimilibus. H. L. The talleſt 
annual Scabious, with Leaves, ſomething like 
thoſe of Aprimony. 

18. ScaviosAa fraxinelle foliis. Inft. R. H. 
Scabious with white dittany Leaves. 

19. Scanrosa virgæ paſtoris folio. C. B. P. 
Scabious with a leſſer teaſe] Leaf. 

20. ScaB10sAa Luſitanica, Indice fimilis. Inf 
R. H. Portugal Scabious like the Indian one. 

21. ScaBrosA ftellata Hiſpanica, ampliſſim! 


folio. Inſt. R. H. Spaniſh ſtarred Scabious, with 
a very large Leaf. 
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22. $canr0sA ſteljata annua prolifera. H.R. 
Par. Annual proliferous ſtarred Scabious. 

23. SCABIOSA Orientalis ftellata, foliis va- 
riis, fore car neo, ſemifloſculis forum fimbriatis. 
Eaſtern ſtarred Scabious, with variable Leaves, 
ind a fleſh-coloured Flower, whoſe Half-florets 
are fringed. f | | | 

The firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, ſixth, 
ſerenth, eighth, twelfth, thirteenth, eighteenth 


and nineteenth Sorts, are all of them abiding 


plants, which are hardy enough to live in the 
open Air in England: ſo may be managed as 
bath been directed for the common Sorts of 
Scabious, in the former Volume of the Gar- 
deners Dictionary. 

The ninth, tenth, eleventh and fourteenth 
Sorts, are alſo abiding Plants; but are ſome- 
what tenderer than thoſe before-mentioned: ſo 
ſome Plants of each Kind ſhould be kept in 
pots, that they may be ſheltered in Winter 
under a common Hot-bed Frame; and the 
others muſt be planted in warm Borders, other- 
wife they will not live thro' the Winters in 
this Country : and if the Soil in which theſe 
are planted, is poor and dry, they will grow 
ſtunted, and bear the Cold much better, than 
thoſe which are planted in a rich Soil, and 
grow freely. Thote Plants which are in Pots, 
and are placed in Shelter in Winter, muſt have 
as much free Air as poſſible in mild Weather; 
otherwiſe they will draw up weak, and appear 
very unſightly ; ſo they ſhould only be covered 
in very hard Froſts, and continually expoſed 
in mild Weather. 12 

The fifteenth and ſixteenth Sorts were 
brought from the Cape of Good Hope, ſo are 
more tender than the former: therefore theſe 


muſt always be kept in Pots, and in Winter 


uid be placed in an airy Glaſs-caſe, where 
mid Weather they may have as much free Air 
file; they ſhould be frequently watered, 
they are very thirſty Plants. In ſevere 
Hoſt they muſt be carefully guarded, but 
the) will bear a little Cold pretty well. 

All the ſhrubby Sorts of Scabious may be 
propagated by Cuttings, which may be taken 
off during any of the ſummer Months, and 
ſhould be planted in a ſhady Border, and duly 
watered in dry Weather, which will promote 
their taking Root; and then they may be pot- 
ted, and placed in a ſhady Situation, till they 
have taken new Root, after which Time they 
may be placed amongſt other hardy exotic 
Plants, in a ſheltered Situation, where they 
may remain until the End of October, when 
they muſt be removed into Shelter. In ſome 
fourable Seaſons theſe Plants will produce 
food Seeds in England, ſo that the Plants may 

raiſed from theſe, by ſowing them in an 
open Border of light Earth about the middle 
of March ; and if the Spring ſhould prove very 
'Y, 1t will be neceſſary to water the Ground 
no and then, which will forward the Vege- 
tation of the Seed; ſo that the Plants will 
Ppear in about three Weeks after the Seeds 
are ſown. When they come up, they muſt be 
kept clear from Weeds, and in dry Weather 
uly watered ; and when they are ſtrong 
enough to tranſplant, they ſhould be planted 
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in-Pots, and managed in the ſame Manner as 
thoſe Plants which are propagated by Cuttings. 
The ſeventeenth, twentieth, twenty-firſt, 
twenty-ſecond and twenty-third Sorts, are 
annual Plants, which are only propagated by 
Seeds, Theſe may be managed in'the ſame 
manner as hath been directed for the Indian 
Scabious's, in the former Volume of the Gar- 
deners Dictionary. l 
All the Sorts of Scabious continue a long 
Time in Flower, for which they are regarded; 
for there is no very great Beauty in their 
Flowers: but as moſt of the hardy Sorts pro- 
duce Flowers near three Months ſucceſſively, 
ſo they may be allowed a Place in the Botders 
of large Gardens, becauſe they require very little 
Care to cultivate them. And as the ſhrubby 
Kinds continue in Flower moſt Part of the 
Year, ſo they make an agreeable Vatiety 
amongſt hardy exotic Plants in Winter. 


SCANDIX, Shepherds Needle or Venus- 


comb. 
The Characters are; | 

It bath a roſe-ſhaped umbellated Flower, con- 
fiſting of ſeveral Petals, which are ranged orbi- 
cularly, and reſt on the Empalement ; which be- 
comes 4 Fruit confifting of two Parts, baving 
two Seeds, which reſemble a Needle, when joined. 

The Species are; | 

1. SCANDIX ſemine roſtrato vulgaris. C. B. P. 
Common Shepherds Needle, with beaked Seeds. 

2. SCANDIxX Cretica major. C. B. P. Great 
Shepherds Needle of Crete. | 

3. ScanDLx Cretica minor. C. B. P. Smaller 
Shepherds Needle of Crete. 

4. ScANnDIX Orientalis, flore maximo. Tourn. 
r. Eaſtern Shepherds Needle, with a very 
large Flower. 

The firſt of theſe Plants grows wild amongſt 
Corn, in moſt Parts of England. The ſecond 
and third Sorts grow wild in the Ifland of 
Candia, and the fourth Sort was diſcovered by 
Dr. Tournefort in the Levant. 

Theſe Plants are preſerved by the Curious 
in Botany, for the Sake of Variety ; but are 
ſeldom admitted. into other Gardens. 'The 
Fruit of theſe Plants, having Beaks, greatly 
reſemble Cranes Bills at a ſmall Diſtance ; 
but being ranged ſomewhat like the 'Teeth of a 
Comb, occaſioned the Name given to it. 

They may be propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in Autumn, ſoon after they 
are ripe, in the Place where they are deſigned 


to remain, which ſhould be in a ſhady Situa- 


tion; and when the Plants are come up, they 
will require no farther Care, but to keep them 
clear from Weeds. In June the Plants will 
flower, and in the Beginning of Auguſt they 
will perfect their Seeds, and ſoon after decay. 
But if their Seeds are permitted to ſcatter, 
the Plants will come up without any man- 
ner of Care, and become Weeds in the 
Garden. | | 


SCOLYMUS, The Golden Thiſtle. 
The Characters are; 
The whole Plant bath the Appearance of a 
Thiſtle : the Flower conſiſts of many de 
N whic 
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which reſt on the Embryo's ; each of theſe are 
ſeparated by a thin Leaf, and on the Top of each 
is faſtened a little Leaf. eſe are 
contained in a ſcaly Empalement, which incloſes 
the Seed. | 

The Species are; 

1. Scot v Mus chryſantbemus. C. B. P. The 
golden Thiſtle. 

2. ScoLymus Chryſanthemus annuus. A. R. 
Par. Annual Golden Thiſtle. 

3. Scol xu us Chrꝝſant bemus Africanus pro- 
cerior. H. R. Par. Taller African golden 
Thiſtle. 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts grow wild in the 
South of France and in Spain ; but the third 
Sort is a Native of Africa. The firſt and third 
Sorts are biennial Plants ; but the ſecond is an 
annual, ſo they periſh ſoon after they have 
perfected their Seeds. | 

They are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in March, on a Bed of freſh undunged 
Earth, in an open Situation ; and when the 
Plants are come up, they ſhould be kept clear 
from Weeds ; and where they grow too cloſe, 
ſome of them ſhould be pulled out, ſo as to 
leave thoſe which are deſigned to remain, 
about two Feet aſunder. This is all the Cul- 
ture which theſe Plants require ; for as they 
ſend forth tap Roots, ſo they do not bear tranſ- 
planting well: therefore they muſt be ſown 
where they are to remain, and if they are 
kept clear from great Weeds, they will thrive 
very well; and when the Seaſons prove dry, 
will perfect their Seeds in Autumn; but in 
wet Seaſons they rarely ever produce good 
Seeds in England, which renders it difficult to 
continue the Species, without procuring freſh 
Seeds from abroad. | 

Theſe Plants are preſerved by thoſe Perſons 
who are curious in Botany, for Variety ſake, 
but are rarely planted in other Gardens. 


SCOR PIOIDES, Catterpillar. 
To this Article muſt be added ; 

1. Scoxpioripts filiqua cochleata & ſtriata 
Ohh iponenſis. H. R. Par. Catterpillar with a 
cochleated and furrowed Pod. 

2. ScorPioiDEs foliis viciæ, minima. Mor. 


Hift. The leaſt Catterpillar, with vetch 


Leaves. 
Theſe are both annual Plants, which are 
propagated by Seeds in the ſame manner as 


ath been directed in the former Volume of 


the Gardeners Dictionary, for the Sorts there 
enumerated, 


SCROPHULARIA, Figwort. 
The Species omitted in the former Volume 
re; 
I. SCROPHULARIA fore Juteo. C. B. P. Fig- 
wort with a yellow Flower. 


2. SCROPHULARIA folio urticæ. C. B. P. Fig- 


wort with a nettle Leaf. 


3. ScROPHULARIA betonicæ folio. Inſt. R. H. 
Fig wort with a betony Leaf. | 


4 ScCROPHULARIA ſcorodonie folio. Mor. 


Hi. Figwort with a wood-ſage Leaf. 
5. SCROPHULARIA Peregrina fruteſcens, fo- 
liis teucrii craſſuſculis. Breyn. Cent. Foreign 
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ſhrubby Figwort, with thick 
— 5 

6. SCROPHULA RIA minor, Ruta canina a; 
Morifſ. Hiſt. Leſſer Figwort, called — h_ 

7. SCROPHULARIA Luſitanica fruteſcey 
wverbenace foliis. Inſt. R. H. Shrubby Ports 

gal Figwort, with vervain Leaves. 0 

8. SCROPHULARIA Cretica fruteſctens 5% 
vario craſſiori. Tourn. Cor. — — ” 
Candia, with a thicker variable Leaf. | 

9. SCROPHULARIA Græca fruteſcens & . 
rennis, urticæ folio. Tourn. Cor. Greek ſhrubby 
and perennial Figwort, with a nettle Leaf 

10. SCROPHULARIA Epbeſia, lunariæ feli 
flore rubro. Tourn. Cor. Epbeſian Figwort, with 
a moonwort Leaf, and a red Flower. 

11. SCROPHULARIA Orientalis, foliis cy. 
nabinis. Journ. Cor. Eaſtern Figwort, with 
baſtard hemp Leaves. 

12. SCROPHULARIA Orientalis, ampliſin 
folio, caule alato. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Figwort 
with a large Leaf, and a winged Stalk, | 

13. SCROPHULARIA Orientalis, tilie foliy, 
Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Figwort, with a lime. tree 
Leaf. 

14. SCROPHULARIA Orientalis, chryſan. 
themi folio, flore minimo variegato. Tourn. Cyr. 
Eaſtern Figwort, with a corn-marygold Leaf, 
and the Jeaſt variegated Flower. 

The firſt, ſecond, third, ſixth, tenth and 
fourteenth Sorts, are biennial Plants, which 
very rarely live longer than two Years. Theſe 
ſeldom flower the ſame Seaſon their Seeds 
are ſown ; or if they do, it is generally pretty 
late in the Autumn, ſo that they do not produce 
good Seeds: but when the Plants grow 
ſhort, and do not put out their Flower-ſtems 
the firſt Year ; they flower very ſtrong early 
in the following Summer, and produce good 
Seeds. Theſe Sorts are hardy enough to en- 
dure the Cold of our ordinary Winters very 
well, provided they are planted in a dry 
undunged Soil. 

The fourth, fifth, ſeventh, eighth, ninth, 
eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth Sorts, are 
abiding Plants, their Roots continuing many 
Years ; and the eleventh Sort creeps at the 
Root, ſo that it propagates very faſt that 
way, as alſo by Seeds, this is an extreme hardy 
Plant, and will live in almoſt any Soil and Si- 
tuation ; but ſhould not be planted too near 
other Plants; becauſe it creeps ſo far, as to 
interfere with ſuch Plants as grow near it. 

The other Sorts will endure the Cold of 
our ordinary Winters very well, if they are 
planted in a ſheltered Situation ; and when 
they are planted in a lean rubbiſhy Soil, they 
will not grow too freely, ſo will be ſtunted, 
and will endure a much greater Share of Cold, 
than when they are planted in a rich Soil, where 
they become very luxuriant. 

All theſe Sorts may be propagated by Seeds, 
which may be ſown, and the Plants manage 
in the ſame manner as hath been directed in 
the former Volume of the Gardeners Dittionar), 
for thoſe Sorts which are there enumerated ; 
and being intermixed with other hardy Plants 
in a large Garden, will make an agreeable 


Variety. WEE. SEDUM, 
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Houſeleek. | 

SED vl Article muſt be added; 3 

| $£puM majus montanum, dentatis foliis, 

um. C. B. P. Another great mountain 
— with indented Leaves. f 

2. SepuM majus montanum, foliis non den- 
tatis floribus rubentibus. 20 B. P. The great 
mountain Houſeleek, with indented Leaves, 
and reddiſh Flowers. ü 

3. SEDUM teretifolium majus, fore albo. Mor. 
Hort. R. Blæſ. Greater Houſeleek with taper 
Leaves, and a white Flower. | 


SepuM minus, lato & craſſo caule, Port- 
undicum Belgarum. H. R. Par. Small Portland 
Houſeleek, with a broad and thick Stalk. 

5. SepuM Alpinum roſeum, acuto folio, hæ- 
matodes majus. H. R. Par. Greater bloody roſe 


Houſeleek of the Alps, with a ſharp-pointed 


6. Srpum Alpinum roſeum medium, aculeo 
eubente. H. R. Par. Middle roſe Houſeleek of 
the Alps, with reddiſh Prickles. 

1. Srpun Alpinum roſeum minus, viride & 
ſalſurſutum. H. R. Par. Small roſe, green 
and hairy Houſeleek of the Alps. 

8. Sepum Alpinum ſubbirſutum, folio lon- 
giore. H. R. Par. Hairy Houſeleek of the Alps, 
with a longer Leaf. 

g. Sep Alpinum ſubbirſutum, corona floris 
purpuraſcente, diſco viridi. H. R. Par. Hairy 
Houſeleek of the Alps, with the Borders of 
a purpliſh Colour, and the middle Green, 

10. SEDUM minus teretifolium luteum. C. B. P. 
Small taper- lea ved yellow Houſeleek. 

11. SEDUM minus teretifolium alterum. C. B. P. 
Another ſmall taper-leaved Houſeleek. 

12. SEDUM Jongifolium, citrino flore. Mor. 
H. R. Blæſ. Long-leaved Houſeleek, with a 
citron-coloured Flower. 

1. SepuM minimum luteum, non acre. F. B. 
The ſmalleſt yellow Houſeleek, which is not 
acrid. 

14. SEDUM Minimum non acre, fore albo. 
Raii Hiſt. The leaſt Houſeleek, which is not 
acrid, with a white Flower, 

15. Spun Alpinum, fore pallido. C. B. P. 
Alpine Houſeleek, with a pale Flower. 

16. SepuN Alpinum, rubro magno flore. C. B. P. 
Alpine Houſeleek, with a large red Flower. 

1). Sn DUN Hiſpanum, folio glauco acuto, 
fore albido. Boerb. Ind. alt. Spaniſh Houſeleek, 
with a pointed ſea-green Leaf, and a whitiſh 
Flower. | 

18. Sxpun paluſtre ſubbirſutum purpureum. 
CB. P. Hairy purple marſh Houſeleek. 

19. Serum echinatum, vel ftellatum, flore 
albo. F. B. Starry Houſeleek, with a white 
Flower. | 

20. SEDUM echinatum, flore Iuteo. 7. B. 
Prickly Houſeleek, with a yellow Flower. 

All theſe Sorts of Houſeleek are very hardy 
Plants, which will thrive in the open Air in 
England, and may be eaſily propagated by 

-ſets or Branches, which will readily take 
Root. Thoſe Kinds which trail on the 
Ground (as many of theſe do) will puſh out 
Roots from their Branches, and thereby ſpread 


themſelves to a great Diſtance. But the ſe- 
Ver. II. 
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venteenth, nineteenth and twentieth Sorts, are 
annual Plants, which are only propagated by 
Seeds; but if their Seeds are permitted to 
ſcatter on the Ground, the Plants will come 
up in Autumn, and require no other Care, 
but to clear them from great Weeds, which, if 
permitted to grow amongſt them, would over- 
bear and deſtroy the Plants. | 

Theſe Plants are preſerved in the Gardens 
of ſome Perſons, who are curious in Botany ; 
but are very rarely admitted into other 
Gardens; tho they may be very ornamental, 
when rightly dilpoſe . For there are no 
Plants ſo proper to plant on the Walls of 
Ruins, or other ruſtic Buildings, where they 
will thrive without any Trouble, and endure 
the greateſt Drought, and are never injured by 
Froſts. And as there is a great Variety of 
Species, which differ greatly from each other, 
not only in their Flowers, but alſo in the whole 
Face of the Plants; ſo they will afford an 
agreeable Variety, if they are properly diſ- 
poſed. In planting of theſe Plants, there is 
no other Care required, but to lay a little 
moiſt Earth on the Joints of the Walls or 
Buildings, where they are deſigned to grow, 
and therein to plant ſome of the Plants in ſmall 
Bunches, which will ſoon take Root, and in 


one Year's Time will ſpread to a conſiderable 


Diſtance, The beſt Seaſon for this Work is 
a little before Michaelmas, that the Plants 
may be rooted, before the hard Froſt comes 
on. 'The annual Kinds will alſo grow in the 
ſame manner, and will ſhed their Seeds, and 
maintain themſelves without any 'Trouble, when 
they are once fixed in the Place. Theſe Sorts 
will moſt of them grow from the Joints of 
Walls, which are perpendicular, where ſcarce 
any other Plants will live ; which renders them 
more valuable, eſpecially as they are ſo eaſily 
propagated, 

The third, tenth and eleventh Sorts, pro- 
duce long Branches, which hang down from the 
Walls where they grow; therefore ſhould be diſ- 
poſed near the Edges of Buildings, or on 
the Tops of ruſtic Houſes, and near the Sides, 
where they will trail, and make a pretty Ap- 

rance. 

The thirteenth, fourteeenth and ſeventeenth 
Sorts, have the Appearance of the Stone- crop; 
theſe have ſhort Branches, and ſmall Leaves, 
producing their Flowers on the Tops of the 
Shoots, which are ſeldom above three or four 
Inches high, but ſpread and form into cloſe 
large Bunches; and where they ſcatter their 
Seeds, if there is but a ſmall Share of Earth, 
the Plants will come up, and multiply ſo faſt, as 
to cover the Top of a Houſe in a few Years. 

The firſt, ſecond, fourth, fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, 
eighth, ninth, twelfth, fifteenth, ſixteenth and 
eighteenth Sorts, grow in cloſe Heads, ſome- 
what like the common Houſeleek, and are pro- 
pagated by Off- ſets in the ſame manner: theſe 
may be diſpoſed on the Tops of Walls and 
Buildings, intermixed with the common Sorts 
of Houſeleek, where they will make a pretty 
Diverſity, being very different in their Ap- 
pearance, and producing a great Variety in 
their Flowers, 
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SEEDS. . +4, 

In the former Volume of the Gardeners 
Dictioeknary, I have ſet down the general De- 
finition of a Seed, and an Explanation of the 
Manner how Seeds vegetate; as alſo a Method 
how to raiſe ſuch exotic Seeds as have hard 
Covers, which will not vegetate in the ſame 
eaſy Manner, as moſt other Sorts do; and in 
this Place it may not be amiſs to add a Table 
of the ſeveral Sorts of Seeds which are uſuall 
ſown in the Engliſh Gardens, and to diſtinguiſh 
the Sorts which will keep good but a ſhort Time 
out of the Ground, from thoſe which, if well 
ſaved, and carefully preſerved, will grow, if 
kept ſome Years before they are ſown. 

The firſt Claſs of Seeds which I ſhall enu- 
merate, is of thoſe which ſhould be ſown in the 
Autumn, ſoon after they are ripe ; otherwiſe 
many of them will not ucceed, and others of 
them will often remain in the Ground a whole 
Seaſon, if they are kept out of the Ground 
till Spring, ſo that a full Year is thereby loſt : 


Adonis or Flos Adonis, ſee Adonis. 
Alexanders or Alifſanders, ſee Smyrnium. 
Anemony or Windflower, /ee Anemone. 
Angelica. 

Arſmart the Eaſtern Sort, ſee Perſicaria. 
Aſh-keys, ſee Fraxinus. ä 
Aſphodel or Kingſpear, ſee Aſphodelus. 
Auricula. 

Beech-maſt, ſee Fagus. 

Biſhopſweed, /ce Ammi. 
Chriſtopher-herb, ſee Chriſtophoriana. 
Ciceli, ſee Myrrhis. 

Colchicum or Baſtard-ſaffron. 

Cornſallet, ſee Valerianella. 

Cornflag ſee Gladiolus. 

Crocus. | 

Crown Imperial, ſee Corona Imperialis. 
Fennel-grant, ſee Ferula. 
Flower-de-luce, ſee Iris. 

Fraxinella. 

Fritillaria or Chequered Tulip. 

Gentian, ſee Gentiana. 

Ground- pine, ſee Chamæpytis. 
Hares-ear, ſee Bupleurum. 

Hart- wort, ſee Bupleurum and Seſeli. 
Hogs-fennel, ſee Peucedanum. 
Hornbeam, ſee Carpinus. 

Hyacinth, ſee Hyacinthus. 

Juniper, ſee Juniperus. 

Laſerwort, ſee Laſerpitium. 

Lily, ſee Lilium. 

Lily, Aſphodel, ſee Lilio-Aſphodelus. 
Lily Hyacinth, ſee Lilio-Hyacinthus. 
Lily Narciſſus, ſee Lilio-Narciflus. 
Lovage, ſee Liguſticum. 

Mandrake, ſee Mandragora. 

Maple tree, /ee Acer. 

Maſterwort, ./ce Imperatoria and Aſtrantia. 
Mercury, ſee Mercurialis. | 


Moly. 

Mulſcari. 

Narciſſus or Daffodil. 
Oak, ſee Quercus. 


Oak of Jeruſalem, ſee Chenopodium. 
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Paſque-flower, ſee Pulſatilla. 
Piony, ſee Pæonia. 
Polyanthus, /ee Primula Veris. 
Ranunculus or Crowfoot. 
Samphire, ſee Crithmum, 
Scurvy-graſs, ſee Cochlearia. 
Seſeli or Sermountain, ſee Siler. 
Snow-drop, ſee Narcifſo-leucoium, 
Sowbread, ſee Cyclamen. 
Spiderwort, ſee Phalangium, 
Spignel, ſee Meum. | 
Star of Bethlehem, ſee Ornithogalum. 
Staves-acre, /ce Delphinium. 

Tulip, ſee Tulipa. 

Turnſole, ſee Heliotropium. 
Yew-tree, ſee 'Taxus. 


In the next Claſs I ſhall enumerate thoſe 
Sorts of Seeds, which ace beſt the firſt Spring 
after they are ſaved, many of which will no 
grow, if they are kept longer ; ſo that whoever 
deals in Seeds, ſhould deſtroy the Seeds they 
have remaining after the Seaſon is over, and 
not ſell them to impoſe on their Dealers to the 
great Loſs of their Crops, nor keep them to 
_ with new Seeds, as is too often prac- 
tiſed. 1 


African Marygold, /ce Tagetes. 
Agrimony, ſee Agrimonia. 
Alkanet, ſee Anchuſa. 
Amaranthoides or Globe-Amaranthus, 
Aniſe, ſee Aniſum, 

Aſparagus or Spearage. 
Balſamine, ſee Balſamina. 

Baſil, ſee Ocymum. 
Baſtard-ſaffron, ſee Carthamus. 
Bay-tree, ſee Laurus. 

Bean, /ee Faba. 

Beet, ſee Beta. 

Blue-bottle, ſee Cyanus. 
Borrage, ſee Borago. | 
Buckwheat, ſee Fagopyrum. 
Bugloſs, ſee Bugloſſum. 
Canterbury-bell, /ce Campanula. 
Caraway, ſee Carum. 
Carnation, /ee Caryophyllus. 
Carrot, ſee Daucus. 
Catterpillar, ſee Scorpioides. 
Celery, ſee Apium. 

Chervil, /ee Chærophyllum. 
Cheſnut, ſee Caſtanea. 
Chickling-pea, ſee Cicer, 

Clary, ſee Horminum, 
Columbine, ſee Aquilegia. 
Coriander, ſee Coriandrum. 
Cranesbill, /ee Geranium. 
Creſs, ſee Naſturtium. 
Cummin, 55 Cuminum. 
Cypreſs, ſee Cupreſſus. 
Dames-violet, ſee Heſperis. 
Everlaſting-pea, ſee Lathyrus. 
Fennel, ſee Foeniculum. 
Fennel-flower, ſee Nigella. 
Fenugreek, ſee Fœnum Græcum. 
Finochia, /ee Foeniculum, 
Firr, ſee Abies. 


French-honeyſuckl ee Hedyſarum. 
rench-honeyſuckle, / y 3 
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ptench- mary gold, ſee Tagetes. | 

Goats- rue, ſee Galega. 

Globe-thiltle, ſes Echinopus. | e 
Gromwel or Gray-mil, ſte Lithoſpermum. 
Henbane, ſee Hyoſcyamus. 5 | 


op, ſce Hyſſopus. 
Hg, ſee Capſicum. 
Kidney-bean, ſee Phaſeolus. 
Larch-tree, /ee Larix. 
Larkſpur, ſee Delphinium. 
Lavender, ſee Lavendula. 
Laurel, ſee Lauroceraſus. 
Leek, ſee Porrum. 
Lentil, ſee Lens. 
Love-apple, ſee Lycoperſicon. 
Lupine, ſes Lupinus. 
Lychnis or Catchfly. 
Mad-apple, ſee Melongena. 
Mallow the Venetian, /ce Ketmia, 
Marjoram, ſee Majorana. 
Marvel of Peru, ſee Jalapa. 
Marygold, ſee Caltha. 
Millet, ſee Milium. | 
Mullein, ſee Verbaſcum. 
Moth-mullein, ſee Blattaria. 
Navew, ſee Napus. | 
Oil-nut or Palma Chriſti, ſee Ricinus, 
Roman-nettle, ſee Urtica. 
Onion, ſee Cepa. 
Orach, ſee Atriplex. 
Origany, ſee Origanum. 
Panic, ſee Panicum. 
Parſley, ſee Apium. 
Parſnip, /ee Paſtinaca, 
Peaſe, ſee Piſum. 
Pine, ſee Pinus. 
Pink, ſee Caryophyllus. 
Poppy, ſee Papaver. 
Purſlain, ſee Portulaca. 
Radiſh, ſee Raphanus. 
Rape, ſee Napus. 
Rue, ſee Ruta. 
Savory, ſee Satureia. 
Scabious, ſee Scabioſa. 
 Sirret, ſee Siſarum. 
onails, . Medica. 
Snapdragon, ſee Antirrhinum. 
Spinach, ſee Spinachia. 
Stock Gilly- flower, ſee Leucoium. 
Succory, ſee Cichorium. 
Sun-flower, ſee Corona - ſolis. 
Thyme, ſee Thymus. 
Tobacco, ſee Nicotiana. 
Trefoil, ſee Trifolium. 
Turnep, ſee Rapa. 
Venus Looking-glaſs, ſee Campanula. 
Venus Navelwort, ſee Omphalodes. 
Vetch, ſee Vicia. 
Woad, /ce Iſſatis. 
Walflower, ſee Leucoium. 


The next Claſs of Seeds are ſuch as may be 
kept two Years, and will not be the worle, 
provided they are well ſaved. 'Tho' theſe are 
equally good for Uſe the firſt Year: 


Amaranthus or Flower-gentle. 
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Citrul or Water-melon, ſee Anguria _ 
Cabbage, ſee Braſſica. kak 
Clover, /ee Trifolium. 

Colliflower, ſee Braſſica. 

Convolvulus or Bind weed. 

Endive, ſee Endivia. | 
Flax, /ee Linum. Aer 
Indian Flowering- reed, ſee Cannacorus. 
La- lucern, ſee Medica. | 
Lavender, ſee Lavendula. 

Lettuce, ſee Lactuca. 

Micelilot, ſee Melilotus. 


Muſtard, ſee Sinapi. 


Sorrel, ſee Acetoſa. 


The third Claſs of Seeds are ſuch as may be 
kept three Years or more, and will grow very 
well afterward, provided they are well ſaved; 
and ſome of the Sorts are generally preferred 
for being three Years old, particularly the 
Cucumber and Melon Seeds ; becauſe when the 
Seeds are new, the Plants grow too vigorous, 
and produce a ſmall Quantity of Fruit: but it 
is not proper to keep theſe longer than three 
Years, notwithſtanding they will grow at eight 
or nine Years old ; becauſe when the Seeds 
are old, the Plants will be weak, and the Fruit 
which they produce will be ſmall: 


Amaranthus or Flower-gentle. 
Cabbage, /ce Braſſica. 


Cedar of Libanus, ſee Cedrus, if kept in the 
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Cones. 
Cucumber, ſee Cucumis. | 
Gourd, /ce Cucurbita, 4 
Lettuce, ſee Lactuca. | 
Melon, ſee Melo. 

Pumpio, ſee Pepo. 

Savoy, ſee Braſſica. 

Simnel or Squaſh, /ce Melopepo, 
Water Melon, ſee Anguria, 


The following is a Liſt of ſuch Seeds, as do 
frequently remain in the Earth a whole Year, 
eſpecially if they are ſown in the Spring of the 
Year ; ſo that wheneyer the Plants do not 
come up the firſt Year, the Ground ſhould 
remain indiſturbed till the following Spring, 
(but muſt be kept clear from Weeds) when 
the Plants will come up: 


Adonis or Flos Adonis. 
Alaternus. 
Alexanders, ſee Smyrnium. 
Angelica, ſee Valerianella. 
Corn-ſallet Fennel, ſee Foeniculum. 
Fraxinella or white Dittany. 
Grom-well or Gray- mill, ſee Lithoſpermum. 
Hareſear, ſee Bupleurum, 
Hartwort, ſee Bupleurum. 
Hawthorn, ſee Meſpilus. 
Hogs-fennel, ſee Peucedanum. 
Holly, ſee Aquifolium. 
Juniper, ſee Juniperus. 
Laſerwort, ſee Laſerpitium. 
Lovage, P 5 Liguſticum. 
Maple, ſee Acer. 
erwort, ſee Aſtrantia. 
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Staves-acre, ſee Del phinium. 
Turnſole, ſee Heliotropium. 
Yew, ſee 


If the Seeds mentioned in this Liſt are 
ſown ſoon after they are ripe, many 
of the Sorts will come up the following 
Spring; but whenever they fail ſo to do, 
there will be no Danger of their growing 
the following Year, provided the Seeds were 
good ; therefore People ſhould not deſpair of 
them the firſt Year. Moſt of the Umbellife- 
rous Plants have this Property of remaining 
in the Ground ſeveral Months, and ſome- 
times a whole Year, before the Plants appear ; 
therefore they ſhould be managed accord- 
ingly, by ſowing their Seeds on a Border, 
which can be ſuffered to remain undiſturbed 
till the Plants come up. There are ſome 
particular Sorts of Seeds, which I have known 
remain in the Ground eighteen Months, and 
ſometimes two Years ; after which Time the 
Plants have come up very well ; of theſe 
Sorts are theMorina, Tribulus terreſtris, Staveſ- 
acre, Mercury, and ſome others; but as they 
do not conſtantly remain ſo long in the 
Ground, ſo there can be no Certainty of 
the Time when the Plants will appear. 

The Rules here laid down, concerning the 
Length of Time which Seeds may be kept 
out of the Ground, and prove good, will 
in general be found true, being drawn up 
from ſeveral Years Experience, having taken 
Notes every Year from the Times of ſowing 
great Varieties of Seeds, to the Appearance 
of the Plants above Ground. And in this, 
I have obſerved ſuch Oddneſs in the Growth 
of as is not to be accounted for; as 
that of ſowing Seeds of the ſame Plant for 
two or three Years ſucceſſively, and not having 
had one Plant ariſe; and the fourth Year 
from the remaining Part of the Seeds, I have 
had ſome Plants come up, notwithſtanding 
the Age of the Seeds. Art other times it 
has happened, that ſome Seeds have grown 
the ſame Spring they were ſown, and a great 
Part of them have remained in the Ground 
till the following Autumn, when the Plants 
have come up; ſo that there have been two 
different Crops, from the ſame ſowing. 

I have alſo tried many Experiments in keep- 
ing of Seeds, and find the beſt Method to 
preſerve them good, is to keep them in a 
moderate Temperature of Warmth, where 
they may not ſuffer from any Inclemencies 
in the outward Air, nor have too much 
Warmth, which will exhale the Moiſture too 
freely, and cauſe the Seeds to decay ſooner 
than they otherwiſe would do. 'This is well 
known to moſt People who cultivate Melons ; 
who, when their Seeds are new, which would 
occaſion the Plants being too vigorous, and 
therefore not ſo fruitful, put them into 
the inner Pocket of their Breeches, which 
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are in conſtant Wear, where 
for ſix Weeks or two Month. Weich them 
will weaken the „ 


nary Way 

All Sorts of Seeds will keep muc 
in their Pods, or outer 92 — ge 
they can be thus preſerved ; becauſe the Co 
vering not only preſerves them from the 
Injuries of the outward Air, but if the Seeds 
are not ſeparated from them, they fu 
ply them with Nouriſhment, and thereb⸗ 
keep them plump and fair. But the 
Seeds of all ſoft Fruits, ſuch as Cucumber;. 
Melons, &c. muſt be cleanſed from th? 
Fruit and Mucilage which furrounds them, . 
otherwiſe the rotting of theſe Parts will 
corrupt and decay the Seeds in a thor: 
time. 

When Seeds are gathered, it ſhould a 
be done in dry Weather, when there * 
Moiſture upon them; and then they ſhould 
be hung up in Bags, (eſpecially thoſe which 
Vermin eat) in a dry Room; in which 
Situation they will keep good, longer than 
if they were more cloſely ſhut up, and the 
2 wy, them. | 

ere are but few People ſo curio 

they ſhould be, in Ar of their Seeds: 
ſome, for want of Judgment, do not diſtin- 
guiſh the beſt Plants of their Kinds, to let 
grow for Seeds ; and others out of Covet- 
ouſneſs, to ſave a great Quantity of Seeds, 
frequently let a whole Spot of Ground, 
filled with any particular Sort of Plants, run 
up to Seed; ſo that the good and bad Plants 
are ſaved indifferently, which is the Occa- 
fion of the peneral Complaint of the Bad- 
neſs of the S eds which are commonly vended, 
and is what the Dealers in Seeds ſhould en- 
deavour to r . | 

In the Tables here ſubjoined, I have given 
the common Engliſh Names of the Seeds, op- 
poſite to which I have added the Latin Names, 
that the Reader may with Eaſe turn to the 
ſeveral Articles in the Dictionary; where 
each Sort is particularly treated of, and Di- 
rections are given for their Management. 


SENNA-SPURIA, Baſtard-Senna. 

Doctor Tournefort, in his Method, makes 
the Character of Senna to have a flat Pod, 
for the moſt part incurved; and the Cha- 
racer of Caſſia to have ſwelling Pods, and 


the Seeds ſurrounded with Pulp; ſo that 


there are many Plants, which agree in the 
Flower, and outward Appearance, with 
Caſſia and Senna, that by this Method are 
removed from them; therefore Dr. Herman 
has given the Name of Senna-Spuria to theſe 
Plants. 
The Characters of which are; 
It bath an irregular roſaceous 


Flower, 


(which ſomewhat reſembles a Butterfly-Flow- 

er) whoſe Pointal afterwards becomes a Pod, 
baving for the taoft part two Rows of Hedi. 
The Species are; | 

I. SENNA-SPurIA Americana whe 

Small 


bacea, plerumque bexaphbylla, folio obtuſo. 


8 E 

Small American herbaceous Baſtard- Senna, 
baving for the moſt part fix obtuſe Pinn, 
or Wings, on each Leaf. e 
2 SENNA-SpuRIa Americana berbaced, 
avi, orobi Pannonici foliis mucronatis 
6 birſutis. Houſt. Stinking herbaceous Ameri- 
ap Baſtard-Senna, with Leaves like the Por- 
jugal Bitter · V etch, which are pointed and 
** Sen NA-SPURTA ' Americana fruteſcens, 
foliis mucronatts glabris minoribus, filiquis 
reretibus, duplics ſeminum ordine fatis, 
Hou. Shrubby American Baſtard-Senna, with 
the leaſt ſmooth pointed Leaves, and taper 
Pods, containing two Rows of Seeds. 

4. SENN a-SpuRIA Americana, plerumque 
bexaphylla, fore magno, filiqus pentagond alata. 
Houft, American Baſtard-Senna, for the moſt 
part having fix Wings to the Leaf, a large 
Flower, and a five-cornered winged Pod. 

5. SENNA-SeuRIA Americana herbacea, 
wobi Pannonici foliis rotundioribus, fore parvo, 
fliquis erectis. Houſt. American herbaceous 
Baſtard-Senna, with rounder Portugal bitter- 
vetch Leaves, a ſmall Flower, and an erect 
Pod, | | 
6. SenNA-SpurTta Americana arborea wil- 
loſa, foliis latis mucronatis, ſiliquis articulatis. 
Houft. Hoary American tree-like Baſtard- 
Senna, with broad pointed Leaves, and jointed 
Pods. 
J. SENNA-SPURITA Americana arborea, fili- 
quis compreſſis anguſtis longiſſimis pendulis. 
Houſt. American tree- like Baſtard-Senna, with 
narrow flat Pods, which are very long, and 
hang downward, 2 

8. SENNA-SPURIA Americana tetraphylla 
berbacea procumbens, ſiliquis birſutis. Houſt. 
American four-leav d herbaceous trailing 
Baſtard-Senna, with hairy Pods. | 
9. SENNA-SpuURIA Americana, ſiliqu mul. 
tiplici, foliis herbæ mimoſæ. Houft. American 
Baſtard-Senna with many Pods, and Leaves 
like thoſe of the Senſitive Plant. 

10. SENNA-SpuRIA Americana fruteſcens, 
mimoſa foliis, fore parvo, ſiliguis birſutis, 
breviſſimis pediculis inſidentibus. Houſt. Shrub- 
by American Baſtard-Senna, with Leaves like 
thoſe of the Senſitive Plant, a ſmall Flower, 
* hairy Pods growing on ſhort Foot- 
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11, SSN NA-SpURIA Americana fruteſcens 
& procumbens, fore maximo, ſiliquis glabris. 
Houft. Shrubby and trailing American Baſ- 
Ms with a large Flower, and ſmooth 


12. SENNA»SpuRIA Americana minima 
procumbens, foliorum pinnis ſubrotundis, glabra. 
Houſt. The leaſt trailing American Baſtard- 
Senna, with roundiſh Wings to the Leaves, 
which are ſmooth, SOLLET. 

13. SENNA-SpurRTA Americana, foliis berbæ 
mimoſæ, ſiligud ſingulari, floribus pediculis lon- 
vribus inſiſtentibus. Sloan. Hiſt. American 
ſtard-Senna, with Leaves like thoſe of the 
Senſitive Plant, and a ſingle Pod ſuſtained by 
a long Footſtalk, | 


14. SenNNa-SpurLA fruteſcens, foliorum 
ſunnis Iatioribus, caulibus pilaſis, filiquis lon- 


SP 


giſſimis pediculis infidentibus. Hou. Shrubby 
Baſtard- Senna, with broader Wings to the 
Leaves, a hairy Stalk, and Pods growing 
on long Footſtal ks. 

15. SENNA-SPURIA | minima prociimbens, 


foliorum pinnis ſubrotundis, caule pubeſcente. 


Houſft. The leaſt trailing Baſtard-Senna, with 
roundiſh winged Leaves, and a downy Stalk. 
Theſe Plants ate all of them Natives of the 
warm Parts of America: ſome of them were 
diſcovered in Famaica, and the others were 
found at Campechy, and La Vera Cruz, by 
the late Dr. William Houſtoun, who ſent their 
Seeds to England, where many of the Plants 
are now growing. | es 
They are propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown on a Hot-bed, early in the 
Spring; and when the Plants come up, 
they muſt be frequently watered; and if the 
Nights ſhould prove cold, the Glaſſes of the 
Hot- bed ſhould be covered with Mats every 
Evening, to keep the Bed in a moderate 
Temperature of Heat : but in the Day-time, 
when the Sun ſhines warm, the Glaſſes ſhould 
be raifed with Stones, to admit freſh Air to 


the Plants, which will prevent their drawing 


up weak. When the Plants are about two 
Inches high, they ſhould be carefully tranſ- 
planted, each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled 
with light freſh Earth, and plunged into a 
moderate Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, being 
careful to ſhade them from the Sun, until 
they have taken new Root; after which 


Time they muſt have freſh Air admitted to 


them every Day, in proportion to the Warmth 
of the Seaſon; and ſo long as the Nights 
continue cold, the Glaſſes muſt be every 
Evening covered with Mats, ſoon after the 
Sun is gone off from the Bed. Theſe Plants 
do moſt of them grow in moiſt Places ,;'{o 
they ſhould be frequently refreſhed” with 
Water, and in Summer they muſt have it 
given to them plentifully, otherwiſe they will 
not thrive. Ane 
In about five or ſix Weeks after planting, 
if the Plants have thriven well, they will 
have filled theſe ſmall Pots with their Roots; 
therefore they ſhould then be ſhaken out of 
the ſmall Pots, and their Roots trimmed, and 
then planted into larger Pots, and plunged 
again into the Hot- bed. Such of them as may 
have grown too tall to remain under the 
Frames, ſhould be plunged / into the Tan- bed 
in the Stove; but the others may be plunged 
into the former Hot- bed again, after having 
ſtirr d up the Tan. As theſe Plants ob- 
tain Strength, ſo they ſhould have a larger 
Share of freſh Air admitted to them; other- 
wiſe they will draw up very weak, and be- 
come very tender, and very ſubject to be 
infeſted by Inſects, which will render them 
unſightly, and prevent their Flowering. 
The firſt, ſecond, fourth, fiſth, eighth, 
ninth, twelfth, thirteenth and fifteenth Sorts, 
frequently flower the firſt Seaſon; but if 
they do not flower pretty early in Augu, 
they will not produce ripe Seeds, unleſs they 
are placed in a warm Stove, — — 
into the Bark bed; ſo that where this Con- 
M mm VvVvVeniency 
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veniency is wanting, they muſt be raiſed early 
in the Spring, and brought as forward as 

ble in the ſpring Seaſon, otherwiſe good 

eeds cannot be obtained in this Country. 

The third, ſixth, ſeventh, tenth, eleventh 
and fourteenth Sorts, are abiding Plants, 
which grow ſhrubby.; therefore ſhould be in- 
ured to bear a large Share of Air, that they 
may become hardy in Autumn; for theſe may 
be placed in the dry Stove in Winter, where, 
if they are kept moderately warm, they 
will thrive and produce their Flowers in plenty. 
In the ſummer Seaſon, theſe Plants may be 
placed abroad in a warm Situation, where 
they are ſecured from ſtrong Winds; but 
they muſt be removed into the Stove in 
September, when the Nights begin to grow 
cold; otherwiſe they will loſe their Leaves, 
and become very unſightly. Moſt of theſe 
Plants produce their Flowers in Winter, which 
renders them valuable, becauſe in that Seaſon 
there are not many Plants which make a bet- 
ter Appearance. The ſeventh Sort will grow 
to the Height of twelve or fourteen Feet, and 
will abide many Years. This conſtantly pro- 
duces Flowers in the middle of Winter; which 
being large, and produced in Cluſters at the 
Extremity of the Branches, make a fine Ap- 
pearance at that Seaſon. 


SER JANIA, 

This Name was given to this Genus of 
Plants by Father Plumier, who diſcovered 
them in America, in Honour to the Reverend 
Father Philip Sergeant, who was of the Or- 
der of the Minims, and a Perſon will verſed 
in the Knowledge of Botany and Phyſic. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a roſe-ſhaped Flower, confiſting of 
or more Leaves, which are placed in a 
circular Order ; from whoſe Flower-cup ariſes 
the Pointal, which afterward becomes a Fruit 
compoſed of three Cells, having three il ings, and 
each Cell containing one round Seed. 

The Species are ; 

1. SExJANIA ſcandens, polyphylla & ra- 
cemoſa. Plum. Nov. Gen. Climbing and 
branching Serjania, with many Leaves. 

2. SexJANIA ſcandens enneaphylla & ra- 
cemoſa. Plum. Nov. Gen. Climbing and 
branching Serjania, with nine Leaves. 

3. SERJANIA e, tripbylla & race- 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Climbing and 
ing Serjania, with three Leaves. 

Theſe. Plants were found by the late Dr. 
Filliaem Houftoun, at La Vera Cruz and 
Campecby ; where they grow to a great . 
whenever the near large Trees to ſup- 
port them; for they have Tendrils by which 
they faſten themſelves to whatever Trees 


grow near them. wry 
They may be ted either by Seeds, 


ot from Layers ; for if their Branches are laid 


in the Ground in the Spring, they will make 
good Roots before Winter; ſo may be taken 
off from the old Plants, and planted imo 
ſeparate Pots. | 
If they are by Seeds, (which 
maſt be obtained from the Countries of their 
natural Growth, for they do not perſe them 


Common Saw-wort, with a purple Flower. 


* 
in England) they muſt be fown on 
bed early in the Spring ; and when the 
are come up, and are fit to tranſplant, they 
ſhould be each put into a ſeparate Por fille 
with light freſh Earth, and plunged into 
moderate Hot-bed of Tanners-bark AY 
ſerving to ſhade them until they have taken 
new Root; after which Time they ſhoulg 
have a large Share of free Air admitted to 
them every Day, when the Weather is wa 
otherwiſe they will draw up too weak. * 
theſe Plants advance, ſo their Branches 
muſt be ſupported by Stakes, to prevent ther 
trailing over other Plants, which grow nem 
them; and when their Shoots are too 
tall to remain under the common Frame, 
they ſhould be ſhifted into larger Pots, and 
plunged into the Bark- bed in the Stove; where 
they muſt be placed on the Backſide, with 
Sranadilla s and other climbing Plants, which 
ſhould be ſupported by an Eſpalier, on 
which they will climb to the Top of the 
Stove, and make a Variety, as their Leaves al. 
ways remain green. | 
In the ſummer Seaſon, when the Weather 
is warm, they ſhould have a great Share of 
free Air admitted to them, by drawing down 
the Glaſſes of the Stove every Day; but they 
are too render to thrive in the open Air in 
England, even in the middle of Summer; ſo 
they ſnould be conſtantly kept in the Stove, 
where they ſhould have a moderate Degree ot 
Warmth in Winter, in which they will thrive 
better than in a greater Share of Heat, 


SERRATULA, Saw-wort. 
The Characters are; 

It bath a floſculous Flower, conſiſting of ſi- 
wveral Florets, divided into many Parts reſting 
on the Embryo, and contained in a ſcaly En- 
palement, like to the greater Centaury, from 
which tbis differs in having ſmaller Heads, and 
from the Knapweed in having the Borders f 
the Leaves cut into ſmall ſharp Segments, 
"reſembling the Teeth of a Saw. 

The Species are; 
1. SSRRAT UTA vulgaris, flore pur pureo. C. B. P. 


a Hot 


2. SERRATULA flore candido. C B. P. Com- 
mon Saw-wort, with a white Flower. 

3. SEERATULA Virginiana, foliis rigidiv 
Par. Bat. Saw-worc of Virginia, with ſtiff 
Leaves. * 

4 SexRATULA præaſta altera, angiſto 
plantaginis folio. Boce. Muſ. The talleſt Sau- 
wort, with a narrow Plantain-leaf. 

5. SeRRATULA præalta centauroides mon. 
tana Ralica. Bocce. Muſ. The talleſt Saw- 
wort of the Italian Mountains, reſembling 
Centaury, 

6. SERRATULA Noweboracenſis altiſſina, 
foliis doi mollibus ſubincanis. Par. But. 
"The talleſt Saw-wort of New Tork, with 
ſoft doria Leaves, which are white on the 
Under- ſide. 1 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts are pretty com- 
mon in the Woods, in divers Parts of England, 
ſd are ſeldom admitted into Gardens; but 3 
they are Plants which will grow in the cl 


Shade, they may be introduced to plant 
| under 
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ler Trees in large Plantations, where they 


An thrive and flower extremely well, and 
” 7 the Variety. Theſe Plants are eaſily 
propagated by parting of their Roots in 
Autumn, ſo as that they may be well rooted 
before Spring ; other wife they will not flower 
v ſtrong the following Seaſon, | 
be third and fixth Sorts are Natives of 
North America, where they are very common 
in their Woods. Theſe are hardy Plants, and 
will endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters 
yery well ; but if they are planted in the full 
Ground, they ſhould have a moiſt light Soil ; 
otherwiſe they will periſh in dry Weather, 
unleſs they are duly watered. The third 
Sort ſeldom riſes above two Feet high in this 
Country; but the ſixth Sort will ſometimes 
grow to the Height of five or fix Feet, if it 
is planted in a moiſt richSoil; but this laſt Sort 
is very late in Flowering, ſo that if the Seaſon 
roves cold, it many times will not flowet 
in this Country. \ are Wo abiding 
lants, which may ropagated by parting 
of eh Roots ; the beſt Time for which is 
in the Spring, juſt before they begin to ſhoot ; 
for as theſe continue growing in Autumn, 
until the Froſt puts a Stop to them, it 
would be dangerous to tranſplant them in 
Winter. 
The fourth and fifth Sorts grow wild in 
the mountainous Parts of Italy and Spain, 


but are hardy enough to reſiſt the Cold of this 


Climate; ſo may be intermixed with the other 
Sorts, in Woods or under Plantations of Trees, 
where they will make an agreeable Variety. 
Theſe Plants may be propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown early in the Spring on 
a Border of freſh Earth ; and when the Plants 
appear, they ſhould be carefully weeded, and in 
very dry Weather they muſt be frequently wa- 
tered ; which will bring them forward, ſo that 
they will ſoon be fit to tranſplant. When they 
are removed, they muſt be planted in a ſhady 
Border, about fix Inches apart, and kept 
duly watered, until they have taken new Root; 
after which Time they will require no farther 
Care, but to keep them clear from Weeds, 
till Michaelmas, when they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted where they are deſigned to remain. 


SESELI, Wild-ſpignel. 

The Characters are; 

It hath @ roſe and umbellated Flower, con- 
ſling of ſeveral Leaves placed in a Circle, 
and reſting on the Empalement, which afterward 
becomes a Fruit, compoſed of two long Seeds, 
which are channelled. To theſe Notes muſt be 
added, That the Leaves are broader and ſhorter 
than thoſe of Fennel. 1 

The Species are: 

1. SESELI perenne, folio glauco breviori. 
Vaill. Perennial Wild- ignel, with a ſhorter 
ſea- green Leaf. | 

2. SESELL perenne, folio glauco lougiori. 
Vaill, Perennial Wild-ſpignel, with a longer 
lea. green Leaf 

3. SESELI, que ferulæ facie, thapſia five 
Labin Gallorim, B. ry Ind. alt. Wild- 
Pignel, with the Face of Giant - fennel, ſup- 
Paled to be the Turbith of the Cauli. 
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4. Sestri, que Saxifrage Painonice. Clif. 


Hiſt. Boerb. Ind. alt. Wild-Spignel, or the 
Portugal Saxifrage of Clufius. | © 
The three firſt Sorts are abiding Plan 
whoſe Roots will continue ſeveral Years ; but 
the fourth Sort is a biennial Plant, which 
periſhes ſoon after it has perfected its Seeds. 
Theſe may be propagated ox ſowing. of 
their Seeds, which is done in the Autumn; 
for when the Seeds are ſown in the Spring, 
they frequently lie in the Ground till the 
next Year, before the Plants will appear 
whereas thoſe which are ſown in the Autum 
always riſe the following Spring. Theſe 


Seeds ſhould be ſown in Drills, about eighteen 


Inches aſunder, in a Bed of freſh Earth, where 
they are deſigned to remain; and in the Spring, 
when the Plants come up, they ſhould be 
thinned where they are too cloſe, leaying 
them about ſix Inches Diſtance in the Rows; 
after this the Plants will require no farther 
Care, but to keep them conſtantly clear from 
Weeds, and the ſecond Seaſon they will pro- 
duce Seeds, Theſe Sorts which are permitted 
to remain after they have ſeeded, ſhould 
have the Ground gently dug every Spring 
between the Rows, to looſen the Earth; but 
there ſhould be Care taken not to injure their 
Roots with the Spade. The Plants love a 
moiſt Soil, for when they are ſown on a dry 
Soil, they do not thrive near fo well, and 
ſeldom perfe& their Seeds, unleſs the Seaſon 
proves moiſt, or they are duly watered. 


SHER AR DIA, 

This Name was given to this Genus of 
Plants by Mr. Vaillant, who was Profeſſor of 
Botany at Paris, in Honour to Dr. William 
Sherard, who was the moſt famous Botaniſt 
of the Age. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a labiated Flower conſiſting of one 
Leaf, which is divided into five Parts at the 
Brim ; the upper Lip being divided into two, and 
the under Lip into three Parts: the Ovary, which 
is at the Bottom of the Flower-cup, afterward 
becomes a dry Capſule, containing two oblong 
Seeds. To theſe Notes may be added, That the 
Leaves grow oppoſite by Pairs, 

The Species are; 

I. SHEKARDIA repens uodiflora. Vaill. Now; 
Gen. Creeping Sherardia, with Flowers grow- 
ing in round Heads. | 

2. SHERARDIA Yepens, folio ſubrotunda 
craſſo, nodiflora. Vaill. Nov. Gen. Creeping 
Sherardia, with a roundiſh thick Leaf, and 
Flowers collected in round Heads. 4} 

3. SHERARDIA incana nodiflerg. Vaill. 
Nov. Gen. Hoary Sherardia, with Flowers 
collected into round Heads, 

4 SHER ARDIA Bodeflora, ftachadis ſerrati 
folii folio. Vaill. Nov. Gen. Round-flowering 
Sherardia, with a Leaf like the ſawed-leayed 
Stœchas. | | 2 

5. SHERARDIA ocymi folio lanuginaſo, fore 
purpureo. Vaill. Nov. Gen. Woolly Sherardia, 
with a Baſil- leaf, and a purple Flower. 

6. SHER ARDIA: feucrii folio, fore purpures.. 
Vaill. Nov. Gen. Sherardia with a 'Tree-ger- 
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5 5. SuxRAADTA fruteſcens, teucrii folio, 


flore cœruleo pur puraſcente ampliſſimo.  Vaill. 


Nov. Gen. Shrubby Sherardia, with a tree- 
I, Leaf, and a large purpliſh blue 
; | 


8. SHERARDIA feucrii folio, flore coccinen. 
Vaill. Nov. Gen. Sherardia with a tree-ger- 
mander Leaf, and a ſcarlet Flower. 
9. SHERARDIA ſpicata, folio anguſto ſer 
rato, flore caru/to. Houft. Spiked Sherardia, 


with a narrow ſawed Leaf, and a blue Flower. 


10. SHEKARDIA ſpicata, fore purpures, ſe- 
minibus majoribus, longioribus & laxius di- 
eftis. Houſt. Spiked Sherardia, with a purple 
Flower, and larger longer Seeds, which are 
looſely diſpoſed in the Spike. 

11. SHEKARDIA werbene# folio ſubrotundo 
craſſo, floribus ceruleis, ſpicd longifſima E 
craſſiſimd. Houſt. Sherardia with a thick 
roundiſh vervain Leaf, and blue Flowers, 
growing in a very long thick Spike. 

12. SHExARDIA foliis oblongis ſerratis, 
fore cæruleo, ſpica longiſſimd. Houſt. Sherardia 
with oblong ſawed Leaves, a blue Flower, 
and a very long Spike. 

13. SHERARDIA arboreſcens nodiflora, f0- 
liis rugofis & ſerratis, fore purpureo. Huuſt. 
Tree- like Sherardia, with rough jawed Leaves, 
and purple Flowers growing in a round Head. 

The firſt of theſe Plants is a Native of 
Europe, ſo will thrive in the open Air in this 
Country. The Seeds of this Kind ſhould be 
ſown in the Spring, on a Bed of light freſh 
Earth, in a warm Situation, and where the 
Plants are deſigned to remain (for they do 
not bear tranſplanting very well). And when 
the Plants are come up, they ſhould be thin- 
ned ſo as to leave them a Foot aſunder; and 
if they are kept clear from Weeds, they will 
require no farther Care. The Branches of 
this Plant trail on the Ground, and ſend 
forth Roots from their Joints, whereby they 
may be propagated ; bur if they are not con- 
fined, they will not produce many Flowers. 

All the other Sorts are Natives of the warm 
Parts of America, ſo are too tender to thrive 
in the open Air of England ; but as moſt of 
them are annual, they may be raiſed by 
ſowing of their Seeds on a Hot-bed ; and if 
the Plants are brought forward early in the 
Spring, they will flower and produce ripe 
Seeds before Winter. 

The ſecond Sort was found by Dr. H/illiam 


Houſtoun, growing plentifully in Jamaica. 


This Plant trails its Branches on the Ground, 
emits Roots from the Joint as the for- 
mer Sort, ſo doth not produce many Flowers. 

The fourth Sort was found in great Plenty, 
at La Vera Cruz, by Dr. Houſtoun, as were 
the ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth and thir- 
teenth Sorts, at Campechy, by the ſame 
Gentleman. 

The third, fifth and ſixth Sorts, grow 
plentifully in Jamaica, and ſeveral other 
Places in the A eſt- Indies, from whence I have 
received their Seeds. 

The ſeventh Sort is a very ſpecious Plant, 
which merits a Place in every good Collection 
of Plants. This produces long Spikes of 
large blue Flowers, which continue a long 
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Time, and make a fine Appearance, Th; 
is alſo an annual Plant, notwithſtanding it 10 
the Epithet of Shrubby given to it; for it 
always flowers the ſame Summer it is 15 
but if it is not brought forward early in the 
Spring, and conſtantly kept in the Stove or 
Glaſs-caſe, it will not perfect Seeds in this 
Country. The Seeds of this Kind were ſent to 
England by Mr. Robert Millar, Surgeon 
who gathered them near Panama. ; 

The thirteenth Sort riſes to be nine or ten 
Feet high, and hath a woody Stem. This 
will abide many Years, provided it is pre- 
ſerved in 4 Stove in Winter. During the 
ſummer Seaſon, this Sort may be placed in 
the open Air in a warm Situation, and in hot 
Weather muſt be frequently watered; but 
in Autumn, when the Nights grow cold, the 
Plaus muſt be removed into the Stove, and in 
W inter they ſhould have a moderate Share of 
Heat; with which Management the Plants 
will thrive very well. 

All theſe Plants are propagated by Sceds 
which ſhould be ſown —_ in the Spring on 
a moderate Hot-bed ; and when the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be each tranſplanted 
into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled with light 
tich Earth, and plunged into a moderate Hot- 
bed of Tanners- bark, obſerving to ſhade them 
from the Sun every Day, until they have 
taken new Root; after which Time they 
ſhould have a large Share of free Air admitted 
to them in warm Weather, and they muſt be 
frequently watered. When the Plants have 
filled theſe Pots with their Roots, they muſt 
be ſhifred into larger Pots; and if there is 
Room for the Plants to grow under the 
Glaſſes of the Hot-bed, without being ſcorched 
by the Sun, they ſhould be plunged into the 
ſame Bed again ; but if there is not Room, 
they muſt be placed in the Stove, where they 
may have Room to grow in Height. In 7uly 
thoſe Sorts which are annual, will begin to 
flower, and their Seeds will ripen the Begin- 
ning of September, 


SICYOIDES, Single-ſeeded Cucumber. 
The Characters are; 

It bath an expanded bell-ſhaped Flower, cou- 
fiſting of one Leaf, which is cut into ſeverat 
Segments at the Brim; of theſe Flowers, ſome 
are Male, which adbere to no Embryo; and ot bers 
are Female, which reft on the young Fruit, 
which is afterward inlarged to the Se of an 
almond Kernel, and is Fat and prickly, colt- 
taining one Seed of the ſame Shape. 

1 he Species are; | 

1. Stcyoipes Americana, fructu echinalto, 
foliis angulatis. Inſt. R. H. American Sicyoides, 
with a prickly Fruit, and angular Leaves. 

2. Sicyoipes Americana, fructu echinato, 
foliis laciniatis. Plum. American Sicyoides, 
with a prickly Fruit, and jagged Leaves. 

Theſe Plants are preſerved in ſome curious 
Gardens, for the ſake of Variety; but as they 
have little Beauty, and are not uſeful, 10 
they are not much cultivated in England. 
They are both annual Plants, which may de 
propagated by ſowing of their Seeds in the 
Beginning of April, on a Border of freſh Ear 1 
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zn the Place where they are deſigned to re- 
main; and in about a Fortnight's Time the 
Plants will appear; which at firſt are very like 
Cucumber- plants, and, as they grow, will trail 
on the Ground, and faſten themſelves to 
whatever Plants grow near them, by their 
Tendrils ; ſo that they ſhould be either ſown 
near a Hedge, where they may climb up, or 
be allowed a conſiderable Share of Room, 
otherwiſe they will run over the Plants which 
are near them. When the Plants are come 
up, they will require no farther Care, but to 
keep them clear from Weeds, and to thin 
them where they grow too cloſe together. 
In Fune they will produce their Flowers, and 
in Auguſt the Seeds will ripen, which, if per- 
mitted to ſcatter, will produce a Supply of 
young Plants the following Spring, without 
any Care. 


SIDERITIS, Ironwort or All-heal. 
To this Article muſt be added ; 

1. SrokRITIs Anglica, firumoſa radice. 
Park. Theat. Engliſh Ironwort, with a ſtru- 
moſe Root, commonly called Clowns All- 
heal. 

2. SrobgERITIS arvenſis rubra. Park. Theat. 
Narrow-leaved All-heal or Iron-wort. 

3. S1DERITIS foliis hirſutis, profunde cre- 
natis. C. B. P. Ironwort or All-heal with 
hairy crenated Leaves. 

4. StveErxIT1s Hiſpanica erecta, folio an- 
guſtiore. Inſt. R. H. Upright Spaniſh All-heal, 
with a narrow Leaf. | 

5. SidErITIs Hiſpanica crenata procum- 
bens, flore albo, major. Inft. R. H. Greater 
trailing Spaniſb All-heal, with a white Flower. 

6. StvEkRIT1s Hiſpanica bituminoſa an- 
dab lag crenata. Inſt. R. H. Spaniſh All- 

eal, with a bituminous Scent, and a narrow 
crenated Leaf. | 

J. StvErRITIs Hiſpanica fetidiſſima glabra, 
fore purpuraſcente, & comd caneſcente. Inſt. 
R. H. Spaniſh ſtinking ſmooth All-heal, with 
a purpliſh Flower, and whitiſh Tops. 

8. SiDerITIS Hiſpanica fruteſcens, ſeu 
lignoſior. Inſt. R. H. Shrubby or more woody 
Spaniſh All-heal. 

9. SiDErRITIS Pyrenaica byſſopifolia mi- 
uma procumbens. Inſt, R. H. The leaſt 
trailing hy ſſop-leaved All-heal of the Py- 
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Io. StDERITIS montana, trifido folio. Bar- 
rel. Icon. Mountain All-heal, with a trifid 
Leaf. 

11. SiDErRITIS Cretica maxima, ocymaſtri 
Valentini facie, Tourn, Cor. The greateſt All- 
heal of Candy, with the Face of Ocymaſtrum 
Valentinum. 

12. StperITIS Cretica tomentoſa candidi fi- 
ma, fore Iuteo. Tourn. Cor. The whiteſt wool- 
ly All-heal of Candy, with a yellow Flower. 
Ihe firſt Sort here mentioned grows plen- 
tifully by the Sides of Ditches, and in other 
moiſt Places; in divers Parts of England, ſo is 
Very rarely introduced in Gardens, becauſe 
it is a very bad Weed, where-ever it once 
&Cts Place; for the Roots creep very far un- 


der Ground, and will ſoon overrun a large 
Vor. IL | 
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Spot of Ground, if they are not confined. 


This Plant received the Name of Clowns 


All-heal, from Mr. Gerard, who was looking 
for Herbs in Kent, where he ſaw a Man who 
had cut his Leg to the Bone with a Scyth, 
as he was mowing the Graſs, to whom he 
offered his Aſſiſtance to cure his Wound; 
which the Countryman churliſhly refufing, 
crept to the Ditch- ſide, where there was plenty 
of this Plant growing; ſome of which he 
gathered and bruiſed, and applied it to the 
Wound, tying it cloſe with his Hand- 
kerchief, which in few Days healed the 
Wound, without any other Application ; for 
which Reaſon Gerard has recorded the St 

in his Herbal, for the Benefit of Mankind. 

The ſecond Sort is alſo a Native of England, 
and grows amongſt the Corn, or other Crops, 
on arable Land. This is an annual Plant, 
which periſhes ſoon after it has ripened Seeds. 

The other Sorts are moſt of them biennial 
Plants, which commonly perfe& their Seeds 
the ſecond Summer, and ſeldom continue 
much longer. 'Theſe may beall propagated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in Autumn, 
ſoon after they are ripe ; for when they are 
kept out of the Ground till Spring, they 
very often fail, Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown 
on a Bed of freſh undunged Earth, in an open 
Situation; and when the Plants come up, 
they ſhould be thinned where they grow 
too cloſe; and if they are kept clear from 
Weeds, it is all the Culture they require. 
If, when theſe Plants are eſtabliſhed in a Gar- 
den, their Seeds are permitted to ſcatter, the 
Plants will come up, and maintain their 
Place, provided they are not overborn by 
large Weeds. 

All the Sorts of All-heal are ſuppoſed to 
have an aſtringent Quality, and are accounted 
good to heal Wounds, and may be applied 
either inwardly or outwardly. 


SILAUM, Meadow-Saxifrage. 
The Characters are; 

It bath a roſe and umbellated Flower, con- 
fiſting of ſeveral Leaves, placed circularly, and 
reſting upon the Empalement, which afterward 
becomes a Fruit compoſed of two ſhort channel- 
led Seeds. To which Notes muſt be added, That 
the Leaves are very narrow, and the Flowers 
are of a pale yellow Colour. 

The Species are: 

1. SILAUM quibuſdam, fore Iuteolo. F. B. 
Common Meadow-Saxifrage. 

2. SILAUM quod Liguſticum, ferulz folio. 
Inſt. R. H. Boerb. Ind. alt. Saxifrage with 
the Leaf of Giant Fennel. 

3. SILAUM quod Liguſticum Creticum, folio 
feniculi, caule nodoſo. Tourn. Cor. Boerb. Ind. 
Candy Meadow-ſaxifrage, with a Fennel-leaf, 
and a knobby Stalk. 

4. SILAUM quod Liguſticum, cicutæ folio, 
glabrum. Tourn. Boerh, Ind. alt. Meadows 
Saxifrage, with a ſmooth Hemlock-leaf. 

The firſt Sort is directed by the College of 
Phyſicians to be uſed in Medicine : this 
grows wild in Meadows, and other moiſt 
Paſtures, in divers Parts of England; but the 

Nnn other 
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other Sorts are not Natives of this Country, 
ſo are only to be met with in Botanic Gardens, 
where they are preſerved for the ſake of 
Variety. 

All theſe Sorts are propagated by Seeds, 
which may be ſown in Autumn on a Border 
of freſh Earth in a ſhady Situation ; and when 
the Plants are come up, they will require no 
farther Care, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds, and, where they grow too cloſe, to 
thin them, ſo as to leave them about eight 
or ten Inches aſunder, which may be done by 
houghing of them in the ſame manner as is 
practiſed for Carrots. 'Theſe Plants will flower 
and ſeed the ſecond Summer, and the Roots 
of the three firſt Sorts will abide ſome Years ; 
but the fourth Sort commonly periſhes ſoon 
after it has produced Seed. 


SILER, Seſeli or Sermountain. 

The Cbaracters are; | 
t hath a roſe and umbellated Flower, con- 
ſifting of ſeveral Leaves, which are ranged 
orbicularly, and reſt on the Empalement, which 
becomes a Fruit compoſed of two large oblong 
furrowed Seeds, baving foliaceous Ridges on one 
Side. To theſe Notes may be added, That the 
Lobes of the Leaves are large, long, and in- 
tire, excepting their Extremity, where they are 
ſlightly cut into three Parts. 

'The Species are ; 

I. SiLER montanum majus. Mor. Umb. 
Greater Sermountain. 

2. SiLER montanum anguſtifolium. Park. 
Narrow-leaved Sermountain. 

The firſt Sort is uſed in Medicine by the 
Direction of the College of Phyſicians. The 
Seeds of this Sort are the Semen Seſeleos of 
the Shops, which enters in Compoſitions ; and 
the green Herb alſo is uſed, for which ſome 
of the People who ſupply the Shops, often 
impoſe on their Cuſtomers the Mountain 
Oſier, which, by tranſlating Hier an Oſier, 
may afford them ſome pretence. 

The ſecond Sort differs from the firſt, in 
being ſomewhat leſs, and having narrow 
Leaves: this is found wild in Auſtria, and the 
former Sort grows on the Alps and Apennines, 
and other mountainous Parts of Italy and Spain. 

Theſe Plants may be propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown in Autumn (ſoon after 
they are ripe) on a Border of freſh undunged 
Earth; and in the Spring, when the Plants 
will appear, they ſhould be kept conſtantly 
clear from Weeds, and in very dry Weather 
ſhould be watered, which will greatly pro- 
mote their Growth, Where the Plants come 
up too cloſe together, they ſhould be 
thinned ſo as to leave them three or four 
Inches apart, which will be ſufficient Room 
for them the firſt Seaſon; and at Micbaelmas, 
when their Leaves decay, ſome of the Plants 
may be carefully taken up, ſo as not to cut 
or break their Roots, and tranſplanted into a 


moiſt ſhady Border, about eighteen Inches 


aſunder, where they may remain for good. 1f 
theſe Plants thrive well, they will produce 
Seeds the ſecond Seaſon, otherwiſe it will be 
the third Summer before they flower and ſeed ; 
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after which the Roots will abide many Year 
and increaſe greatly in their Size, and wil 
produce Seeds every Year. 

The Culture which theſe Plants require 
is only to keep them clear from Weeds and 
every Spring, juſt before the Plants put out 
their Leaves, to dig the Ground between 
them gently, ſo as not to injure their Roots. 
and when their Flower-ſtems are advanced 
to place ſome Sticks down by them, to which 
their Stems ſhould be faſtened with Baſs, to 
ſupport them from being broken down b 
Winds ; for as theſe Stems riſe to the Height 
of four or five Feet, ſo when their Umbelz 
of Seeds are formed, which are generally 
pretty large and heavy, they often occaſion 
their Stems falling to the Ground, where they 
are not ſupported. 

Theſe Plants flower the latter End of 
Tune, and their Seeds ripen toward the latter 
End of Auguſt, or the Beginning of September, 


SISYMBRIUM, Water-creſles. 
The Characters are; 

It bath a Flower compoſed of four Leaves 
which are placed in form of a Croſs, out of whoſe 
Empalement riſes the Pointal, whick afterward 
becomes a Fruit or Pod, which is divided into 
two Cells by an intermediate Partition, to 
which the Valves adbere on both Sides, and 
furniſhed with Seeds which are roundiſb. To 
theſe Marks muſt be added, That the whole Ap- 
pearance of the Plants is peculiar to the Species 
of this Genus. | 

The Species are; 

1. S1SYMBRIUM aguaticum. Matth. Com- 
mon Water creſſes. 

2. SISYMBRIUM aquaticum, foliis minori- 
bus, prœcocius. Raii Syn. Early-flowering 
Warter-creſſes, with ſmaller Leaves. 

3. SISYMBRIUM aquaticum, rapbani folio, 
ſiligud breviori. Iuſt. R. H. Water-radiſn. 

4. SISYMBRIUM aquaticum, foliis in pro- 
fundas lacinias diwiſis, ſiliqud breviori. Inft. 
R. H. Water-radiſh with deeply jagged 
Leaves. 

5. StSYMBRIUM Paluſtre repens, naſtur- 
tii folio. Inſt. R. H. Water- rocket. 

6. StSYMBRIUM Paluſtre minus, ſiligud 
aſperd. Inſt. R. H. The leſſer Marſh- rocket, 
with a rough Pod. 

7. SISYMBRIUM erucæ folio glabro, flor 
Iuteo. Inſt. R. H. Common Winter-crels. 

8. St$YMBRIUM erucæ folio glabro, fore 
pleno. Inſt. R. H. Winter- creſs, with a double 
Flower. 

9. SISYMBRIUM eruce folio glabro, minus 
E9 precocius. Inft. R. H. Small early-flowering 
Winter-rocket, 

Io. SISYMBRIUM erucæ folio, aſpero, flor? 
lutco. Inſt. R. H. Winter-creſs with a rough 
rocket Leaf, and yellow Flower. 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts of Water-creſics 
grow promiſcuouſly in ſtanding Waters in 
moſt Parts of England, and are indifferently 
gathered for Uſe. Theſe Plants have of late 
Years been generally uſed as Sallet- herbs 
in the Spring of the Year, and are by many 
People preferred to all other Sorts of 2 
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reeable warm bitter Taſte ; and bein 
— an excellent Remedy for rs. 
. and to cleanſe the Blood, as alſo a 
Biuretic, they have greatly obtained 
vich moſt People. Thee are generally ga- 
thered in the Ditches, and in other ſtandin 
Waters near London, to ſpply the Markets ; 
but whoever hath a mind to cultivate them, 
may eafily do it by taking {ome of the Plants 
om the Places of their natural Growth, 
early in the Spring, being careful to pre- 
ſerve their Roots as intire as poſſible, and 
unt them into Mud, and then let the Water 
in upon them by degrees. When they have 
taken Root, they will ſoon flouriſh and ſpread 
over a large Compaſs of Water : they ſhould 
not be cut the firſt Seaſon, but ſuffered to 
run to Seed, which will fall into the Water, 
and furniſh a ſufficient Supply of Plants af- 
terward. 

But where the Water is ſo deep, that it 
will not be eaſy to plant theſe Plants, the 
beſt Method will be to get a Quantity of the 
Plants, juſt as their Seeds are ripening, and 
throw them on the Surface of the Water, 
where they are deſigned to grow; and their 
Seeds will ripen, and fall to the Bottom, 
where they wil! take Root,and produce a Sup- 
ply of the Plants. T heſe Plants produce Seed 
the latter End of June, or the Beginning of 
July, which is the proper Time for this Work. 

The third, fourth, fifth and ſixth Sorts, 
are Water-plants, which grow in ſtanding 
Waters; fo are not admitted into Gardens, 
except for the ſake of Variety. 

The ſeventh and ninth Sorts grow wild 
on dry Banks in ſeveral Parts of England : 
theſe were formerly uſed as a Winter Sallet ; 
but ſince there has been a great Number of 
other Herbs introduced into the Fngli/h 
Gardens, they have been intirely rejected. 
Theſe may be propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe; and 
when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be 
houghed, to ſeparate them where they are 
too Cloſe, as alſo to deſtroy the Weeds, which 
is all the Culture they require. The Summer 
following they will produce Seed, and the 
Plants periſh ſoon after. But if the Seeds 
are permitted to ſcatter, the Plants will come 
up, and become troubleſome Weeds. 

The eighth Sort is a Variety of the ſeventh, 
which accidentally aroſe from Seeds, and is 
preſerved in ſome curious Gardens, for having 
a double Flower, 'This is propagated by 
parting of the Roots, ſo that in order to 
preterve this Kind, the Plants ſhould not be 
luſtred to ſend forth too many Flower- ſtems, 
I: they ſhould exhauſt the Root too much 
to fend forth any Side-heads for parting. The 

t Time to tranſplant and part theſe Roots, 


bat Michoelmas, when they ſhould be planted 


mo a Bed or Border of freſh undunged 
Larth, in an open Expoſure. 
The tenth Sort is very like the ſeventh, 


om Which it differs in having a rough Leaf, 


10 may be cultivated in the ſame manner; 
to theſe are rarely allowed a Place in any 
Gardens, unleſs for the ſake of Variety. 
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SISYRINCHIUM, Spaniſh Nut. 
The Characters are; 

It bath a Flower reſembling the Ts1s, from 
which it differs in having a double Root, ons 
tying over the other, after the ſame manner, as 
thoſe of the Crocus and GTA Dorus. 

The Species are ; 

I. SISYRINCHIUM mMajus, fore Inted ma- 
culd notato. C B. P. Greater Spaniſh Nut, 
with a Flower marked with a yellow 
Spot. 

2. SISYRINCHIUM majus, fore albd ma- 
culd notato. C B. P. Greater Spaniſh Nut, 
with a Flower marked with a white Spot. 

3. SISYRINCHIUM Medium. C B. P. Mid- 
dle Spaniſh Nut. 

4. SISYRINCHIUM Creticum montanum, an- 
guſtiſſimo folio. Tourn. Cor. Mountain Siſy- 
rinchium of Candy, with a very narrow Leaf 

5. SISYRINCHLUM Africanum, foliis lonu- 
gifſimis, flore albo, radice venenatd. African 
Siſyrinchium, with very long Leaves, a white 
Flower, and a poiſonous Root. 

The three firſt Sorts grow wild in Portugal 
and Spain, where the Roots are ſought after, 
and dug up by Children and the Shepherds, 
who eat them, as alſo the Hogs ; for they 
are ſweet, and in Taſte reſemble the Earth- nut. 
The fourth Sort was diſcovered in the Iſland 
of Crete by Dr. Tournefort, who ſent it to 
the Royal Garden at Paris. | 

Theſe Plants are preſerved by the Curious 
for their Flowers, which make a fine Appear- 
ance, when they are in Beauty, which is 
commonly in May, or the Beginning of June, 
about the ſame 'Time with the Bulbous Iris. 
The Flowers come out alternately from their 
Sheaths or Coverings, after the manner of the 
Iris; ſo that there is ſeldom more than one 
Flower open upon each Stalk at one time ; but 
they ſucceed each other : for there are com- 
monly four or five Flowers produced on each 
Stalk, when the Roots are ſtrong. Theſe 
Flowers are in ſome of a fine blue Colour, 
ſpotted with Yellow ; and in other Sorts they 
are of a pale purple Colour, ſpotted with 
White. | 

The four firſt. Sorts are hardy Plants, 
which are multiplied by Off-ſets, and may be 
treated in the ſame manner as the Bulbous 
Iris, to which the Reader is deſired to turn, 
where there are full Direct ions exhibited, both 
for the propagating them by Off: ſets and Seeds, 
with which Management theſe Flowers may 
be cultivated. 

The fifth Sort was brought from Africa, 
where the Inhabitants uſe the Root to 
fuddle the Fiſh in the Rivers, in order to 
catch them in plenty. 'The green Leaves of 
this Sort are poiſonous ; for as a Tub of theſe 
Plants, which were bringing to Englaud, was 
placed on the Deck of the Ship, ſome 
Hogs, getting to it, eat down all the Leaves; 


which ſwelled two of the Hogs, and killed 


them. „e 
This Plant, being a Native of a warm 


Country, is too tender to live in this Climate, 
unleſs it is preſerved in a good Stove; ſo the 


Roots 
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Roots ſhould be planted into Pots filled with 
light rich Earth, and plunged into the Bark- 
bed in the Stove, where if it is preſerved in a 
kindly Warmth, the Roots will multiply 
greatly. The Leaves of this Sort die away 
in Winter, and new ones ariſe in the Spring ; 
ſo the beſt Time to tranſplant the Roots is, 
juſt before they put out new Leaves, which 
is commonly in the Beginning of April; at 
which time the Bark-bed ſhould be ſtirred up 
and renew'd with ſome freſh Tan, and the 
Pots muſt be plunged again, and frequently 
refreſhed with Water, in warm Weather, 
which will make them grow very, vigorous ; 
but during the winter Seaſon, while the 
Leaves are decayed, they muſt not have 
much Wet, leſt it rot the Roots. 


SIUM, Water Parſnip. 
The Characters are; 

It bath a roſe-ſhaped umbellated Flower, con- 
fiſting of ſeveral Petals, which are commonly 
equal, and placed orbicularly, reſting upon the 
Empalement, which afterward becomes a round- 
iſh Fruit, compoſed of two Seeds, which are 
gibbous and furrowed on one Side, but plain on 
the other. To theſe Notes muſt be added, That 
the Leaves are joined together, and adhere to 
the Rib, with an odd Lobe at the End. 

The Species are; 

1. Stun five Apium paluſtre, foliis oblongis. 
CB. P. Water Parſnip, with oblong Leaves. 

2. Stun umbellatum repens. Ger. Emac. 
Creeping Water Parſnip. 

3. Stun Jatifolium. C. B. P. Broad- lea ved 
Water Parſnip 

4. Stun paluſtre alterum, foliis ſerratis. 
Inſt. R. H. Another Water Parſnip, with 
ſawed Leaves. | 

5. S1UM foliorum conjugationibus laciniatis. 
Inſt. R. H. Water Parſnip with the Wings 
of the Leaves jagged. 

6. Siu aquaticum, ad alas floridum. Mor. 
Umb. Water Parſnip with Flowers growing 
at the Wings of the Leaves. | 

nm. Stun minimum umbellatum, foliis variis. 
 Pluk. Alm. The leaſt Water Parſnip, with 
variable Leaves, 

8. Stun alterum, oluſatri facie. Lob. Icon. 
Long-leaved Water Hemlock. 

9. Stun arvenſe, ſive ſegetum. Inſt. R. H. 
Corn-Parſley or Honeworrt. 

10. Stun aromaticum, Siſon officinarum. Inſt. 
R. H. Stone-parſley, or German Amomum. 

The firſt, ſecond, third, ſeventh and eighth 
Sorts, grow pretty common in Ditches, Ponds, 
and other ſtanding Waters, in divers Parts 
of England; ſo are not cultivated, becauſe 
they will not live on dry Ground, The 
ſecond Sort is directed to be uſed in Medicine 
by the College of Phyſicians, and is eſteemed 
very good in ſcrophulous Caſes. The firſt 
Sort is by ſome People miſtaken for Water- 
creſſes, and is ſometimes gathered as ſuch and 
eaten, tho they are very different Plants. 

The eighth Sort is a very poiſonous Plant, 
which was by Dr. Vepfer taken for the 
Hemlock of the Antients who ; has written a 


large Treatiſe of this Plant, in which he has foliis cordiformibus, radice ſurculoſd. Pluk. P £4 
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mentioned a Number of Inſta 1. 
noxious Quality thereof: ſo — ps 
ſhould be extirpated from Places near Be | 
bitations, to prevent any Miſchief which 
happen by Perſons uſing of it, thro — 
rance. 
The fourth, fifth and ſixth Sorts, grow 
ſtanding Waters in France, Germany md 
ſome other Parts of Europe, but are noe Na. 
tives of this Country. Theſe are ſometime: 
preſerved in Botanic Gardens for Var; 
ſake, but are not uſed in Medicine, 
The ninth and tenth Sorts grow on dry 
Banks, and under Hedges, in ſeveral Parts of 
England, ſo are rarely cultivated in Garden, 
The ninth Sort has been by ſome Writer, 
greatly eſteemed for diſcuſſing hard Swelling 
of the Face, which by ſome Country People 
are called Hones, ſo the Name of Honewr: 
was given to this Plant, on account of that 
uality. The Seeds of the tenth Sort are 
ed in Medicine, as one of the lefler warn 
Seeds, This is called Amomum by the Germans 
tho' it is not what the Antients meant by that 
Name. 
All theſe Sorts may be cultivated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown in the Autumn ſoon 
after they are ripe: thoſe Sorts, which grow 
in ſtanding Waters, muſt be ſcattered into 
ſuch Places ; but the other Sorts may be ſown 
on a ſhady Border, where the Plants wil 
come up in the Spring, and require no farther 
Care, but to keep them clear from Weeds, 
and, where they grow too cloſe together, to 
thin them, ſo as to allow them Room to 
grow. The ſecond Year theſe Plants will pro- 
duce Flowers and Seeds, ſoon after which the 
Roots will periſh, 


SMILAX, Rough Bindweed. 
To this Article muſt be added ; 

I. SMILAX Orientalis, ſarmentis aculeatis, 
altiſſimas arboris ſcandentibus, foliis non ſpi- 
noſis, Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern rough Bindweed, 
with prickly Shoots, and ſmooth Leaves. 

2. SMILAX Ievis, lauri folio, baccis nigris. 
Catesb. Hiſt. Nat. Carol. Smooth Bindweed, 
with a bay Leaf, and black Berries. 

3. SMILAX non ſpinoſa humilis, folio ariſto- 
loc hiæ baccis rubris. Catesh. Hiſt. Nat. Car. 
Dwarf ſmooth Bindweed, with a birthwort 
Leaf, and red Berries. 

4. SMILAX bryoniæ nigre foliis, caule ſpi- 
noſo, baccis nigris. Catesb. Hiſt. Nat. Carol. 
Bindweed with black briony Leaves, a prickly 
Stalk, and black Berries. 

5. SMILAX Caroliniana, ſtipite quadrato 
leni, foliis anguſtis aſperis, auriculis ad baſin 
anguloſis. Pluk. Phyt. Carolina Bindweed, with 
ſquare ſmooth Shoots, and rough narrow 
Leaves, which have cornered Ears at their 
Baſe. 

6. SMtLax foliis latis, in margine ſpinofis, 
Caroliniana, ſtipite leni quadrato. Pluk. Pyt. 
Carolina Bindweed, with broad Leaves, having 
Spines on their Edges, and a ſmooth ſquare 
Shoot. : 

7. SMILAX aſpera Bermudenſis, grandioribus 
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nindweed of Bermudas, with. larger 
Ne pe Leaves, and a Root full of 
1 Ax claviculata, Hederæ folia, tota 
levis, 8 Terra mariand. Pluk. Phyt. Smooth 
Bindweed yy Tendrils, and an Ivy Leaf 

ryland. 
oy 1 , ax viticulis aſperis, Virginiana, 
2 anguſtis lævibus, nullis auriculis præ- 
ata. Pluk. Phzt. Virginian Bind weed with 
rough Shoots, and ſmooth narrow Leaves 
having no Hark, l 
10. SMILAx Virginiana, ſpinis innocuis ar- 
mate, latis Cane llæ foliis, radice arundinaced 
craſſa & carnoſa. Pluk. Phyt. Virginian Bind- 
weed, armed with innocent Spines, broad Cin- 
namon Leaves, and a thick fleſhy Root, called 

„ 
To 4s Lax Americana levis, Canelle fo- 
liis, baccis rubris. Smooth American Bind- 
weed, with Cinnamon Leaves, and red Ber- 
* SMILAXx aſpera, Americana, Ariſto- 
lIcbie foliis longioribus, ad baſim auriculatis. 
Rough American Bindweed with longer Birth- 
wort Leaves, with Ears at their Baſe, whoſe 
Root is the Zarza Parilla of the Shops. 


13. SMILAX Americana levis, Tamni folio, 


tlaviculis longioribus donatis. Smooth Ame- 
ricay Bindweed, with a black briony Leaf, 
ſending forth long Tendrils. _ | 

14. SMILAax Americana, levis, Iatiſſimo fo- 
lie, auriculis ad baſim rotundioribus. Smooth 
American Bindweed, with a very broad Leaf, 
having round Ears at the Baſe. 

15. SMILAx unifolia, bumillima. Inſt. R. H. 
The loweſt Bindweed or one Blade. 

16. SMILAx aſpera racemoſa, polygonati 
folio. Inſt. R. H. Rough branching Bindweed, 
with a Solomons-ſcal Leaf. 

17. SMItLAx ſpicata, Polygonati folio. Inſt. 
R. H. Spiked Bindweed with a Solomons- 
ſeal Leaf. * 

The firſt Sort here mentioned, was diſ- 
covered by Dr. Tournefort in the Levant. 
This is a very rambling Plant, which climbs 


up Trees, and riſes to a great Height in the- 


Places of its Natural Growth ; but is an 
humbler Plant in this Country. This may 
be propagated by Seeds, or from Off-ſets taken 
from the old Roots, and is hardy enough to 
live in the open Air in this Country, pro- 
vided it is planted under Trees, where it may 
be a little protected in Winter. 

The ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, ſixth, 
ſeventh, eighth, ninth and tenth Sorts, are 
Natives of Carolina, Virginia and the other 
northern Parts of America, where they grow 
in the Woods in the greateſt Shade. Theſe 
may alſo be propagated by Seeds or Off: ſets, 
from the old Roots as the former. Moſt of 
theſe Plants are preſerved in Pots in the 
Gardens of the Curious, but they will endure 
the Cold of our Winters in the open Air very 
well, and may be rendred ornamental by 
planting them under Trees in Wilderneſs 


| Quirters, where they will fill up and cover the 


Ground, and may be diſpoſed ſo as to make 


an agreeable Variety. Theſe Plants require 
V.I. II. : 


a Soil rather moiſt than dry; and if it bs 
tolerdbly light, they will thrive much bet 
ter, than in a very ſtrong Soil, 
The Eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth and four 
teenth Sorts, are Natives of the warmer Parts 
of America, ſo are more tender than eithet 
of the former. Theſe Sorts were diſcovered 
at Campechy by Mr. Robert Millar Surgeon, 
who ſent Samples of them to England ; the 
Root of the twelfth Sort is the Zarza Pas 
riHa, which ls directed by the College of Phy- 
ſicians to be uſed in Medicine; 
Theſe Sorts are propagated by Seeds or 
Off-ſets, in the ſame Manner as thoſe before- 
mentioned, but theſe muſt be preſerved in 
Pots, and ſheltered in Winter, otherwiſe th 
will not live in this Country. As theſe Plants 
rarely produce Seeds in England, ſo they 
are commonly increaſed by parting of their 
Roots ; the beſt Time for doing of this; is 
in March, juſt before they ſend forth new 
Shoots from their Roots; for altho* the old 
Shoots abide and retain their Leaves through- 
out the Year, yet there are every Spring 
new Shoots ſent forth from their Roots, 


which come up, like the ſmall Shoots of 


Aſparagus, with a naked Stem, but afterwards 
they ſend forth fide Branches, which are be- 
ſet with Leaves. Some of theſe Sorts multi- 
ply greatly by their creeping Roots, which 
will extend to a great Diſtance, provided they 
are not confined ; but when they extend their 
Roots very far, they ſeldom produce very 
ſtrong Shoots, nor do they make ſo good an 
Appearance, as when they grow cloſe and 
thick. | 

When the Seeds of theſe Plants are obtained 
from abroad, they ſhould be ſown in Pots 
filled with freſh light Earth, and plunged 
into a moderate Hot-bed, obſerving to water 
the Earth frequently to keep it moiſt, becauſe 
the Seeds being hard, will not vegetate with- 
out a conſiderable Share of Moiſture, and 
many times remain in the Ground a whole 
Year, before they grow; ſo that if the Plants do 
not come up the firſt Seaſon, the Pots ſhould 
be kept clean from Weeds all the Summer, 
and in Winter they ſhould be ſheltered from 
Froſt under a common Frame; the following 


Spring they muſt be again plunged into the 


Hot-bed, which will bring the Plants up very 
ſoon. When the Plants are come up, they 
muſt be conſtantly kept clear from Weeds, 
and frequently watered in warm Weather, 
and toward the End of May, they ſhould 
be inured to the open Air by degrees, and in 
Fune they may be removed out of the Bed, 
and placed abroad in a ſheltered Situation, 
where they ſhould remain till the Froſt comes 
on in Autumn, when they muſt be removed 
into ſhelter. Theſe Plants ſhould remain un- 
tranſplanted in the Seed-pots, till the follow- 
ing Spring, when they ſhould be turned out 
of the Pots, and carefully ſeparated, the 
tender Sorts ſhould be planted in Pots filled 
with freſh Earth; and if they are plunged 
into a very temperate Hot- bed, it will cauſe 
them to take new Root very ſoon, and great! 

ſtrengthen the Plants. But the hardy Kinds 


Oo may 
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may be planted abroad under Trees, where 
(if they are kept clear from Weeds, until they 
have obtained ſufficient Strength to overbear 
the Weeds) they will make an agreeable Va- 
riety, amongſt other hardy Wood Plants. 

The fifteenth, ſixteenth and ſeventeenth 
Sorts, die to the Root every Year, and riſe 
in the Spring ; the fifteenth Sort is a very 
humble Plant, ſeldom riſing above four 
Inches high ; this increaſes by its creeping 
Root, for it rarely produces Seeds in this 
Country. It is a very hardy Plant, and grows 
in Woods, but it is not a Native of England. 
I obſerved it growing plentifully in a Wood 
near the Hague, in a moiſt light ſandy Soil; 
ſo that whoever would cultivate this Plant, 
ſhould plant it in ſuch Situations. The beſt 
Time to tranſſ this Plant, is in the Au- 
tumn, when the Leaves are decayed. 

The ſixteenth and ſeventeenth Sorts; are 
alſo propagated by parting of their Roots, 
which may be done either in the Autumn, 
ſoon after their Leaves decay, or in the Sprin 
before they ſend forth new Shoots. Theſe 
Plants uſually grow between two and three 
Feet high, and have very much the Appear- 
ance of ' Solomons-ſeal, until they produce 
their Flowers. Theſe Sorts are very hardy, 
ſo will grow in almoſt any Situation, but 
ſhould have a freſh light Soil, inclining to 
Moiſture. 


SOLANOIDES, Baſtard Nightſhade. 
The Characters are; 

It bath a roſe-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of 
five Leaves, whoſe Pointal afterward becomes 
a roundiſh Fruit, having one hard Seed, which 
is covered with a thin Pulp, ſo as to have the 
Appearance of a Berry. 

The Species are 

1. SoLaNoilpEs Americaua, Circeæ foliis 
caneſcentibus. Tourn. American Solanoides, 
with hoary Inchanters Nightſhade Leaves. 

2. Sol AN ODE Americana, Circeæ foliis 
glabris. Tourn. American Solanoides, with 
1mooth Inchanters Nightſhade Leaves. 

The firſt Sort was mentioned in the former 
Volume of the Gardeners Dictionary, under 
the Title of Phytolacca, but as Dr. Tournefort 
has eſtabliſhed a new Genus in the Memoirs 
of the Academy of Sciences for theſe two 
Plants, ſo I have taken the Liberty to place 
them here under their proper Name. | 

Theſe Plants are Natives of the warmer 
Parts of America, from whence their Seeds 
have been brought into Exrope, and the Plants 
are now become pretty common in the Gar- 
dens of the Curious They are propagated 
by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on a Hot- 
bed early in the Spring; and when the Plants 
are come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted, 
cach into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled with light 
freſh Earth, and plunged into a moderate 
Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, obſerving to ſhade 
them {rom the Sun, until they have taken new 
Root, after which Time they muſt have a 
large Share of Air admitted to them in warm 
Weather, and they muſt be conſtantly wa- 
tered; when the Plants have obtained Strength, 
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they ſhould be inured to bear the ; 
by degrees, and in Fane they Nr * 
ſhifted into larger Pots, and removed either 
into the Stove, or an airy Glaſs-caſe where 
they may have a large Share of Air in w 
Weather, and if they are duly watered "7 
will thrive and produce Flowers in Fuly and 
their Fruit will ripen in September; b 
there will be a Succeſſion of Flowers and hu 
all the Winter, provided the Plants are os 
ſerved in a moderate Temperature of Heat. 
ſo that the Fruit of theſe Plants afford an 
agreable Variety in the Stove in Winter for 
being of a bright red Colour, and growing in 
long Bunches, they make a fine Appearance 
Theſe Plants will abide ſeveral Years, ang 
produce plenty of Flowers and Fruit, but 
they ſhould conſtantly remain in Shelter, fox 
if they are expoſed in Summer, they will 
loſe their large Leaves, and appear ſtunted 
nor will the Fruit continue on the Plants: 
ſo that the beſt way is, to let them remain 
always in the Stove, giving them a large 
Share of Air'in Summer, which will keep 
them in Vigour, and render them beautiful, 
The Fruit of theſe Plants afford a fine red 
Colour, when bruiſed, but it ſoon fades on 
Paper, which renders it worth little. If a 
uantity of theſe Fruit is ſqueez'd into a 
Glaſs of fair Water, ſo as to colour the Water, 
of a deep Red, and a Stem of Flowers of the 
Tuberoſe put into the Glaſs, it will in one 
Night imbibe ſo much of the Liquor as to 
variegate the Flowers with a roſe Colour, 


SOLANUM, Nightſhade, 
To this Article muſt be added; 

I. SOLANUM Americanum ſpinoſum berba- 
ceum, Acanthi folio, flore amplo cœruleo. Houſt, 
Prickly herbaceous American Nightſhade, 
with a Bears-breech Leaf, and a large blue 
Flower. * | 

2. Sol AN un Americanum ſpinoſiſſimum, 
berbaceum Anguriæ folio, flore Iuteo. Houſt. 
The moſt vrickly American Nightſhade, with 
a Water-melon Leaf, and a yellow Flower. 

3. Sol AN un Americanum fruteſcens, & 
ſpinoſum, Quercus folio, baccis rubris. Hof. 
Shrubby and prickly American Nightſhade, 
with an Oak Leaf, and red Berries. 

4. Sol AN uu Americanum bacciferum, cau- 
le & foliis tomento incanis, ſpinoſis flore luteo, 
fruttu croceo. Sloan. Cat. Berry-bearing Ame- 
rican Nightſhade, with hoary Stalks and 
Leaves, a yellow Flower, and Saffron- coloured 
Fruit. 

5. Sol AN un Americanum fruticoſum, bat- 
ciferum ſpinoſum, fore cœruleo. Sloan. Shrubby 
Berry- bearing American Nightſhade, with a 
blue Flower. 

6. Solanum Americanum, fruteſcens & 
ſpinoſum, flore magno albo. Houſt. Prickly 
and ſhrubby American Nightſhade, with à 
large white Flower. 

J. Sol Ax un Americanum, ſcandens, & 


fruteſcens, fore magno ceruleo, fructu rubro. 
Houſt. Shrubby climbing American Night. 
_ with a large blue Flower, and a red 

ruit. 


8. SOLA”- 
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> SoLanuM Americanum Fruteſcens, non 


| Lauri folio, flore racemoſo cœruleo. 
fon, nooth rubby American Nightſhade, 
with \ Bay-leaf and blue Flowers, growing in 
—— anuM Americanum, Y thy town & ſpi- 
noſum, foliis infra tomentofis, fore magno cœru- 
120. Houft. Shrubby and prickly American 
Nightſhade, with Leaves which are hoary 
underneath, and a large blue Flower. 

10. SOLAN wg whims, kt] 

aſci folio, fructu flaveſcente majori. Plum. 
— + pr her Nightfhade, with a Mul- 
lein Leaf, and a larger yellow Pruit. 

r 

vs: Hort. 5 ree- like Nightſhade 
ed Ayres, with Flowers like the Papaw. 

12. SoL.anuMm Babamenſe, arboreſcens, folio 
mmuato, Hort. Elth. Tree-like Nightſhade 
from the Bahama lands, with a ſinuated 

eaf. | 
1 13. SoLanuM lignoſum Africanum, ſemper- 
wirens Laurinis folits. H. Amſt, Woody ever- 
green African Nightſhade, with Bay Leaves. 

14 SOLANUM 8 1 ub 
romentoſis. Plum. imbing American Night- 
ſhade, nA woolly Leaves. 

15.,SoLaNuM Americanum ſcandens, acu- 
leatum, Hyoſcyami folio, fore intus albo extus 
purpureo. Plum. Climbing prickly American 
Nightſhade, with a Henbane-leaf, and a Flower 
white within, and purple on the Outſide. 

16. SOLANUM Americanum fruticoſum, Per- 
fice foliis aculeatum. Plum. Shrubby and 
prickly American Nightſhade, with Peach. 
Leaves. 

17. SOLANUM Dulcamarum Africanum, fo- 
luis craſſis birſutis. Hort. Elth, Climbing Afri- 
can Nightſhade, with hairy thick Leaves. 

18. SoOLANUM Americanum arboreſcens, non 
ſpinoſum, fore parvo rubente, fructu aureo. 
Houſt. Smooth American Tree-like Nightſhade, 
= a {mall rediſh Flower and a Gold-coloured 

ruit. | 

19. SOLANUM Americanum arboreſcens, non 
ſpinoſum, Lauri folio, aſpero, floribus umbella- 
is albis. Houſt. Smooth Tree-like American 
Nightſhade, with a rough Bay-leaf, and white 
Flowers growing in Umbels. 

The firſt, ſecond, third, ſixth, ſeventh, 
ninth, eighteenth and nineteenth Sorts, were 
diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſtoun, near La 
Vera Cruz, in America, from whence he ſent 
their Seeds to England, many of which have 
ſucceeded in ſeveral curious Gardens, where 
the Plants are now growing. 

The two firſt Sorts are annual Plants, ſo, 
rarely produce ripe Seeds in England ; but the 
others are abiding Plants, which flower every 
Pls _ ſometimes they perfect their Fruit 

iS Country. 

Theſe 5 Natives of a warm Country, 
mult be raiſed on a Hot · bed early in the Spring, 
and when the Plants are fit to tranſplant, they 
muſt be each planted in a ſeparate ſmall Pot 
filed with freſh rich Earth, and plunged into 


a moderate Hot- bed of Tanners- bark, obſerv- 
5 tO ſhade them from the Sun until they 
ave taken new Root; after which Time, they 
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ſhould have a large Share of freſh Air aditiits 
ted to them in warm Weather, and they muſt 
be plentifully watered. Toward the latter end 
of Fune, it will be proper to harden the Plants 
to endure the open Air, and ſoon after they 
ſhould be removed into the Stove, where they 
muſt have as much free Air as poſſible in 
warm Weather ; but as the Cold approaches in 
Autumn, they muſt be carefully protected 
therefrom, and in Winter they ſhould be kept 
in a moderate 'Temperature of Warmth, other- 
wiſe they will not live in this Country. 4 
Some of theſe Sorts will bear to be expoſed 
in the open Air, in the Heat of Summer, pro- 
vided they are placed in a warm Situation, but 
if the Seaſon ſhould prove cold, they will not 
thrive abroad, ſo it will be the better Method 


to let them remain in the Stove, and open the 


Glaſſes in Front, and at the Top of the Stove 
every Day, to admit as much Air as poſſible in 
hot Weather, with which Management they 
will thrive much better than in the open Air. 

The fourth and fifth Sorts were diſcovered 
by Sir Hans Sloane in Famaica, where they 
ov in plenty. 'The Seeds of theſe were alſo 
ent to England by the late Dr. William Hou- 

oun. 

The eighth Sort was diſcovered by the late 
Dr. William Houſtoun, at Campechy, where it 
hath ſince been found in great plenty by. Mr. 
Robert Millar a Surgeon, who ſent the Seeds 
to England. 

The tenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth Sorts, 
were diſcovered by Father Plumier in ſome of 
the French Settlements in the Jeſt Indies, and 
have fince been found by Mr. Robert Millar, 
near Carthagena in America, from whence he 
ſent their Seeds. 

The eleventh Sort was ſent from Beunos 
Ayres, and the twelfth Sort is a Native of the 


' Babama Iſlands. 


All theſe being Natives of warm Countries, 
muſt be treated in the ſame Manner, as hath 
been directed for the former Sorts, otherwiſe 
they will not thrive in England. 

The thirteenth, and ſeventeenth Sorts are 
Natives of the Cape of Good Hope, ſo are leſs 
tender than any of the other Kinds. Theſe 
muſt be preſerved in Pots, and placed in a 
good Green-houſe in Winter, where they ſhould 
have a large Share of free Air in mild Weather, 
but muſt be ſecured againſt Froſt, during the 
Winter Scaſon ; theſe Plants will require to 
be frequently refreſhed' with Water, but in 
cold Weather it muſt be given to them in 
moderate Quantities ; and in Summer the Plants 
ſhould be placed in the open Air, in a warm 
ſheltered Situation, during which Seaſon, they 
will require a more plentiful Supply of Water 
in dry Weather, for they are thirſty Plants, 
as are all of this Tribe. 

The climbing Sorts of Nightſhade may be 
propagated by Cuttings, which ſhould be taken 
off in May, and thoſe of the tender Kinds 
ſhould be planted in Pots filled with freſh Earth, 
and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, 
where they ſhould be carefully ſcreened from 
the Heat of the Sun every Day, until they have 
taken Root ; after which Time they may be 

treated 
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treated in the ſame Manner, as thoſe Plants 
which come from Seeds. But the ſeventeenth 
Sort, which is more hardy, will not require ſo 
much Care; ſor if the Cuttings of this Kind 
are planted in a ſhady Border, they will take 
Root, and may be afterwards taken up and 
„and placed in a warm Situation in the 

open Air till October, when * mult be re- 
moved into the Green-houſe for the Winter 
Seaſon, _ LEES 
Theſe Plants, when they thrive well, and 
produce plenty of Fruit, make an agreeable 


Variety amongſt other exotick Plants, in the 
Stove, and Green-houſe, eſpecially in the 


Winter Seaſon, at which time they commonly 
have plenty of Fruit, which make a pretty Ap- 
pearance, when there are not many other Plants 
in Beauty. And ſome of theſe Sorts, whoſe 
Flowers are large and of beautiful Colours, 
make a fine Appearance, and are worthy of a 
Place in the Stove, tho' they do not conſtantly 
produce Fruit in this Climate, eſpecially the 
firſt Sort, whoſe Flowers are very large and of 
a fine blue Colour ; and the eighth Sort, whoſe 
Flowers, tho" ſmall, yet being produced in 
long Cluſters, and being of a fine blue Colour, 
make a fine Appearance; and theſe do fre- 
quently flower in the Winter Seaſon, 


SOLDANELLA, Soldanel. 
The Characters are; 

It bath a Bell: ſbaped Flower, conſiſting of one 
Leaf, which is for the moſt part fringed; the 
Pointal, which ariſes from the lower Part of the 
Empalement, afterwards becomes a Fruit of a 
cylindrical Figure, opening at the Top, and full 
of Seeds, which adbere to a Placenta. 

The Species are; 

1. SOLDANELLA Alpina retundifolia. C. B. P. 

Round-leav'd Soldanel of the Alps. 


2. SOLDANELLA Alpina rotundifolia, fore 


niveo. C. B. P. Round-leav'd Soldanel of the 
Alps, with a Snow-white Flower. 

3. SOLDANELLA Alpina, folio minus rotundo. 
CB. P. Soldanel of the Alps, with a Leaf 
leſs round, | 

Theſe Plants grow on the Alps, and ſeveral 
other mountainous Places of Italy, Germany, 
and Hungary, from whence the Plants have 
been obtained by ſome curious Perſons, who 
preſerve them in their Gardens for the ſake of 
Variety. They are Plants of humble Growth, 
ſeldom riſing above ſix or eight Inches high; 
their round Leaves grow cloſe to the Ground, 
from between which the Flower Stems ariſe; 
each of which have four or five Flowers, 
which in the firſt Sort are of a fine blue Colour, 
but the ſecond of a Snow-white, which hang 
down and are ſhaped like Bells. They flower 
the latter End of April, or the Beginning of 
May, and their Seeds are ripe in July. 

The beſt Method to propagate theſe Plants, 
is, by parting of their Roots, becauſe their 
Seeds do not ſucceed unleſs they are perfectly 
ripe and well nouriſhed, and this rarely hap- 
pens in England ; nor do the Seeds}which are 


brought from abroad ſucceed, for they ſeldom 
grow, unleſs they are ſown ſoon after they are 


Tipe. 
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The Time for tranſplanting and pars;.. .- 
theſe Roots is in September, = 8 
have Time to make good Roots before Winter 
for if they are removed in the Spring, the,” 
never flower very ſtrong, and if the Keaſon 
ſhould prove dry, the Plants will decay, unleg 
they are conſtantly ſupplied with Water. 

The Soil in which theſe Plants thrive 
beſt, is a ſtrong cool Loam, and they muſt 
have a ſhady Situation, for if they are expoſed 
to the Sun, they will not live, nor will the 
thrive in a warm light Soil. In dry Weather 
theſe Plants ſhould be frequently watereg 
which will cauſe them to flower ſtrongly, and 
make a good Increaſe, 

If the Seeds ripen in England, and any per- 
ſon is deſirous to propagate the Plants that 
Way, they ſhould be ſown in Boxes or Pots 
filled with freſh loamy Earth, ſoon after they 
are ripe ; and the Boxes mult be placed in 3 
ſhady Situation, and frequently watered in dry 
Weather. The Plants will ſometimes appear 
the ſame Autumn the Seeds are ſown, but 
more frequently they do not come up till the 
following Spring, ſo that the Earth muſt not 
be diſturbed, nor Weeds permitted to grow in 
the Boxes. When the Plants come up, they 
muſt be duly watered in dry Weather, and 
conſtantly placed in a ſhady Situation. The 
following Autumn, the Plants ſhould be taken 
out of the Boxes, and planted in a ſbady Bor- 
der, about fix or eight Inches aſunder, where 
they may remain to flower; or they may be 
intermixed with other low Alpine Plants in 
north Borders, where they will make an agree- 
able Variety. 


SORBUS, The Service Tree. 

To this Article muſt be added; 

Sokxzus ſativa fructu ovato, medio rubente, 
Hort. Cath. The manured Service, with an 
oval Fruit, which is red within. 

2. SorRBus ſativa, magno fructu turbinato, 
pallide rubente. Inſt. R. 5 The manured Ser- 
vice, with a large turbinated Fruit of a pale 
red Colour. 

3. Sox Rus ſativa, magno fructu nounibil tun. 
binato, rubro. Inſt. R. H. The manured Ser- 
vice, with a large red Fruit not turbinated. 

4. Sox Bus ſativa, fructu turbinato, onmiun 
minimo. Inſt. R. H. The manured Service, 
with the leaſt Fruit. 

5. Sox Bus Orientalis, Fraxini folio. Tourn. 
Cor. Eaſtern Service, with an Aſh-leaf. 

6. SoRBus Orientalis, fructu magno, con. 
preſſo & flaveſcente. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Ser- 
vice, with a large, flat, yellowiſh Fruit. 

The four Sorts firſt mentioned are very 
common in the Halian Gardens, and of late 
Years they have been brought into England, 
by the Perſons who bring over Orange-tres, 
9 ſo that in a few Years, they may be com- 
mon in England. But the great Difficulty B 
in keeping of the Sorts ; becauſe when theſe 
Trees are propagated by Seed, they vary 23 
much in «heir Kinds as do Apples and Pears: 
And it is very difficult to propagate them w 
grafting or budding, for they ſeldom ſuccec 
when grafted on Pears, Apples, or * y 


ad it is not eaſy to raiſe Stocks of their own 

Kind, for the Fruit do not always ripen in this 
Che ih and ſixth Sorts were diſcovered by 
Dr. Touruc fort in the Levant, but at preſent 
they. are not in the Engliſh Gardens. 'Theſe 
corts may be all propagated by Seeds, after the 
Manner directed in the former Volume of the 
Dictionary. The beſt Way to procure good 
Seeds of theſe Plants, is to have the Fruit, 
when duly ripened abroad, put up in Boxes 
of Sand and ſent over, in which Method they 
may be brought over very well, for if the Fruit 
ſhould rot, the Seeds will remain good by be- 
ing preſerved in Sand. 2 


SpARTIUM, Broom. 

To this Article muſt be added; | 

1. SpARTITIUM Orientale, humile fructu vil- 
ſo & roſtrato. Journ. Cor. Dwarf Eaſtern- 
broom with a hairy beaked Fruit. 

2. SparRTIUM Orientale, ſiliqud compreſſa, 
glabra E annulata. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern-broom, 
with a flat, ſmooth, circular Pod, 

3. SPAR TIUM Americanum, portulacæ foliis 

aculeatum, Ebent materie. Plum, Prickly 
Americau-broom, with Purſlain-leaves, whoſe 
Wood is taken for Ebony. 
SpaRTIUM Americauum ſcandens, Citri 
felis, floribus albis, ad nodos confertim naſceu- 
tibus. Plum. Climbing American-broom, with 
Citron-leaves and white Flowers, which are 
produced in Bunches at the Joints, _— 

The two firſt Sorts were diſcovered: by Dr. 
Touruefort in the Levant, from whence he ſent 
the Seeds to the Royal Garden at Paris. Theſe 
Plants are as hardy as the common Sorts men- 
tioned in the former Volume of the Gardeners 
Dictionary. They are propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown in the Spring on a mo- 
derate Hot-bed, in the ſame Manner as hath 
been directed in the former Volume for the 
two common Sorts, and the Plants muſt alſo 
be managed in the ſame Manner, 

The third Sort is very common in Jamaica, 
and ſeveral other Places in the Heft-Indies, 
where the Wood is cut and ſent to England, 
under the Title of Ebony, tho'it is not the true 
black Ebony, which is a Native of the eaſtern 
Country, and is a Plant of a very different 
Genius. The Wood of this American-Ebony, 
ls of a fine greeniſh-brown Colour, and po- 


liſhes very well, ſo is much coveted by the 


Inſtrument-makers, and is uſed for ſeveral Pur- 
poſes, being of a very hard, durable Nature. 

The fourth Sort is pretty common in the 
Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, from whence: I have re- 
cewed the Seeds, which were collected by Mr. 
Robert Millar. This is a climbing Plant, which 
vill twiſt round whatever Trees grow near it, 
and will riſe to a great Height. The Leaves 
9 this Plant are thick and ſtrong, ſomewhat 
relembling thoſe of the Citron-tree, and conti- 
"ung green the whole Year, they make an 
*grceable Variety in the Stove, amongſt other 
tender exotic Plants. 

Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which 
muſt be procured from the Countries of their 


natural * for they do not produce Seeds 
OL, | 


in this Climate; theſe Seeds ſhould be own in 
Pots filled with light freſh Earth, early in the 
Spring, and plunged into a good Hot-bed of 
Tanners-bark, where they ſhould be frequently 
refreſhed with Water, and if the Nights ſhould 
prove cold, the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould 
be covered with Mats to keep the Bed in a 
good Temperature of Warmth : in the Middle 


of the Day, when the Sun ſhines warm, the 


Glaſſes ſhould be raiſed to let the Steam of the 
Red' paſs off, as allo to admit freſh Air. In 
about a Month after the Seeds are ſown, the 
Plants will appear, when they muſt be care- 
fully treated (being very tender while young) ; 
they muſt have freſh Air admitted to them every 
Day, when the Weather is warm, and ſhould 
be frequently refreſhed with Water, when the 


Earth in the Pots appears dry. In about five 


or fix Weeks after the Plants appear they 
will be fit to tranſplant, when they ſhould be 
carefully ſhaken out of the Pots, and ſeparated, 
planting each into a ſmall Pot filled with light 
rich Earth, and then plunge them into the 
Hot-bed again, being careful to ſhade them 
from the Sun every Day, until they have taken 
new Root; after which Time they muſt be 
treated in the fame Manner as other very ten- 
der exotic Plants, by giving them Air every 
Day in warm Weather, and watering them 
every other Day gently, and when the Nights 
are cold to cover the Glaſſes. In this Hot-bed 
the Plants may remain till Autumn, when they 
muſt be removed into the Stove, and plunged 
into the Bark-bed: thoſe of them whole R oots 


have filled the Pots, ſhould be carefully ſhifted 


into Pots one Size larger, before they are 
plunged, but as theſe Plants are not of quick 
Growth while young, ſo they do not require 
to be often ſhifred out of the Pots. During 
the Winter Seaſon theſe Plants muſt be kept 
very warm, (eſpecially the firſt Year) and they 
muſt be frequently refreſhed with Water, but in 
cold Weather it muſt be given to them in ſmall 
Quantities, and if their Leaves ſhould contract 
Filth, they muſt be waſhed with a Sponge to 
clean them, otherwiſe the Plants will nor 
thrive. As theſe Plants are very tender, ſo 
they will not live in the open Air in this Coun- 
try, even in the warmeſt Part of the Year, 
therefore they muſt be conſtantly kept in the 
Stove, and ſhould be plunged in the Bark- bed, 
obſerving in the Summer Seaſon, when the 
Weather is warm,to admit a large Share of freſh 
Air to the Plants, but in Winter they muſt be 
kept very warm. With this Management, the 
Plants will thrive very well, and in a few Years 
will produce their Flowers, when they will 
make a pretty Appearance in the Stove. 


SPERGULA, Spurrey. 
The Characters are; | 

It bath a Roſe-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of 
five Leaves, which are included in a five-leav'd 
Empalement ; in the Centre of the Flower, ari- 
ſes the Pointal, which afteward becomes a round- 
iſh membranaceous Fruit, which opens in three 
Parts, and is filled with ſmall Seeds, which in 
ſome Species have a Border round them. 
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The Species are; 

1. SprxGULA. J. B. The common Spurrey. 

2. SpERGULA marina noſtras, 7. B. The 
Sea Spurrey. 

3. SpERGULA purpurea. 7. B. Purple 
Spurrey. 

4. SeERGULA minima, ſeminibus marginatis. 
'The leaſt Spurrey, with bordered Seeds. 

Theſe Plants grow wild in ſeveral Parts of 
England, the ſecond Sort is-found on the Sea 
Shores, where the Salt-water uſually flows, 
but the other Sorts grow on ſandy Commons, 
and amongſt Corn in great Plenty. 

The firſt Sort is cultivated in Holland, and 
Flanders, for feeding their Cattle; the uſual 
Time of ſowing the Seed is in Auguſt, that the 
Plants may have Time to get Strength before 
the Winter's Cold, The Uſe that is made of 
this Graf, is to feed Sheep and other Cattle in 
Winter, when the common Graſs hath done 
growing. This Plant ſeldom riſes above ſix 
Inches high, ſo will not afford a very great 
Quantity of Food, but as it will grow on the 

eſt Sand, ſo it may be cultivated in many 
Places to good Advantage, where no other 
Graſs will thrive ſo wel}; and by feeding it off 
the Ground, the Dung of the Cattle will im- 
prove the Land. 'This Paſture, is affirmed, 
will make excellent Butter, and the Mutton fed 
on it, is ſaid to be well taſted, ſo is by many 
preferred to that fed on Turneps. Hens will 
greedily eat this Herb, and it makes them lay 
more Eggs. 

This Plant being annual, muſt be ſown 
every Year, and whoever is willing to ſave the 
Seeds, ſhould ſow it in April, that the Plants 
may flower the Beginning of July, and the 
Seeds will ripen in Auguſt, when it muſt be 
eut before the Heads are quite brown, other- 
wiſe the Seeds will ſoon ſcatter. 

The Seeds being very ſmall, about twelve 
Pounds, will be ſufficient to ſow an Acre of 
Land. The Ground ſhould be well dreſſed 
before the Seeds are ſown, for if the larger 
Clods are not broken, there will be an uneven 
Crop of Graſs ; People in the low Country ſow 
this Seed, after a Crop of Corn is taken off the 
Land, The fourth Sort is now much culti- 
vated in Flanders, tho' it is a much lower Plant 
than the common Sort, but they eſteem it a 
much better Graſs, The Seeds of this Kind are 
ſmaller and flatter than thoſe of the common 
Sort, and have a white Border round each. 


SPHONDYLIUM, Cow-parſnep. 
The Cbaracters are; 

It is an umbelliferous Plant, with a Roſe- 
ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of five uneven Heart- 
ſhap'd Leaves, which are placed circularly, and 
reſt on the Empalement ; which afterward be- 
comes a Fruit, compoſed of two large Seeds, 
which are flat and oval, having a Point that 
wants a border within, channelled, and generally 
caſting off their Cover, and marked with dark 
Spots, on the Part whers they adbere to each 
other. 

The Species are; x 

1. SpHONDYLIUM vulgare birſutum, C B. P. 
Common hairy Cow-parſnep. 


ribus. C. B. P. Hairy Cow-parſy 


2. SPHONDYLIUM Uulpare bir 3 
parhep, wit CB. P en kr Ker 


parſgep, with purple Flowers, 


3. \SPHONDYLIUM majus, ſive 
culeum quibuſdam. F. B. G Ne * 


reater Cow. 
or He rcules's All-heal. bs Parſney, 


4. SPpHONDYLIUM criſpam. J. B. | 
Cow-parſnep. * 7 Curle 
5- SpHONDYLIUM birſutum, foliis 


Ruf io. 
narrower Leaves. 'Þs with 
6. SpHoNDYLIUM foltis anguſtioribys ar 
purpureis. H. R. Monſp. Cow. parſnep, yin, 
narrower dark purple Leaves. : 
7. SPHONDYLIUM Alpinum parvum, C 3 p 
Small Cow-Parſnep of the Alps. "Ui 
8. SpHONDYLLIUM Apinum glabrym, CB.p 
Smooth Cow-parſnep of the Alps. 2 
9. SPHONDYLIUM Orientale maximum, Toy, 
Cor. Greateſt Eaſtern Cow-parſnep, 
10. SPHONDYLIUM Orientale ampliſſims fali 
caule brevi. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Cow-parſneg. 
with a very large Leaf, and a ſhort Stalk, * 
11. SPHONDYLIUM Orientale, Jongiſſimg G 
anguſtiſſimo folio. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Coy. 
parinep, with a very long, and very narroy 


12. SPHONDYLIUM Orientale, anguſtifoliun 
glabrum, aniſum olens, Tourn. Cor. Smooth 
narrow-leav'd Eaſtern Cow-parſnep, ſmelling 
like Aniſe. 

I3, SPHONDYLIUM Orientale, foliis ammi 
perennis. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Cow-parſnep, 
with perennial Biſhops-weed Leaves. 

14. SPHONDYLIUM Orientale, bumilius, fe 
iis abſinthii. Tourn. Cor. Dwarf Eaſtern Con- 
parſnep, with Wormwood Leaves. 

15. SPHONDYLIUM Orientale, Dauci vulgs- 
ris folio, aſpbodeli radice. Tourn. Cor, Eaſtern 
Cow-parſnep, with a common Carrot-leaf, and 
an Aſphodel-root. 

The firſt and fifthSorts grow wild in England; 
the firſt is very common on the Sides of Ditches, 
and the Borders of Fields in moiſt Landevery 
where. The other Sorts are not Natives of 
this Country, but are many of them preſerved 
in Botanic Gardens, for the ſake of Variety. 

They are all very hardy Plants, which may 
be propagated by Seeds, the beſt Time for 
ſowing them, is in Autumn, ſoon after the 
Seeds are ripe. 'They fhould be ſown where 
the Plants are deſigned to remain, becauſe 
they ſend forth tap Roots, ſomewhat like thoſe 
of the Parſnep, ſo do not thrive ſo well when 
tranſplanted, as if ſuffered to remain where 
they are ſown. The Plants grow very large, 
ſo the Seeds ſhould be ſown in Drills, at two 
Feet and a half diſtance; and in the Spring, 
when the Plants appear, they fhould be 
thinned, fo as to leave them at leaſt eighteen 
Inches aſſunder in the Rows; after which they 

will require no farther Care, but to keep them 
clear from Weeds, and when the Plants have 
obtained Strength, they will not eaſily be im 
jured by Weeds, for they will overbear them, 
and prevent their getting up. The ſecond Yea! 
theſe Plants will produce Flowers and 5 

and their Roots will abide many Years, an 
produce Seeds every Year, which if permitted 
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ter. will fill the neighbouring Ground, 
1 — troubleſome Weeds. 

The third Sort (which is very common in 
Germany) hath been by ſome of the German 
writers, taken for the Acanthus or Bears-breech, 
and the ſame Qualities applied to it. 

The Name of Cow-Parſnep, was given to 
this Plant, from the Cows eating of it, but 
do not chuſe to eat the Leaves of this 
Plant, if they can get any other Food, as may 
be obſerved in the Fields where the Plant is in 
great Plenty ; for the Cows will cat the Graſs 
very cloſe avout theſe Plants, tho' they are 
rarely found to be touched by them, unleſs 
when the Graſs .is burnt up. Rabbits will eat 
the Leaves of this Plant, and ſeem fond of it. 


IRZA. 

— 19 this Article muſt be added; 

gpIxRæA Hiſpanica, Hyperici folio crenato, 
Inft. R. H. Spaniſh Spire, with a notched St. 

obns-wort Leaf, commonly called Hypericum 
— with a notched Leaf. 

This Shrub is equally hardy with the com- 
mon Sort, and riſes to the ſame Height, ſo may 
be diſpoſed in the ſame manner in Plantations 
of lowering Shrubs. It may be propagated by 
laying down the Branches, or by Suckers 
from the Root, in the ſame Manner as hath 
been directed for the common Sort, in the for- 
mer Volume of the Dictionary. 


STAPHYLODENDRON, Bladder- nut. 
To this Article muſt be added; 

I. STAPHYLODENDRON Americanum, foliis 
lauri anguſtis. Plum. Cat. American Bladder- 
nut, with narrow Bay- leaves. 

2. STAPHYLODENDRON Americanum, trifo- 
liatum, foliis inciſis. Houſt. Three leav d Ame- 
rican Bladder-nut, with cut Leaves, 

The firſt Sort is pretty common in Jamaica, 
Barbados, and ſome other Places in the warm 
Parts of America, where it uſually riſes to the 
Height of ten or twelve Feet, and produces 
its Branches regularly, which are beſet with 
Leaves, ſhaped in ſome meaſure like thoſe of 
the Bay-tree, but are narrower and full of Veins, 
and of a lighter green Colour, the Flowers are 
ſmall, and of an herbaceous Colour, which are 
ſucceeded by flat Bladders, having a Border 
round them, and encloſing two or three round- 
iſh Seeds. | 

It may be propagated by Seed, which ſhould 

ſown early in the Spring, on a moderate 
Hot-bed, and when the Plants are come up, 
they ſhould be frequently refreſhed with Water, 
and kept clear from Weeds, until they have 
obtained Strength enough to tranſplant, when 
they ſhould be carefully taken up, and each 
Planted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with 
freſh light Earth, and then plunged into a 
Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, where they muſt 
be carefully ſhaded until they have taken new 
oot, after which Time they ſhould have free 
Air admitted to them every Day in warm Wea⸗ 
ther, by raiſing the Glaſſes of the Hot- bed, 
and they muſt be conſtantly watered every 
"her Day, during the ſummer Seaſon. If the 
Plants thrive they will fill the ſmall Pots 
with their Roots by the Beginning of Fuly, 
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when they muſt be ſhaken out of the Pots, 
and their Roots trimmed, and then put into 
Pots a little larger, which ſhould be filled with 
freſh light Earth, and then plunged again into 
the Hot bed, to facilitate their making new 
Roots; but after this, they ſhould have a 
larger Share of Air to harden them before 
Winter. At Michaelmas, when the Nights 
begin to be cold, the Plants ſhould be removed 
into the Stove, where, during the Winter Sea- 
ſon, they ſhould be kept in a moderate Tem- 
perature of Warmth, and muſt be frequently 
refreſhed with Water, but it ſhould be given 
to them in ſmall Quantities when the Weather 
is cold. The following Summer the Plants 
ſhould be by Degrees inured to bear a large 
Share of Air, but while they are young, they 
ſhould not be intirely expoſed abroad, tho 
when the Plants are become woody, they will 
bear to be ſet abroad every Summer, in a 
warm ſheltered Situation, and in Winter wil! 
live in a good Greenhouſe, without any artifi- 
cial Heat. This Plant doth frequently produce 
Flowers in this Country, and in warm Seaſons, 
will ſometimes perfect Seeds. It continues 
green throughout the Lear, ſo will make an 
agreeable Variety in the Conſervatory in the 
Winter Seaſon, for which it is chiefly preſerved. 

The ſecond Sort was diſcovered by the late 
Dr. William Houſtoun, at Campechy; this Sort 
hath weak flexible Branches, ſo doth not make 
a regular Stem like the former, but forms it's 
ſelf into a rude Buſh, The Flowers of this 
Kind are produced in Bunches, at the Extre- 
mity of the Branches, which are ſucceeded b 
compreſſed Bladders, very like thoſe of the 
former Sort. 

This Kind may be propagated by Seeds, 
which muſt be ſown in the ſame Manner as 
hath been directed for the former Sort, and 
the Plants muſt be treated much after the ſame 
Way; but as theſe are ſomewhat tenderer than 
thoſe, they ſhould not be expoſed abroad in 
Summer, nor will they live thro' the Winter, 
unleſs they are preſerved in a moderate De- 
gree of Warmth. 


STOVE. 

Since the Publication of the former Volume 
of the Dictionary, there hath been a great 
Number of Stoves built in England ; and theſe 
have been projected in different Manners, ac- 
cording to the ſeveral Plants which they were 
deſign'd to contain. So that there has been very 
great Improvements made in theſe Contrivan- 
ces, but eſpecially in the Stoves for the Ananas 
or Pine-apple, which Fruit, is now prett 
commonly cultivated in the Engliſh Gardens, 
and the Method of cultivating them more ge- 
nerally known, ſo that the Expence of main- 
taining them is greatly diminiſhed. But not- 
withſtanding what has been by ſome affirmed, 
viz. that they may be propagated in Hot-beds 
without any Stoves, yet, from a Number of 
Trials, I am convinced, that is a more expen- 
ſive Method, and attended with a much greater 
Uncertainty, than when they are kept in 
Stoves z 72 in thoſe Hot-· beds, when foggy 
cloudy Weather happens, which is teo frequent 
in the Winter Seaſon in this Country, — 
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muſt be an extraordinary Care taken to pre- 
vent the Damp (which will at ſuch Times be 
very great in the Beds) from rotting the 
Plants; and in very cold Weather, theſe Beds 
muſt be lined round the Sides with hot Dung, 
to keep a Warmth in the Bed, and this muſt 
be ted three or four Times in a Winter, 
according to the Cold of the Seaſon, without 
which the Plants will not thrive. So that the 
Trouble of doing this is very great, and where 
Dung is ſcarce, is alſo expenſive, and in this 
Method there is no Certainty of having any 
Quantity of Fruit: for I have obſerved where 
the Plants have been thus managed, few of 
them have produced Fruit, and ſome Years 
they have intirely miſcarried, whereas thoſe in 
Stoves do ſeldom fail, when the Plants are of 
a proper Size for bearing, And after the firſt 
Expence of building the Stove, the Charge is 
not very great to maintain the Plants, for a 
ſmall Quantity of Fuel will be ſufficient to 
warm a Stove, which is capable of containing 
fourſcore or a hundred Plants, and a leſs 
Quantity of Tan will be required for them, 
than when they are kept in Frames. In a Stove 
of twenty-four Feet long, and about eight 
Feet broad (excluſive of the Flues) may be 
placed about one hundred Plantsto bear Fruit, 
(provided they are planted in the Tan, which 
is found to be the beſt Method, and of which 
I ſhall give a particular Account hereafter). 
This Stove may be kept warm during the Win- 
ter Seaſon, with two Chauthern and a half, or 
at moſt three Chauthern of Coals, or with any 
other Sort of Fuel in proportion ; but where 
Coalcan be had at an eaſy Expence, it is much 


the beſt Fuel, becauſe the Smoak of this will 


keep warm much longer than of any other 
Fuel, ſo will heat the Flues much more, and 
it will make much leſs Soot, than Turf or an 
ſuch Fuel, which is an Advantage, becauſe 
the Flues will not require to be ſo often cleaned. 
I ſhall now proceed to give a Deſcription of 
two Sorts of Stoves, which have of late been 
invented for the Ananas, in both which they 
are found to ſucceed equally. The firſt of theſe 
Stoves, has but one Slope of Glaſſes, from the 
Top to the Plate, which is raiſed about a Foot 
above the Level of the Ground (provided the 
Soil is dry, otherwiſe it muſt be advanced 
higher, ſo as that the Bark - pit may not deſcend 
ſo low as to be ever troubled with Water, 
which would cool the Tan and ſpoil the Bed). 
The other Sort of Stove, has upright Glaſſes 
in Front, about four Feet high, and from the 
upper Part of theſe, are ſloping Glaſſes, which 
run up to the Top. The Deſign of theſe up- 
right Glaſſes in Front, is to admit of a ſmall 
Walk between the Bark-pit and the Glaſſes, 
for the more convenient paſſing round the 
Plants to water them, Ec. which in other 
Stoves cannot be done, ſo that the Glaſſes 
muſt be opened to come at the front Row of 
Plants, whenever they want to have any Thing 
done to them: tho' as to the watering of the 
Plants, that may be very well performed, from 


the Walk on the back of the Tan-bed, with 


a long ſpouted watering Pot, ſo that there will 
be no Neceſſity of opening the Glaſſes, but 
on particular Occaſions, Theſe ſmall Stoves, 


rying up the back Wall o 
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with one flope of Glaſſes, are contrived to fine 
Expence, and where Perſons are confined for 
Room. And as they contain a much le; 
Quantity of Air than the other Stoves, ſo a 
ſmaller Quantity of Fuel will keep them warn. 
but the other being the more commodious, 2 
by many People preferred to theſe. However 
I ſhall give as plain Directions as poſſible, for 
the building both theſe Kinds of Stoves, which 
with the annexed Plates, will be ſufficient In. 
ſtructions for any Perſon, who is the leaſt il. 
led in Buildings, to make either of the Stoyes, 
The firſt Plate contains a Plan of the ſmal 
Stove, with one Slope of Glaſſes, with a Section 
of the Flues, a Plan of the 'Tan-bed, and of 
the Furnace, with the floping Glaſſes. The 
Length from out-to-out of this Stove, is twenty 
four Feet; and the Width eleven Feet. The 
Walls in Front, and at each End are one Brick 
and a half in Thickneſs, and the back Wall 
muſt be two Bricks thick, in order to throy 
the Heat into the Houſe; becauſe to this Wall 
the Flues are built. The Pit, which contain 
the Tan, is the whole Length of the Building, 
and fix Feet wide, but the Depth need not be 
more than two Feet and a half, which will 
hold a ſufficient Quantity of 'Tan, to contain 
a moderate Warmth ſo long as is neceſſary. 
This Pit ſhould be brick'd at bottom, to pre- 
vent the Earth mixing with the Tan; the 
Wall in Front of the Stove, as alſo thoſe at 
each End, to encompaſs this Pit three Ways, 
ſo there muſt be a nine Inch Wall carried up 
on the Back-ſide, to which the Wall which 
ſuſtains the Flues, will almoſt join ; for in car- 
the Stove, it 
will be proper to make the Foundation 6 
broad, as to include the Width of the Flues 
(which muſt be two Feet nine Inches) that 
the Work may ſettle equally. From this Foun- 
dation, to the Side of the Bark-pit, there will 
be two Feet, including the nine Inch Wall of 
the Pit, ſo that the other fifteen Inches, may 
be filled up with Rubbiſh, to ſave the Expence 
of Bricks, ſince it is only to ſupport the Pave- 
ment of the Walk. In carrying up 
back Wall of the Stove, the Flues ſhould alſo 
be carried up with it, that the Covering of each 
Flue may be joined into the ſolid Brick-work 
of the Wall. The lower Part of the bottom 
Flue, ſhould be level with the Pavement of the 
Walk, that the Heat may be intirely above 
Ground. The Depth of the firſt Flue ſhould 
be two Feet, becauſe in this the greateſt g 
tity of Soot will lodge, and the Width muſt be 
as much as a Foot-tile may reach to cover; 
which may be about ten Inches; for if the 
Tiles have an Inch on each Side bearing, it 
will be ſufficient, ſince they are not to ſupport 
any Weight; but where the Flues are covered 
with flat Stones, which will admit of their being 
made wider, it will be proper to allow them 
fifteen Inches wide, which give better Room to 
cleanſe them. The Wall in Front of the Flues, 
withinſide of the Houſe, ſhould not be above 
four Inches thick, that the Smoak, in paſſing 
throꝰ the Flues, may ſend the Heat more eaſily 
into the Stove. The other three Flues ſhould 
be eighteen Inches deep, and all of them the 


ſame Width of the lower one; which = 


ns, 


enough for a Chimney Sweeper to go 
chro them, to cleanſe them of the Soot, when- 


be large 


are foul. Theſe Flues turning four 
* in the annexed Plan) will riſe almoſt 
tothe Top of the Stove ; for as the Uſe of theſe 
stoves is to contain Ananas, which are low 
plants, ſo if there is but Height enough for a 
Man to walk upright on the Walk at the Back- 
ide of the Houſe, between the Pit and the 
Flues, it will be ſufficient ; for the lower the 
Srovesare built, the leſs Quantity of Fuel will 
keep it warm in Winter; but as it will be ne- 
ceſſary to build the Back-wall ſix Feet and a 
half high to contain the Flues, ſo by raiſing it 
one Foot higher, there will be upward of fix 
Feet in Height, notwithſtanding the Slope of 
the Front. The Flues ſhould be well plaiſtered 
with Loam and Dung within- ſide, which ſhould 
be laid as ſmooth as poſſible, that the Smoak 
may not be the leaſt obſtructed in its paſſing 
thro' them ; and when they are carried quite 
up, the Whole ſhould be plaiſtered on the Side 
within the Stove, with Lime and Hair, and 
covered cloſely with Hop-bags, or other coarſe 
Cloth, after the Manner as Coppers are uſu- 
ally done, which will prevent the Smoak from 
getting thro' into the Stove, and faſten the 
whole Work together. 
In the Front-ſlope, the Glaſſes need not be 
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trivance, the annexed Plate it is hoped will bs 
ſufficient; ſo I ſhall proceed to deſcribe the 
other Sort of Stove, with upright Glaſſes in 
Front, | 
The Stoves, which are built with upright 
Glaſſes in Front, are more conyenient than the 
others, as they admit of a ſmall Walk in the 
Front of the Bark-bed, ſo that the Plants 
may be Eaſier. watered, and whenever there is 
any Thing to be done to the Plants, it may 
be performed. better, as there will be a Paſſage 
quite round the Tan- bed. The Length of theſe 
Stoves, may be in Proportion to the Number 
of Fruit defired ; but they ſhould not exceed 
forty Feet, unleſs there are two Ovens con- 
trived for Fire to warm them ; for one Fire 
place will not warm a greater Length of Stove, 
to ſuch a Degree of Heat as is neceſſary to 
keep the Ananas in good Health : therefore, 
I have choſen to make the annexed Plan of 
this Length. The Width of this Stove is twelve 
Feet from out-to-out, the Bark-pit is ſeven 
Feet over, and the Walk between the Bark-bed 
and the Front-glaſles, as alſo at the two Ends, 
is one Foot broad, which will afford ſufficient 

oom to paſs round the Bed, to water, or do 


what is neceſſary to the Plants; the Walk on 


the Back of the Stove, between the Bark-bed 
and the Flues, is two Feet broad, which will 


carried to the Top of the Building, but the be commodious enough for any Purpoſes, 
upper Part may be boarded, and covered, fince in theſe ſort of Buildings, their Uſe is 


either with Slates or Lead, about three Feet and 
a half below the Top, which will cover the 
Flues and the Walk; fo that the Glaſſes, which 
muſt run up juſt under this Covering, will 
extend over the Bark-bed, and the Plants will 
enjoy the full Advantage of the Sun and 
Light. + 
On the Backſide of the Stove, at one End, 
muſt be built a ſmall Shed, in which the Fur- 
nace muſt be placed, which ſhould be ſunk ſo. 
low, as that the Top of the Oven may be ten 
Inches, or a Foot below the firſt Flue, which 
will occaſion a good Draught to the Smoak. 
This Oven need not be very large for theſe 
imall Stoves, about ſixteen Inches wide, and 
twenty Inches long within- ſide will be ſufficient. 
To this Oven there muſt be an Iron Poor, 
ſomewhat like thoſe for Coppers, and Mder 
the Oven there muſt be an Aſt-hole, to which 
there ſhould alſo be another Door, that an. 
the Fire is thoroughly lighted, may be ſfiut to 
prevent the Fuel from burning away too faſt. 
This Oven ſhould be built with the beſt Mate- 
rials, otherwiſe it will often want Repairing, 
which is what ſhould be avoided as much as 
poſſible, for the Trouble of doing it is pretty 
great; beſide the often pulling down of the 
Oven, will impair the other Brickwork into 
which it is joined. 
At the other End of the Stove ſhould be a 
Door, which ſhould open outward, for the 
nveniency of getting into the Stove, which 
muſt be made of double Deal, and contrived 
to ſhut as cloſe as poſſible, to prevent the Air 
om getting into the Stove to cool it. This 


dor is allo of Uſe to open to give Air to 
the Plants in Summer, at ſuch Times, when 
t may be improper to open any of the Glaſſes, 


For the better underſtanding of the whole Con- 
Yor, II. b 


chiefly conſulted, for when they are too wide, 
there requires more Fuel to warm them, and 
there will be a greater Quantity of Glaſs Work, 
which is not only an Expence in the firſt Build- 
ing, but will be an annual Charge to keep i 
Repair. | 

The upright Glaſſes in the Front of the 
Stove, are five Feet high, and being raiſed at 
the Bottom, about ſix Inches above the Walk, 
will be high enough to admit a Perſon to paſs 
round to water the Plants ; for if theſe Glaſſes 
are taller, it will render it more difficult to 
reach the upper Glaſſes to draw them down to 
admit the Air to the Plants in hot Weather. 
The ſloping Glaſſes which run up to the Top 
of the Stove, being near twelve Feet in Length, 
are divided into two Ranges, which will render 
them more handy to move, and they will be 
much ſtronger, than if they were only in one 
Range. From the upper Part of theſe Glaſſes 
there is a Penthouſe, which ſlopes to the Back 
of the Stove, and projects ſo forward, as to 
cover the Flues and the back Walk of the 
Stove ; ſo that the Glaſſes will reach as far as 
the Width of the Tan-bed, to admit Air and 
Sun to the Plants. 

The Oven for this Stove ſhould be two Feet 
ſquare in the Clear, to contain a larger Quan- 
tity of Fuel than thoſe of the ſmall Stoves, 
becauſe the Stove being larger, will require 
a greater Fire to warm it. 'The Contrivance 
of the Oven and the Flues is the ſame as in 
the ſmall Stove, ſo need not be repeated here. 

Where a Perſon is deſirous to have a large 
Quantity of Fruit of the Ananas every Year, 
the beſt Way to effect it, will be to have one 
of each of theſe Stoves, the largeſt of them 
to fruit the Plants, which if made of the 
Dimenſion here deſcribed, wilkcontain abour 
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two hundred Plants when full grown; and in 
the ſmall Stove, the young Plants may be 
brought on to ſupply the large Stove; which 
is a much ſurer and leſs troubleſome Method, 


than to keep the young Plants under Frames 
without Fire in Winter, as is by ſome prac- 


But thoſe Perſons who may think the Ex- 
pence too great to build two Stoves, may con- 
trive a Frame to raiſe the young Plants in, 
which if made of Brick-work, may have two 
Flues carried in the Back-wall above the Tan- 
bed, which may be heated in Winter with a 
{mal} Quantity of Fuel; for as the Frame need 
not be more than three Feet high above the 


'Tan-bed on the Backſide, ſo the Quantity of 


Air contained in ſuch a Frame may be warm- 
ed at a ſmall Expence, and as the Glaſſes may 
be covered with Mats in cold Weather, ſo the 
Froſt will not cool the Air ſo much as where 
the Glaſſes have no Covering. If theſe Frames 
are built on dry Ground; the Bark-pit may be 
ſunk below the Surface of the Ground, which 
need not be more than two Feet and a half, 
and the Wall in Front muſt be about ſixteen 
Inches above the Ground, but the Back-wall 
muſt be three Feet high, which will make a 
Declivity ſufficient to carry off the Rain. 
Upon the Walls muſt be fixed a Plate of 
Timber, about ſix Inches thick, into which 
the Gutters on which the Glaſſes are to ſlide 
muſt be fixed, ſo that the Glaſſes will be raiſed 
on the Backſide, about three Feet and a half 
above the Surface of the Bark-bed, and about 
twenty-two Inches in Front, where the ſmalleſt 
Plants ſhould be plunged, and the largeſt Plants 
muſt be plunged backward, whereby they will 
fall in a regular Slope, proportionable to the 
Glaſſes, ſo that the Plants in every Part of the 
Bed may be nearly at an equal Diſtance from 
the Glaſſes. 

Ar one End of this Frame muſt be the Oven 
for to make the Fire, which ſhould be ſunk 
intirely below the Surface of the Ground, that 
there may be a Draught for the Smoak ; but 
this muſt be ſhedded over to keep out the Rain, 
and incloſed ſo as to keep out the Wind; for 
if the Fire is expoſed to the open Air, it cannot 
be kept regular. Therefore the beſt Method 
is to carry up the Shed with Brick-work, nearly 
the Height of the Back-wall, which may be 
covered with Tiles, and have a ſmall Door to 
it, juſt ſufficient for a Man to enter to put on the 
Fuel. This Shed need not be above four Feet 
ſquare, for the Oven ſhould not be more than 
fourteen Inches ſquare in the Clear, which will 
contain as much Fuel as is neceſſary to warm 
this Frame. But this Oven muſt be intirely 
built in the Shed, and a Cavity carried up from 
the Bottom, between the Oven and the Bark- 
bed, otherwiſe the Fire will dry the Tan, and 
it will be in great Danger of taking Fire, when 
the Bricks are thoroughly heated. 

'The Length of the Frame ſhould not be more 
than twenty-four Feet, and the Width ſix Feet, 
which will hold a ſufficient Number of young 
Plants to fill the large Stove, when they are 
fully grown, and one Fire- place will be ſuffi- 
cient to warm the Air contained herein. The 


two Flues of this Frame muſt be carried one 
over the other, in the ſame Manner as in the 
Stove, the lower Part of the firſt Flue ſhould 
be raiſed juſt above the Surface of the Bark. 
bed, to prevent the Heat from drying the 
Tan. This Flue ſhould be eighteen Inches 
deep, and ten Inches in Width, and the upper 
Flue may be fourteen Inches deep, and of the 
ſame Width, But the better to inform the 
Reader, I have annexed a Plate of this Frame 
by which it will be eaſily comprehended, 
Where the Ground is wet, the Bark-pit 
muſt not be ſunk below Ground, for if the 
Water ſhould rife to the Tan in Winter, i: 
will cool the Bed, and render it unfit to keep 
the Plants; therefore in ſuch Situations the 
whole Pit muſt be raiſed above the Surface of 
the Ground, which will occaſion the Back- 
wall to be five Feet and a half high, and the 
Front-wall three Feet ten Inches high, ſo 
that it will be more troubleſome to water 
the Plants, as alſo to ſhift the Tan in theſe 
Frames, than in thoſe which are low, which 
is an Advantage always to be taken, whenever 
the Situation and Soil will admit of it. For 
the lower the Beds are, the leſs they will be 
expoſed to Weather, and the more handy wil 
it be to manage the Plants therein. 

The Bottom of the Bark- pit in this Frame 
ſhould be paved with Bricks, or a Foundation 
of Rubbiſh laid at Bottom, which ſhould be 
made level and preſſed down hard, to prevent 
the Earth from mixing with the Tan, which it 
is very apt to do, where this is not obſerved; 
beſides, if the Perſons who take out the old 
Tan, when the Bed requires to be renewed, 
are not very careful, they will dig into the 
Ground, and looſen the Earth in the Founda- 
tion, ſo that there will always be an Equality 
therein. 

The Stoves and Frame here deſcribed, are 
chiefly intended for the Ananas, or may be 
uſed for any other tender exotic Plants of 
low Growth ; but whoever is willing to culti- 
vate the larger Sorts of exotic Plants and Trees, 
muſt build Stoves much higher than either of 
theſe, otherwiſe the Plants cannot be contained 
therein; for the Mu/a, which is now pretty 
common in England, will riſe in the Space of 
fourteen or fifteen Months, to the Height of 
twenty Feet or more, provided they are not 
cramp'd in their Roots; ſo that in order to 
ſee theſe Plants in Perfection, the Stoves ſhould 
be at leaſt twenty-five Feet high, and propor- 


tionable in Width. 


The moſt magnificent Stoves which have 
yet been built in Europe, are thoſe of the Rt. 
Hon. Lord Petre, at Thorndon Hall in Eſſex, 
ſome of which are upward of thirty Feet high, 
and above twenty Feet broad. 'The Bark-beds 
in theſe Stoves are twelve Feet broad, ſo that 
there is Room for large Plants to grow in the 
Borders, which are made in the Middle of 
theſe Beds; and a ſpacious Walk round the 
Bed. On the Backſide of the Stove next to 
the Flues, is a broad Border, in which the 
ſeveral Sort of climbing Plants, which are Na- 
tives of the warmeſt Countries are planted, | 
and an Eſpalier built to the Top of the Hou? 
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for theſe to climb againſt, ſo that the Wall is 
intirely covered with Plants on the Inſide of 
the Houſe, which make a fine Appearance, 
becauſe as theſe are not confined in their Roots, 
ſo they grow as luxuriantly as in their native 
Soil, and produce their Flowers and Fruit 
in great Plenty. 
In the Building of theſe large Stoves, the 
Gme Method ſhould be followed, as for the 
stove in the ſecond Plate, with no other Alte- 
ration but that of inlarging the Dimenſions ; 
which ſhould be in this Proportion, viz. for a 
Stove of twenty-five Feet high, the upright 
Front Glaſſes ſhould be twelve Feet high, 
which will allow a good Share of Room for 
tall Plants near the Front of the Stove, and 
from the upper Part of theſe Glaſſes, the two 
Ranges of Sloping Glaſſes are to run to the Top, 
which will allow a ſufficient Declivity to throw 
off the Water that may fall on them. 
But as theſe Stoves are ſo much longer and 
broader, than thoſe before deſcribed, ſo there 
ſhould be two Ovens or Fire-places to each ; 
for as theſe Stoves are deſign'd to contain the 
tendereſt Plants, ſo the Air muſt be kept above 
the temperate Heat, as mark'd on the Bota- 
nical Thermometers. The Length of theſe 
Stoves ſhould be fifty Feet, and the Width 
about eighteen. - The two Ovens (or Fire- 
places) may be built at each End, and ſo the 
Flues carried to meet in the Middle, but they 
ſhould have no Communication with each 
other, for that will prevent their Drawing, 
ſo that the Smoak will not paſs thro* them 
freely. The Flues may be carried over each 
other ſix times, and if the lower Flue is 
made two Feet and a half deep in the Clear, 
and the other Flues are each twenty Inches 
deep, it will raiſe the whole Range about 
twelve Feet high, including the Covering of 
each, which will be ſufficient to heat the Air 
contained in the Houſe ; for when the Smoak 
has paſſed thro* ſix of theſe Flues, there will 
be no Heat left in it, ſo it will not be of any 
Service to carry a greater Number of them 
than can be uleful ; theſe Flues ſhould diſ- 
charge their Smoak at each End, for if the 
Vents are joined together, it often prevents 
their drawing well. | 

As the Culture of the Auana, or Pine-apple, 
hath been of late more generally known, and 
practiſed in moſt Parts of England, ſo there 
have been many Experiments tried, and ſeveral 
different Methods uſed to cultivate this Fruit, 
whereby the Trouble and Expence, which at- 
tended this when the Plants were firſt introdu- 
ced, is greatly diminiſhed. For after the firſt 
Charge of building the proper Stoves, the 
Trouble and Expence of cultivating theſe 
Fruits, is not greater than that for early Melons 
and Cucumbers; and the Succeſs much more 
certain; as theſe are not affected by bad Sea- 
ſons, or ſpoiled by great Rains, which too 
frequently deſtroy the Crops of Melons in 
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Expence and Trouble in raiſing of Melon- 


4 


England; ſo that after having been at great 


plants, and to bring them to Fruit, they are 
many times totally deſtroyed ; or if any of 
the Fruit remains to ripen, they are rendred 
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ſo watry and ill taſted, as to be unpalatable 

and unwholſome; whereas the Ananas, which 

do conſtantly remain in the Stove, being pro- 

tected from bad Weather, are not ſubject 

to theſe Diſaſters, from the Inclemency of 
our Climate; and when the Plants are in a 
good State of Health, the Fruit is generally 

well flavoured. 4 

But as there have been ſome new Improve- 
ments made in the Culture of the Pine-apple, 
ſince the Time of printing what 1 had wrote 
on that Article, ſo I ſhall ſubjoin what has 
come to my Knowledge on that Head, to 
this Account of the Stoves, where it may be 
more properly placed, than by Way of Sup- 
plement. One of the moſt conſiderable Im- 
provements, which has been of late made, is 
that of planting the Plants (when pretty well 
grown) into the Tanners-bark out of the 
Pots. The firſt Perſon who practiſed this, was 
Mr. Blackbourn, a very curious Gentleman in 
Lancaſhire; who has a great Parcel of theſe 
Plants, and a large Collection of other curious 
Exotics, which are in great Perfection. But 
as I have not been inform'd of his Method of 
planting the Anana's, ſo I ſhall ſet down what 
I have practiſed, and have found to ſucceed 
extremely well. 

The Suckers or Crowns of the Ananas, 
ſhould be planted in ſmall half-penny Pots, 
filled with freſh rich Earth, and plunged into 
the Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, in the ſame 
Manner as is uſually practiſed, and hath been 


before directed. During the Winter Seaſon . 


they muſt be kept warm, and frequently wa- 
tered, which will greatly promote their Growth, 


ſo that a Frame contrived with the Flues in 


the Back Wall, in the Manner before deſcribed, 
will be the moſt convenient for raiſing of the 
young Plants, becauſe they will be kept in 
the Bark-bed, which is a great Advantage, 


_ eſpecially to the young Plants; for as their 


Pots are ſmall, fo when they are placed on the 
Flues of the Stove, or on Shelves, as is com- 
monly practiſed, the Moiſture paſſes away 
too faſt from their Roots, and the Earth in 
the Pots ſoon becomes dry, which greatly re- 
tards the Growth of the Plants, Whereas 
when they are plunged in the Tan, the Moi- 
ſture which ariſes from the Fermentation, will 
always ſupply the ſmall Fibres, which are 
near the Hole in the Bottom of the Por, 
with Nouriſhment, and greatly aſſiſt them; 
and in cold Weather, a 1mall Fire will warm 
ſo ſmall a Space of Air, as is included in one 
of theſe Frames. 

The Suckers which are planted the latter 
End of Summer, or in Autumn, will have 
filled the ſmall Pots with their Roots, by the 
middle of April following, when the Bark-bed 
ſhould be renewed, and the Plants ſhaken out 
of theſe ſmall Pots, and their Roots trim'd, 
and then planted into penny Pots, filled with 
light rich Earth as before. Theſe Pots are 
about ſeven Inches over at the Top, and will 
be large enough to contain the Plants, until 
they are planted into the 'Tan ; for when their 
Roots are confined, the Plants do always 
make a greater Progreſs, than if they are 

frequently 


| 
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frequently ſhifted, or planted in large Pots; 
therefore they ſhould remain unremoved in 
theſe Pots, till the Michaelmas following, ob- 
ſerving when the Tan declines its Heat, to 
ſtir it up again, and add ſome freſh Tan to it, 
which will renew the Heat, and cauſe the 
Plants to grow vigorouſly ; but this ſhould al- 
ways be done in good Weather, that the Plants 
may not receive any Injury by being expoſed 
to the open Air. During the Summer Seaſon, 
if the Nights ſhould prove cold, it will be 
proper to cover the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed 
with Mats, which will be of great Service to 
the Plants, by keeping them conſtantly grow- 
ing; for they cannot grow too freely, ſince the 
greater Strength they obtain before Michael 
mas, the larger will be their Fruit. But great 
Care ſhould be had, not to plunge them too 
cloſe together at this Seaſon, for that will 
cauſe them to draw up weak; fo that their 
Leaves will be of a great Length, but their 
Stems will be ſmall, and conſequently their 
Fruit will beſo too; ſince it is only ſuch Plants 
as are large and ſtocky at Bottom, which pro- 
duce the largeſt Fruit. For which Reaſon 
alſo, the Bark-bed ſhould always be kept up 
to a proper Height, allowing only Room for 
the Leaves of the Plants to ſtand under the 
Glaſſes, without being bruiſed or injured ; 
for when the Bed ſinks, ſo as to leave a large 
Vacancy between the Plants and the Glaſſes, 
the Plants will draw up weak, by being too low 
to receive the Benefit of the free Air, which 
ſhould be every Day admitted to them in warm 
Weather, by raiſing of the Glaſſes with Stones, 
Bricks, Sc. in proportion to the Warmth of 
the Seaſon. They muſt be conſtantly watered 
three or four Times a Week in hot Weather, 
but the Quantity of Water muſt be propor- 
tioned to the Dryneſs of the Earth in the 
Pots, for ſome Pots will let the Water paſs 
off much ſooner than others; and ſome of 
the Plants will imbibe the Moiſture faſter; ſo 
that when the Earth in any of the Pots appears 
moiſt, they ſhould not be watered, for which 
Reaſon, the Plants muſt be carefully obſerved 

whenever they have Water given to them. 
In cool or dark Weather, when the Glaſſes of 
the Hot-bed willnot admit of being raiſed to let 
in freſh Air; the Steam of the Hot-bed, and 
the Vapours ariſing from the Perſpiration of 
the Plants, will condenſe to Moiſture againſt 
the Glaſſes, which will fall in Drops on the 
Plants, and is often very injurious to them : 
to prevent which, the Glaſſes ſhould be turned 
upſide down to dry, or the Moiſture wiped off 
them in wet Weather, when they cannot be 
turned. But where a Perſon will be at a 

ſmall Expence, this Evil may be more effectu- 
ally remedied, by having Shutters of Bays, or 
other woollen Cloth placed under the Glaſſes, 
which will imbibe all the Moiſture which ariſes 
from the Bed, and ſhould be taken out every 

Morning, and placed in the open Air to dry, 

and be put in every Evening, or in cold 

foggy Days, when there is no Sun-ſhine. 

'Theſe Contrivances I have known uſed with 

great Succeſs, in raiſing Cucumbers and Melons 

very early in the Spring ; for in thoſe Hot-beds 


which are made with Horſe-du i. 48 
ways a much greater Steam, ne On he. 1 
from the Tanners-bark, and this being f, 
very rancid Nature, is oſtentimes de 1 
to theſe tender Plants, eſpecially in 
Weather, which frequently ha 
Winter Months in England. But j 
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being kept rarefied, ſeldom condenſes agai 
(Quantities as to injure 
the Plants. Therefore, theſe Shutters (if | 
_ be allowed ſo to call them) are not ſo ne. # 
ceſſary for theſe, eſpecially at ſuch Tims 
when the Fires are continued every Nighe. A 
but in cold Weather, in the Spring, or Au. 
tumn, when the Fires are diſcontinued, o ig 4 
ſuch Frames where there is no Conveni f 
to make Fires; theſe Shutters are of great Uſe 
to imbibe the Moiſture ariſing from the Bed, © 
Theſe Shutters are eaſily made, for there | 
is nothing more required, but to make flight ?} 
Frames (ſomewhat like the ſtretching Frames 
for Pictures) to fit the Inſide of the Frame, fo 
as to lie juſt under the Glaſſes, to theſe Frames 
ſhould be nailed the Bays, in like manner as 
is done for Screens, with a Liſt of Tape round 
the Edges where the Nails are driven, which 
will ſecure the Bays from being torn by the 
Nails. The coarſer the Bays which is uſed 
for this Purpoſe, the more Moiſture it will 
imbibe, ſo that the Expence will be ieſs; bm 
it ſhould not be of a dark or black Colo, 
becauſe the Rays of Light will be abſorbed 
it, to the Prejudice of the Plants. In 
cloudy or foggy Weather, which ſometimes 3? 
continues for ſeveral Days, in the Winter Se- 
ſon, theſe Shutters ſhould be taken out twice. * 
every Day, and placed near a Fire to dry; * 
for in the — 44 they muſt be taken out to 
dry the Moiſture from them, which they had 
imbibed in the Night; and in the Afternoon 
they muſt be dried again, that they may be 
put into the Frame dry in the Evening. But 
as it will be difficult to dry theſe Shutters in 
damp Weather, ſo it will be proper to have 
two Sets of them, one for the Night, and the 
other for the Day; ſo that by ſhifting them 
alternately, they will have Time enough to be 
thoroughly dried, and the Bed be conſtantly 
ſupplied with them, by which Means there will 
be no Time for the Vapours to condenſe againſt 
the Glaſſes. | 
But to return to the Management of the 
Ananas Plants: About the latter End of &þ 7 
tember, or the Beginning of October, the Plants 
muſt be planted into the Tan; at which Time 7 
there muſt be ſome new Tan provided, it 
Quantity proportionable to the Size of the Pit z 
ſo that about half the Tan it will contain 
ſhould be freſh, which ſhould be well mixed 
with ſome of the old Tan, and about ten 
Inches Thickneſs all of the old Tan, laid os 
the Top of the Bed, into which the Plants 
muſt be placed. After the Bed is well mixed; 
and the Tan levelled on the Surface, which 
ſhould be raiſed five or ſix Inches above the 
Level of the Walk, to allow for the Settling of 
the Bark; then the Plants ſhould be cares. 
fully ſhaken out of the Pots, preſerving — 
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| lol Earth to their Roots; and after having 
Aden off the decayed Leaves at the Bottom 
ee Plants, they ſhould be planted into the 


bed, regularly. in Rows, about two Feet 
Hader, or leſs, according to the Size of the 
Plants, for if they bave Room to ſtand with- 
bat crowding each other too much, it will be 
ſufficient, becauſe the Plants will not grow 
ch more in Leaves, but will, ſoon after they 
aye taken Root in the Tan, begin to ſpread 
their Hearts, and prepare to ſhew their 
Froit; which thoſe which are thus treated ſel- 
dom fail of doing by Chriſtmas, or ſoon after; 
Þ that the Fruit will ripen much earlier in 
the Summer, than thoſe which are kept in Pots, 
uſe they fruit earlier in Winter, and then 
do not receive any Check in the Spring. When 
theſe Plants are well rooted in the 'Tan, they 
gill thrive much faſter than thoſe in Pots, 
and their Roots will extend quite over the 
Bark-bed, ſo that the Fruit will be well nou- 
fiſhed, and the Stems of theſe Fruit being 
much ſtronger than thoſe in Pots, will ſup- 
port the Fruit much better. 
The Plants which are thus planted in the 
Tan will require lets Water than thoſe in the 
Pots, eſpecially in Winter, during which Sea- 
© fon, they need not be watered oftener than 
twice a Week, and the Quantity given to each 
Plant ſhould not be more than a Pint ; but 
in the Summer, they will —_— a larger 


Share of Water, and to be oftener repeated. 


When the Plants are placed into the Tan, it 
will be proper to fix down a few Stakes round 


the Bark-bed, to which a Couple of Lines of 


> Packthread may be fixed to ſurround the Bed; 
the loweſt of which ſhould be about a Foot 
aboye the Bark, and the other a Foot above 
that, The Uſe of theſe Lines is to ſupport 
theLeaves, ſo as to bear them out of the Walk, 
that they may not be broken or bruiſed, by 
+ Perſons walking near them; which is a much 
better Method than cutting off the large Leaves, 
as is moſt commonly practiſed, which is 
certainly injurious to the Plants, becauſe they 
not only bleed at the wounded Parts, but do 
allo imbibe ſome noxious Damps, from the 
Wcumambient Air. 
As the Plants which are planted in the Tan 
*Cannot be removed in the Spring, ſo it will 
be proper to ſtir the Surface of the Bark-bed 
at that Seaſon ; but this muſt be carefully 
performed with the Hands, ſo as not to break 
or bruiſe any of the Leaves of the Plants : 
And if at the ſame Time a little new Tan is 
added, to raiſe the Surface of the Bed where 
t may have ſunk too much, it will not be 
amiſs, provided Care be taken not to raiſe the 
an tao high about the Stems of the Plants, 
which would cauſe the under Leaves of the 
lants to decay. During the Summer Seaſon 
they muſt be managed in the ſame Manner, 
a hath been directed for thoſe Plants which 
are kept in Pots, with this Difference only, 
Wr. that they. will require leſs Water, and 
not ſo large a Share of Air; for as the Heat 
eb the Tan will be nearly ſpent before Sum- 
mer, ſo the only Warmth of the Stove will 


what is occaſioned by the Heat of the Sun, 
* Ver. II. 


for I do not approve of making any Fires in 
the Stoves in Summer, unleſs there is an ab- 


ſolute Neceſſity for it, which can never happen 


but when the Weather is very bad, and no 
Sun appears for ſome Days, and then there 
ſhould be only very flight Fires made, and 
thoſe continued no longer than .during the 
dark Weather; for one Hour's Sun-ſhine in 
the Spring and Autumn, when the Rays are 
weak, will warm the Air of the Stoves ſuffi- 
ciently. | 

There are ſome Perſons who will obje& to 
this Method of planting the Plants in Tan, 
for no other Reaſon, but becauſe they think 
there ſhould be new Tan added, to renew the 
Heat of the Bed in the Spring, which cannor 
be practiſed in this Method: But this I am ſa- 
tisfied there is no Neceſſity for, from ſeveral 
Experiments, as well as from the Reaſon of 
Things ; for I have obſerved a much greater 
Warmth in the Tan, after it has been a whole 
Year in the Bed, than there ever is in the 
Earth eighteen Inches below the Surface in the 
hoteſt Countries where the Ananas grow; fo 
that if the Air of the Stove is kept ſufficiently 
warm, there will require no additional Heat 
to the Roots of the Plants. 

As theſe Plants will ripen their Fruit earlier 
than thoſe in Pots, ſo they will be all of them 
cut before the Time for bringing the young 
Plants into the Stove for the ſucceeding Year; 
therefore the old Stools may be taken out of 
the Bed, and the Suckers taken off for an In- 
creaſe (if any of them are then remaining 
on); and if a larger Supply of Plants are 
wanting, the Stools may be planted inro Pots, 


and preſerved thro' the Winter, which will 


put out new Suckers the following Spring ; 
but where this is not wanted, they may be 
thrown away. 


SURIANA. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a Roſe-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of 
ſeveral Petals, which are placed in a circular 
Order; from whoſe Empalement ariſes thePointal, 
which afterwards becomes the Fruit, which ge- 
nerally conſiſts of four Capſules, in which are 
included four roundiſh Seeds. + 

We know but one Species of this Plant, 
S. i 

SURIANA foliis portulace anguſtis. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Suriana, with narrow Purſlain- 
leaves. | | 

This Plant was ſo named by Father Plumier, 
who diſcovered it in the French Settlements in 
America, in Honour to Dr. Foſeph Surian of 
Marſeilles, who was a very curious Botaniſt. 

The Seeds of this Plant were brought from 
the Havanna, by the late Dr. William Hou- 
ſtoun, who found the Plants growing there in 
great Plenty on the Shore, in moiſt Places 
where the Salt-water uſually flows. It alſo, 
grows plentifully in ſome Parts of the Iſland 
of Famaica. 5 
It is propagated by Seeds, which muſt be 
ſown on a Hot-bed early in the Spring, and 
when the Plants are come up, they muſt be 
carefully cleaned from Weeds, and frequently 

Rrre refreſhed 


refreſhed with Water. In warm Weather the 
Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed every 


Day, to admit freſh Air to the Plants, to pre- 


vent their drawing up too weak. When the 
Plants are fit to tranſplant, they ſhould be 
taken up carefully, and each planted in a ſe- 
parate ſmall Pot, filled with freſh light Earth, 
and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tannersbark, 
obſerving to ſhade them until they have taken 
new Root; after which Time they muſt be 
duly watered every Evening in hot Weather, 
and they muſt have freſh Air admitted to them 
every Day in Proportion to the Warmth of 
the Seaſon. In this Hot-bed the Plants may 
remain till the Autumn, when the Nights 
begin to be Cold, at which Time they ſhould 
be removed into the Stove, and plunged into 
the Bark-bed. During the Winter Seaſon 
theſe Plants muſt be kept warm, eſpecially 
while they are young, otherwiſe they will not 
live thro* the Winter in this Country; they 
muſt alſo be frequently refreſhed with Water, 
but it muſt not be given to them in Jarge 
Quantities in cold Weather, for too much 
Moiſture in Winter, will ſoon deſtroy them. 
'Theſe Plants do make but flow Progreſs the 
firſt Year, but afterwards they will grow 
pretty freely, if they are not ſtunted in Win- 
ter. They muſt conſtantly be kept in the 
Stove in this Country, and if they are plunged 
into the Bark-bed, they will make the greater 
Progreſs. In Summer they muſt have a large 
Share of Air, by opening the Glaſſes of the 
Stoves, and if their Leaves are covered with 
Filth (which the Plants in Stoves do often con- 
tract) they ſhou'd be carefully waſhed with 
a Sponge, otherwiſe the Plants will not only 
appear unſightly, but it will retard their 
Growth. 

Theſe Plants do uſually grow about ſeven 
or eight Feet high, and as they retain their 
Leaves throughout the Year, ſo they afford an 


agreeable Variety amongſt other Plants in the 


Stove. 


SYMPHY'TUM, Comfrey. 

To this Article muſt be added ; 

I. SYMPHYTUM minus, tuberoſa radice. C. B. 
P. Smaller Comfrey, with a Tuberoſe Root. 

2. SyMpayTuM Ecbii folio ampliore, radice 
rubra, flore Iuteo. Inſt. R. H. Comfrey, with 
a broad Vipers-bugloſs leaf, a red Root, and 
a yellow Flower. 

3. SyupayTuUM Echii folio ampliore, radice 
rubra, fore exalbido. Inſt. R. H. Comfrey, 
with a broad Vipers-bugloſs leaf, a red Root, 
and a whitiſh Flower. 

SympHyYTUM Echii folio auguſtiore, ra- 

dice rubra, flore Iuteo. Iuſt. R. Hl. Comfrey, 
with a narrow Vipers- bugloſs leaf, a red Root, 
and a yellow Flower. 
F. SYMPHYTUM Creticum, echit folio an- 
guſtiore, longiſſimis villis borrido, fore croceo. 
Tourn. Cor. Candy Comfrey, with a narrow 
Vipers-bugloſs leaf, covered with very long 
Hairs, and a Saffron colour'd Flower. 

6. SympnayTUM Orientale, echii folio am- 
pliore, longiſſimis villis borrido, flore croceo. 


Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Comfrey, with a broad 
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Vipers-bugloſs leaf, covered with "= 
and a Saffron coloured Flower. 'ong _ | 

7. SYMPHYTUM Orientale, echii fol; 
= tenuiſſimo. Ti ws Cor. Baftern Cond” 
with a Vipers-bugloſs leaf, and . 
white Flower. , * 

8. SYMPHYTUM Orientale, ecbii folig mw; 
nore, flore nunc albo nunc flaveſcente. Tour, Ge 
Eaſtern Comfrey, with a ſmaller Vipers-bys. 
loſs leaf, and a Flower ſometimes white and 
at other Times of a yellowiſh Colour. 

9. SYMPHYTUM Orientale, olee folio, ts. 
genteo, flore flaveſcente. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern 
Comfrey, with a Silvery-olive leaf, and a yel- 
lowiſh Flower. 

10. SYMPHYTUM Orientale, anguſtifoli 
fore cœruleo. Tourn. Cor. Eastern Comte 
with a narrow Leaf, and a blue Flower. 

II. SYMPHYTUM Conſtantinopolitanum, bor. 
raginis folio & facie, flore albo. Tourn. Cyr 
Conſtantinople Comfrey, with the Leaf and 
Face of Borage, and a white Flower. 

12. SYMPHYTUM Orientale, folio ſubrotunds 
aſpero, flore caruleo. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Com- 

ey, with a rough roundiſh Leaf, and a blue 
Flower. 

13. SYMPHYTUM Orientale, folio ſubrotundo 
aſpero, fore caruleo odoratiſſimo. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaſtern Comfrey, with a rough roundiſh Leaf, 
and a very ſweet blue Flower. 

The firſt Sort here mentioned is pretty 
common in ſeveral Engliſh Gardens, where it 
is preſerved for the Sake of Variety : This in- 
creaſes pretty faſt by its Roots, ſo is ſeldom 
propagated by Seeds. The ſecond, third, and 
fourth Sorts, grow wild in ain and Por- 
tugal, from whence their Seeds may be ob- 
tain'd, theſe have red Roots, fomewhat re- 
ſembling thoſe of the Altauet, and are by 
ſome Botaniſts ranged amongſt the Alkanets. 

The other Sorts were diicovered by Dr. 
Tournefort, in the Levant, from whence he 
ſent their Seeds to the Royal Garden at Paris. 
Theſe are all of them pretty hardy Plants, 
ſo may be propagated by ſowing their Seeds 
on a Bed of freſh undunged Earth, in the Spring 
of the Year, and when the Plants are come 
up, they ſhould be carefully clear'd from 
Weeds, and where they are too cloſe, they 
muſt be thinned, ſo as to allow them four or 
five Inches diſtance from each other; and the 
following Michaelmas, they may be tranſplunted 
where they are deſign d to remain, which ſhou!d 
be in freſh undunged Earth, at about two 
Feet diſtance from each other, where they may 
remain to flower and ſeed, 


c 
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ABER NAMONTANA. 
The Charadters are; | 
It bath a tubelous Flower, conſiſting of one 
Leaf, which is ſpread open toward the Top, 
and divided into ſeveral Parts; from the . 
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Flower ariſes the Pointal, which aſter- 
Jar becomes the Fruit, compoſed of two Cap- 


wards 


ſules which open lengthways, and are filled 


with oblong Seeds, ſurrounded with a thin Pulp. 
The Species are; 5 

1. TaEHRNAMONTANA lJatteſcens, citrii 
is undulatis. Plum. Nov. Gen. Milky Ta- 

bernæmontana, with a waved Citron-leaf. 

2. TABEKNAMONTANA latteſcens, Lauri 
io, flore albo, filiquis rotundioribus. Houft. 
Milky Tabernzmontana, with a Bay-leaf, a 
white Flower, and rounder Pods. 

The firſt of theſe Sorts is common in the Ifland 
of Jamaica, and in ſeveral other Places in the 
warm Parts of America; where it riſes to the 
Height of fifteen or ſixteen Feet, having a 
ſmooth ſtrait Trunk, covered with a whitiſh 
Bark ; at the Top of the Trunk come out the 
Branches which are irregular, and beſet with 
ſhining green Leaves; from the Foot-ſtalks of 
theſe Leaves, are produced the Flowers which 
are yellow, and extremely ſweet · ſcented: theſe 
Flowers are ſucceeded by two forked Pods, in 
which the Seeds are contained. This Genus 
of Plants is very near of kin to the Nerium or 
Oleander, and has been by ſome Botanical 
Writers ranged under that Head ; but the Seeds 
of this Genus have no Down adhering to them, 
as have thoſe of the Oleander, and being in- 
cluded in a ſoft pulpy Subſtance, Father 
Plumier has conſtituted this Genus, in Honour 
to Dr. Fames Theodore, who was called Taber- 
nemontanus, from a little Village in Germany, 
where he was born. He was one of the 
moſt knowing Botaniſts of his Age, and pub- 
liſhed at Francfort, a Folio, in a long Form, in 
the Year 1590, in which are the Figures of 
Two thouſand, Two hundred, and Fifty Plants. 

The ſecond Sort was diſcovered at La Vera 
Cruz, by the late Dr. Milliam Houſtoun, who 
ſent the Seeds into England, from whence ſe- 
veral of the Plants have been raiſed. 

Both theſe Plants are very impatient of Cold, 
ſo will not live in this Country, unleſs they are 
placed in a warm Stove; they may be propa- 
gated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown early in 
the Spring, on a Hot-bed ; and when the Plants 
are come up, they muſt be carefully tranſplant- 
ed into ſmall Pots, filled with light rich Earth, 
and then plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners- 
bark, being careful to ſhade them in the Heat 
of the Day, until they have taken new Root; 
after which Time, they muſt have free Air 
admitted to them every Day when the Weather 
is warm, but if the Nights ſhould prove cold, 
the Glaſſes of the Hot bed ſhould be covered 
with Mats every Evening, ſoon after the Sun 
goes off from the Bed. 'Theſe Plants muſt be 
often refreſhed with Water, but it muſt not 
be given to them in large Quantities eſpecially 
while they are young, Be as they are full of a 
milky Juice, ſo they are very ſubje& to rot 
with much Moiſture. 

The Plants may remain during the Summer 
Seaſon in the Hot-bed, provided the Tan is 

irred up to renew the Heat when it wants, 
and a little new Tan added; but at Michael- 
mas, when the Nights begin to be cold, the 
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Plants ſhould be removed and plunged into 
the Bark-bed in the Stove, where, during the 
Winter Seaſon, they muſt be kept in a mo- 
derate Degree of Warmth ; and in cold Wea- 
ther they ſhould have but a little Water given 
to them, leſt it ſhould rot them, As theſe 
Plants are too tender to live in the open Air 
in this Country, ſo they ſhould conſtantly re- 
main in the Stove, where, in warm Weather, 
they may have free Air admitted to them, by 
opening the Glaſſes of the Stove, but in cold 
Weather they muſt be kept warm; with this 
Management the Plants will thrive and pro- 
duce their Flowers, and as they are always 
green, ſo they will make a pleaſant Diverſity 
amongſt other tender exotic Plants in the 
Stove. | 

Theſe Plants may alſo be propagated by 
Cuttings, during the Summer Seaſon ; which 
ſhould be cut off from the old Plants, and laid 
to dry in the Stove five or ſix Days before 
they are planted, that the wounded Parts may 
heal, otherwiſe they will rot. Theſe Cuttings 
ſhould be planted in Pots filled with freſh light 
Earth, and plunged into the Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners-bark, obſerving to ſhade them from the 
Sun in the Middle of the Day in hot Wea- 
ther, as alſo to refreſh them now and then 
with a little Water, When the Cuttings have 
taken Root, they may be tranſplanted into 
ſeparate Pots, and treated in the ſame Manner 
as thoſe which are raiſed from Seeds. 


TAMNUS, The Black-briony. 
To this Article muſt be added ; 

I. TAuNus Cretica, triſido folio. Tourn. Cor. 
Black-briony of Crete, with a trifid Leaf, 

2. Tamnus Americana, tubifera, radice 
fungi-formi. Plum. American Black-briony, 
with a Root reſembling a Muſhroom, 

3. Taunus Americana, racemoſa, minor. 
Plum. Smaller branching American Black- 
briony. * | 

4 Tamnus Americana, racemoſa, major. 
Plum. Greater branching American Black- 
briony. 

5. TAuNus Americana, amplis ſoliis, ſubtus 
purpureis. Plum. American Black-briony, with 
large Leaves, which are purple on their Un- 
derſide. 

6. TANs Americana, anguriæ folio. Plum. 
3 Black- briony, with a Water-melon 
leaf. 

The firſt of theſe Sorts was diſcovered by 
Dr. Tournefert, in the Levant, from whence 
he ſent the Seeds to the Royal Garden at 
Paris. This is a very hardy Plant, fo will 
thrive in the open Air in this Country. It 
may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in the Autumn (ſoon after they are ripe) 
on a Bed of freſh Earth, and when the Plants 
are come up, they muſt be kept clear from 
Weeds, and thin'd where they are too cloſe 
together, which is all the Management they 
will require, till the Autumn following, when 
the Roots ſhould be taken up as ſoon as the 
Leaves decay, and tranſplanted where th 
are deſigned to remain, which ſhould be near 

. 
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a Hedge, on which they may climb, other- 
wiſe the Branches will trail on the Ground, 
and in wet Seaſons will rot. 

The other five Sorts were diſcovered by 
Father Plumier in America, theſe are very 
common in Jamaica, and ſeveral other Places 
in the Meſt-Indies, where the Wood have not 
been clear d; but theſe are too tender to live 
in the open Air in England, ſo muſt be pre- 
ſerved in Stoves, and kept in a moderate Tem- 
perature of Warmth in the Winter Seaſon. 
They are propagated: by Seeds, which ſhould 
be — on a moderate Hot- bed early in the 
Spring; and when the Plants are come up, 
they ſhould be each planted into a ſeparate 
ſmall Pot, filled with freſh light Earth, and 
plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, 
where they ſhould remain during the Summer 
Seaſon, obſerving to water them plentifully in 


hot Weather, as alſo to admit a large Share of 


Air to them, by raiſing the Glaſſes of the 
Hot-bed with Stones every Day. In the Au- 
tumn the Branches of theſe Plants will decay 
to the Root, at which Time the Pots ſhould 
be removed and placed in the Stove, where, 
during the Winter Seaſon, the Roots will re- 
main in an unactive State, ſo ſhould not have 
too much Moiſture leſt it rot them; in the 
Spring they will ſhoot out again, when the 
Pots ſhould be placed near ſome Support to 
which their Shoots may faſten, otherwiſe they 
will twine round whatever Plants do grow 
near them ; for in the Countries of their na- 
tural Growth, they climb up the talleſt Trees 
to a very great Height. 'Theſe are Male and 
Female in different Flants, as is the common 
Sort. 


TANACETUM, Tanſey. 

To this Article muſt be added; 

1. TAN AcTUuNH Orientale, minus, Tourn. 
Cor. Smaller Eaſtern-tanſey. 

2. TanaceTuM Davuricum, bumilius, fo- 
liis tenuiter diſſectis. Amman. Tanſey of Da- 
vuria, with fine cut Leaves. 

3. TANACETUM Africanum, fruticans, mul- 
tiſlorum, foliis tanaceti vulgaris decuplo minori- 
bus. Boerb. Ind. Shrubby African-tanſey, with 
many Flowers, and Leaves like the common 
Sorr, but tcn Times leſs. 

The firſt Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Tourne- 
fort in the Levant, from whence he ſent the 
Seeds to the Royal Garden at Paris. The ſe- 
cond Sort was ſent to me from Petersburgh, 
by Dr. Amman, who is Profeſſor of Botany 
in that Univerſity, Theſe are both very hardy 
Plants, ſo may be propagated by Seeds, or 
parting of their Roots, in the ſame Manner as 
is practiſed for the common Sort, but the 
Roots of theſe Kinds do not creep ſo much as 
thoſe of the common Sort. 

The third Sort was brought from the Cape 
of Good Hope, to ſome curious Gardens in Hol- 
land, where it has been propagated and been 
diſperſed ro ſeveral Parts of Europe. This 
Kind will riſe to the Height of three or four 
Feet, and become ſhrubby, producing a great 
Number of Flowers at the Extremity of every 
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Branch, early in the Spring, but {| 

fects its Seeds in this — It * mn 
pagatłd with great Eaſe, for every Cutie 
which is planted in Summer will take Roo? 
provided they are ſhaded from the Sun, and 
duly watered in dry Weather : When "the 
Cuttings are rooted, they ſhould be tranſplan 
ed into Pots filled with freſh Earth, and placed 
in a ſhady Situation, until they have taken ney 
Root, after which Time they may be placed 
amongſt other hardy exotic Plants, in a ſhe. 
ter'd Situation, where they may remain until 
October, when they muſt be removed into the 
Green-houſe, and placed where they may en. 
joy as large a Share of free Air as poſſible in 
mild Weather, otherwiſe the Shoots will dray 
weak and be unſightly. In February theſs 
Plants will begin to flower, and they vil 
continue flowering ſeveral Months, fo do afford 
an agreeable Variety amongſt other Plants in 
the Green-houſe ; and being hardy, in reſped 
to Cold, and eaſy to propagate, renders them 


worthy of a Place in every good Collection 
of Plants, 


TAN, or 'Tannersbark. 

In the Account of this which is in the for. 
mer Volume of the Gardeners Diftionary, l 
have mentioned only two or three Sorts; but 
upon being more acquainted with it, I find 
there are ſeveral Degrees of Fineneſs, to which 
the Tanners do grind their Bark; and in ſome 
Countries they only chop their Bark into large 
Pieces before they ule it, ſo that the latter Sort 
is not proper for Hot-beds, for the Pieces be- 
ing very large, do lie ſo hollow, as to admit 
the Air amongſt it, and unleſs there is a good 
Quantity of ſmall Bark mixed with it, it ſe- 
dom ferments well, therefore where the ground- 
Bark can be procured, it ſhould always be pre- 
fer d to that which is chop'd. But where no 
other Sort can be procured, there ſhould be a 
Quantity of Bran, Saw-duſt, or Chaff, mixed 
with the Tan, which when well mixed, will 
cauſe it to ferment, and whenever the Heat 
abates, if the Tan is ſtirred up from the Bot- 
tom of the Bed, and ſome freſh Bran or Sau- 
duſt added, it will renew the Heat of the 
Bark: for as the Pieces are large, fo it will 
be much longer before it is conſumed than the 
ſmall Bark, for ſo long as any Subſtance re- 
mains in it, there will be a Heat continued, 
which may be encreaſed, by freſh Stirring of 
it, and adding a little new Bark, Bran, or 
Saw-duſt. 

The beſt Sort of Tan for Hotbeds, is, that 
which is ground of a midling Size, neither too 
ſmall nor too large; this will ferr1ent mode- 
rately, and continue it's Heat a long Time. 
Before the Tan is put into the Pit where the 
Hot-bed is deſign'd, it will be proper to lay 
it in a round Heap, until it begins to ferment, 
eſpecially if it is in the Spring or Autumn ; but 
in the Summer Seaſon, there is no need of this 
Precaution, becauſe at that Seaſon, the Sun 
thro' the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed, will ſoon 
cauſe it to ferment; and where there is ſome 
warm Tan left in the Pit, to mix with the 

: new, 
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new, that will alſo cauſe it to heat ſoon, 
rovided the new Tan is not too wet. | 
provi” Thickneſs which I dire&ted the Bark to 
be laid in the Hot-bed, was three Feet, and 
the Width at leaſt four Feer, but it will be 

uch better to have the Bed fix or ſeven Feet 
vide or more, where there is proper Conve- 
niency for it; becauſe when the Bed is narrow, 
the two out- ſide Rows of Pots will receive little 
Benefit from the Heat ; and where the Width 
is ſo great, two Feet and a half in thickneſs 
will be ſufficient. For the ſame Reaſon alſo 
the Length of the Bed ſhould be in proportion ; 
therefore I ſhould always prefer a Bed of twenty 
Feet long, to thoſe which are ſhorter. There 
are ſome Perſons who make their Tan-beds 
much wider than what is here mentioned; but I 
think they ſhould not be more than eight Feet 
wide, becauſe it will be very difficult to come 
at thoſe Plants which are plunged in the middle 
of the Bed, without injuring thoſe near the 
Sides, but this is only for Bark-pits in Stoves ; 
for where the Hot-bed is made in Frames, it 
ſhould not exceed fix Feet and a half, which is 
fall as wide as can be well reached, to water 


and weed the Pots which are plunged therein, 


There are ſome Perſons who imagine their 
Beds ſhould always be very warm, fo are fre- 
quently ſtirring them, and adding new Tan 
to them, and very often lay warm Horſe-dung 
under the Tan, or round the Sides of it to in- 
creaſe the Heat; which is not neceſſary, be- 
cauſe, unleſs it be to raiſe very difficult exotic 
Seeds, or to forward the Rooting of Plants in 
Spring or Autumn, there doth not require an 
extraordinary Heat to the Roots of Plants, 
which many times is very prejudicial to them ; 
for, from ſome Experiments which were made 
by a Friend of mine at Jamaica, by placing 
Thermometers in the Earth at different Depths, 
he found the Heat nearly equal thro* the Year 
(excepting juſt at the rainy Seaſons), at three 
Feet below the Surface ; - and this Heat was not 
greater than that of Tan when in a very flow 
Fermentation, So that when the Tan is too 
hot, it is not ſo proper for the Growth of 
Plants, 'as when the Warmth is moderate, 
which is a Proof of the Abſurdity which ſome 


People are guilty of, in ſuppoſing they can pro- 


duce as good Fruit of the Ananas with Bark 
alone, as thoſe who have Stoves to warm the 
Air of the Stove, in which the Plants are 
placed; for altho' there is no neceſſity of a very 
great Heat to their Roots, yet the circumam- 
bient Air ſhould be ſufficiently warmed in Win- 
ter, otherwiſe the Plants will make no Progreſs ; 
ſo that inſtead of ſhewing their Fruit in Janu- 
ary and February, which is their proper Seaſon, 
they do often fruit in May and June, and ſome- 
times later, and conſequently do not ripen till 
the following Winter, when the Sun having 
little Power of heating the Air, the Fruit are 
good for little. It is very common to ſee the 

lants, which are placed in Stoves, dropping 
their Leaves in Winter, and puſhing out new 
ones ſoon after, which ſeldom remain long on 
the Plants before they fall ; this is frequently 
oecaſioned by the Bed being very warm in 


Which they are placed, when at the ſame time 
Vol. II. 


the Air of the Stove is never ſufficiently warm 
ed, which is certainly a great Error ; for by 
the Experiments which my Friend made with 
ſeveral Thermometers in Jamaica, he found 
that even in the cooleſt Seaſons, the Spirit 
ſeldom fell {6 low as forty Degrees above the 
freezing Point, in the Night, and in the day 
Time at the fame Seaſons, the Spirit uſually 
roſe to ſixty Degrees above the freezing Point. 
But in the hotter Seaſons, the Spirit roſe ſo 
high, as to break the Glaſſes of the common 
Thermometers when placed intirely in the 
Shade. | 
The Hot-beds in the Stoves which are made 
of good Tan, will rarely want renewing oftener 
than twice a Year, that is in the Beginning of 
March, and toward the End of September; but 
at neither of theſe times ſhould the Bark be in- 
tirely taken out of the Pits; for if that which 
is moſt conſumed is thrown out (which is ge- 
nerally the upper Part) and the reſt mixed with 
the new Tan, it will ferment again ſlowly, and 
prevent the Bed from being too hot, which is 
frequently the Caſe when the Bed is intirely 
made of new Tan. But this is only to be un- 
derſtood of ſuch Hot-beds, which are deſigned 
to maintain tender exotic Plants ; for where 
they are made for raiſing of Cucumbers and 
Melons, the Beds ſhould be intirely made of 
new Tan (excepting juſt about the Holes where 
the Plants are placed, which ſhould have ſome 
old Tan, for the Plants to root in, after their 
Roots have extended thro* the Earth laid in the 
Holes) which ſhould be laid in a Heap to fer- 
ment, at leaſt a Fortnight or three Weeks, 
before the Bed is made, and then it will be 
proper to wait a Week, that the Bed may be 
in a proper Temperature of Heat, before the 
Plants are placed into it. Thoſe Perſons who 
have Tan in'plenty, and are willing to uſe it 
for Hot-beds, to raiſe Cucumbers and Melons, 
ſhould have their Plants in Baskets, ſo that 
they may at any time remove them into the 
Hot-bed, without injuring them: And if after 
they are placed in the Hot-bed, the Heat 
ſhould be too violent, they may be raiſed up 
for a few Days until the Heat is abated, which 
will prevent the Heat from ſcorching the Roots 
of the Plants. The Hot-beds which are made 
of Tan, if they are properly managed, are 
much preferable to thoſe made of Horſe-dung, 
for theſe Purpoſes; for as the Heat wi!l not be 
ſo violent as is that of Horſe-dung, ſo the 
Plants will not be in ſo much danger of being 
ſcorched ; and the Heat continuing longer in 
theſe Hotbeds, the Fruit will be brought for- 
ward much ſooner ; and the Plants will extend 
their Roots quite thro' the Tan, which will 
occaſion their growing ſtronger, ſo that the 
Fruit will be large and well nouriſhed. 

When the Tan which is conſumed in the 
Hot-beds is thrown out, it is a very proper 
Manure for ſtiff cold Land, but if it is laid on 
hot dry Ground, it ſhould be ſpread very thin, 
otherwiſe inſtead of mending the Land, it will 
increaſe its Heat, and render it too light, 
There are ſome Perſons who prepare their 
Flower-beds with rotten Tan, which from 
many Experiments I have found, has proved 
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very pernicious to them, eſpecially to Ranun- 
culus's and Anemonies ; for in Beds thus pre- 
pared, I have loſt more than half the Roots, 
and thoſe which have lived, produced very 
weak Flowers; and upon taking up their Roots 


the following Summer, I have found them 
ſmaller than when they were planted ; whereas 


in ſome adjoining Beds, which were prepared 


with rotten Neats-dung, the Roots have very 
few of them died, and have flowered very 
ſtrong, and made a large Increaſe ; tho' they 
were planted at the ſame Seaſon, in the ſame 
Situation, and had equal Management. I have 
alſo found that rotten Tan is very prejudicial 
to Orange Trees, therefore it ſhould never be 
mixed with the Earth which is deſigned for 
them, nor for any other Plants which require 
a cool loamy Soil; for nothing is more prejudi- 
cial to them than this Manure. 

But altho' this rotten Tan is improper for 
Flowers, Orange Trees, and many other Plants 
in Gardens, yet it is an excellent Manure for 
ſtrong cold Corn- land; and I have often been 
ſurpriſed to ſee in ſome Countries great Heaps 
of Tan lie neglected in Tanners-yards, when 
the neighbouring Farmers have fetched much 
worſe Manure ten or fifteen Miles for their 
Land ; whereas if they were once to try this, 
they would prefer it to moſt other Manures yet 

own. 


TAPIA, The Garlick Pear-Tree 
The Characters are; 


It hath an Anomalous Flower, conſiſting of 


four Petals or Leaves, which ſtand erect; the 
lower Part being occupied by a Number of Chives; 
the Pointal, which is fixed on a long Footſtalk, riſes 
from the Center of the Empalement, and after- 
wards becomes a globular fleſhy Fruit, in the 
Center of which are included many Seeds, which 


are ſhap'd almoſt like Kidney s. 


We have but one Species of this Plant ; 
V/. 

TA IA arborea triphylla. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
The Gallick Pear- Tree, vulgo. 

'The Name Tapia is what the Americans call 
this Tree; ſo Father Plumier has conſtituted it 
as a new Genus by the ſame Name. The 
Engliſh Inhabitants of America call it Gar- 
lick-Pear, from the Fruit having a very ſtrong 
Scent of Garlick. 

This Tree is pretty common in Jamaica, 
and ſeveral other Places in the warmer Parts 
of America, where it uſually riſes to the Height 


TE 


tempting. The Swine, which are ſome; 
fattened with this Fruit, have the ſtrong gern 
of Garlick communicatcd to their Fleſh, Th 


Trees generally 7 on low moiſt 2 
meric 


in ſeveral Parts o a. 

In Europe this Tree is preſerved by ſ 
curious Perſons who cultivate tender — 
Plants. It is propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown on a Hot-bed early in the 
Spring; and when the Plants are come u 
they ſhould be each tranſplanted into a { 
rate ſmall Pot, filled with rich Earth, and then 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanner. 
bark; obſerving to ſhade them from the $, 
every Day, until they have taken new "Py 
after which time, they muſt be treated in th, 
ſame Manner as hath been directed for the 
Guanabanus ; with which Management, this 
Plant will thrive and make a Variety in the 
Stove, amongſt other tender exotic Plants, 


TELEPHIOIDES, Baſtard Orpine. 
The Characters are; 

It bath a Roſe:ſbap d Flower, conſiſting if 
ſeveral Petals, which are conſtantly placed in 
a circular Order; from whoſe Empalement riſs, 
the Pointal, which afterward becomes a round, 
Fruit, divided into ſix Cells, each containing a 
fingle Seed of the ſame Form with the Cell. 

The Species are; | 

1. TELEeHIoIDEs Cracum, humifuſam, fir 
albo. Tourn. Cor. Low trailing Greek Baſtard 
Orpine, with a white Flower. 

2. TELEPHIOIDES Americanum, erectun, 
folio ovali ſubtus glauco, fore herbaceo, Up- 
right American Baſtard Orpine, with an oral 
Leaf, which is of a Sea-green underneath, and 
an herbaceous Flower. 

3. TeLEeHioibes Americanum, arboreſcens, 
fruttu parvo, foliis acuminatis. Houſt. Tree- 
like American Baſtard Orpine, with a ſmal 
Fruit and pointed Leaves. 

4. TELE>HioIDEs Americanum, arboreſcens, 
foliis Iatis, ſubrotundis, & ſubtus incanis, frufi 
maximo, Houſt. Tree-like American Baſtard 
Orpine, with broad roundiſh Leaves, which 
are hoary underneath, and the largeſt Fruit, 

5. TeLEexioiDes Americanum, arboreſcens, 
foliis latioribus ſubrotundis, fructu majore, ts 
longo pediculo pendulo. Houſt. American Tree 
like Baſtard Orpine, with broader roundih 
Leaves, and a larger Fruit hanging on long 
Footſtalks. 

The firſt Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournt- 


of thirty or forty Feet, and ſpreads into many fort in Greece; who conſtituted this Genus, 


Branches. During the dry Seaſons, theſe Trees 
are uſually deſtitute of Leaves, but when the 
Rains begin, they thruſt out their Flowers 
at the Extremity of their Branches, and ſoon 
after the Leaves come out, which are of a dark 
green Colour, and are always three together on 
the ſame Footſtalk. When the Flowers fall 
off, the Pointal becomes a round Fruit, about 
the Size of a Tennis-ball ; which when ripe, 
has a rough browniſh Rind, and a mealy ſweet- 
iſh Pulp, ſomewhat like ſome of the European 
Pears, but has a ſtrong Scent of Garlick. This 
Fruit is often eaten by the Inhabitants of Ame- 
rica, by way of Deſert, tho' they are not very 


giving it this Name from the Similitude there! 
between this Plant and the true Orpine of In. 
peratus. This is a low trailing Plant, which 
ſeldom continues more than two Years; it 
propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
the Spring, on a Bed of freſh Earth, where 
they are deſigned to remain ; and when the 
Plants are come up, they ſhould be thinned 
where they are too cloſe, leaving them about ſix 
Inches aſunder; after this, they muſt conſtantly 
be kept clear from Weeds; inPuly the Plants wil 
begin to flower, which are always produced 
behind the Leaves; and toward the latter End 
of Auguſt the Seeds will begin to ripen, ous 
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ot gathered as ſoon as ripe, the Pods 
my bd ſcatter them on the Ground, ſo 
ch t if they are not look d after two or three 
une Week, moſt of the Seeds will be drop d; 
Ch Plants will come up from theſe ſelt- 
n Seeds, and if they are kept clear from 
Weeds they will require no other Culture. 
The ſecond Sort grows plentifully in Bar- 
jadocs, Jamaica, and ſeveral other Places in 
the Nell. Indies, where the Seeds ſcatter them- 
ſelves in ſuch Plenty, that in the Earth which 
is brought from thence, the Plants fre- 
aently. come up, eſpecially if it be put on a 
Hot-bed, by which Method this Plant was firſt 
brought into Europe. This Sort grows erect, 
about two Feet high, and the Stem appears 
woody, but it ſeldom continues thro the Win- 
ter, eſpecially if it has produced Seeds; ſo that 
J believe it to be annual; for the Plants which 
ariſe in the Spring, flower about Mid/ummer, 
and the Seeds ſoon after ripen; ſo that if 
they are not frequently look d after, they are 
ſoon ſcattered; but the Seeds which fall into the 
pots which are near the Plants, will come up 
the following Spring; ſo that when once the 
Plant is obtained, and permitted to ſhed its 
Seeds, there will be little Danger of loſing it, 
provided it is allowed a Place in the Hot- bed 
or the Stove, for it is too tender to thrive in 
the open Air in this Country. 
The third Sort was diſcoyered by the late Dr. 
Honſtoun, at La Vera Cruz, from whence he 
ſent the Seeds to England. This Sort riſes to 
the Height of eight or ten Feet, having a woody 
Stem; the Leaves are branched into many 
Wings, and the Flowers, which are ſmall and 
of a whitiſh green Colour, grow on the Un- 
der-ſide of the Leaves, and are ſucceeded by 
{mall Fruit, which hath not as yet ripened in 
England. The Leaves of this Plant fall 
off in Winter, and new ones come out the fol- 
lowing Spring, ſo that for near four Months, 
the Plants are intirely deſtitute of Leaves. 
The fourth and fifth Sorts were diſcovered 
by the late Dr. Houſtoun at Campechy; where 
they grow to the Height of twelve or fourteen 
Feet, The Leaves of theſe Kinds are broad, 
and come out alternately on the Branches. 
The Fruit of the fifth Sort is about the Size of 
a ſmall Nut, and is produced on the under- 
ſide of the Leaves, hanging on very long Foot- 
ſtalks. The Fruit of the Garth Sort is as large 
as Wallnuts, and hath hard woody Coverings 
or Shells. There are but few of theſe Seeds 
which come to Maturity in the Countries of 
their Growth ; for I have examined many of 
the Fruit of both Kinds, and have not found 
one in forty of them which had perfect Seeds 
in them; ſo that whoever collects their Seeds 
abroad, ſhould throw them into Water, and 
take ſuch of them only, as fink to the Bot- 
tom, for thoſe which ſwim on the Surface of 
the Water, ſeldom have any Kernels in them. 
Theſe three Sorts are propagated by Seeds, 
which muſt be procured from the Countries 
of their natural Growth, for they do not pro- 
duce any Seeds in England) which ſhould be 
n on a Hot-bed early in the Spring, and 
hen the Plants are come up, they ſhould 
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be each tranſplanted into ſeparate ſmall Pots, 
filled with light freſh Earth, and then plunged 
into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners-bark ; 
being careful to ſhade them from the Sun every 
Day, until they have taken new Root ; after 
which time they ſhould have freſh Air admit- 
ted to them every Day, by raiſing the Glaſles 
of the Hot-bed in proportion to the Warmth 
of the Seaſon ; and they muſt be frequently 
watered in hot Weather. In this Bed the Plants 
may remain till Michaelmas, when the Nights 
begin to be cold, at which time they ſhould be 
removed into the Stove, and plunged into the 
Bark-bed ; where, during the Winter Seaſon, 
they muſt be kept very warm, otherwiſe they 
will not live in this Country. When the third 
Sort drops its Leaves, it ſhould be watered 
ſparingly, for if it hath too much Moiſture 
during the time it is deſtitute of Leaves, it very 
often periſhes. 'The fourth and fifth Kinds 
keep their Leaves throughout the Year; ſo 
theſe will require to be frequently refreſhed 
with Water, eſpecially if the Air of the Stove - 
is kept warm. As theſe Plants are too tender 
to thrive in the open Air in this Country, even 
in the warmeſt Seaſon of the Year, ſo they 
ſhould be conſtantly kept in the Stove ; and if 
they are continued in the Bark-bed, it will 
greatly promote their Growth, But in Sum- 
mer, when the Weather is warm, they ſhould _ 
have a large Share of freſh Air admitted to 
them, by opening the Glaſſes of the Stove ; 
and if their Leaves ſhould contract any Filth, 
they muſt be waſhed, otherwiſe it will retard 
the Growth of the Plants. When the Plants 
have filled the ſmall Pots with their Roots, 
they ſhould be ſhifted into Pots a little larger, 
which ſhould be filled with freſh light Earth ; 
obſerving whenever the Plants are ſhifted to 
trim their Roots; and if their Leaves ſhould 
flag after being removed, it will be proper to 
ſhade them from the Sun for a few Days, un- 
til they have taken new Root. With this Ma- 
nagement the Plants will thrive very faſt, and 
in three Years will produce their Flowers, when 
they will afford an agreeable Variety, being 
mixed with other tender exotic Plants. h 


TELEPHIUM, Orpine, or Live-long. 
The Characters are; | 

It hath a Roſe-ſhap'd Flower, conſiſting of 
ſeveral Leaves placed orbicularly ; out of whoſe 
many-leav'd Empalement, riſes the Pointal, 
which afterward becomes a three-cornered Fruit, 
conſiſting of one Cell, which is filled with roundiſh 
Seeds. Totheſe Notes ſhould be added, that the 
Leaves are placed alternately on the Branches. 

The Species are; 

1. TzLEPHTUN Diaſcoridis Imper. The true 
Orpine of Dioſcorides, according to Imperatus. 

2. TELEPHIUM Americanum, portulacæ fo- 
lio. Inſt. R. H. American Orpine, with a Pur- 
ſlain-leaf. 

3, TeLEpHIUM maritimum, ſedi folio, fore 
rubello. Inſt. R. H. Maritime Orpine, with a 
Houſeleek-leaf, and a red Flower. 

4. TELEeyluM maritimum, ſedi folio, fore 
albo. Inſt. R. H. Maritime Orpine, with a 
Houſeleek-leaf, and a white Flower. 

' — 


very pernicious to them, eſpecially to Ranun- 
culus's and Anemonies ; for in Beds thus pre- 
pared, I have loſt more than half the Roots, 
and thoſe which have lived, produced very 
weak Flowers; and upon taking up their Roots 
the following Summer, I have found them 
ſmaller than when they were planted ; whereas 


in ſome adjoining Beds, which were prepared 


with rotten Neats-dung, the Roots have very 
few of them died, and have flowered very 
ſtrong, and made a large Increaſe ; tho' they 
were planted at the ſame Seaſon, in the ſame 
Situation, and had equal Management. I have 
alſo found that rotten Tan is very prejudicial 
to Orange Trees, therefore it ſhould never be 
mixed with the Earth which is deſigned for 
them, nor for any other Plants which require 
a cool loamy Soil; for nothing is more prejudi- 
cial to them than this Manure. 

But altho' this rotten Tan is improper for 
Flowers, Orange Trees, and many other Plants 


in Gardens, yet it is an excellent Manure for 


ſtrong cold Corn- land; and I have often been 
ſurpriſed to ſee in ſome Countries great Heaps 
of Tan lie neglected in Tanners- yards, when 
the neighbouring Farmers have ferched much 
worſe Manure ren or fifteen Miles for their 
Land ; whereas if they were once to try this, 
they would prefer it to moſt other Manures yet 
own. 


TAPIA, The Garlick Pear-Tree 
The Characters are; 


It hath an Anomalous Flower, conſiſting of 


four Petals or Leaves, which ſtand erett ; the 
lower Part being occupied by a Number of Chives; 
thePointal, which is fixed on a long Footſtalk, riſes 
from the Center of the Empalement, and after- 
wards becomes a globular fleſhy Fruit, in the 
Center of which are included many Seeds, which 
are ſhap'd almoſt like Kidney's. 

We have but one Species of this Plant ; 
V. 

TATA arborea triphylla. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
The Gallick Pear-'Tree, vulgo. 

'The Name Tapia is what the Americans call 
this Tree; ſo Father Plumier has conſtituted it 
as a new Genus by the ſame Name. The 
Engliſh Inhabitants of America call it Gar- 
lick-Pear, from the Fruit having a very ſtrong 
Scent of Garlick. 

This Tree is pretty common in Jamaica, 
and ſeveral other Places in the warmer Parts 
of America, where it uſually riſes to the Height 
of thirty or forty Feet, and ſpreads into many 
Branches. During the dry Seaſons, theſe Trees 
are uſually deſtitute of Leaves, but when the 
Rains begin, they thruſt out their Flowers 
at the Extremity of their Branches, and ſoon 
after the Leaves come out, which are of a dark 
green Colour, and are always three together on 
the ſame Footſtalk. When the Flowers fall 
off, the Pointal becomes a round Fruit, about 
the Size of a Tennis-ball; which when ripe, 
has a rough browniſh Rind, and a mealy ſweet- 
iſh Pulp, ſomewhat like ſome of the European 
Pears, but has a ſtrong Scent of Garlick. This 
Fruit is often eaten by the Inhabitants of Ame- 
rica, by way of Deſert, tho' they are not very 


of Auguſt the Seeds will begin to ripen, - if 
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tempting. The Swine, which are ſomes; 
fattened with this Fruit, have the ſtrong cent 
of Garlick communicatcd to their Fleſh. Thek 
Trees generall ow on low moi 
in — Fits of Awerice © Lang 
In Europe this Tree is preſerved by ſome 
curious Perſons who cultivate tender exotic 
Plants, It is propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown on a Hot-bed early in the 
Spring; and when the Plants are come u 
they ſhould be each tranſplanted into a { b 
rate ſmall Pot, filled with rich Earth, and then 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanner, 
bark ; obſerving to ſhade them from the $4 
every Day, until they have taken new Rog. 
after which time, they muſt be treated in the 
ſame Manner as hath been directed for th, 
Guanabanus ; with which Management, th, 
Plant will thrive and make a Variety jn 
Stove, amongſt other tender exotic Plants, 


TELEPHIOIDES, Baſtard Orpine. 

The Charatters are; 

It bath a Roſe-ſhap'd Flower, conſiſting of 
ſeveral Petals, which are conſtantly placed i 
a circular Order; from whoſe Empalement riſs 
the Pointal, which afterward becomes a roundiſh 
Fruit, divided into fix Cells, each containing ; 
fingle Seed of the ſame Form with the Cell, 

The Species are; 

I. TELEPHIoIDEs Cræcum, humifuſam, fir 
albo. Tourn. Cor. Low trailing Greek Baſtard 
Orpine, with a white Flower. 

2. TELEPHIOIDES Americanum, erectin, 
folio ovali ſubtus glauco, fore berbaceo. Up- 
right American Baſtard Orpine, with an oral 
Leaf, which is of a Sea-green underneath, and 
an herbaceous Flower. 

3. TEreemioipes Americanum, arboreſceys, 
fructu parvo, foliis acuminatis. Houſt. Tree 
like American Baſtard Orpine, with a ſmall 
Fruit and pointed Leaves. 

TELE>HioIDEs Americanum, arboreſcens, 
foliis latis, ſubrotundis, & ſubtus incanis, frufiu 
maxi mo. Houſt. Tree-like American Baſtard 
Orpine, with broad roundiſh Leaves, which 
are hoary underneath, and the largeſt Fruit, 

5. TEeLEPHIoIDEs Americanum, arboreſcens, 
foliis latioribus ſubrotuudis, fructu majore, tx 
longo pediculo pendulo. Houſt. American Tree 
like Baſtard Orpine, with broader roundiſh 
Leaves, and a larger Fruit hanging on long 
Footſtalks. 

The firſt Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Tourne- 
fort in Greece ; who conſtituted this Genus, 
giving it this Name from the Similitude theres 
between this Plant and the true Orpine of In- 
peratus. This is a low trailing Plant, which 
ſeldom continues more than two Years; it i 
propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be fown in 
the Spring, on a Bed of freſh Earth, where 
they are deſigned to remain ; and when the 
Plants are come up, they ſhould be thinned 
where they are too cloſe, leaving them about fix 


Inches aſunder; after this, they muſt conſtantly 
be kept clear from Weeds; inPuly the Plants wil 


begin to flower, which are always produced 
behind the Leaves; and toward the latter End 
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ot gathered as ſoon as ripe, the Pods 
hey nd ſcatter them on the Ground, ſo 
that if they are not look'd after two or three 
mes a Week, moſt of the Seeds will be drop'd ; 
2 the Plants will come up from theſe ſelf⸗ 
ſoun Seeds, and if they are kept clear from 
Weeds they will require no other Culture. 
The ſecond Sort grows plentifully in Bar- 
Ladoes, Tamaica, and ſeveral other Places in 
the Nell Indies, where the Seeds ſcatter them- 
ſelves in ſuch Plenty, that in the Earth which 
is brought from thence, the Plants fre- 
aently. come up, eſpecially if it be put on a 
Hot-bed, by which Method this Plant was firſt 
brought into Europe. This Sort grows erect, 
about two Feet high, and the Stem appears 
woody, but it ſeldom continues thro the Win- 
ter, eſpecially if it has produced Seeds; ſo that 
| believe it to be annual; for the Plants which 
ariſe in the Spring, flower about Midſummer, 
and the Seeds ſoon after ripen; ſo that if 
they are not frequently look d after, they are 
ſoon ſcattered; but the Seeds which fall into the 
pots which are near the Plants, will come up 
the ſollowing Spring; ſo that when once the 
Plant is obtained, and permitted to ſhed its 
Seeds, there will be little Danger of loſing it, 
provided it is allowed a Place in the Hot- bed 
or the Stove, for it is too tender to thrive in 
the open Air in this Country. 
The third Sort was diſcoyered by the late Dr. 
Honſtoun, at La Vera Cruz, from whence he 
ſent the Seeds to England. This Sort riſes to 
the Height of eight or ten Feet, having a woody 
Stem ; the Leaves are branched into many 
Wings, and the Flowers, which are ſmall and 
of a whitiſh green Colour, grow on the Un- 
der-ſide of the Leaves, and are ſucceeded by 
{mall Fruit, which hath not as yet ripened in 
England. The Leaves of this Plant fall 
off in Winter, and new ones come out the fol- 
lowing Spring, ſo that for near four Months, 
the Plants are intirely deſtitute of Leaves. 
The fourth and fifth Sorts were diſcovered 
by the late Dr. Houſtoun at Campechy ; where 
they grow to the Height of twelve or fourteen 
Feet, The Leaves of theſe Kinds are broad, 
and come out alternately on the Branches. 
The Fruit of the fifth Sort is about the Size o 
a ſmall Nut, and is produced on the under- 
ide of the Leaves, hanging on very long Foot- 
ſtalks. The Fruit of the <4 Sort is as large 
as Wallnuts, and hath hard woody Coverings 
or Shells. There are but few of theſe Seeds 
which come to Maturity in the Countries of 
their Growth ; for I have examined many of 
the Fruit of both Kinds, and have not found 
one in forty of them which had perfect Seeds 
in them; ſo that whoever collects their Seeds 
abroad, ſnould throw them into Water, and 
take ſuch of them only, as ſink to the Bot- 
tom, for thoſe which ſwim on the Surface of 
the Water, ſeldom have any Kernels in them. 
Theſe three Sorts are propagated by Seeds, 
which muſt be procured from the Countries 
of their natural Growth, for they do not pro- 
duce any Seeds in England) which ſhould be 
den On a Hot-bed early in the Spring, and 
when the Plants are come up, they ſhould 
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be each tranſplanted into ſeparate ſmall Pots, 
filled with light freſh Earth, and then plunged 
into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners-bark ; 
being careful to ſhade them from the Sun every 
Day, until they have taken new Root ; after 
which time they ſhould have freſh Air admit- 
ted to them every Day, by raiſing the Glaſles 
of the Hot-bed in proportion to the Warmth 
of the Seaſon ; and they muſt be frequently 
watered in hot Weather. In this Bed the Plants 
may remain till Michaelmas, when the Nights 
begin to be cold, at which time they ſhould be 
removed into the Stove, and plunged into the 
Bark-bed ; where, during the Winter Seaſon, 
they muſt be kept very warm, otherwiſe they 
will not live in this Country. When the third 
Sort drops its Leaves, it ſhould be watered 
ſparingly, for if it hath too much Moiſture 
during the time it is deſtitute of Leaves, it very 
often periſhes. The fourth and fifth Kinds 
keep their Leaves throughout the Year; ſo 
theſe will require to be frequently refreſhed 
with Water, eſpecially if the Air of the Stove 
is kept warm. As theſe Plants are too tender 
to thrive in the open Air in this Country, even 
in the warmeſt Seaſon of the Year, ſo they 
ſhould be conſtantly kept in the Stove ; and if 
they are continued in the Bark-bed, it will 
greatly promote their Growth. But in Sum- 
mer, when the Weather is warm, they ſhould 
have a large Share of freſh Air admitted to 
them, by opening the Glaſſes of the Stove ; 
and if their Leaves ſhould contract any Filth, 
they muſt be waſhed, otherwiſe it will retard 
the Growth of the Plants. When the Plants 
have filled the ſmall Pots with their Roots, 
they ſhould be ſhifted into Pots a little larger, 
which ſhould be filled with freſh light Earth ; 
obſerving whenever the Plants are ſhifted to 
trim their Roots; and if their Leaves ſhould 
flag after being removed, it will be proper to 
ſhade them from the Sun for a few Days, un- 
til they have taken new Root. With this Ma- 
nagement the Plants will thrive very faſt, and 
in three Years will produce their Flowers, when 
they will afford an agreeable Variety, being 
mixed with other tender exotic Plants. 


TELEPHIUM, Orpine, or Live-long. 
The Characters are; 6 
It bath a Roſe-ſhap'd Flower, conſiſting of 
ſeveral Leaves placed orbicularly ; out of whoſe 
many-leav'd Empalement, riſes the Pointal, 
which afterward becomes a three-cornered Fruit, 
conſiſting of one Cell, which is filled with roundiſh 
Seeds. To tbeſe Notes ſhould be added, that the 
Leaves are placed alternately on the Branches. 
The Species are; 
1. TgILEPHTUNM Diaſcoridis Imper. The true 
Orpine of Dioſcorides, according to Imperatus. 
2. TELEPHIUM Americanum, portulacæ fo= 
lio. Inſt. R. H. American Orpine, with a Pur- 
ſlain-leaf. | 
3. TeLEPHIUM maritimum, ſedi folio, fore 
rubello. Inſt. R. H. Maritime Orpine, with 
Houſeleek-leaf, and a red Flower. | 
TELEPHIUM maritimum, ſedi folio, fore 
albo. Inſt. R. H. Maritime Orpine, with a 
Houſeleek-leaf, and a white Flower. Wy 
* 4 
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The firſt Sort is a Native of Italy, Spain, 
and the ſouthern Parts of France, from whence 
the Seeds have been procured by ſome Perſons 
who are curious in Botany; who preſerve it 
in their Gardens for, the Sake of Variety. It 
is a low Plant, whoſe Branches trail on the 
Ground; the Leaves are ſmall and roundiſh, 
of a glaucous Colour, and of a pretty thick 
Conſiſtence. The Flowers are ſmall, and of a 
whitiſh green Colour; ſo that the whole Plant 
makes but an ordinary Appearance. 

This Sort may be propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown early in the Spring, on a Bed 
of freſh light Earth, in an open Situation ; and 
when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be 
thinned, ſo as to leave them fix or eight Inches 
aſunder, and they muſt be conſtantly kept 
clear from Weeds; for if theſe are permitted 
to grow, they will ſoon overbear the Plants, 
and deſtroy them. In June they will begin 
to flower, and their Seeds will ripen in Auguſt; 
when they muſt be carefully watched to gather 
the Seeds, otherwiſe they will ſoon. be ſcat- 
tered abroad; and if the Ground is not diſ- 
turbed, the Plants will come up in Plenty, 
and require no other Care, than to keep them 
clear from Weeds. 

The ſecond Sort is a Native of America, 
from whence the Seeds have been brought to 
ſeveral curious Gardens in Europe. This is a 
render Plant, fo the Seeds ſhould be ſown on a 
Hot-bed early in the Spring ; and when. the 
Plants are come up, they ſhould be each tranſ- 
planted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled with 
light freſh undunged Earth, and then plunged 
into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners-bark ; 
obſerving to ſhade them from the Sun in the 
middle of the Day for a little time, if the 
Weather ſhould prove hot, until they have 
taken new Root; after which time they ſhould 
have free Air admitted to them every Day, in 
proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon; and 
in hot Weather they muſt be frequently re- 
freſhced with Water; but as the Leaves and 
Branches are ſucculent, ſo they ſhould not 
have too much | Moiſture, leſt it rot them. 
In July the Plants will begin to flower, and in 
September the Seeds will ripen, and the Plants 
will periſh ſoon after, for they are annual; ſo 
that if the Plants are not brought forward 
early enough in the Spring, they will not pro- 
duce good Seeds in this Country. 

The third Sort was brought from the Cape 
of Good Hope, where it grows in great Plenty 
near the Sea Side. The fourth Sort is a Va- 
riety of the third, only differing in the Colour 
of its Flower. Theſe Sorts may be propagated 
by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on a moderate 
Hot-bed in the Spring ; and when the Plants 
are come up, they may be tranſplanted on 


another moderate Hot-bed, to forward their 


Growth; and when they are pretty ſtrong, 
they ſhould be each planted into a ſeparate Por 
filled with freſh Earth, and placed on a gentle 
Hot-bed, to forward their making new Roots ; 
and in Zune they ſhould be inured to bear the 
open Air by Degrees, into which they may 
be removed and placed in a warm Situation, 
amongſt Ficoides's and other ſucculent Plants, 


ner as is practiſed for other ſucculent Pla 


which are Natives of the ſame Coun 
where they may remain till October, when this 
ſhould be removed into an airy Glaſ.c, 
where they may be treated in the ſame Mann e 
as hath been directed for the Ficoides's nic 
which Management theſe Plants will thrix 
very well. Theſe Plants may alſo be propa. 
gated by Cuttings, which may be taken from 
the old Plants during any of the Summer 
Months, and ſhould be laid to dry for a fey 
Days before they are planted, in the ſame Man. 
then they may be planted in a Bed of lhe 
Earth, where they will ſoon take Root, ang 
may be planted afterwards in Pots, and treated 
as the ſeedling Plants. 


TEREBINTHUS, The 'Turpentine-tree. 
To this Article muſt be added; 

1. TrxEBINTH Us Peregrina, fructu major 
piſtaciis ſimilè, eduli. C. B. P. Foreign Tyr. 
pentine- tree, with a larger eatable Fruit, like 
the Piſtachia- nut. 

2, TexEBINTHUsS peregrina, fructu ming: 
& ceruleo, eduli. C. B. P. Foreign 'Turpen- 
tine-tree, with a ſmaller blue eatable Fruit. 

3. TexEBINTHUs, ſeu piſtachia triſolia. Ji. 
R. H. The three leav'd Turpentine or Piſtz- 
chia-tree. 

4. TEexEBINTHus Cappadocica. H. R. Par, 
The Turpentine-tree of Cappadocia. 

5. TEexEBINTHUS Americana, 


piſtachix 


fruttu non eduli. Plum. American Turpentine- 


tree, with a Fruit like the Piſtachia-nut, which 
is not eatable. | 

6. TerxEBINTHUS Major, betule cortice, 
fructu triangulari. Sloan. Cat. The greater 
Turpentine-tree, with a Bark like the Birch- 
tree, and a triangular Fruit, commonly called 
in the Heft-Indies the Birch-tree. 

The firſt, ſecond, and third Sorts grow 
in the eaſtern Countries, where their Fruit is 
eaten, but they are at preſent very rare in 
Europe. The fourth Sort was originally brought 
from Cappadocia ; the Fruit of this Sort is not 
eatable. Theſe Trees may be propagated in 


the ſame Manner as hath been directed for the 


two Sorts which are enumerated in the former 
Volume of the Gardeners Dictionary; and 
ſhould be treated in the ſame Manner as thoſe 
afterwards, for they are equally hardy, ſo vill 
thrive in the open Air, if they are planted ina 
warm Situation. I ſaw young Plants of all 
theſe Kinds, in the Garden of the late Dr. 
Boerbaave near Leyden, which were growing 
in the full Ground, and had reſiſted the Win- 
ters Cold very well. 

The fifth and ſixth Sorts grow plentifully 
in the Iſland of Famaica, and in ſeveral other 
Places in the Neſt Indies; where the fifth Sort 
is called the Hog- Doctor or Boar-tree, and the 
ſixth Sort is called the Birch-rree, Theſe Trees 
grow to the Height of thirty or forty Feet in 
the Places of their natural Growth, and have 
very large Trunks. The fifth Sort produces 
ſmall purple Flowers, at the Extremity of the 
Branches, which generally appear befole 
the Leaves come out; for the Trees are deſti 


tute of their Leaves a conſiderable Time. 
From 


Trunk and Branches of this Tree, 
5 me out a Balſam of the Conſiſtence 
and Smell of Turpentine, which is greatly uſed 
by the Inhabitanrs to heal green Wounds. 
"The ſixth Sort produces ſmall purple Flowers 
at che Extremity of the Branches, which do ge- 
nerally precede the Leaves, like the other Sort; 
for the Leaves of this Tree fall off in No- 
ember; and in February they put out new 
ones. The Trunk and Branches of this Tree 
being wounded, there flows out a liquid Bal- 
fam, which the Inhabitants call Hoggum, and 
make uſe of it to vomit or purge in chroni- 
cal Diſeaſes ; rhe uſual Doſe is a Quarter of 
an Ounce for a ſtrong Man, which is given in 
4 Glaſs of Water, and will certainly vomit in 
a Ouarter of an Hour after taking, without 
making the Perſon ſick, or cauſing any Unea- 
finefs. The Inhabitants of Jamaica confi- 
dently affirm, that when the wild Hogs are 
wounded, they will repair to theſe Trees, and 
rub againſt the Trunks till the Balſam flows 
out; when they rub their wounded Part on 
the Balſam, which cures them ; which occaſi- 
oned their calling it the Hog-doffor-tree. 

Theſe Trees may be propagated either by 
Seeds, or Cuttings ; but the Seeds will not re- 
tain their growing Quality long, therefore they 
ſhould be put into a Box of Earth ſoon after 
they are ripe, and when the Plants are come 
up, and have obtained Strength, they may be 
brought to England; but there ſhould be great 
Care taken of them in their Paſſage, that they 


re not injured by ſalt Water; nor ſhould they 


have much freſh Water given to them, eſpe- 
cially as they come into a cooler Climate; for 
too much Moiſture will ſoon deſtroy them. In 
like manner alſo ſhould the Cuttings of theſe 


Trees be managed; for they ſhould be planted 


in Tubs of Earth, and kept in the Country 
until they are well rooted; for if they are ſent 
over before they have taken good Root, they 
ſeldom come good to England. When theſe 
arrive, they ſhould be each tranſplanted into 
ſeparate Pots, filled with freſh light Earth, and 


plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners- 


bark; obſerving if the Seaſon is very warm, 
to ſhade them * the Sun in the Heat of the 
Day, and refreſh them every other Day with 
Water, but do not give to them in great Quan- 
tities, leſt it rot their tender Roots. When 
the Plants have taken good Root, and reco- 
vered the Injuries they received in their Paſ- 
ſage, they may be treated in the ſame Manner 
as is practiſed for other tender exotic Plants, 
keeping them conſtantly in the Bark-ſtove ; 
for they are too tender to live in the open Air 
in this Country. During the Winter Seaſon, 
when they are deſtitute of Leaves, they ſhould 
have but little Water; but in the Summer, 
when the Weather is warm, they may have 
frequent Refreſhings, and a good Share of Air 
ſhould be admitred to them at that Seaſon. 
With this Management the Plants will thrive, 
and afford an agreeable Variety in the Stove, 
amongſt other Plants of the ſame Country. 


TERNATEA. 


The Characters are; 
Vol. II. 


I hath a papilionaceous (or Pea- bloom) 
Flower, whoſe Standard almoſt hides the Keel 
and the Wings ; the Pointal afterwards becomes 
a Pod, which opens two Ways ; and is filled with 
Kidney-ſhap'd Seeds. To theſe Notes ſhould le 
added, that the Leaves are winged, and are 
terminated by an odd Lobe, 

The Species are ; 

I. TexNATEA flore ſimplici, caruleo. Acad. 
Reg. Scien, Ternatea, with a ſingle blue 
Flower. 

2. TERNATEA fore pleno, cœruleo. Acad. 
Reg. cen. Ternatea, with a double blue 
Flower. 

3. TexxNaATEA fore ſimplici albido. Acad. 
Reg. Scien. Ternatea, with a ſingle white 
Flower. 

4. TERNATEA Americana, perennis, flore 
cœruleo. Houſt. American perennial Ternatea, 
with a blue Flower, 

The Name which Dr. Tournefort has given 
to this Genus of Plants is, from the Place 
whence theſe Plants were firſt brought, which 
is one of the Molucca 1/lands, called Ternate. 

The three firſt-mentioned Sorts are annual 
Plants, which periſh ſoon after they have per- 
fected their Seeds. But the fourth Sort will 
abide ſeveral Years, provided the Plants are 
placed in a warm Stove. They are all of 
them tender Plants; fo their Seeds ſhould be 
ſown on a Hot-bed early in the Spring; and 
when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be 


each tranſplanted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, 


filled with freſh light Earth, and then plunged 
into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners-bark ; 
obſerving to ſhade them from the Sun, until 
they have taken new Root, and often refreſh 
them with Water. As theſe Plants have very 
{lender Branches, ſo they twiſt round whatever 
Plants grow near them ; therefore they ſhould 
have Sticks thruſt into the Pots, for them to 
twine round, that they may be ſupported from 
trailing on the Ground. In warm Weather 
theſe Plants ſhould have a large Share of freeAir 
admitted to them, otherwiſe they will draw up 
too weak; and when they aregrown ſo tall, as to 
reach the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed, they ſhould 
be taken out, and (after having ſhifted them 
into larger Pots) they ſhould be plunged into 
the Bark-bed in the Stove, where they ſhould 
remain to flower, and perfect their Seeds. 

The Flowers of the firſt and ſecond Sorts 
are of a very deep blue Colour, and if put in 
Water and macerated, will dye the Water al- 
moſt as blue as Indigo. The ſecond Sort, have- 
ing very double Flowers, makes a fine Appear- 
ance when it is in Flower; ſo is worthy of a 
Place in every good Garden, where there is 
Conveniency for bringing them to Perfection. 
For as they are very tender, ſo if they are 
not brought forward early in the Spring, and 
carefully treated afterward, they will not per- 
fect their Seeds in this Country. 

The third Sort differs from the firſt, only in 
the Colour of the Flower, ſo may be admitted 
for the Sake of Variety, tho the Flowers are 
not near ſo beautiful. 

The fourth Sort was diſcover d by the late 
Dr. William Houſtoun in amaica, from whence 
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he ſent the Seeds to England. This is an abide- 
ing Plant, which rarely produces any Flowers 
in this Country; for from ſeveral of theſe 
Plants, which have been raiſed in the Phyſic- 
Garden; there has but one of them produced 
any Flowers as yet, and that not more than 
three Flowers, tho' it has remain'd ſeveral 
Years. 


TETR AGONOCARPOS. 
The Characters are; 

It bath an apetalous Flower, whoſe Empale- 
ment is divided into four Parts ; in the Middle 
of the Flower riſes the Pointal, which after- 
wards becomes a Fruit, baving four Wings, or 
Corners, and four Cells; in each of which is 
contain'd one Seed. 

The Species are ; 

I. TETRAGOXOCARPO0s Africana, fruticans, 
foliis longis & anguſtis. H. Amſt. African ſhrubby 
Tetragonocarpos, with long narrow Leaves. 

2. TETRAGONOCARP0s Africana, folio por- 
tulace longo, flore herbaceo Boerh. Ind. Alt. Afri- 
can Tetragonocarpos, with a long Purſlain-leaf, 
and an herbaceous Flower. | 

The firſt of theſe Plants is pretty common 
in the Engliſh Gardens, where there are Col- 
lections of rare Plants. This may be propa- 
gated by Cuttings, which ſhould be cut off 
from the Plant a few Days before they are 
planted, that the Part where they are cut may 
be healed, otherwiſe they will rot; for the 
Leaves and Stalks of this Plant are very full 
of Moiſture, 'The beſt Time to plant theſe 
Cuttings is in Fuly, that they may have Time 
to make good Roots before Winter. Theſe 
Cuttings may be planted on a Bed of freſh 
Earth; and if the Cuttings are ſhaded from 
the Sun in the Heat of the Day, it will be of 
Service to them. They ſhould be frequently 
refreſhed with Water; but they muſt not have 
it in too great Plenty, for that will rot them. 
In about fix Weeks after Planting, the Cut- 
tings will be ſufficiently rooted to tranſplant ; 
therefore they ſhould be taken up, and planted 
into Pots, filled with light freſh undunged 
Earth, and placed in a ſhady Situation, until 
they have taken new Root ; after which Time 


they may be placed with other hardy exotic 


Plants, in a ſhelter'd Situation, where they 
may remain till the Middle or latter End of 
October; at which Time they ſhould be re- 
moved into the Green-houſe, and placed where 
they may enjoy as much free Air as poſſible 
in mild Weather ; for they only require to be 


protected from the Froſt, being pretty hardy 


with reſpe& to Cold; but they ſhould not 
have too much Moiſture in Winter, If theſe 
Plants are planted in the full Ground in the 
Summer Seaſon, they will grow prodigiouſly 
rank and large, as they alſo will, if they are 
permitted to Root into the Ground thro' the 
Holes at the Bottom of the Pots ; therefore, 
the Pots ſhould be frequently removed to pre- 
vent it; for when they grow too freely, their 
Leaves will be very full of Moiſture ; which, 
together with the Weight of the Fruit, which 
are always produced at the Extremity of the 
Branches, will weigh the Branches upon the 


T E 
Ground, and render the Plants very unſighy 
The Plants of this Kind commonly — £ 
very ſtraggling; therefore, the more thei 
Roots are confined in the Pots, the more «| 
and ſtunted will be the Heads of the Plant, 
which is what they ſhould always be kept to 
in order to render them fſightly. The Vn 
of this Plant have no great Beauty, but as the 
whole Face of the Plant is peculiar, fo it ma 
be allowed a Place in very Collection of 
Plants, for the Sake of: Variety, ſince it re. 
quires no great Trouble to cultivate it. 

This Plant may alſo be propagated by Seeds 
which ſhould be ſown: on a. warm Border of 
light freſh Earth, where ſometimes they vil 
remain a whole Year before the Plants come 
up; therefore, hen they do not come up the 
firſt Seaſon, the Borders ſhould not be diſturb- 
ed, but kept conſtantly clear from Weeds, 
and when the Plants are come up about four 
Inches high, they ſhould be taken up and 
planted in Pots, (and treated in the ſame Man- 
ner as hath been directed for the Cuttings) 
for if they are ſuffered to grow in the Border 
till they are large, they will not tranſplant 
well, nor will they make ſo handſome Plants, 

The ſecond Sort is leſs common in the Ex- 
liſþ Gardens than the former; but in ſome of 
the Gardens in Holland, it is in great Plenty. 
This may be treated in the ſame Manner as 
the firſt Sort, and is equally hardy, 


TEUCRIUM, Tree-Germander. 
To this Article muſt be added; 

1. Tevucxium Hiſpanicum, latiore folio. f. 
7 * Spaniſp-Tree-germander, with a broader 


2. Tevcrrum ſupinum, perenne, foliis laci- 
niatis. Inſt. R. H. Low perennial Germander, 
with jagged Leaves. 

3. TevcriuM ſupinum, annuum, Luſitaui- 
cum, foliis laciniatis. Inſt. R. H. Low annual 
Portugal Germander, with jagged Leaves. 

4. TevcrLum fruteſcens, ſtæchadis Arabice 
folio & facie. Tourn. Cor. Shrubby German- 
der, with the Leaf and Face of Arabian 
Stæchas. | 

5. Tevcxrivm Orientale, latifolium, lacini- 
atum, fore paruo. Tourn, Cor. Broad jagged- 
leav'd Eaſtern Germander, with a ſmall Flower. 

6. Truck Orientale, anguſtifolium, li- 
ciniatum, flore mag no, ſuave-rubente. Tourn. Cor. 
Narrow jagged-leavd Eaſtern Germander, 
with a large ſoft-red Flower. 

7. Teucrium Orientale, anguſtifolium, la- 
ciniatum, flore magno, ſubceruleo. Tourn, Cit. 
Narrow jagged-leav'd Eaſtern Germander, 
with a large blue Flower. f 

8. Tevcxrium Hiſpanicum, ſupinum, lum 
lius, verbenæ tenuifoliæ foliis jeſſieu. Lov 
trailing Spaniſh Germander, with Leaves like 
the narrow-leay'd Vervain. 

9. Tevcxium Creticum, odoratum, flor? 
purpureo. H. R. Par. Sweet Germander of 
Crete, with a purple Flower. 

10. TevcxruM Americauum, balicacabos © 
alopecuroides. Plum. Cat. American-Tree-get 
mander, like the Winter Cherry and Fox-tail. 


11. 


11. TevcriuM Americanum, chamedryos 
-lio, fore albo. Houſt. American Tree-ger- 
mander, with a common Germander- leaf, and 
a white Flower. : 

The firſt Sort here-mentioned is very like 
to the Bæticł T ree-germander, which is men- 
tioned in the former Volume of the Gardeners 
Dictionary: from which it differs in the Leaves 
being broader, the Shoots ſtronger, and the 
young Shoots being whiter, This Sort may 
be propagated by Cuttings, which may be 
planted during any of the Summer Months, 
in a Bed of freſh Earth; obſerving to ſhade 
them from the Sun until they have taken 
Root, as alſo to refreſh them frequently with 
Water. When the Cuttings are well rooted, 
they ſhould be carefully tranſplanted, ſome 
of them into Pots, that they may be ſhelter'd 
in Winter, and others on a warm dry Border, 
where they will endure the Cold of our ordi- 
nary Winters very well, without any Covering. 
Theſe Plants, which are deſigned to live in the 
open Air, muſt be planted on a dry rubbiſhy 
Soil, in which they will grow more ſtunted, 
ſo will refiſt the Froſt much better, than when 
they grow in a rich Soil, which cauſes them 
to be more luxuriant, Thoſe Plants which 
are planted in Pots ſhould be ſheltered under 


a Hot-bed Frame in Winter; where they may 


have a greater Share of Air than in a Green- 
houſe ; for the Glaſſes ſhould not be put over 
them in mild Weather, theſe Plants only re- 
quiring to be protected from ſevere Froſt. 

The fourth and ninth Sorts are alſo ſhrubby 
Plants, which may be propagated, and treated 
in the ſame Manner as hath been directed for 
the firſt; with which Management theſe will 
thrive very well, and may be allowed to have 
a Place in the Garden, for the Sake of Va- 
riety. | 

The ſecond Sort is a low trailing Plant, 
which puts out Roots from the Joints of the 
Stalks, whereby it may eaſily be propagated, 
as alſo from the Seeds, which require no 


farther Care, than to ſow them on a Bed of 


freſh Earth, in an open Situation; and when 
the Plants are come up, they muſt be kept 
clear from Weeds; and where they are too 
cloſe, ſome of them ſhould be drawn out to 


| give Room for the others to grow. This Sort 


will ripen Seeds very well in this Country; and, 
if planted in a warm Situation, will endure 
the Cold of our ordinary Winters very well. 
The third, fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth 
Sorts are annual Plants, of humble Growth. 
Theſe are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown on a Bed of freſh Earth in March, and 
when the Plants are come up, they muſt be 
thinned where they are too cloſe, and kept 
clear from Weeds, which is all the Culture they 
require; for as they are Plants which make 
no great Figure in a Garden, ſo they are not 


cultivated in great Plenty; a few Plants of 


each Sort, for the Sake of Variety, is as many 
as any curious Perſon commonly keeps. Theſe 
Plants will drop their Seeds, and the Plants 
will come up from the ſelf-ſown Seeds, full as 
well, if not better, than when they are ſown 
Hand, fo may be eaſily maintained. 
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The tenth Sort was diſcovered by Father 
Plumier, in the French Settlements in America; 
and the eleventh was diſcovered by the late 
Dr. Houſtoun, at the Havannah ; from whence 
he brought the Seeds to England. Theſe are 
both very tender Plants, ſo muſt be preſerved 
in a Stove, otherwiſe they will not live thro' 
the Winter in this Country. They may be 
propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
on a moderate Hot-bed in the Spring ; and 
when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be 
each tranſplanted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, 
filled with freſh light Earth, and then plunged 
into a moderate Hot- bed of Tanners- bark, and 
ſhaded from the Sun in the Heat of the Day, 
until they have taken new Root; after which 
Time they ſhould have a large Share of free 
Air admitted to them in warm Weather, and 
muſt be plentifully watered. When theſe 
Plants are brought forward early in the Spring, 
ſome of them will produce their Flowers the 
ſame Seaſon, but they rarely produce ripe 
Seeds the firſt Year ; ſo the Plants ſhould be 
removed into the Stove at Michaelmas, and 
during the Winter Seaſon, ſhould have a mo- 
derate Share of Heat, and will require to be 
frequently refreſhed with Water; but it muſt 
not be given to them in large Quantitics when 
the Weather is cold, for that will often occa- 
ſion their Leaves falling off. Theſe Plants, 
which are preſerved thro' the Winter, will 
flower early the following Spring, and produce 
good Seeds; and the old Plants may be pre- 
terved three or four Years, if they are con- 
ſtantly kept in a Stove. 


THALICTRUM, Meadow-rue. 
To this Article muſt be added; 

I. THALICTRUM majus, filiqua anguloſd allt 
ſtriatd. C. B. P. Greater Meadow-ruz, with 
an angular furrowed Pod. 

2. THALICTRUM pratenſe, majus, Monſpe- 
lienſium, foliis rugoſis. H. R. Par. Greater 
Montpelier Meadow-rue, with rough Leaves. 

3. THALICTRUM Majus, non ſtriatum. C. B. 
P. Greater ſmooth Meadow-rue. 

4. THALECTRUM majus, flavum, ſtaminibus 
luteis vel glauco folio. C B. P. Greater yel- 
low Meadow-rue, with yellow Chives, and a 
Sea green Leaf. 

5. THaLlicrRuUM magnum, flore Juteo odorato 
Vir. Luſit. Great Meadow-rue, with a yel- 
low ſweet Flower. 

6. THaLtcTRUM minus, aſphodeli radice, 
par uo flore. Inſt. R. H. Smaller Meadow-rue, 
with an Aſphodel-root, and a ſmall Flower. 

J. THALICTRUM Minus, aſphodeli radice, 
magno flore. Inſt. R. H. Smaller Meadow-rue, 
with an Aſphodel-root, and a large Flower. 

8. THALICTRUM minus, C. B. P. Smaller 
Meadow-rue. 

9. THaricrTRUM Pratenſe, anguſtifolium. 
CB. P. Narrow-leav'd Meadow-rue, 

Io. THALICTRUM pratenſe, anguſtiſſimo fo- 
lio. C. B. P. The narroweſt leav d Meadow- 
rue. 

11. THaticTRUM minus, alterum, Parifi- 
enſium, foliis craſſioribus & lucidis. H. R. Par. 

Another 


| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
' 
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Another ſmall Meadow-rue of Paris, with 
thicker. ſhining Leaves. WE 
18. THALICTRUM minimum, fetidifſimum. 
2 BP. The leaſt and moſt ſtinking Mea- 
dow-rue... . 8 * 
13. THALIGCTR UM montanum, minus, foliis 
latigribus. Raij Hu. Small Mountain Mea- 
dow-rue, with broader Leaves. 

14. THALICTRUM minimum, montanum, 


atrorubens, foliis ſplendentibus. Raij Syn. Small- 


eſt Mountain Meadow-rue, with blackiſn- red 
ſhining Leaves. 

The firſt Sort, here-mentioned grows plen- 
tifully in moiſt Meadows, in diverſe Parts of 
England; The ſecond Sort is found growing 
wild about Newmarket, and on chalky Grounds 
in ſeveral other Parts of England. The thir- 
teenth and fourteenth Sorts, grow wild on 
the rocky Mountains of Wales, from whence 
they have been tranſplanted into ſome curious 
Gardens, where they are preſerved for the 
Sake of Variety, | 

The other Sorts are not Natives of England, 
yet they are equally hardy with the former, ſo 
will thrive in the open Air very well, Moſt 
of theſe Plants have creeping Roots, by which 
they ſpread very far, and may be eaſily pro- 
pagated ; but they ſhould not be planted 
amongſt other better Plants, becauſe theſe will 
overbear and deſtroy them, Theſe Plants 
ſhould be planted in a moiſt Soil, otherwiſe 
they will not flower very ſtrong. The beſt 
Time to tranſplant them, is about Michaelmas, 
that they may be well rooted before the dry 
Weather comes on in the Spring. 

The firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, ninth, 
and tenth Sorts, are tall Plants, ſo may be 
planted amongſt other Plants of the ſame 
Growth, which delight in a moiſt Soil, in 
ſome obſcure Part of the Garden, where bet- 
ter things will not thrive; in which Places theſe 
will thrive and flower, and maintain themſelves 
without any other Care, but to keep them clear 
from very large Weeds, which would overbear 
and deſtroy them. 

The other Sorts are of humble Growth, 
ſome of them ſeldom riſing above fix Inches 
high, and the others not more than a Foot ; 
ſo theſe may be planted in ſhady Borders with 
other hardy Plants, where they will thrive very 
well, provided they are watered in dry Wea- 
ther, and will abide ſeveral Years. All theſe 
Sorts do flower in May and June, and their 
Seeds are ripe toward the end of Auguſt. But 
as theſe do propagate ſo faſt by their Roots, 
ſo they are rarely raiſed from Seeds, which is 
a more tedious Method, for it is commonly 
three Years before the ſeedling Plants pro- 
duce their Flowers ſo ſtrong as the old ones. 


THAPSIA, Scorching-fennel, or Deadly- 

carrot. | 
The Characters are; 

It bath an umbellated Roſe-ſnap'd Flower, 
conſiſting of five Petals, which are placed in a 
circular Order, and reſt on the Empalement, 
which afterwards become a Fruit, compoſed of 
two Joug furrowed Seeds, which have a large 
leafy Border. 
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The Species are; ä 
1. THagsIA maxima, latiſſimo folio. C. 5 
The greateſt Scorching-fennel, with a ver, 
broad Leaf. / 
2. Taars1a latifolia, villoſa, C. B. p. Broad. 
leav'd hairy Scorching fennel, 

3- Trarsla folits Libanotidis, fetidiſin, 
C. B. P. The moſt ſtinking Scorching fene 
with ory ng F 

. Tnaps1a aptii folio, Luſitanica, fetigiq. 
43 fore albo. Infe. H The t Au, 
Portugal Scorching- fennel, with a Smallage. leaf 
and a white Flower. | F 

5. Tuars A tenuiore folio, Apula, Inf, R. 
H. Apulian Scorching- fennel, with a narrgy 
Leaf. | 

6. Traps1a, ſive Turbith Garganicun, (;. 
mine latiſſimo. 7. B. Scorching-fennel, with 
very broad Seeds, whoſe Roots were ſuppoſed 
to be the Turbitb. 1 

5. Tuarsr1A Alpina, Iucida, Thaliftri an 
Carotæ folio, fore albo. Bocc. Muſ. Shining 
Scorching-fennel of the Alps, with a Meadoy. 
rue or Carrot-leaf, and a white Flower. 

8. Tuapsia Thalittri folio, Luſitanica, 
villoſa. Inſt. R. H. Hairy Portugal Scorching- 
fennel, with a Meadow-rue leaf. 

9. Tas 1A Orientalis, Anethi {li ſemine 
elegantior crenato. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Scorch. 
ing-fennel, with a Dil-leaf, and Seed beauti- 
fully notched. | 

10, THAesSIA Orientalis, aquatica, Angel. 
ce folio. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Water Scorching- 
fennel, with an Angelica-leaf. | | 

11. Traps, Cretica, Thalictri folio, vil. 
loſa, ſeminum alis'purpuro violaceis. Tourn, Cor 
Hairy Scorching-fennel of Crete, with a Mex- 
dow-rue-leaf, and Seeds with purple Violet 
Borders.- 

12. TyaPs1a Carotæ folio. C. B. P. Scorch- 
ing-fennel, with a Carrot-leaf. 

The firſt Sort grows plentifully in ſeveral 
Parts of Spain, and on the Pyrenees, where 
the Inhabitants ſometimes uſe the Roots in 
Medicine; but it purges upwards and down 
wards, with ſo much Violence, that it fre- 
quently puts thoſe who take it in great Ha- 
zard of their Lives, 

The ſixth Sort, whoſe Roots have by ſome 
Botaniſts been ſuppoſed to be the Tyrbith of 
the Shops, grows on the Coaſt of Africa; from 
whence the Seeds have been brought into ſe- 
veral curious Gardens in Europe, where the 
Plant is preſerved by thoſe who delight in 
Borany. 

The twelfth Sort is mentioned in the Cata- 
logue of Plants inſerted in the College Diſpen- 
ſatory, but is rarely uſed in Medicine; for it 
is of ſuch an acrid burning Quality, that it is 
very dangerous to take inwardly ; but out- 


wardly applied, it takes of Blemiſhes and Scabs 


from the Skin, | 
All theſe Plants are very hardy with reſpect 


to Cold, ſo that they will thrive in the open 
Air in this Country ; but they ſhould have 3 


loamy Soil, and in dry Weather ſhould be wa- 


tered, otherwiſe their Flowers will fall of, 


without producing good Seeds. 'Theſe Plants 


are only propagated by Seed, which ſhould be 
1 ſown 


| thridate-muſtard, with hairy Pods. 


| Vith a reddiſh Flower. 
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Gn in Autumn; for if they are kept out of 
he Ground till Spring, they often miſcarry ; 
or if they do grow, they commonly lie in the 
Farth a whole Year before the Plants come 
ub; whereas thoſe Seeds which are ſown 
94 Autumn, generally grow the following 
Spring. I. heſe ſhould be ſown in Drills, in 
the place where they are deſigned to remain ; 
the Drills ſhould be at leaſt two Feet aſunder, 
becauſe the Plants ſpread their Leaves very 
wide, When the Plants come up inthe Spring, 
2 they are too cloſe together, ſome of 
them ſhould be drawn out, to give Room for 
the others to grow; but at this time they need 
not be leſt more than two or three Inches 
apart. For the firſt Year the Plants ariſe from 
«eds, they make but flow Progreſs; ſo the 
Autumn following, the remaining Part of the 
Plants may be taken up, leaving thoſe which 
are deſigned to remain, about eighteen Inches 
aſunder; and thoſe Plants which are taken up, 
may be tranſplanted into another Bed, if they 
are wanted, After the firſt Year theſe Plants 
will require no farther Care, but to keep them 
clear from Weeds; and every Spring, juſt be- 
fore the Plants begin to puſh out new 
Leaves, the Ground ſhould be carefully dug 


between the Plants to looſen it; but the Roots 


muſt not be injured, leſt it ſhould cauſe them 
to decay. The Plants being thus managed, 
will continue ſeveral Years, and produce Flowers 
and Seeds annually, from which new Plants 
may be raiſed. 


THLASPI, Treacle-muſtard. 
To this Article muſt be added ; 
1. THLasPL arvenſe, vaccariæ incano folio. 
C. B. P. Common Mithridate-muſtard. 


2. THLASPI vaccariæ incano folio, minus. 
C. B. P. Small hoary-leav'd Mibridate-muſ- 


tard. 

3. ThLaspr capſulis hirſutis. J. B. Mi- 

4 Tnraspt capſula cordata, peregrinum. 
7. B. Foreign Mitbridate-muſtard, with a 
heart-ſhaped Pod. 

5. TuLasP1 allium redolens. Mor. Hiſt. 


| AMitbridate-muſtard, ſmelling like Garlick. 


6. TulAs I arvenſe perfoliatum majus. 


| CB. P. Greater field Mithridate-muſtard, 
| vith thorough-wax Leaves. 


7. TuLaspr perfoliatum minus. C. B. P. 


| _ thorough wax-leav'd Mithridate-muſ- 
| tard, 


8. TuLaser parvum ſaxatile, flore rubente. 
C. B. P. Small rock Mithridate-muſtard, 


9. TuLaspr Alpinum, folio rotundiore car- 
moſo, flore purpuraſcente. Inſt. R. H. Mithri- 
date. muſtard of the Alps, with a rounder fleſhy 
Leaf, and a purpliſh Flower. 

10. THLAspi minimum Luſitanicum, cochle- 


| ie folio, . Inft. R. Il. The leaſt Portugal 


Mibridate-muſtard, with a ſcurvy-graſs Leaf. 
11. TuLAs pl Alpinum minimum, foliis 
i & anguſtis. Iuſt. R. H. The leaſt Mithri- 


1.e-muſtard of the Alps, with narrow A eſhy 
! 8. 


Yoct. It 


muſt be carefully clear'd from Weeds; 


12. TurAasPrt Luſitanicum umbellatum, gra- 
mineo folio, fore purpuraſcente & albo. Inft. R. 
H. Portugal Mithridate-muſtard, with a Grafs- 
leaf, and purpliſh or white Flowers, growing 
in an Umbel. | 

13. THLAsPI Orientale ſaxatile, flore rubente, 
foliis polygale, petalis forum æqualibus. Tourn. 
Cor. Eaſtern rock Mithridate- muſtard, with 
Milkwort-leaves, and reddiſh Flowers, whoſe 
Petals are equal, 

14. THLAsPi Orientale tenuifolium can- 
neſcens, flore albo. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Mithri- 
date-muſtard, with narrow Leaves, which 
are hoary, and a white Flower. 

15. TryLaser Orientale glabrum, ſamoli 
foliis. Tourn. Cor. Smooth eaſtern Mithridate- 
muſtard, with Samolus-leaves. 

16. THLASPI Orientale, folio cynocrambes, 
fore minimo, Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Mithridate= 
muſtard, with a Dogs-mercury-leaf, and a very 
{mall Flower. 

I7. THiasei Virginianum, foliis Tberidis 
amplioribus & ſerratis. Inſt. R. H. Virginia 
Mit hridate-muſtard, with Leaves like the Sci- 
atica-creſs, which are broader, and ſawed on 
their Edges. 

18. THLAsPI montanum ſempervirens. C. 
B. P. Evergreen Mountain Mithridate-muſ- 
tard. 

19. TyLasei Orientale fruticoſum, ſcam- 
monii Monſpelienſis folio. Tourn. Cor. Shrubby 
eaſtern Mithridate-muſtard, with the Leaf of 
Montpelier Scammony. 

20. THLAsP foliis globularie. J. B. Treacle- 
muſtard, with Leaves like Globulariæ. | 

The firſt Sort'grows plentifully wild amongſt 
the Corn, and by the Sides of Hedges, in moſt 
Parts of England. The Seeds of this Sort are 
generally ſold by the Druggiſts in London, for 
the true Mithridate-muſtard ; but the firſt Sort, 
which is mentioned in the former Volume of 
the Gardeners Dictionary, is what the College 
of Phyſicians have directed to be uſed in the 
Theriaca. 

The ſecond, third, ſeventh and twentieth 
Sorts, do alſo grow wild in ſome Part of Great 
Britain, but are not ſo common as the former 
Sort, eſpecially the twentieth ; which is found 
in the mountainous Paſtures in Torkſhire, and 
ſome other Places in the North; but is not to 
be met with in the South, unleſs in ſome curi- 
ous Botanic Gardens; where it is preſerved 
for the ſake of Variety. 

The ſeventeen firſt-mentioned Sorts are all 
of them annual Plants, which, if permitted to 
ſhed their Seeds on the Ground, will ſuc- 
ceed much better than when ſown by Hand, 
eſpecially if they are not ſown in Autumn; for 
when the Seeds are ſown in the Spring, if the 
Seaſon ſhould prove dry, they ſeldom grow ; 
and if they do come up, the Plants will be 
very ſmall, and produce little Seed ; whereas 
thoſe Plants which come up in Autumn, will 
abide the Winter's Cold very well, and the fol- 
lowing Spring will get Strength before the hot 
Weather comes in; ſo will lower, and produce 
plenty of Seeds. 

Some of theſe Sorts do produce pretty 
Flowers. growing in Cluſters, which renders 

Uuu them 


them worthy of a Place in large Gardens, where 
there is room for Variety, eſpecially as they re- 
quire very little Trouble to cultivate them. For 
none of cheſe Sorts ſnould be tranſplanted, but 
ſown. where they are deſigned to remain; and 
if they are kept clear from Weeds, it is all the 
Culture they require. Many of theſe Plants 
will grow on the Top of old Walls, or other 
Buildings ; where they will ſhed their Seeds, 
and maintain themſelves without Care; and 
growing very low and ſtunted, will produce 
a great Number of Flowers; ſo will make a 
pretty Appearance in the Spring, when they 
are in Flower. 

The eighteenth Sort is an abiding Plant, 
which continues always green, and flowers 
a long time. The Flowers of this Kind 
grow in Umbels at the Extremity of the Shoots, 
which reſemble thoſe of the Candy-tuft Tree, 
but are ſmaller, The Leaves of this Sort are 
narrow and pointed; and the whole Plant ſel- 
dom riſes above fix Inches high. This Sort 
ſeldom produces good Seeds in England, but 
may be propagated by Cuttings, which ſhould 
be planted in a ſhady Border, during any of 
the Summer Months; and in dry Weather 
they muſt be frequently watered, When theſe 
are well rooted, they may be tranſplanted 
where they are deſigned to remain, which 
ſhould be on a dry rubbiſhy Border ; where 
they will thrive and flower much 'better than 
in a rich Soil. This Plant is hardy enough 
to endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters 
very well in the open Air ; but in very ſevere 
Froſts they are ſometimes deſtroyed ; for 
which Reaſon, it will be proper to have a few 
Plants in Pots, which may be ſheltered in Win- 
ter, in order to preſerve the Kind. 

The nineteenth Sort was diſcovered by Dr. 
Tournefort, in the Levant ; this Plant grows to 
the Height of two Feet or more, and becomes 
| fhrubby. The Flowers of this Kind are ſmall, 
ſo do not make a very good Appearance; but 
the Plant is preſerved by ſome curious Perſons, 
for the ſake of Variety. This Sort may be 
propagated by Cuttings during any of the Sum- 
mer Months, in like manner as the laſt-men- 
tion'd, but is ſomewhat tenderer; ſo theſe, 
when they are rooted, ſhould be planted in 
Pots, and ſheltered in Winter, in the ſame 
Manner as hath been directed for the Candy- 
tuft-tree, in the former Volume of the Gar- 
deners Dictionary. | 


THLASPIDIUM, Baſtard Mithridate- 
muſtard. 
To this Article muſt be added ; 


1. TyLaseivium Monſpelienſe, hieracii fo- 


lio birſuto. Inſt. R. H. Montpelier Thlaſpidium, 
with a hairy hawk-weed Leaf. 

2. TyLAsPIPIUM birſutum, calyce floris au- 
riculato. Inſt. R. H. Hairy Thlaſpidium, with 
an cared Flower- cup. 

3. TurAsPIDluu annuum, flore pallidè lu- 
teo. Inſt. R. H. Annual Thlaſpidium, with a 


pale yellow Flower. 
4. THLAsPiDIuM raphani folio, Int. R. H. 


1 


Radiſt-leay'd Thlaſpidium. 


which continue a long time in Beauty; 
worthy of a Place in every good Garden. 


F. Tar aspiprium anchuſæ folio. Ing. 
a apts Thlaſpidium. 1 . H N 
6. TuraseiviumM Apulum ſpicatum. 

R. H. Spiked Thlaſpidium of og 2 

7. THLAsSPIDIUM montanum anguſtifoliny 
glabrum. Inft. R. H. Smooth narrow-leayy 
mountain Thlaſpidium. : | 

8. TyxLasepipium Alpinum pumilum (fs. 
rum. Inſt. R. H. Low rough Thlaſpidium o 
the Alps. | 

9. TurAspIDIUN Apulum incanum, floyjp,,, 
ex albo purpuraſcentibus. Inſt. R. H. Hoary 
Thlaſpidium of Apulia, with white purpliſ 
Flowers. 

10. TyHLasPIDIUM Hiſpanicum, amplin, 
flore, 2 craſſo dentato. Hort. Elth. Spaniſ 
Thlaſpidium, with a large Flower, and ; 
thick indented Leaf, 

The firſt Sort here-mentioned, is an abidin 
Plant of humble Growth, ſeldom riſing aboye 
ſix Inches high. This is very common in the 
South of France, Italy, Sicily, and Spain, where 
it uſually flowers in May and June; andthe 
Seeds are ripe in Fuly. In England this Plant 
is preſerved by ſome curious Perſons, for the 
ſake of Variety; tho' there is no great Bea 
in its Flowers. They are hardy enough to endue 
the Cold of our Winters in the open Air, pro- 
vided they are ſown on a dry rubbiſpy Soll; 
for if they are ſown on a rich moiſt Soil, 
grow ſo rank in Summer, that the firſt Proſt 
in Autumn uſually deſtroys them. Theſe Plant 
do not bear tranſplanting very well; fo they 
ſhould be ſown where they are deſigned to 
remain, and thin them where they come up 
too cloſe, leaving the Plants about fix or eight 
Inches aſunder; and then, if they are kept 
clear from Weeds, it is the only Culture they 
require. Some of theſe Plants will flower the 
fame Seaſon they are ſown ; but unleſs the Au 
tumn proves dry and warm, they ſeldom pro- 
duce good Seeds; therefore the ſureſt Method 
is to ſow the Seeds in Autumn, when the 
Plants will come up, and abide the Winter; 
ſo will flower early the following Summer, and 
the Seeds will come to Perfection. 

The ſecond Sort will ſometimes live two 
Years, if it grows on a lean dry Soil; but it 
this is ſown in Autumn, as the former Sort, i! 
will flower, and produce good Seeds. 

The third, fourth, fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, 
eighth and ninth Sorts, are all of them annual 
Plants; theſe ſhould be alſo ſown about 
the Middle of Auguſt, on a dry poor Soil in 
a warm Situation, where the Plants will abide 
the Cold of our Winters very well, and vil 
flower early the following Spring, ſo that good 
Seeds may be obtain'd from them. Thek 
Seeds, if they are permitted to ſcatter, vil 
come up and thrive without any farther Care, 
but to keep them from being over-run with 
Weeds; therefore may be allowed a Place on 
dry rubbiſhy Borders, or on old Walls ot 
Ruins, where they will lower, and make 4 
agreeable Variety. wha: 


The tenth Sort produces large fair one 
0 


This 


This Sort is at preſent very rare in the Engliſh 
Gardens ; but as it may be eaſily propagated 
by Cuttings in the ſame manner as the Candy- 


: ſo it, may be treated as hath been di- 
ed in the former Volume of the Gardeners 


Dictionary for that Sort; with which Ma- 


nagement theſe Plants will thrive and flower 
extremely well. 


THYMBRA. 
The Characters are; 
t hath a labiated Flower, like thoſe of Sa- 
vory, Thyme, and Calaminth, from which this 
Plant differs, in having its Flowers growing in 
Whorles. rp 
The Species are; 

1 TauyMsBRA legitima. Cluſ. Hift. The true 
Thymbra of Cluſius. 

2. THTMRHRA Hiſpanica, coridis folio. Inft. 
R. H. Spaniſh Thymbra, with a fair Heath- 

ine · leaf. 
5 3. TuyuBrA Sancti Fuliani, ſive Satureja 
vera. Lob. Icon. Thymbra of Mount Saint Ja 
lian, or the true Savory of Lobel. 

The firſt Sort riſes about two Feet high, 
and hath a woody Stem, and divides into many 
Branches, fo as to form a ſmall Buſh ; the 
Leaves of this. Plant are ſomewhat like thoſe 
of Savory, and have a ſtrong aromatic Scent 
when bruiſed. This Sort grows plentifully in 


ſeveral Iſlands of the Archipelago, from whence 


the Seeds were ſent to ſeveral curious Perſons, 
who cultivate it for the ſake of Variety. This 
Kind may be propagated by Cuttings, which 
ſhould be planted in the Beginning of April, 
on a Border, where they may have only the 


morning Sun; and in dry Weather they muſt 


be conſtantly watered, until they have taken 
good Root; after which time, they will. re- 
uire no farther Care, bur ro keep them clear 
from Weeds, till Michaclmas, at which time 
the Plants ſhould be carefully taken up and 
tranſplanted, fome of them into Pots, that they 
may be ſhelter'd in Winter, and the others on 
a dry lean Soil in a warm Situation, where they 
will endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters 
very well; but in ſevere Winters they are fre- 
quently deſtroyed; therefore it is proper to 
preſerve two or three Plants in Pots under 
N leſt thoſe in the open Air ſhould be 
illed. 

The ſecond Sort was diſcovered by Dr. 
Tournefort in Caſtile, where it grew plentifully 
on ſtony Ground, This is a low ever-green 
buſhy Plant, ſomewhat like T'byme ; but the 
Leaves are broader, and the whole Plant has 
a more dull and ſomewhat fœtid Smell. This 
may be propagated by Seeds, or by Cuttings 
as the former Sort, and ſhould be treated in 
the ſame manner, 

The third Sort grows in ſeveral Places in 
Italy and Sicily, commonly on ſtony Land, 
or on old Walls. This is a low Plant, ſeldom 
ring above fix Inches high, ſending forth 
many upright Branches from the Root, which 
have Spikes of ſmall Flowers, growing in 
Whorles on their Tops. This Sort is propa» 
gated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on a 
light lean Soil; and when the Plants are ſtrong 


flore albo odoratiſſimo. Inſt. R. H. 


TH 


enough to tranſplant, ſome of them ſhould be 
planted in Pots to be ſhelter'd in Winter, 'and 
the others may remain where they were ſown, 
obſerving to keep them clear from Weeds, 
which is all the Culture they require. This 
Sort ſeldom continues longer than two or three 
Years, ſo that Seeds ſhould be ſown every 
other Seaſon to raiſe a Supply of young 
Plants. | n | 
Theſe Plants are ſuppoſed to have the ſame 
Virtues as Savory, to which they are nearly 
allied. © 
Moſt of the aromatic verticillate Plants 
will endure the Cold of the moſt ſevere Win- 


ters in England, provided they grow on rocky 


ſtony dry Ground, where they will be ſhort 
and ſtunted; and are alſo much ſtronger 
ſcented, than when they are ſown or planted 
on a richer Soil; nay, moſt of them will grow 
on old Walls and Buildings, where they will 
root into the Joints between rhe Stones or 
Bricks; and tho* they are expoſed to the ſe- 
vereſt Winds, yet will they reſiſt the Cold, 
when the Plants of the ſame Kinds, which are 
in the warmeſt Situations of the Garden, have 
been intirely deſtroyed. Of this there bave 
been ſeveral Inſtances within the Memory of 
{everal Perſons now living, when all the Roſe- 
maty, and many other of the like aromatic 
Herbs, have been deſtroyed in the Gardens ; 
when ſome few Plants, which were growing on 
old Walls, have eſcaped; whereby their Species 
have been preſerved in England. 


THYMELZA, Spurge-laurel. 
To this Article muſt be added; 


1. THYMELXa foliis lini. C. B. P. Spurge- 
olive, or Laurel with Flax-leaves. 


2. THyYyMELza Alpina linifolia humilior, 


fore purpureo odoratiſſimo. Inſt. R. H. Dwarf 


Spurge-laurel of the Alps, with a Flax-leaf, and 
a very ſweet purple Flower. 

3. ThyMEL&a Alpina Iinifolia humilior, 
Dwarf 
Spurge-laurel of the Alps, with a Flax-leaf, 
and a very {ſweet white Flower. 

4. TuyMELXA villoſa minor Luſitanica, 
polygoni folio. Inſt. R. H. Smaller hairy Por- 
tugal Spurge-laurel, with a Knot-graſs-leaf. 

5. THYMELXA Jinarie folio, vulgaris. Inſt. 
R. H. Common Spurge-laurel, with a Toad- 
flax- leaf. 

6. THyMEL#X4 Jinaria folio, Hiſpanica. 
Inſt. R. H. Spaniſh Spurge-laurel, with a Toad- 
flax- leaf. 

7. TyuyMELXA latifolia Hiſpanica, oleæ 
foliis. Inſt. R. H. Broad-leav'd Spaniſh Spurge- 
laurel, with Olive-leaves. 

8. THYMELXA argentea Italica, oleæ foliis. 
Inſt. R. H. Silvery Italian Spurge-laurel, with 
Olive- leaves. | ak 

9. THyMEL#a ſaxatilis, oleæ folio. Inſt. 

H. Rocky Spurge-laurel, with an Olive-leat. 

10. THYMEL&A Alpina, folio utrinque incano, 


fore albo. Inft. R. H. Alpine Spurge-laurel, 


with a Leaf hoary on both Sides, and a white 
Flower. e a 


1 I. TAYMELAA foliis polygale glabris. C.B.P. 
Spurge-laurel, with ſmooth Milkwort-leaves. 
| 12. 
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12. TxYNMELAA foliis polygalz villoſis. Inſt. 
R. H. Spurge-laurel, with hairy Milkwort- 
leaves. 

13. THyYMELXA foliis chamelaz minoribus 
ſubbirſutis. C. B. P. Spurge-laurel, with ſmaller- 
Widow - wail» leaves, which are ſomewhat 
hairy. 

14. THyMELaA Hiſpanica, foliis myrti in- 
canis. Inſt. R. H. Spaniſh Spurge-laurel, with 
hoary Myrtle-leaves. 

15. TuyMELXA Pyrenaica juniperifolia, ra- 
mulis ſurrectis. Inſt. R. H. Pyrenean Spurge- 
laurel, with a Juniper - leaf, and upright 
Branches. 

16. TuyYMEL XA foliis candicantibus, ſerici 
inſtar mollibus, C. B. P. Spurge-laurel, with 
whitiſh ſoft Leaves reſembling Silk. 

17. TxyMELAA Cretica, oleæ folio, ſubtus 
willoſo. Tourn. Cor. Spurge-laurel of Crete, 
with an Olive-leaf, hairy underneath. 

18. THyMELAaA Cretica, oleæ folio utrinque 

labro. Tourn. Cor. Spurge-laurel of Crete, 
with an Olive-leaf, ſmooth on both Sides. 


19. TyuyMELXA Pontica, citrei folits. Tourn. 


Cor. Pontic Spurge-laurel, with Citron-leaves. 

20. THYMELXA orientalis minima, lau- 
reolæ folio, floribus glomeratis albis. Tourn. 
Cor. Theleaſt eaſtern Spurge-olive, with the 
common Spurge-laurel-leaves, and white Flow- 
ers growing in Cluſters. 

21, ThHyMEL #4 orientalis, buxi folio ſubtus 
wvilloſo, fore albo. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Spurge- 
laurel, with a Box- leaf, hairy on the Underſide, 
and a white Flower. 

22. THyYMELAA orientalis, ſalicis folio, flore 
albo odoratilſimo. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Spurge- 
laurel, with a Willow-leaf, and a white ſweet- 
ſcented Flower. 

23. THYMEL&A linifolia ſimilis, Africana, 
floribus pallidis odoratiſſimis. Prod. Par. Bat. 
African Spurge-laurel like the firſt Sort, with 
pale ſweer-ſcented Flowers. 

THrrYMELXA linifoliæ ſimilis, Africana, 
foliis lucidis, latioribus & obtuſis. Par. Bat. 
African Spurge-laurel like the firſt Sort, with 
broader ſhining and obtuſe Leaves. 

25. TüYMELXA Africana, foliis lini, flori- 
bus in capitulum congeſiis. Oldenl. African 
Spurge-laurel, with Flax-leaves, and Flowers 
collected in Heads. 

26. THyMELXA Africana, roriſmarini folio 
anguſtiſſimo breviori. Oldenl. African Spurge- 
laurel, with a very narrow and ſhorter Role- 
mary-leaf. 

2). TuYMELXA Africana, roriſmarini folio 
anguſtiſſimo longiori. Oldenl, African Spurge- 
laurel, with a very narrow and longer Roſe- 
mary-leaf. 

28. TyuyMELXA Africana, roriſma?ini folio, 
floribus longioribus. Oldenl. African Spurge- 
laurel, with a Roſemary -leaf, and longer 
Flowers. | 

29. TxYMEIAA Africana, ſanamundæ facie, 
erice foliis anguſtiſſimis. Prod. Par. Bat. Afri- 
can Spurge-laurel, with the Face of Sana- 
munda, and very narrow Heath-leaves. 

zo ThyMELXAa Africana Tarton-Zaire ſimi- 
lis, floribus in capitulum congeſtis. Oidenl. Afri- 


TH 


can Spurge- laurel, like the 'Tarton-zaix 
with Flowers collected in a Head. e 

31. THyMELza Africana, foliis ruſei 
Oldent. African Spurge-laurel, with Butcher. 
broom-leaves. 

32. ThyMELXA Africana fruteſcens, jaſ. 
mini flore, folits polygalæ. Oldenl. Africa, 
ſhrubby Spurge-laurel, with a Jaſmine-floger 
and Leaves of Milkwort, | 

33. THYMEL#a Capenſis, nepæ Theopbraf; 
folits aculeatis, flore parvo purpureo, Pluk, 
Phyt. Spurge-laurel of the Cape of Good Hy 
with prickly Furz-leaves, and a ſmall purple 
Flower. 

34. TyrMELXA Americana fruteſcens, . 
riſmarini folio, flore albo. Plum. Shrubby 
American Spurge-laurel, with a Roſemary. 
and a white Flower. 

The fixteen Sorts which are firſt- mentioned 
grow wild in Germany, Auſtria, Bobemua 
on the Alps, in Spain, Portugal, or the South 
of France, as they are particulariz'd in their 
Names : theſe Plants will live in the open Air 
in England, provided they are planted in a 
warm Situation. 

The ſeventeenth, eighteenth, nineteenth, 
twentieth, twenty - firft and twenty - ſecond 
Sorts, were diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in the 
Levant ; from whence ſome of theſe Plants 
have been obtained, and are preſerved in cu- 
rious Botanic Gardens for Variety. Tbeſe 
Sorts are alſo pretty hardy, fo will endure the 
Cold of our ordinary Winters very well in the 
open Air, provided they are placed in a ſhelterd 
Situation. All theſe Plants are propagated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in the Autumn & 
ſoon as they are ripe; for if they are kept out 
of the Ground till Spring, they ſeldom ſucceed; 
and if any of them do grow, they will remain in 
the Ground a whole Year, before the Plants 
come up. Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown ona 
ſhady Border, where they may only enjoy two 
or three Hours of the morning Sun, and the 
Soil ſhould be cool and loamy ; in dry Weather 
they muſt be duly water'd, and when the 


Plants are come up, they ſhould be conſtantly 


kept clean from Weeds, In this Border the 
Plants ſhould remain till Michaelmas, at which 
Time a freſh Border of loamy Earth ſhould be 
prepared to receive the Plants, which ſhould 
alſo be in a ſhady Situation ; then the Plants 
ſhould be carefully taken up out of the Sced- 
bed, and planted in Rows about fix or ſeven 
Inches aſunder, and about four Inches diſtance 
from each other in the Rows. When theſe 
Plants have taken new Root, they will require 
no farther Care, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds, and in dry Weather to refreſh them 
now and then with Water, which will promote 
their Growth. If theſe Plants thrive well, 
they will be large enough to tranſplant by the 
following Michaelmas, into the Places where 
they are deſigned to remain; which ſhould 
always be ona pretty ſtrong loamy Soil, rather 
moiſt than dry; and if it be under Cover of 
Trees, provided they are not too much over- 
hung, they will thrive better than in an open 


Situation, where they are expoſed to the Sun. 
Theie 
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Theſe Plants continue green throughout the 
Year, which renders them worthy of a Place 
in good Gardens; where, if they are rightly 
diſpoſed, rhey will afford an agreeable Variety. 
Moſt of theſe are low Shrubs, which ſeldom 
4iC above two or three Feet high, ſo are very 

per to'plant-under Trees to fill up the Va- 
cancies, where they will have a good Effect. 
The Seeds of the firſt Sort are uſed in Medi- 
cine, ſo that the Plants of this Kind are. pre- 
ſerved in Phyſic Gardens, but they make the 
meaneſt Appearance of all the Sorts. 

The twelve Sorts which are laſt- mentioned, 
are mach tenderer than the former. All of theſe 
(except the laſt) grow near the Cape of Good 
Hope ; from whence ſeveral of them have been 
brought into the European Gardens. Theſe 
Plants may alſo be propagated by Seeds, but 
as they very rarely produce their Seeds in 
England, ſo they are commonly propagated 

laying down of their Branches ; which, if 
rightly managed, will take Root in one Year. 
The beſt time to lay down the Branches is in 
the Beginning of April; the Branches which 
are choſen to make Layers, ſhould be of the 
former Year; or at moſt but two Years old; 
theſe ſhould be a little twiſted at the Part which 
is laid in the Ground, which will cauſe them 
to root the ſooner : in dry Weather they muſt 
'be duly watered, otherwiſe the Shoots will 
harden, which will prevent their putting out 
Roots. By the April following they will be 
rooted, when they may be cut off from the 
old Plants, and each planted into a ſmall Pot, 
filled with freſh Earth ; and if they are plunged 
into a very moderate Hot-bed, it will forward 
their taking new Root. 'Theſe muſt be ſcreen d 
from the Sun every Day till they are rooted ; 
after which time they muſt be inured to bear 
the open Air by degrees; and in the middle 
of May, they ſhould be placed abroad in a 
ſhelter'd Situation, where they will make an 
agreeable Variety amongſt other exotic Plants. 

Theſe Plants muſt be removed into the 
Green-houſe in Autumn, and placed where 
they may enjoy as much free Air as poſſible 
in mild Weather, but they muſt be protected 


from Froſt. During the Winter Seaſon they 


| muſt be frequently refreſhed with Water, for 
they are pretty thirſty Plants; but in very 
cold Weather it muſt be given to them ſpa- 
ringly. In Summer they muſt be placed abroad 
with the Geranium's, Alaternoides's, and other 
Plants of the ſame Country, and treated in 
the ſame manner as hath been direQed for 
thoſe; with which Management they will 
thrive very well. 'The Flowers of theſe Plants, 
being very ſmall, do not afford any great 
Pleaſure, but for the ſingular Oddneſs of the 
Leaves and Branches. Theſe Plants deſerve 
a Place in good Green-houſes, for the ſake of 
Variety, | 

The laſt Sort is more tender than any of 
the reſt, this. being a Native of the warmer 
Parts of America. 'This was diſcovered by 
Father Plumier, in ſome of the French Settle- 
ments in America; and hath been obſerved 


growing in great Plenty, at the Havannab, 
Vol. II. 
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by the late Dr. //iliam Houſton, \ who ſent 
the Seeds to England: it was alſo found by 


Mr. Robert Millar at Campechy, who alſo ſent 


the Seeds to England; from which many Plants 
have been raiſed. * © 888 
The Seeds of this Plant ſhould be ſown in 
Pots of freſh Earth, and then plunged into a 
moderate Hot-bed of Tanners-bark ; obſerv- 
ing frequently to water the Pots, to keep the 
Earth moiſt, which will bring up the Plants 
in about fix Weeks time. When theſe Plants 
are about two Inches high, they ſhould be 
ſhaken out of the Seed-pots, and each planted 
in a ſmall Pot filled with freſh loamy Earth; 
and then plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of 
Tanners-bark, where they muſt be ſhaded 
from the Heat of the Sun, until they have 
taken new Root; after which time they muſt 
be treated after the ſame manner as hath been 
directed for other exotic Plants, which are the 
Produce of the hotteſt Countries. | 
In this Hot-bed the Plants may remain till 


about Michaelmas, when the Nights will begin 


to be too cold for theſe Plants; therefore they 
ſhould be removed into the Stove, and plunged 
into the Bark-bed. During the Winter Seaſon 
theſe Plants muſt be kept very warm, eſpeci- 
ally while they are young, becauſe they make 
but little Progreſs the firſt Year; and if they 
are ſtunted the firſt Winter, they do not re- 
cover it in a long time after. Theſe Plants 
ſhould conſtantly remain in the Stove, and 
ſhould be treated in the ſame manner as hath 
been directed for the Suriana. 


TITHYMALUS, Spurge. | 
To this Article muſt be added; 

1. TiTHYMALUSs belioſcopius. C. B. P. Sun- 
ſpurge, or Wartwort. 

2. TrrürMALus rotundis foliis, non cre- 
natis. H. L. Petty ſpurge. | 

3. TITHYMALUs maritimus ſupinus annuus, 
peplis dictus. Raii Syn. Ed. 3. Small purple 
Sea ſpurge. 

4 Trrxruatus ſive eſula exigua. C. B. P. 
Small dwarf annual Spurge. 

5. TrrTHyMALUs maritimus minor Portlau- 
dicus. Raii Syn. Ed. 3. Small Sea or Portland 
Spurge. . 

6. TrrtuyMALvus platyphyllos Fuchſii. F. B. 
Broad-leav'd Spurge. | 3 

J. TITHYMALUS ſegetum longifolius. Cat. 
Cant. App. Long: leav d Corn-ſpurge. . 


8. TiTHYMALus Verrucoſus. F. B. Rough 
fruited Spurge. 3 
9. Trruxuarl us Hybernicus. Merr. Pin. 


Knotty rooted Spurge, commonly called Mack- 
indoy-by the Iriſh. - % 

10. TiTtHYMALUs characias rubens peregri- 
nus. C. B. P. Foreign red Wood-ſpurge. 

11. TITHTMALuS ſyFuaticus, lunato fore. 
C. B. P. Wood - ſpurge, with Flowers ſhap'd 
like a Creſcent. Wren 

12. 'T1ITHYMALUS characias, radice repente. 
H. R. Monſp. Wood-ſpurge, with a creeping 

13. TirAYINMATLUs characias anguſt iſolius. 

C. B. P. Narrow- leav d Wood - ſpurge. 
XXX 14. Tr- 


Til 


414 Trt#rMALus characias, folio ſerrato. 
B. P. Wood-ſpurge, with Leaves ſawed 
on their Edges. . 


15. TiTHYMALUs characias, radice pyri- 


formi. Mor. H. R. Blæſ. Wood - ſpurge, with 
a pear-ſhap'd Root. 

16. Tir&YMALUs characias, ſalicis minoris 
folio. Mor. H. R. Blzſ. Wood-ſpurge, with a 
ſmaller Willow-leaf. 

17. TizHyMALvus tuberoſa pyriformi radice. 
C. B. P. Spurge, with a tuberoſe Root, ſhap'd 

like a Pear: 

18. TirAVYNMAT us linariz folio, Iunato flore. 
Mor. Hort. Blæſ. Spurge, with a toad-flax 
Leaf, and a moon-ſhap'd Flower. | 

19. TrrRHYMAL us arboreus linifolius. H. R. 
Par. Tree-ſpurge, with Flax- leaves. 

20. TitHyYMALUs amygdaloides anguſtifo- 
lius. Tabern. Icon. Narrow-leav'd Spurge. 

21. TiTrHyMALUs orientalis, latiſſimo folio, 

vilioſus, fore Iunato. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern 
hairy broad-leav'd Spurge, with a moon-ſhap'd 
Flower. 
2232. TituyMALus orientalis, ſalicis folio, 
caule purpureo, flore magno. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern 
Spurge, with a Willow-leaf, a purple Stalk, 
and a large Flower. 

23. TitHYMALUs orientalis cypariſſias pa- 
tulus, foliis ſuperioribus haſtatis, flore mini mo. 
Wurn. Cor. Eaſtern cypreſs Spurge, with 
ſpreading Branches, the upper Leaves ſhap'd 
like a Spear, and a very ſmall Flower. 

TitarMALUs arboreus, humilior & pa- 
tulus, lat iore folio. Tourn. Cor. Low ſpreading 
Tree-ſpurge, with a broader Leaf. 

' 25. Trruruatus arboreus, bumilior & pa- 
tulus, anguſtiore folio. Tourn. Cor. Low ſpread- 
ing Tree-ſpurge, with a narrower Leaf. 

26. TrryyMALus Gracus, amygdali folio 
acutiſſimo & glauco, caule purpureo. Tourn. Cor. 
Greek Spurge, with a ſharp-pointed Almond- 
leaf, and a purple Stalk. 

27. TirayMaLus Gracus belioſcopius ma- 


ximus, foliis eleganter crenatis. Tourn. Cor.Great- 


eſt Sun-ſpurge of Greece, with Leaves elegantly 
notched, | 

28. TitTayMALvs orientalis paluſtris, tube- 
roſa radice, lathyridis facie. Tourn. Cor. Marſh 
eaſtern Spurge, with a tuberoſe Root, and the 
Face of Cataputia minor. 

29. TiTHYMALvUs orientalis, latiſſimo folio, 
villoſus, fore  aureo, ſexmentis rotundioribus. 
Tourn. Cor. The broadeſt-leay'd hairy eaſtern 
Spurge, with a golden Flower, having rounder 
Segments. . 

30. TiTHYMALvUs orientalis, anacampſerotis 
folio flore magno criſtato. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern 
Spurge, with an  Orpine-leaf, and a large 
creſted Flower. 

31. TIiTHYMALvus orientalis, anacampſerotis 
folio, tenuiſſime ſerrato, flore minori non criſtato. 
Toury. Cor. Eaſtern Spurge, with an Orpine- 
leaf finely ſaw'd, and a ſmaller Flower not 
creſted. | 

32. TiTHYMALUs orientalis, latiſſimo folio 
glauco & glabro. 
with a very broad ſmooth ſea-green Leaf. 

33: TirayMALus orientalis, patulus & bu- 
milior, ſalicis folio villoſo. Tourn. Cor. Low 


Tourn. Cor. . Eaſtern Spurge, 


1 I 
reading eaſtern Spurge, with a hairy Willow. 
* | 


34. TITHYMALUS orientalis, Iinarie -folig 
bumillimus. Tourn. Cor. The loweſt caſtern 
Spurge, with a toad-flax Leaf. | 

35. TITHYMALus arboreus, caule coralling 
folio eee pericarpio baybato. Boerb. Ind. ali 
Tree- 5 


Leaf, and a bearded Cover to the Fruit. 

36. TirHYMALUs arboreus altiſſimus. fo; 
ſalicis, caulibus rubentibus. Berl. . 
The talleſt Tree- ſpurge, with a Willow-leaf 
and reddiſh Stalks. f 

37. TiTYYMALUs Lugdunenſis, Iaureolæ fo 
tio. D. Goiffon. Boerb. Ina. alt. French Spurge, 
with a Spurge-laurel-leaf. : 

38. TiTayMALvus marinus, folio retuſo, Ter 
racinenſis. Barr. Obſ. Sea-ipurge, with a 
blunt Leaf. 

39. TitTHyYMALus folio longo glauco, caule 
rubro, capſulis verrucoſis, elatior Siculus. Raii 
Hiſt, Taller Spurge of Sicily, with a long 
ſea-green Leaf, a red Stalk, and warted Sced- 
veſſels. 

40. TIrXTNATL vs amygdali folio anguſtiori, 
Montis Pollini. H. Cath. Sicilian Spurge, with 
a narrow Almond-leaf, | 

41. TiTHYMALUs amygdali folio breviori 
latiori hirſuto, Montis Pollini. H. Cath. Sicilian 
Spurge, with a broader and ſhorter hairy Al- 
mond- leaf. BY 

42. TitTxYMALvus arboreus, tuberoſa radice, 
mollioribus foliis, ſemine verrucoſo aſpero. Bocc. 
Muſ. Tree: ſpurge, with, a knobbed Root, 
ſoft Leaves, and a rough warted Seed. 

43. TiTHYMALUS arboreus Africanus. Inſt. 
R. H. African Tree-ſpurge. 

TiTHYMALUS arboreus Americanus, co- 
tint folio. Hort. Amſt. American Tree-ſpurge, 
with a Venice Sumach-leaf. 

45 TitayMALus Americanus arboreſcens, 
cotini foliis minoribus, & verticillatim naſcenti- 
bus. Plum. Cat. American Tree-ſpurge, with 
ſmaller Venice Sumach- leaves, growing in 
Whorles. 

46. TiTuyMaLus Americanus arboreſcens, 
foliis linaria. Plum. Cat. American Tree- 
ſpurge, with toad-flax Leaves. 

47. TitTHYMALUS qui peplis maritima fru- 
ticoſa geniculata. Sloan. Cat. Shrubby American 
Sea-ſpurge, with a jointed Stalk. 

48. TITHYMALUS Americanus characias 
variegatus, fore albo fructu villoſo. Houſt. 
American ſtrip'd Spurge, with a white Flower, 
and a hairy Fruit. 

49. TITHTMALuS Curaſſavicus, ſalicis & 
atriplicis foliis birſutis, caulibus ſubrubentibus. 
Prod. Par. Bat. Spurge from Curaſſo, with 
hairy Leaves, like the Willow or Orach, and 
reddiſh Stalks. 

Fo. TrrurMaALus Curaſſavicus, ſalicis & 
atriplicis foliis glabris, caulibus viridantibus. 
Prod. Par. Bat. Spurge from Curaſſo, with 
ſmooth Willow or Orach-leaves, and greeniſh 
Stalks. | 

51. TiTfHyMALus Americauus annuus ere- 
ctus, caule triangulari, foliis variis, Houſt. 
Upright annual 3 Spurge, with a tri- 
angular Stalk, and variable Leaves, 
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purge, with a red Stalk, a St: FP Lon 
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2. TitriyMALus Americanus annuus ere- 
Aus latifolius, foliolis juxta flores albis. Houfs. 
Upright annual American Spurge, with broad 
Leaves, and the {mall Leaves near the Flowers 
white. : | | 

53. TiTurMALUS maritimus, Barbadenſis & 
Bermudenſis, ſeu paralius minor  Americanus 
ramoſyſſimus. Pluk. Phyt. American branching 
Sea-{purge. | 

TiTHYMALUS dulcis, parietarie foliis 
birſutis, floribus ad caulium nodos conglomeratis. 
Sloan. Cat. Sweet American Spurge, with 
hairy Pellitory-leaves, and Flowers growing 
in Cluſters from the Joints of the Stalk. 

55. TiTHYMALUS erectus acris, parietariæ 
foliis glabris, floribus ad caulium nodos conglo- 
meratis. Sloan. Cat. Upright acrid Spurge, 
with ſmooth Pellitory- leaves, and Flowers 
growing in Cluſters from the Joints of the 


56. TiTHYMALUS Americanus annuus ere- 
Aus ramoſiſſimus,ocymi caryopbyllati foliis. Houſe. 
Cat. Upright annual branching American 
Spurge, with Leaves like the Buſh-baſil. 

57. TirayMALus maritimus Americanus 
procumbens, foliis ſubrotundis rarioribus, fructu 
majore. Houft. Trailing American Sea-ſpurge, 
with roundiſh Leaves, and a larger Fruit. - 

58. TrrxyYMALus Americanus procumbens, 
folits ſubrotundis, ab alter parte auritis. 
Houft. Trailing American Spurge, with round- 
iſh Leaves, and in other Parts the Leaves are 
eared. | 

59. TiTHYMALUS exiguus glaber, nummula- 
riæ folio. Inſt. R. H. Small ſmooth Spurge, 
with a Moneyworrt-leaf. | 

60. TiTHYMALUS exiguus villoſus, nummu- 
larie folio. Inſt. R. H. Small hairy Spurge, 


with a Money wort- leaf. 


The eight firſt Sorts are annual Plants, which 
grow wild in ſeveral Parts of England, ſo are 
rarely admitted into Gardens; but ſome of 
them generally come up as Weeds, in moſt 
cultivated Lands. The moſt common of theſe 
are the firſt, ſecond, and fourth Sorts, the 
others growing but in ſome particular Parts of 
England wild. 'Theſe Plants abound with a 
milky Juice, which ſome People apply to Warts 
to get them off; but this ſhould be done with 
Diſcretion, otherwiſe there may be Danger of 
injuring the Part where it is applied, becauſe 
it is a great Cauſtic. All theſe Sorts will come 
up from Seeds, whenever they are ſcatter'd ; 
ſo that whoever hath a Deſire to preſerve them, 
need only allow them a Place; for they will 
require no Care to propagate them. 

The ninth Sort grows wild in ſeveral Parts 
of Ireland, where it was formerly much in Uſe 
amongſt the Natives of that Country, and was 
the chief Phyſic uſed by them for all Diſtem- 
pers, till of late, that they have gotten the 
Knowledge of Mercury, which has obtain d 
lo much with them, as to put this Plant quite 
out of Uſe. | 

This is an abiding Plant, having thick knob- 
bed Roots, which may be ſeparated every other 
Year, to propagate the Plant by thoſe, who 
defire it; tho' indeed it is rarely preſerved but 


11 

in Botanic Gardens, ſor the ſake of Variety. 
It is very hardy, and will thrive in almoſt 
any Soil or Situation, and dies to the Root 
every Autumn, and the Spring following 
comes up again. This may be planted in 
Wilderneſſes, where it will thrive very well 
under the Drip of Trees, and will ſerve to fill 
up in ſuch Places where few other better Plants 
will live. 4 

The tenth Sort is ſuppoſed to grow wild in 
England; but I believe, ſome People have 
taken the common Wood - ſpurge for this, when 
it has appear'd with Stalks ſomewhat redder 
than ordinary. This, and the ten following 
Sorts, . grow wild in France, ah, and 
Germany, from whence they have been pro- 
cured by ſome Perſons who are curious in 
Botany. All theſe are very hardy Plants, which 
may be propagated by Seeds, which may be 
ſown in a Bed of freſh Earth, in the Spring ; 
and when the Planrs come up, they will require 
no farther Care, but to clear them from Weeds; 
and where they are too thick, ſome of them 
ſhould be drawn our, to give thoſe Plants 
which are deſigned to remain, Room to grow 
until Michaelmas, when they ſhould be planted 
into Woods, and other Places covered with 
Trees; where they will make an agreeable 
Variety. | | 3 

The fourteen Sorts next following were diſ- 
covered by Dr. Tournefort in the Levant ; from 
whence he ſent their Seeds to tlie Royal Gar- 
den at Paris, where many of them were raiſed, 
and have ſince been communicated to ſeveral 
Perſons who are curious in Botany in England. 
Theſe are all of them very hardy Plants, fo 
will be very proper to ifitermix with the Sorts 
before-mentioned, in Wilderneſs Quarters; 
where, if they have a dry Soil, they will 
thrive very well, and make an agreeable Ap» 
pearance. Some of theſe Sorts die to the Root 
every Autumn, and riſe again the following 
Spring ; but they will not require any Care to 
preſerve them; the only Culture they require 
is to keep them from being over-born by very 
large Weeds. | | 

The thirty fifth, thirty-ſixth and thirty- 
ſeventh Sorts, are ſomewhat tenderer than 
either of the former ; therefore, ſome Plants 
of each Kind ſhould be kept in Pots to be 
ſheltered in Winter, for fear thoſe which are 
planted abroad ſhould be deſtroyed. Theſe 
may be propagated by Cuttings, which ſhould 
be taken off from the old Plants a Week be- 
fore they are planted, and laid in a dry Place, 
that the wounded Part may heal, otherwiſe 
they will rot. Theſe Cuttings may be planted 
in a Bed of freſh undunged Earth, and ſhaded 
with Mats until they have taken Root ; after 
which time they will require no farther Care, 
but to keep them clear from Weeds till Mi- 
chaelmas; when they ſhould be tranſplanted 
ſome of them into Pots, and the others under 
Trees on a dry Soil, and in a warm Situation, 


where they will endure the Cold of our ordi- 


nary Winters very well; but in ſevere Froſts, 
they are frequently deſtroyed.” Thoſe Plants 
in Pots ſhould be removed into Shelter towards 
| . 9 2 M the 
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Frofts, it is all theſe Plants 
require. Theſe Sorts grow to the Height 
ſeven and may be allowed a 


Place in Gardens, for the ſake of Variety. 


Plant, which 
© creeping Roots; 


The thirty-cighth Sort is a very hardy 
| ieſelf very faſt by its 
o ſhould not be planted near 


better Plants, becauſe it will ſpread ſo far, 


and intermix its Roots with them, and deſtroy 


them. This Sort may be planted in ſome 


s under Trees, where the Soil is very 
poor, in which it will thrive and fill up better 
than moſt other Plants, 

Tb thirty-ninth and forty-ſecond Sorts are 
ſomewhat tender, ſo ſome of the Plants ſhould 
be preſerved in Pots, and ſhelter'd in Winter; 


und the others may be planted on a dry Soil, 
and in a warm Situation, where they will en- 
dure the Cold of our common Winters, and 


-will add to the Variety. 
The fortieth and forty-firſt Sorts are bien- 

nial-Plants, which ſeldom continue long after 

they have perfected their Seeds. Theſe are 


very hardy Plants, ſo will grow in any Situa- 


tion, provided they have a dry Soil; and if 
their Seeds are permitted to ſcatter, the Plants 
will come up and thrive without any other 
Care than to keep them from being over - born 


large Weeds. 
| — 


forty- third Sort is tenderer than either 
of the former, ſo muſt be placed in a warm 
Green-houſe in Winter, otherwiſe it will not 


Hive in this Country. This is propagated by 


Cuttings, which muſt lie to dry a Fortnight be- 
fore they are planted ; for as the whole Plant 
abounds with a milky Juice, ſo, if the wounded 


Parts are not well healed over before they are 


planted, they are very ſubject to rot. The 
ar time — of theſe Cuttings is in 

uly, that they may be well rooted before 

inter. Theſe ſhould be planted each into a 
ſeparate ſmall Pot, and if they are plunged 
into a very moderate Hot-bed, it will cauſe 
them to root the ſooner. They ſhould be now 
and then refreſhed” with Water, but it muſt 
not be given them in large Quantities, leſt it 
rot them; When they are rooted, they muſt 
be inured to bear the open Air by Degrees, 


into which they may be removed, and placed 


in a warm Situation, where they may remain 
till Michaelmas, when they muſt be removed 
into the Green-houſe, and placed in the warm- 
eſt Part of it. During the. Winter Seaſon 
theſe Plants muſt have bur little Water, eſpe- 
cially if they have no artificial Heat; for 
Moiſture is'very apt to rot theſe Plants in cold 
Weather. £ | 
The forty-fourth and forty-fifth Sorts grow 
plentifully in the Iſland of Famaica, and in 


ſeveral other Places in the #/eft- Indies. 'Theſe 


are very tender Plants, ſo muſt be preſerved 
in warm Stoves, otherwiſe they will not live 
in this Country. They may be propagated by 
Cuttings in the Summer Months, which m 
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ir as pofſfible in mild di 


ex 

Vari amongſt other tender exotic Pants i 
the dry Stove. a5. 

I be forty-fixth Sort was diſcovered by Pa- 


ther Plumier in the French Settlements in Ame. 
rica, and was found by the late Dr. Houfoun 
at the Havannab, growing in great Plenty, 
This Sort may be propagated by Cutting, 38 
the former, and ſhould be treated in the fame 
manner. A a 

The forty-ſeyenth Sort grows plentifully in 

— —— ſeveral other Parts of America. 

is may propagated whi 

ſhould be ſown on aft — 1 
Spring; and when the Plants are come up, they 
ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate 
ſmall Pot filled with freſh light ſandy Earth, 
and then plunged into a Hot-bed of — 
bark, where ſhould be ſhaded from the 
Sun until they have taken Root ; after which 
time they ſhould have free Air admitted to 
them in warm Weather, and muſt be refreſhed 
two or three times in a Week with Water; 
but as theſe Plants are —_—-— ſo they 
ſhould not have too much Moiſture, leſt it rot 


them. In this Hot-bed the Plants may remain 
till about MichaeImas, when they ſhould be 


removed into the dry Stove; and may aſter- 
wards be treated in the ſame manner as the 
three former Sorts. ö 

The forty-eighth Sort was found growing 
plentifully on the ſandy barren Ground at La 
Vera Cruz, by the late Dr. Houſtoun, who 
obſerved that all the Plants which he ſaw were 
variegated, ſo that he ſuppoſed they continued 
to come up ſo from the Seeds. This is a very 
beautiful Plant, and being tender, muſt be 
treated in the ſame manner as the Sorts laſt- 
mentioned. on 
4 ww ag wa; and fiftieth Sorts were 

und in great Plenty at Campech the 
late Dr. Houſftoun ; from whence he N Ne 
Seeds to England, where ſeveral! of the Plants 
were raiſed. Theſe Plants have their lower 
Leaves narrow and intire ; and thoſe which 
are produced near the upper Part of the Shoots 
are broad and indented, ſome what like thoſe 
of the Garden Orach. The Flowers are pro- 
duced at the Extremity of the Branches, 
which are of a greeniſh White, having little 
Beauty in them; and they ſoon fall off, fo 
that the Plants rarely produce good Seeds in 
England. W | e 
Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown on a Hot-bed early in 
the Spring; and when the Plants come up, 
they ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſepa- 
rate Pot filled with freſh light Earth, and then 
plung'd into the Hot-bed again, where 
ſhould be ſhaded until they 
Root ; after which time they ſhould be treated 
in the ſame manner as the tender Sorts before- 
mentioned. And in Winter, if theſe are 
plunged into the Bark- bed in the — — 

. — Plants 


have taken new 
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plants may more certainly be maintained, than 
if placed on Shelves in the dry Stove ; but 
then they ſhould not have too much Water 
given them in Winter, leſt it rot them. With 
this Management the Plants may. be preſerved 
two or three Years, in which time they will 
grow to the Height of ſeven or eight Feer, and 
roduce many Branches, 

The ten laſt-mentioned Sorts are all of them 
annual Plants, fo their Seeds ſhould be ſown 
early in the Spring on a moderate Hot-bed ; 
and the Plants, when they are come up, muſt 
be planted into Pots, and plunged into a Hot- 
bed ; for they are too tender to thrive in the 
open Air in this Country: ſo they muſt be 
continued in the Hot-bed, or, when they are 
pretty ſtrong, they may be removed into the 
Stove, where they will flower in June and 
Fuly, and their Seeds will ripen ſoon after, 
which will ſcatter themſelves as ſoon as they 
are ripe, if they are not gathered; ſo that 
when the Plants are permitted to ſhed their 
Seeds, there will be a ſufficient Supply of 
young Plants come up, in whatever Pots ſtand 
near them, as alſo in the Tan, if it be not 
diſturbed. The firſt five of theſe Sorts grow 
uſually about two Feet high or more; the 
next three ſeldom riſe above a Foot high, 
and the two laſt trail on the Surface of the 
Ground, ſo that theſe make but an indifferent 
Appearance. 


TOR DYLIUM, Hartwort. 
The Characters are; 

It is an umbelliferous Plant, with a roſe-ſhap'd 
Flower, conſiſting of five unequal beart-faſhion'd 
Petals, which are placed circularly, and reſt 
on the Empalement, which afterward becomes 
an almoſt-round Fruit, compoſed of two flat Seeds, 
which eaſily caf off their Covering, with a raiſed 
Border, which is commonly indented. 

The Species are ; 

1. ToxpyLilum maximum. Inſt. R. H. The 
greateſt Hartwort. 

2. ToxpyLiuM Narbonenſe minus. Inſt. R. 
H. Small Hartwort of Narbonne. | 

3. ToxpyLiuM Apalum minimum. Col. P. 
4 124. The ſmalleſt Hartwort of Apulia. 

4. ToxpyLIUum minus, limbo granulato, 
Syriacum, Mor. Umb. Small Hartwort of Syria, 
with a granulated Border. | 

5. ToxDyLIuM folio longo anguſto, flore albo 
magno, ſemine clegantiffime © profundiſſime cre- 
nato albo. Boerb. Ind. alt. Hartwort with a 
long narrow Leaf, a large white Flower, and 
a white Seed beautifully and deeply notch'd. 


6. ToxDyr.1uM - orientale, Secacul Arabum 


dictum R awolfio. Boerb. Ind. alt. Eaſtern Hart- 
2 called by Rauwolf, Secacul of the Ara- 
Ians. 

7. ToxDYLIUM Lſitanicum, cicutæ folio, ſe- 
mine ſtriato. Inſt. R. H. Portugal Hartwort, 
with a Hemlock- leaf, and a ſtreaked Seed. 

8. ToxDyLiuM album, facie tordylii Intei 
Columne. Hort. Cath. White Hartwort, with 
the Appearance of Columna's yellow Hart- 
wort, 

All theſe are annual Plants, which periſh 
9 = they have perfected their Seeds. 
o1. II. | 


The firſt Sort is found wild in ſeveral Patts of 
England, and the ſecond Sort has been by ſome 
mentioned as an indigenous Plant of this Coun- 
try; but I believe it is no- where found wild, 
unleſs where the Seeds have been purpoſely 
ſcatter d. Theſe Plants are preſerved in the 
Gardens of ſome Perſons who are curious in 
Botany, but there is little Beauty in them. 

They are ted by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in the Autumn ſoon after they are 


ripe; when the Plants will ſoon appear, and 
are very hardy, ſo that they require no farther 


Care, but to keep them clear from Weeds; 
and where they come up too cloſe together, 
they ſhould be thinned ſo as to leave them 
ſix Inches aſunder. In June following the 
Plants will lower, and their Seeds will ripen 
in Auguſt; which if permitted to ſcatter on 
the Ground, will produce a Supply of Plants 
without any Trouble. If the Seeds of theſe 
Plants are kept out of the Ground till Spring, 
they ſeldom ſucceed ; for if any Plants are 
produced from the Seeds then ſown, they com- 
monly periſh before they have ed their 
Seeds ; whereas thoſe which are ſown in Au- 
tumn do rarely fail. 'Theſe Plants will grow 
on any Soil or Situation, ſo may be put into 
any obſcure Part of the Garden. 


TORMENTILLA, Tormentil. 
The Characters are; 

The Flower conſiſts of four Petals, which are 
placed orbicularly, and expand in form of a 
Roſe ; out of whoſe one-leav'd Empalement (di- 
vided into ſeveral Segments, and ſhap'd like a 
Baſon) ariſes the Pointal, which 
becomes an almoſt globular Fruit, in wbich 
many Seeds are Sores into a ſort of little 
Head, covered with the Empalement: to which 
Notes muſt be added, That there are commonly 
ſeven Leaves growing on the Top of the Foot- 

alk. 
r The Species are; 

1. ToxMENTILLA Hveſtris. C. B. P. Wild 
Tormentil, or Septfoil. 

2. ToxRMENTILLA radice repente. Inſt. R. H. 
Creeping-rooted Tormentil. 

3. ToxMENTILLA Alpina vulgaris major. 
C. B. P. Greater Tormentil of the Alps. 

4. ToxMENTILLA Caſſubica major. Inft. R. 
H. Greater Tormentil, with deep cut Leaves. 

5. ToxMENTILLA Caſſubica minor. Inſt. R. 
H. Smaller Tormentil, with deep-cut Leaves. 

The firſt Sort grows wild every-where on 
dry Paſtures, and on Commons in moſt Parts 
of England. The Roots of this Plant have 
been frequently uſed for Tanning of Leather, 
in Places where Oak-bark is ſcarce. This 
Root is alſo much uſed in Medicine, and is 
accounted the beſt Aſtringent in the whole ve- 
getable Kingdom. 

The ſecond Sort is found in ſome particular 
Parts of England growing wild: the third Sort 
grows on the Alps, and the fourth and fiith 
Sorts grow in Denmark, Sweden, and ſome 
other Northern Countrics ; bur are rarely pre- 
ſerved, unleſs in ſome Botanic Gardens, for 
the fake of Variety. Ir requires no Care 
to propagate theſe Plants, ſince, if their Seeds 
| | & &. | are 
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ice in Winter, in which was ſome of the 
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re ſdwn in almoſt any Soil or Situation, the 
Plants will come wp and flouriſh without any 
other but to prevent their being 
with great Weeds. | 
LED 11. 7 C 7 
TOxicopENpRON, The Poiſon-oak. 
To this Article muſt be added; Fe. 
1. ToxrcopenDRoON rectum, folirs minori- 
bus glabris. Hort. Elth. Upright Poiſon-rree, 
with ſmaller ſmooth Leaves. 


* 


Tins” Can. » * 
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2 ToxtcODENDRON rettum pentapbyllum 


glabrum, foliis latioribus. Smooth five-leav'd 
uprighe Poiſon- tree, with broader Leaves. 

3. ToxicoDenNDRON amplexicaule, foliis mi- 
noribus glabris. Hort. Elth. Climbing Poiſon- 
tree, with ſmaller ſmooth Leaves. 


4 'ToxrcopexnproON foliis alatis, fructu 


rhomboide. Hort. Elth. Poiſon-tree with 
winged Leaves, and a Fruit ſhap'd like a 
Rhombus. 5 2 
The firſt Sort here mentioned grows erect 
to the Height of five or fix Feet: the Leaves 
of chis Kind are much ſmaller, than thoſe of 
the common Poiſon- oak; but the Branches of 
this are flexible, ſo that it will never make a 
Shrub of any great Height or Strengtn. 
The ſecond Sort was found in Maryland, 
from whence the Seeds were ſent to England. 
This grows more upright than the former, and 
by the Appearance of the young Plants, ſeems 
ro be a Shrub of much larger Growth. 

The third Sort is a Native of Virginia, from 
whence I received the Seeds: this puts out 
Roots from the Branches, which faſten them+ 
felves to the Stems of Trees, or the. Joints of 
Walls, by which the Branches are ſupported. 
The fourth Sort is the ſame with the third, 


mentioned in the former Volume of the Dicti- 


onary, only differing in Sex ; this being the 
Female, and the other the Male Tree. All 
the Sorts of - Toxicodendron differ in Sex, the 
Male never producing any Fruit, having ſmall 
herbaceous Flowers, without any Embryo's. 

All theſe Sorts are hardy Plants, which will 
thrive in the open Air in this Country; but 
they love a'moiſt Soil, and ſhould be planted 
under Trees in Wilderneſſes, where they will 
thrive very well, and endure the Cold better 
than where they have a more open Expoſure. 
They may be propagated by Seeds, or from 
Suckers, which ſome of the Sorts ſend forth in 
Plenty, or by laying down the Branches of 
thoſe Sorts which do not put forth Suckers ; 
which in one Seaſon will be ſufficiently rooted 
to tranſplant; when they ſhould be 2 


where they are deſigned to remain. The be 


Fime to remove theſe Shrubs, is in March, 
becauſe then there will be no Danger of their 

The Wood of theſe Shrubs is accounted 
very poiſonous, either by the handling of it, 
or ling it when it is burning. Mr. Dudley 
has given àn Account of the poiſonous Quality: 
of theſe Trees, in the Philoſopbical Tranſactiant, 
where he mentions a Neighbour. of his in New 
England, who was blind for ſeveral Days with 


handling the Wood ; and another Gentleman 


of that Country, who was ſitting by his Fire- 


” : 
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Poiſon-tree burning, che Smoa of which 
fwelled him for ſeveral Days. But he fays it 
has this Effect only on particular Perſons ; for 
his on Brother would handle and chew it, 
without any Harm; and that by the Game 
Fire ſome | Perſons ſhall be poiſoned, and 
others not the leaſt affected. This Poiſon 'is 
not mortal, but will go off itſelf in a few Day 


like the Sting of a Bee; but the People —_ 
rally apply Plantain- water, or Saller-oil ang 


Cream, to the Part affectetc. 

When a Perſon is poiſoned by handling of 
this Wood, in a few Hours he feels an itc 
Pain, which provokes a Scratching, which is 
follow'd by an Inflammation and Swelling, 
Sometimes a Perſon has had his Legs Poiſoned, 
which have run with Water. Some of the 
Inhabitants of America affirm, they can 
diſtinguiſh this Wood by the Touch in the 
Dark, from its extreme Coldneſs, which is 
like Ice. But what he mentions of this poi- 
ſonous Quality, is applicable to the fourth Sort 
here mention d, which by his Deſcription 
agrees with this Species. 10 

This Sort of Poiſon-tree is not only a Na- 
tive of America, but grows plentifully on the 
Mountains in apan, where it is called Faſ Ng 
Ki; and from this Tree they extract one Sort 
of their Varniſs or Lacca, which they uſe for 
Japanning their Utenfils. But this is not their 

Kind of Varniſh, that being made of the 
Juice of another Tree, which is alſo very poi- 
fonous, and nearly allied to this, and from 
which ſome Writers think it differs only by 
Culture. inc Sch naw 

The Juice of chis Tree is milky, when it 
iſſues out of the wounded Part; but ſoon after 
it is expoſed to the Air, it turns black, and 


has a very ſtrong fœtid Scent, and is corroding. 


For I have obſerved, on cutting off a ſmall 
Branch from one of thefe Shrubs, that the 
Blade of the Knife has been changed black 


in a Moment's time, fo far as the Juice had 
ſpread over it ; which I could not get off with- 


out grinding the Knife. . 

As this Tree is very common in Virginia, 
Carolina and New England, it would be well 
worth the Inhabitants Trial, to make this 
Varniſh, | | | 


TRACHELIUM, Throatwort. 
The Charadters are; 

It bath a funnel-ſhap'd Flower, compoſed of 
one Leaf, and cut into ſeveral Parts at the Top; 
whoſe Empalement afterward becomes a mem- 
branaceous Fruit often triangular, and divided 
into three Cells, which are full of ſmall Seeds. 

The Species are; 2 

1. TRACHELIUM 4Zureum umbelliferum. 
Pon. Bald. Blue umbelliferous 'Throatwort. 
2. TRACHELIUM #umbelliferum violaceum, 
foliis laciniatis. Inft. R. H. Throatwort with 
violet-coloured Flowers growing in Umbels, 
and jagged Leaves. 


3. TxAacutLiiuM villoſum, floribus conſer- 


tim em foliorum alis naſcentibus. Inſt. R. H. 
Hairy Throatwort, with Flowers growing in 
Cluſters from the Wings of the Leaves 
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of - Europe. It is hardy in reſpect to Cald, 


I TaAcnsZUN peru, floribus im tab. 
tulum congeftis. In. R. H. Rock Thecatwort, 
with Flowers collected in Heads. Ju $1514.25 5 
5. FRaongTzux inms Africayumy fipribas 
wiolacess, per caulem ſpar fia. Iuſt. R. H.: Smaller 
African Throatwort, with violet r coloured 
Flowers, growing thinly on the Stalks, 

6. Tracuttion: Americanum] ſonnbi folia, 
fare allo longiſſimo. Plum. American Throat- 
wort, with a-ſow-thiſtle Leaf, and. a very long 
white Flower. „ LE eee, 
Ihe farſt Sort is preſerved in many curious 
Gardens for the Beauty of its Flowers, which 
continue a long time, and are ſucceeded by 


new. Umbels on the Tops of the younger 


ts, ſo that the Plants continue in Beauty 
for ſome Months. This Plant is ſuppoſed to 
be a Native of ſome of the Iſlands in the Ar- 
chipelago, ſrom whence it was firſt brought to 
[taly, and hath been ſince ſpread to many Parts 


provided it has a proper Situation, which 
ſhould be in the Crevices of old Walls, where 
it will abide the Cold very well; when thoſe 
Plants which grow on warm Borders are fre- 
quently deſtroyed, This Plant has propagated 
itſelf by Seeds, on the Walls of ſome Gardens, 
where it has been planted; and thoſe Plants 
which bave grown on the Walls continue, 
when: thoſe which were in Pots, and pre: 
ſerved with Care, have been intirely de- 
ſtroyed. ei . 289 1 8 f 
The ſecond Sort grows upon the Mountains 
of Breſcia, about the Mouths of Caves, be- 
tween the hardeſt Rocks, ſo that it is very 
difficult to get out the Roots. 

The third Sort grows on the Rocks in ſe- 
veral Places in the Leuaunt. 


All cheſe Sorts are propagated by Seeds, 


which ſnhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe ; 
for if they are kept out of the Ground till 
the Spring, they ſeldom grow. Theſe Seeds 
ſhould be ſown in Pots filled with freſh un- 
danged Earth, and placed in a ſnady Situation 
till the Beginning of October, when they may 
be removed into a more open Expoſure; 
where they may have as much Sun as poſſible, 
but be ſheltered from cold Winds. When the 
Cold is ſevere, they ſhould be placed under a 
Hot-bed Frame, where they may enjoy as 
much free Air as poſſible in mild Weather; 
but they muſt be ſcreened from hard Froſts, 
otherwiſe they are frequently deſtroyed. . 
They may alſo be propagated by Off-ſers, 
or Cuttings, which may be taken off in the 
Spring or Summer Months; and ſhould be 
planted in Pots filled with freſh undunged Soil, 
and placed in a ſhady Situation until they 
have taken Root, when they may be removed 
into a ſheltered Part of the Garden; where 
being mix'd with other hardy exotic Plants 
they will afford an agreeable Variety: . +. 
But as theſe Plants - thrive better on old 
Walls, (when by Accident they have ariſen 
there from Seeds) ſo their Seeds, when ripe, 


may be ſcattered on ſuch Walls as are old, or 


will ſucceed well, if the Seeds are permitted 


ed on another Hot- bed, to bring the Plants 
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the Cold much better, and they avill continue 
longer, than when ſawn in the ſull Ground ; 
and when a ſew of the Plaats ar eſtabliſhes 
on the Walls, they will ſhed their Seeds 
that they will maintain themſelves without 
any farther Care. I have obſerved ſome Plants 
of the firſt Kind, which have groum ſrom the 
Joints of a Wall, where there has-ndt been 
the leaſt Rarth to ſupport them; whith have 
reſiſted the Cold, tho have been greatly 
expoſed to the Winds; ſo: that theſe Plants 
are very proper to cover the Walls of Ruins, 
where they will have a very good Effect; 
FT be fourth Sort grows on the Mountains in 
Italy; from between the Crevices of the Rocks, 
from whence it is difficult to get ont the Roots. 
Fhis may be treated in the ſame manner as 
the former Sorts, aud will thrive better on 
Walls, chan if ſown or planted in the Earth. 

The fifth Sort is an annnal Plant, which 


Holland, where it has been preſerved in ſome 
of their curious Botanic Gardens. This Sort 


to ſcatter on the Pots of Earth which are near 
them; provided the Pots are placed in the 
Green-houſe, where the Plants will come up 
and flower early the ſollowing Summer, and 
will have Time to perfect their Seeds; whereas, 
when the Seeds are ſoun in the Springs the 
Plants will not flower till Auguſt ; io that, if 
the Autumn ſnould prove bad, they will not 
produce Seeds 2 fs 

The ſixth Sort grows plentifully in Jamaica, 
and ſeveral other Places in the warm Parts gf 
America, Where it grows in moiſt, Places: by 
the Sides of Rivers. This may be propagated 
by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown early in the 
Spring on a moderate Hot-bed ; and when the 
Plants are come up, they ſhould be tranſplant- 


forward; and then they may be treated in the 
ſame manner as hath been directed for the ten- 
der Sorts of Rapuntium. With which Manage- 
ment this Plant will thrive, and produee its 
Flowers; and if the Seeds are permitted to 
ſcatter, or are ſown as ſoon as they are ripe, if 
the Pots are kept in the Stove, the Plants will 
come up, and flouriſh much better than thoſe 
ſawn in the Spring 
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TRAGACANTHA, Goats-thorn 
To this Article muſt be added; 
1. TxAGAcANTHA altera, Poterium forte lu. 
ſio. J. B. Another Goats-thorn, with Leaves 
falling off in the Winter. 
2. TRAGAcAN THA Alpina ſempervirens, 
floribus | purpuraſcentibus. Inſt. R. H. Evers 
green Alpine Goats-thorn, with purpliſh Flows 
ara 19956 Ut ant ahi t boo ant 
3. TxAGAcCANTHA Cretica, foliis minimis 
incanis, fore ma jon albo. Touru. Car. Goats- 
thorn of Candy, with very ſmall hoary Leaves, 
and a larger white Flower. HI on 271 10 
4. TxAcacantTHa- orientalis bhumillima, 


ore magno alba. Torn. Cor. A very low | 


where there is Earth lodged ſufficient to re- eaſtern Goata · thorn, with a latge white 
Flower: vo: hint rev H 410403) een +: 
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ceive the Seeds 3. where the Planta will reſiſt 
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was brought from the Cape of Good Hape to 
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. T'tacacantra orientalis bumillima, 


bars Fovis folio. Tourn. Cor. A very low | 


eaſtern Goats-thorn, with a Jupiter's-beard 
| 5 TrxAGACANTHA 17 mg N 
foli ftiſſimis argenteis, Tourn. Cor. A very 
5 — — Goats-thorn, with very narrow 
J. TaAeAcAN TRA orientalis bumillima, ſe 
ſpargens, floribus ſpicatis. Tourn. Cor. A very 
low ſpreading eaſtern Goats-thorn, with Flow- 
ers growing in Spikes. | 

8. TxAGAcAanNTHA orientalis bumillima in- 
cana, flore purpuraſcente. Tourn. Cor. A very 
low eaſtern Goats-thorn, with a pur- 
pliſh Flower. 

9. TTAGACANTHA orientalis eroctior, fo- 
liis viciæ glabris, & ramis tomentofis. Tourn. 
Cor. A more upright eaſtern Goats-thorn, 
with ſmooth vetch Leaves, and woolly 
Branches. 

10. TxAGAcAN THA orientalis bumilis, can- 
didi ſima Es tomentoſa, floribus in foliorum alis 
in capitulum denſum naſcentibus. Tourn. Cor. 
A lower very white and woolly eaſtern Goats- 
thorn, with Flowers growing in thick Heads, 
from the Wings of the Leaves. 

11. TxacacanTHA orientalis bumilis, flo- 


ribus Juteis denſe congeſtis in foliorum alis. 


Tourn. Cor. A low eaſtern Goats-thorn, with 
ellow Flowers thick-ſet in the Wings of the 
ves. 

12. Tx acacanTHA bumilior, luteis floribus. 
C.B.P. A lower Goats:thorn, with yellow 
Flowers. | dert 

13 TRAGAcAN TIA orientalis, floribus Iuteis 
in capitulum longo pediculo donatum congeſtis. 
Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Goats-thorn, with yellow 
— 22 gathered into a Head, on a long Foot- 

k. 

14. TRAGACANTHA Orientalis veſicaria, 
floribus purpureis in capitulum longo pediculo 
donatum congeſtis. Tourn. Cor. Bladder eaſtern 
Goats-thorn, with purple Flowers gathered 
into a Head, and ſet on a long Foor-ſtalk. 

15. TxacacanTHA orientalis latifolia, flore 
purpureo magno. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Goats- 
thorn, with a large purple Flower. 

16. TxAGacanTHA 0rientalis, foliis angu- 


flifſimis, flore purpuraſcente. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern 


Goats-thorn, with very narrow Leaves, and 
a purpliſh Flower. | 
17. TxAGacanTHA orientalis, foliis oleæ, 
bumillima, floribus in capitulum congeſtis, Tourn. 
Cor. A very low eaſtern Goatsthorn, with 
olive Leaves, and Flowers gathered into a 
Head. | 

18. TxRacACANTHA orientalis, foliis oleæ, 
incanis E9 tomentofis, caule ab imo ad ſummum 

do. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Goatsthorn, with 
hoary and woolly olive Leaves, and Flowers 
growing from the Bottom to the Top of the 
Stalks. 

19. TxAGACANTBA oriemalis, foliis incanis, 
caule E ramulis tomentofis. Tourn. Cor. 


Goats-thorn, with hoary Leaves, and woolly 


Stalks and Branches. 
20. TxacacanTHA foliis incanis minoribus, 
minuſque villas. Boerb. Ind. als. Goats- 


3 Garden rk Paris. 
which — r Bed of fell But 

in March ; and when the Plants come up, they 
ſhould be carefully kept clean from Weeds 

which, if permitted to grow amongſt the Plants 
would ſoon over-bear and deſtroy them, while 
they are young. If the Seaſon ſhou | 


we 


1 
: and when they 
ſhou 
carefully taken up, and * — 


in ſmall Pots filled with freſh Earth 
them in the Shade until 
after which Time they 
an Situation, may remain 
till the latter end of October; they ſhould 
be placed under a common Frame, where 
they may be ſhelter'd from ſevere Froſt, but 
may have free Air in mild Weather ; when the 
Glaſſes ſhould not be put over them. 


on a warm dry Border, where they muſt be 
ſhaded until they take Root; and if the Sea- 
ſon ſhould continue dry, they muſt be refreſh'd 
—— 8 wr — 1 be in Danger; 

uſe, while they are ſo their Roots 
will not have eſtabliſhed — in the 
Ground, ſuſficiently to nouriſh them in great 
Droughts. 

Thoſe Plants which were planted in Pots, 
may be preſerved for a Year or two under 
Frames in Winter, until they have obtained 
Strength, when they may be ſhaken out of 
the Pots, and planted in a lean dry Soil, anda 
warm Situation, where they will endure the 
Cold of our ordinary Winters very well ; but 
as they are ſometimes deſtroyed by hard Win- 
ters, ſo it will be proper to keep a Plant of 
each Kind in Pots, which may be ſheltered in 
Winter to preſerve the Species. 

Theſe Plants may alſo be propagated by 
Cuttings, which may be planted during the 
Summer Months, in the manner directed in 
the 5 Volume, for the Sorts there enume- 
rat 

The Gum Dragon which is uſed in the Shops, 
is produced from ſeveral of theſe Species; tho 
it was only from the ſecond Sort mentioned in 
_— Volume, which Dr. Tournefort ſaw 
it taken. 

Ar preſent theſe Plants are rarely preſerved, 
excepting by ſome Perſons who = curious 
in Botany; yet in large Gardens many of 
them deſerve a Place, where, if they are 
planted on Hillocks, or the Slopes of dry 
Banks, they will have a very good Effect, 
— their Leaves thro the 

ear. | 


bath „Tae f 

a funneh-ſhap'd Flower, conſt 

one Leaf, for the moſt part divided into » 34 
| Segments, 
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2d at 4 Diſtance on the ſame Plant, which 
afterward. becomes g tricoccos Fruit, compo] a 
of three Cells, ice, containing one {pberitat 


TE OT ns 
1. Tz.acia aa [candens, urticæ folio. Plum- 
Neb. en Climbing Tragia, with a Nettle 
* Ta acia ſcandens, longo- betonice folio. 
Plum, Nov. Gen, Climbing, Tragia, with a 
Jon Beton 4 7955 . n 128 
| Theſe Plants were ilcovered by Father 
Plumier_in_ America, who conſtituted this Ge- 
nus by this Name, in Honour to Hieronymus 
Buck, a famous Botaniſt, who was commonly 
r toe aka ene nfs na 
"The Felt Soft g plentifally in the S. 
vannabs in Famaica, and the other warm Parts 
of America z where. it twines round whatever 
Plants or Trees it grows near, and riſes ſeven 
or eight Peet high, having tough woody Stems. 
TheLeaves are like thoſe of the commonNettle, 
and the whole Plant is covered with burning 


Spines, like thoſe of the Nettle ; which renders 
it very unpleaſant to handle. eee. 
The ſecond Sort was found by the late Dr. 


4 at CampetYy, from whence he ſent 


8. „ - | 5 
As theſe are Plants of no Beauty, ſo they 
are ſeldom preſerved in this Country, except 
in ſome Botanic Gardens, for the ſake of Va- 
nety. They are propagated by Seeds, which 
muſt be ſown on a Hot-bed early in the Spring, 
and muſt afterwards be tranſplanted into Pots, 
and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, 
and treated in the Tame manner as the Dioſco- 
rea; with which Management theſe Plants will 
thrive very well. : 
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RAGOSELIN UM, Burnet - ſaxifrage. 


4 


The Charadters, are; | 

1. bath an umbellated roſe-ſhay'd Flower, 
rompoſed of five unequal beart-ſhap'd Petals, 
which are placed circularly, and reſt on the Em- 
palement ; which afterward becomes a Fruit, 
compoſed of two oblong ſtreaked Seeds. 

The Species are; 5 
I. TxAcosELINUM majus, umbelld candidd. 
1 R. H. Greater Burnet - ſaxifrage, with a 
W 7 i | 


* 


ite Umbel. 


2. TxAcosELINUM majus, umbellà rubente. 


M. R. H. Greater Burnet-ſaxifrage, with a 

red Umbel. - © 4 

3. TxAcosELINUM alterum minus. Inft. R. 
Leffer round-leay'd Burnet-ſaxifrage. 

4. TxAGosELINUM minus. Inſt. R. H. Small 

Burner-ſaxifrage. 

F. TxA6G0$ELINUM radice nigra, Germani- 

cum. Aller. German Burnet- ſaxifrage, with a 

black oot. 2 — | +30; W - 


6. Txacozetinuw Auftriacum, foliis pro» 


ſundiſſimè inciſis. Boerb. Auſtrian Burnet- 
ſaxifrage, with Leaves very deeply cut. 
7. TxacostLINUM Creticum maximum vil- 
laſum, flore albo. Tourn. Cor. The greateſt 
25 Burnet-faxifrage of Crete, with a white 
ower. ideen 
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5 but t are barren ; for the Embryos _ 
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8. TzxAGosBLINUM minus ſaxatile fatidiſſ 
mum, apit folio.” Tourn. Cor. The”leaſt ftink- 
ing rock Burnet - ſaxifrage, with à ſmallaye 
Leaf ern . Den * 


9. Tzxacostiinum orientale laciniatum, 
umbelld purpuraſcente. Town, Cor. Eaſtern 
Burnet- ſaxifrage, with cut Leaves, and a pur- 
pliſh Umbel, © / 9 4 , 14 * 

Io. TxAcostLiNUM orientale  Jatiniatum, 
umbelli' albd. Tourn. Cor. "Eaſtern cut-leay'd 
Burnet-ſaxifrage, with a white Umbel. 

The firſt Sort is directed by the College of 


Phyſicians to be uſed in Medicine; but many 


Times the Herb- women in the Markets im- 
poſe on ignorant Perſons two Herbs ſor this 
one, viz. Burnet, and Meadow - ſaxifrage ; 
which they ſell for Burnet-ſaxifrage, which 
are two very different Plants, and of contrary 
Qualities. This Sort grows wild on the dry 
ſhady Banks in Kent, and in ſeveral other Parts 
of England. e we 3 
The ſecond Sort is a Variety of the firſt, 
from which it only differs in the Colour of the 
Flowers, which in this Sort are red, and the 
other are white. iS | 800 
The third Sort grows wild in ſome Parts of 
England, but is not ſo common as the fourth, 
which is the moſt common Sort in the Fields 
near London. This fourth Sort is ſometimes 
brought to the Markets, and may be uſed in- 
ſtead of the firſt; tho it is much better to 
have the particular Sort ordered by the Col- 
lege, when it can be procured. * 
All the other Sorts are Stra in this 
Country, but are often preſerved by the curi- 
ous Botaniſts in their Gardens ſor Variety, and 
are all of them as hardy as the common 


Theſe Plants are propagated by 2 
which ſhould be ſown on a ſhady Border o. 
freſh Earth at Michaelmas ; for if they ate 
ſown in the Spring, they frequently miſcarry, 
as do many of the umbelliferous Plants. In 
the Spring following the Plants will appear, 
when they ſhould be carefully clear'd from 
Weeds ; and as the Plants obtain Strength, 
ſo they ſhould be thinned where they. grow too 
cloſe ; leaving them five or ſix Inches apart. 
After this they will require no other Culture, 
but to keep them clear from Weeds. The 
ſecond Summer theſe Plants will flower, and 
produce Seeds; but if the Roots are not diſ- 
turbed, they will continue ſeveral Vears, and 
produce Seeds annually. Thereſore, where 
the Plants are deſigned to remain, the Seeds 
ſhould be ſown in Drills, at about ſixteen 
Inches apart, which will allow, Room” to 
dig the Ground between the Rows every Win- 
ter; whereby the Roots will be greatly en- 
couraged, and the Weeds will be better de- 
ſtroyed. | i J „„ 5 6 


TRIBULUS, Calrops  * | 
The Characters are; © 
It bath a Flower compoſed of ſeveral Leaves, 
which are placed circularly, and expand in 
form of 4 Roſe; out of whoſe Empalement riſes 
the Poimal, which afterward becomes a furbi- 
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nated Fruit, compoſed of ſeveral Parts, which 
have Thorns, collected into a Head, and baving 
ſever al Cells, in which are incloſed oblong Seeds. 
The Species are; e 
1. TzxrnvLus terreſtris, ciceris folio, fructu 
aculeato. C. B. P. Land- caltrop, with a Cich- 
leaf, and a prickly Fruit. 
2. Tais us ferreſtris major Curaſſavicus. 
Prod. Par. Bat. Greater Land American Cal- 
3, Tzx1n0Lvs ferreſtris Americauus, fructu 
turbinato, foliis Januginoſis. Plum. Cat. Amori- 
can Land-caltrops, with a turbinated Fruit, 
and downy Leaves. LD 8 
4. Tx1BuLvus terreftris Indiæ orientalis, fo- 
is vicie ſubrotundis & wvillofis. Inſt, R. H. 
Eaft-India Land- caltrops, with roundiſh and 
hairy Vetch - leaves. | 
 'The firſt Sort is a very common Weed in 
the South of France, in Spain and [taly, 
where it grows amongſt Corn, and on moſt 
of the arable Land, and is very troubleſome 
to the Feet of Cattle; for the Fruit, being 
armed with ſtrong Prickles, run into the 
Feet of the Cattle, which walk over the Land. 
This is certainly the Plant which is mentioned 
in Virgil's Georgics, under the Name of Tri- 
bulus ; tho moſt of his Commentators have 
applied it to other Plants. 

It is called in Engliſh, Caltrops, from the 
Form of the Fruit, which reſembles thoſe In- 
ſtruments of War that were caſt in the Enemies 
Way to annoy their Horſes. 

Ibis Plant is preſerved in ſeveral curious 
Gardens in England, for the ſake of Variety. 
Ir is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in the Autumn; for thoſe which are 
kept out of the Ground till Spring, commonly 
remain in the Ground a whole Year, before 
the Plants come up. Theſe Seeds ſhould be 
ſown on an open Bed of freſh light Earth, 
where they are deſign'd to remain; for, as it 
is an annual Plant, ſo it doth not bear tranſ- 
planting very well, unleſs it be done when 


the Plants are very young. In the Spring, 


when the Plants come up, they ſhould be care- 
fully clear'd from Weeds; and where they 
come up too cloſe, ſome of the Plants ſhould 
be pulled out, to give Room for the remain 
ing Plants to grow. After this they will re- 


aire no other Culture, but to keep them clear 


om Weeds. In June they will begin to 
flower, and their Seeds will ripen in Auguſt 
and September; which if permitted to ſcatter, 
the Plants will come up the following Spring, 
and maintain their Place, if they are not over- 
born with larger Weeds. 
The Branches of this Plant trail on the 
Ground, and when the Plants are vigorous, 
will ſpread to a great Diſtance from the Root; 
the Flowers come out on long Footſtalks from 
the Diviſion of the Branches, which are ſuc- 
ceeded by the Fruit. Theſe, when they are 
ripe, divide into ſeveral Parts; ſo that, if they 
are not gathered, they will ſoon drop off. 
The other three Sorts, being Natives of hot 
Countries, are very tender, ſo muſt be ſown 
on a Hot-bed early in the Spring; and when 
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4. Plane ae N Ir "at beg 


tranſplanted into a ſeparate Pot, filled w. 
rich light Earth, and then n 
Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, where they ** 
be treated in the ſame manner as other tend 
exotic Plants; being careful to bri . 


forward as early as poſſible in the "Sw 


otherwiſe they will not perfect their in 
this Country. "YA 
Theſe are all of them annual Plants, who. 
Branches trail on the Ground, in the fame 
manner as the common Sort ; but when their 
Roots are pretty much confined in the Pots, 
they will not grow ſo vigorous as when planteg 
in larger Pots; ſo will flower and fruit much 
earlier in the Seaſon. The ſecond Sort pro- 
duce large yellow Flowers, which haye an 
agreeable Scent. | "us 


TRICHOMANES, Maider-hair. 

There are three or four Varieties of this 
Plant, which grow in Europe; but in Americg 
there are a great Number of Species, which 
are remarkably different from each other, as 
alſo from the European Kinds. 

Theſe being of the Tribe of Ferns, are ſel. 
dom preſerved in Gardens, but where any 
Perſon is curious to collect them. Their Roots 
ſhould be planted in moiſt ſhady Places, eſpe- 
cially the European Sorts, which commonly 
grow from between the Joints of old Walls, 
about Wells, and in other very moiſt ſhady 
Situations, But thoſe Sorts which are brought 
from hot Countries, muſt be planted in Pots 
filled with Rubbiſh, and ſtrong Earth mixed; 
and in Winter they muſt be ſcreened from 
hard Froſts, to which if they are expoſed, it 
will deſtroy them, | 

The common Sort in England is generally 


ſold in the Markets for the true | Maider-bair, 
which is a very different Plant, and not to 


be found in England, it being a Native of 
the South of France, and other warm Coun- 
tries; ſo is rarely brought to England. 


TRIFOLIUM, Trefoil. 
To this Article muſt be added; 
I. TRxIFOLLUM purpureum majus, foliis lon- 
ioribus & anguſtioribus, floribus ſaturatioribus. 

aii Syn. The greater purple Trefoil, with 
longer and narrower Leaves, and deeper co- 
lour'd Flowers. 

2. TxrroLium pratenſe folliculatum. C. B. P. 
Bladder Meadow-trefoil. 

3. Txirolium Juteum lupulinum minimum. 
Mor. Hi. The leaſt yellow Hop-trefoil. 

4. Tzxiroirum montanum, ſpicd longiſſims 
rubente. C B. P. Mountain-trefoil, with a 
very long reddiſh Spike. 

5. Txrror run montanum anguſtiſiimum ſpi- 
_ C. B. P. Narrow-leav'd ſpiked Tre- 
101l. a 
6. Tx1rotium fellatum. C. B. P. Rough 
ſtarry-headed Trefoil. wn 

7. Txiroiium Iagopoides birſutum anguſi 
folium Hiſpanicum, flore ruberrimo. Mor. Hif 
Hairy narrow-leav'd hares-foot Spaniſb Trefoil, 
with a very red Flower. 
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TerroLtium Agyptiacum, floribus albi- 
L. ' foliis e ates Berſain. | Jeſſieu. 
tiay Trefoil, with whitiſh Flowers, and 
oblong Leaves, commonly called Berſain. 
Fo Da xv Creticum bitumznaſo. ſimile, 
plane inodorum,  flore purpureo. Tourn: ...Cor.. 
Treſoil of Candy reſembling the bituminous 
one, but without Smell, with a purple Flower. 
10. TrIFOLIUM, Creticum elegantiſimum, 
naguo fore. Tourn. Cor. The mo beautiful 
Trefoil of Candy, with a large Flower. 


CL ” 
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11. Tz1r0L1UM ampliſſimo folio ſubrotundo 
obeſe, fore purpuraſcente, Journ. Cor. , 'Trefoil 
vith a very large roundiſh hairy Leaf, and a 
purpliſh Flower. 8. | Ari 5 
12. Tz1#0LLUM orientale altiſimum, caule 
ffuloſo, fore albo. Tourn. Cor. The talleſt 
eaſtern Trefoil, with a hollow Stalk, and a 
white Flower. . | 

13. Tx1roLIUM. orientale majus villoſiſſi- 
mum, floribus flaveſcentibus. Tourn. Cor. The 
ter and more hairy eaſtern Trefoil, with 
yellowiſh Flowers. 11 | 1 55 
14. Tx1F0LiuM Clypeatum argenteum. Alp. 
Exot. Silvery target-ſhap'd Trefoil. 
15. Tx1r011UM Apulum annuum, calyce ve- 
ſcario. Hort. Piſſ- Annual Trefoil of Apulia, 
with a bladder Empalement. | 

The firſt Sort here mentioned grows wild 
in Paſtures in many Parts of England, and is 
cut with the Hay, as is the common Trefoil; 
fom which it differs in having longer and nar- 
rower Leaves, and the Flowers being of a 
deeper red Colour. | | 
The ſecond Sort grows wild in Italy, Spain, 
and the South of France ; from whence the 
Seeds have been procured by ſome Perſons 
who are Lovers of Botany, who preſerve this 
Plant in their Gardens for the ſake of Variety. 
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be own in Autumn, where the Plants are to 
remain ; and in the Spring they muſt be kept 
cear from Weeds, which is all the Culture 
they require. In May the Plants will flower, 
and their Seeds will ripen in 7uly. The 
Branches of this Sort trail on the Ground, and 
the Flowers are produced on Pedicles, from 
the Diviſions of the ſmall Branches, which 
are of a bright red Colour, and collected in 
ſmall globular Heads. 

The third Sort is frequently found wild on 
barren ſandy Lands, in ſeveral Parts of Eng- 
land, ſo is not admitted into Gardens. This 
dort has been by ſome Perſons propoſed to be 
cultivated for the Improvement of barren 
Land; but as it is a very ſmall Plant, and but 
an Annual, ſo it is not worth the Trial, be- 
cauſe the Noneſuch will thrive on any Soil 
where this will grow, and is a much ſtronger 
Plant; and if the Seeds are permitted to ſcat- 
ter in the manner I have directed, will pro- 
duce a conſtant Supply of young Plants. 
The fourth Sort grows wild in Germany, 
and ſeveral other Parts of Europe, but is not 
a Native of this Country. 
duces very long Spikes of reddiſh Flowers, 
which make a pretty Appearance, during the 
ime they continue in Beauty, 'This Plant 
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This is an annual Plant, ſo the Seeds ſhould 


This Plant pro- 


IR 
is preſerved by the Curious in Botany for 
the ſake of Variety, but is ſeldom cultiygted 


in other Gardens. a 
The fifth Sort produces very narro 
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w Leaves, | 


and ſlender Spikes of Flowers, which are of a 


pale red Colour, and being very ſmall, make 
but an indifferent Appearance. This is 2 80 
Native of this Country. N 
The ſixth Sort grows wild in the South of 
France, in Italy and Sicily; from whence the 
Seeds have been, obtained by ſome curious 
Perſons. - This Sort produces ſtarry Heads 
on the Tops of the Stalks, ſo is preſerved for 
the ſake of Variety. - op 
3 7 ION} your a" very beautiful 
red Flowers, which make a fine Appearance, 
ſo may be allowed a Place in N 4 
Part of the Garden, where few better Things 
will grow; or if the Seeds of this Kind were 
preſerved in Quantity ſufficient to ſow a ſmall 
Field in Sight of a Houſe, it would afford a 
very agreeable Proſpect when in Flower; and 
the Graſs is as proper Food for Cattle, as the 
common Trefoil; but this being an annual 
Plant, is not ſo proper to cultivate in com- 
mon, becauſe it requires an annual Culture, 
The eighth Sort is cultivated in Egypt for 
feeding of their Cattle, and alſo in ſome other 
eaſtern Countries. 'The Seeds of this Sort 
have been brought into Europe by ſome Per- 
ſons who were deſirous of having it culti- 
vated here for the ſame Purpoſes ; but this 
being an annual Plant alſo, is not ſo proper 
as the Clover, for the Reaſons before given; 
beſides, it being a tall ſlender Plant, is very 
ſubject to be beaten down by hard Rains, 
which will greatly damage it. ING 
The tenth, eleventh, thirteenth, fourteenth 
and fifteenth Sorts, are all of them annual 
Plants, which are preſerved in ſome curious 
Botanic Gardens, for the ſake of Variety ; but 
are not cultivated for Uſe. 'The Seeds. of all 
theſe annual Trefoils ſhould be ſown in Au- 
tumn, early enough for the Plants to get 
Strength before the Froſt comes on ; * 
when the Seeds are ſown in the Spring, the 
frequently fail; and thoſe Plants which ariſe, 
ſeldom grow to any Magnitude, and rarely 
perfe& their Seeds well. Some of theſe Sorts, 
which are remarkable for the Colours of their 
Flowers, are worth propagating in ſmall Patches 
in Paddocks, where they will afford an agree- 
able Variety, if they are permitted to flower. 
The ninth and twelfth Sorts are of longer 
Continuance than the other Sorts; but theſe 
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are unfit for Fodder, ſo are only preſerved by 


ſome curious Perſons in their Gardens. Theſe 
may be propagated by Seeds, in the ſame 
manner as the other Sorts, and will live 
abroad in Winter, if they are planted in a 
warm Situation, and on a dry Soil. The 
ninth Sort may alſo be propagated by Cut- 
tings, which ſhould be planted on a ſhady 
Border, where, if they arc duly watered, 
they will ſoon take Root; and they may. re- 
main in this Border till Michaelmas, when 
they ſhould be planted where they are de- 
ſigned to remain. | 4 
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Weed, or falſe can. 
wh: "> Charatters are 3 
n bath a tubulous Flower conſiſting of one 
divided into five roundiſh Segments, and 

i in « froe-leav'd E having 
another Cup reſting on 


— BB 

| the Embryo; which after- 
ward becomes a roundiſh fleſhy Frait, incloſing 
three hard Seeds, which are broad at their upper 
Part, and narrower at Bottom. 

"0 have but one Species of this Plant; 
_ TxrosTEoOSPERMUM Iatiore folio flore rutilo. 
Hort. Elth. Broad-leav'd Trioſteoſpermum, 
with a reddiſh Flower, commonly called Dr. 
Tirnkar's Weed, or falſe Ipecacuana. 

This Plant is a Native of New England 
Pirginia, and ſome other Northern Parts of 
America, where it has been frequently uſed 
as an ic, and is commonly called Ipeca- 
cuana. One of the firſt Perſons who brought 

into Uſe, was Dr. Zinkar, from whence 

any of the Inhabitants call it by the Name 
of Dr. Tinkar's Need. The Leaves of this 
Plant greatly reſemble thoſe of the true pe- 
cacuana, but the Roots are very different; 
and by the moſt authentic Account we have 
of the true Sort, 
from this Plant. 
It 
Beſton in New England, very plentifully ; 
where the Roots are taken up every Year, 
and are continued in Uſe amongſt the Inha- 
bitants of Boffon, Nl 
This Plant is preſerved in ſev:ral curious 
Gardens in England, and is hardy enough to 
thrive in the open Air: but it ſhould be 
planted on a moiſt light Soil; for if it is 
on a dry Ground, there muſt be Care taken 
to water the Plants conſtantly in dry Wea- 
ther, otherwiſe they will not thrive. It may 
be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
on a Border of light Earth, where the morn- 
ing Sun only comes on it; but if theſe Seeds 
are ſown in the Spring, they will remain in 
the Ground a whole Year, before the Plants 
will come up: ſo that during this Time the 
Border muſt be conſtantly kept clear from 
Weeds; and the following Spring, when the 
Plants appear, they ſhould be duly watered 
in dry Weather, which will greatly promote 
the Growth of the Plants. They muſt alſo be 
— kept clean from Weeds, which, if 
permitted to grow amongſt them, will ſoon 
over-bear the Plants while they are young ; 
and either quite deſtroy the Plants, or fo 
much weaken them, that they will not reco- 
ver it in a long time. hy 

The Plants may remain in this Seed-border, 
until the Michaeimas following, when they 
ſhould be carefully taken up, and tranſplanted 
where they are deſigned to remain. Some of 
them ſhould be planted in Pots, that th 
may be' ſheltered in Winter, leſt thoſe which 
are in the full Ground ſhould be deſtroyed 
by ſevere Froſt. 

This Plant may be alſo propagated by part- 
ing of the Roots. The beſt Seaſon for this 
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ſoon as 


it differs in Flower and Fruit 


on low marſhy Grounds, near A 


from a diſtant Country; nay, it is a much 
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juſt before 


 TRIOSTEOSPER MU is com 0 
3 Middle of Erker End of Merch ; the wir the 


of this; the Roots muſt not be 
ſmall, - — —— ent their : 
ſtrong ; | t ally grows a 

Feet high, and the Flowers come pon 
the Wings of the Leaves, which being ſmal, 
make no great Figure in à Garden. However 
a few of the Plants may be allow d a Place ;* 
ſome moiſt wilderneſs Quarters, where they 
are not too much over-ſhaded by Trees. 
where they will thrive, and add to the 


Variety. 7 
perſeQts its Seeds in this Country 


Parted 


This Plant 4 oh 
every Tear; whi ſown in Autumn 

they are ripe, the Plants will come ui 

the following Spring ; by which a whole Year 

is ſaved. Theſe ſeedling Plants will not 

flower until the third Year; and then they 

ſeldom grow fo ſtrong as the older Plants, 


TRITICUM, Wheat. 
= this Article . added; 
I. TxrTicuM rum bexaſtychon. C. B. p. 
Six - row d 9 9 | g 

2. Txrrrcumn ſemine oblongo. C. B. P. 
grain d Wheat. * ** 
3. Tairicux ariftis x ow ſpic2 albi, 
C. B. P. White · ear d heat, with long 


wns. | 

The firſt of theſe Sorts of Wheat is not 
very common in Engiand at preſent. This 
has fix Rows of Grains to each Ear or Spike; 
but the Spikes are not ſo long as in ſome of 
the other Sorts: but it is much eſteem d 
for the Goodneſs of the Grain in Savoy, where 
it is chiefly cultivateee. | 

The ſecond Sort I have obſerved in ſome 
Parts of Kent, where it is by ſome Farmen 
cultivated. This produces. a» longer Grain 
than moſt other Sorts, but is not ſo full; and 
having more Chaff, is not ſo much eſteem d 
as ſome other Sorts. | 
The third Sort is ently cultivated in 
moſt Parts of England, and is eſteemed 2 
very hardy Sort of Corn. The Awns of this 
Sort are as long as thoſe of Rie; ſo that by 
unskilful Perſons it is frequently taken for it, 
while it is ſtanding on the Field. 

Of all the Sorts of Wheat now cultivated 
in this Country, the Cone Wheat is chiefly 
preferr'd, as being a larger Ear, and a fuller 
Grain, than any other Sort. Bur the Seeds of 
theſe Corns ſhould be annually changed ; for 
if they are ſown on the ſame Farm, where 
they are ſaved for ſome Years, they will 
not ſucceed ſo well as when the Seed is brought 


better Method to procure the Seeds from &- 
city, or ſome other Corn Country, than to ſow 
Engliſh Seeds. The Husbandmen in the Low 
Countries annually procure their Seed Wheat 
from Sicily, or the Iilands of the Archipelago ; 
which they find . thrives much better, and 
produces a finer Grain, and is alſo not ſo 
liable to Smut, as the Corn of their ow! 
ſaving. | 4 N 
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TRIOMFETTA,. 
The Characters are; | 1 
It bath a Flower tonfifting of ſeveral Petals, 
which are flaced circularly, and expand in 
form of a Roſe : . from whoſe Empalement ariſes 
the Pointal,, which afterward becomes a hard 


2 burry Fruit, incloſing four angular 


The . Species are; 

1. TxtonrETTA fructu echiuato racemoſo. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Triumfetta with a burry- 
branching Fruit. 2 

2. TatunfzgTTA frudtu echinato racemoſo, 
minor. Millar. Smaller Triumfetta, with a 
burry-branching Fruit. 
| The firſt of theſe Plants is very common 
in the Iſland of Jamaica, arid ſeveral other 
Parts of America ; but the ſecond Sort is more 
rare, being found in but few Places. The Seeds 
of this Kind were ſent to England by Mr. Ro- 
bert Millar, who diſcovered the Plant on the 
North Side of the Iſland of Jamaica. 


Theſe are both very tender Plants, ſo muſt - 


be preſerved in the warmeſt Stoves, otherwiſe 
they will not live thro the Winter in this Coun- 
try. They are propagated by Seeds, which 
muſt be ſown on, a Hot- bed early in the 
Spring; and when the Plants are come up, 

ſhoald be each tranſplanted into a ſepa- 
rate Pot filled with light freſh Earth, and 
then plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of 
Tanners-bark, and ſhaded from the Sun until 
they have taken new Root; after which Time 

muſt be treated in the ſame manner as 
hath been directed for other tender exotic 
Plants. During the Summer Seaſon the Plants 
may remain in this Hot - bed, but in Autumn 
they muſt be removed into the Stove, and 


plunged into the Bark- bed, obſerving to wa- 


ter them frequently; but in very cold Wea- 
ther it muſt not be given to them in large 
Quantities. If the Plants live thro* the Win- 
ter, they will flower the following June, ſo 
will ripen their Seeds in September; but the 
Plants may be continued two or three Years, 
provided they are carefully managed. 
The Flowers of theſe Plants are ſmall, and 
of a yellow Colour, ſomewhat like thoſe of 
Agrimony ; for which the Plant has been by 
ſome ranged under that Genus. Theſe Flowers 
are produced in Branches at the Extremity of 
the Shoots; bur as they are not very beautiful, 
ſo they are ſeldom preſerved but in ſuch Gar- 
dens, where Variety is chiefly intended. 
The firſt of theſe Sorts riſes to the Height 
of ſix or ſeven Feet, and the Stem becomes 


woody. Toward the Top it divides into ſeve- 


ral Branches, each of which produces a Spike 
or Bunch of Flowers. 'The Leaves. of this 
Sort are pretty large, and ſhap'd like thoſe 0 
the larger Mal vinda. | 


The ſecond Sort ſeldom riſes: more than 


three Feet high, and has ſmaller Leaves than 
the firſt, The Stem of this Sort is .woody, 
t it doth not branch ſo much as the former, 
2 is in every reſpect a mach leſs Plant than 
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ath a funnel-ſhaped Flower, confifting « 
five Leaves, which are faſtened to 2 — 
wbich is monopetalous, and divided into 5 
Parts at the Top: under the Flower-cup there 
are two Leaves, which join at the Bottom, and 
ſurround the Cup: from the Center of the Flowers 
cup ariſes the Pointal, which is divided into 
three Parts to the Bottom, and ſurrountled by 
five Stamina. This Pointal afterward becomes 
an almoſt ſpherical Fruit, which is divided into 
three Parts, and filled with roundiſh Seeds, 
which are faſtened to the Placenta by ſlender 
T breads. 
The Species are ; 

t. TouxneraA fruteſcens ulmiſolia. Plum: 
Nov. Gen. 15. Shrubby Turnera, with an 
Elm-leaf. | 82 8 

2. TuxN ERA fruteſcens, folio longiore & 
mucronato. Shrubby Turnera, with a longer 
pointed Leaf. 3 

'Theſe Plants are both of them Natives of 
the warm Parts of America. The firſt Species 
was found by Father Plumier in Martinico, 
who gave it the Name of Turnera, from Dr. 
Turner, a famous Engliſh Phyſician, who lived 
in. Queen Elizabeth's. Reign, and wrote a 
Herbal, in which he. has chiefly figured and 
deſcribed the uſeful Plane. 

The other Species was diſcovered by Sir 
Hans Sloane; Baronet, who has figured it in 
his Natural Hiftory of Jamaica, under the fol- 
lowing Name; Ciſtus urtice folio, fore luteo, 
vaſculis trigonis. But both theſe Sorts were 
obſerved by my late Friend Dr. William Houſ= 
toun, in ſeveral Parts of America. Theſe 
grow to the Height of five or fix Feet, and 
may be trained into regular Shrubs: they both _ 
produce yellow Flowers, which. come out at 
the Foot-ſtalks of the Leaves, and are conti- 
nued for at leaſt nine Months, which renders 
them worthy of a Place in the Stove, _ 

They may eaſily be propagated, by ſowing 
their Seeds on a Hot-bed early in the Spring; 
and when the Plants are come up two Inches 
high, they muſt be tranſplanted into ſmall 

Pots, and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners- 
bark, obſerving to water and ſhade them until 
they have taken Root ; after which 'Time they 
muſt be treated as hath been directed for the 
Guava's ; to which the Reader is deſired to 
turn, to avoid Repetition. The Seeds of theſe 
Plants will often fall into the Pots which are 
placed near them in the Stove ; which will 
grow, and ſoon furniſh Plants enough, after a 
Perſon is once poſſeſſed of them. 'Theſe Plants 
are too tender to live in the open Air in Eng- 
land; ſo they muſt be placed in the Bark-bed 
in the Stove ; where, during the Winter Sea- 
ſon, they muſt be kept warm, and frequently 
watered ; but in the Summer Seaſon they 
muſt have a great Share of Air, otherwiſe 
they will draw up tender, and not produce 
When the. Plants are grown pretty large, 
they: may be treated more hardily, by placing 
A244 them 


them in the dry Stove; where, if they are 
kept in a moderate Degree of Heat, they will 
thrive and flower very well. Thoſe who 
would ſave the Seeds of theſe Plants, muſt 
watch them carefully, becauſe, when they are 
ripe, they ſoon ſcatter, if they are not ga- 
thered. | | 


- 
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ALERIANA, Valerian. 

I o0 this Article muſt be added; 

. VALERIANA Alpina, foliis integris, ra- 
dice repente, inodora. Raii Hiſt. Alpine Vale- 
rian, with undivided Leaves, and a creeping 
Root, without Smell. 

2. VALERIANAa Alpina prima. C. B P. The 
firſt Alpine Valerian of Caſper Baubin. 

3. VALIERIANA Alpina altera. C. B. P. 
Another Alpine Valerian of Caſpar Baubin. 

4 VALERIANA Alpina, ſcrophulariæ folio. 
C. B. P. Alpine Valerian, with a figwort 
Leaf, 

5. VALERIANA montana, ſubrotundo folio. 
C. B. P. Mountain Valerian, with a roundiſh 
Leaf. 

6. VALERIANA Alpina nardo Celticæ ſimilis. 


CB. P. Alpine Valerian, reſembling the Cele 


tic Spikenard, 

J. VALERIANA Cretica, filipendule radice, 
Inft. R. H. Candy Valerian, with a drop- 
wort Root. 

8. VALERIANA Celtica. Inſt. R. H. Celtic 
Valerian, or Spikenard. 

9. VALERIANA marina anguſtifolia, five 
minor alba. Mor. Hiſt. Narrow-leav'd or ſmaller 
white Sea Valerian. 


10. VALERIANA Alpina minor. C. B. P. 


Smaller Alpine Valerian. 

it. VaLERIANA tuberoſa Imperati. Tourn. 
Cor. Tuberoſe-rooted Valerian of Imperatus. 
12, VALERIANA orientalis anguſtifolia, flo- 
ribus E radice Valeriane bortenſis. Tourn. Cor. 
Narrow-leav'd eaſtern Valerian, with the Flow- 
ers and Root of the Garden Valerian. 

13. VALERIANA orientalis, alliariæ folio, 
flore albo. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Valerian, with 
a ſauce-alone Leaf, and a white Flower. 

14. VALERIANA orientalis, fiſymbrii Mat- 
thioli folio. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Valerian, 
with a water-creſs Leaf. 

15. VALERIANA orientalis minima, fore 
Jeucopheo. Tourn. Cor. The leaſt eaſtern Va- 
lerian, with a whitiſh Flower. 

16. VALERIANA maxima Pyrenaica, caca- 
lie folio, D. Fagon. Inſt. R. H. The greateſt 
e Valerian, with a ſtrange coltsfoot 
Leaf. | | 

17. VALERIANA foliis calcitrape. C. B. P. 
Valerian with Leaves like thoſe of the Star- 
thiſtle. 3 

18. VaLtriana Luſitanica annua latifolia 
laciniata.- Inft. R. H. Broad jagged-leav'd an- 
nual Valeran of Portugal. ps 


common in ſeveral Parts of Germany, as alſo 
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19. VALERIANA bumilis Americana. fl. 
rotundo ſubtus argenteo. Plum. Dwarf aur 
can B with a round Leaf white under. 
neatn. 
Ihe firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, ſixth and 
tenth Sorts, grow on the Alps, from whence 
they have been procured by ſome curious Bo- 
taniſts, and are preſerved in their Gardens for 
Variety. Theſe are abiding Plants, which 
may be propagated by parting of their Roots 
The beſt Time to tranſplant theſe Plants, ang 
part their Roots, is ſoon after Michaelmas 
when their Leaves decay, that they may have 
good Rooting in the Ground before the q 
Weather comes on in the Spring ; otherwif, 
they will not flower ſtrong the following Sum- 
mer. All theſe Sorts ſhould be planted on 3 
ſtrong loamy Soil, and in a ſhady Situation: 
where they will thrive much better than on a 
light Earth, and in an open Situation, in which 
they will not live, unleſs they are duly watered 
in dry Weather. 

'The fifth Sort has been found on the Moun- 
tains in the North of England, but is very 


on the Alps and Pyrenean Mountains. 
Ihe ſeventh Sort grows in ſeveral Iſlands of 
the Archipelago, and alſo in Liguria: it is 
chiefly found on Hills and Mountains which 
are moiſt. The Roots of this Sort are as large 
as ſmall Walnuts, which hang from Dugs after 
the manner of Dropwort. Theſe Roots, when 
bruiſed, emit a Smell very like Spikenard. 

The eighth Sort is the true Spikenard, which 
is uſed in Medicine. 'This grows in great Plenty 
amongſt the Moſs, on the Tops of the Alps, 
where the Snow lies a great Part of the Year. 
Theſe Roots are taken up for Uſe in Auguf, 
when the Leaves decay, at which time they 
have the ſtrongeſt Scent. 

The eleventh Sort has alſo knobbed Roots, 
about as large as Walnuts, which have a Scent 
ſomewhat like Spikenard. This Sort has Leaves 
like thoſe of the ſmall Valerian, and the Flowers 
reſemble thoſe of the great Garden Sort, which 

ow about two Feet high. 
All theſe Sorts are very hardy Plants in re- 
ſpect to Cold; but they will not live in a dry 
light Soil, and an open Situation: therefore 
whoever is inclineable to cultivate them, ſhould 
plant them on a moiſt loamy Soil, on a North 
Border, where they may be intirely ſcreend 
from the Sun ; and in very dry Weather they 
myſt be conſtantly watered, otherwiſe they 
will not thrive. Theſe Sorts with knobby 
Roots ſhould not be often tranſplanted: if they 
are removed every third Year, it will be often 
enough; but then the Ground between the 
Roots ſhould be every Spring gently dug to 
looſen it, being careful not to cut or bruiſe. 
the Roots. Theſe Plants uſually flower in 
June, but they ſeldom produce good Seeds. 

The ninth Sort is not very common in the 
Fngliſh Gardens at preſent, This only differs 
from the Garden Valerian with white Flowers, 
in having narrow Leaves; ſo may be propa- 
gated in the ſame manner as hath been di- 
reed in the former Volume of the Dictionary, 


for the red and white Garden Valerian. It = 
alſo 


. e » 


alſo propagate itſelf by Seeds, if they are 
itted to ſcatter in a ſhady Situation, where 
the Plants will come up without any Care, and 
may be tranſplanted into large Borders, where 
they will make an agreeable Variety, and con- 
tinue a long time in flower, 
The twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth and fif- 
teenth Sorts, were diſcovered by Dr. Tourne- 


fort in the Levant, from whence their Seeds 


were {ent to Paris. Theſe are alſo hardy Plants, 
which will live in the open Air, and ſhould 
have a ſhady Situation, and be planted on a 
moiſt light Soil. 

The ſixteenth Sort is a Native of the Pyre- 
nean Mountains; but is preſerved in the Gar- 
dens of the Curious in Botany, for the ſake of 
Variety. This is a biennial Plant, ſo muſt be 

itted to ſcatter its Seeds, for a Supply of 
young Plants. I his Plant ſhould have a moiſt 
Soil, and a ſhady Situation ; where it will 
thrive, and produce good Seeds ; but if the 


Seeds are not ſown in Autumn, they ſeldom 


grow 3 ſo that when they ſcatter themſelves, 
they generally grow better than when they are 
ſown by Hand. This Sort riſes three Feet 
high, and has very broad Leaves; but the 
Flowers, being ſmall, make no great Appear- 
ance; and when their Seeds are ripe, the Plants 
ſoon after periſh. 

The ſeventeenth and eighteenth Sorts are 
annual Plants, which, if once introduced into 
a Garden, will ſcatter their Seeds, and main- 
tain their Situation. The Seeds of theſe Kinds 
will diſperſe themſclves to a great Diſtance 
by the Help of the Down which adheres to 
them; and often grow on Walls and Buildings, 
where they are ſtunted and ſmall ; but will 
flower and feed, whereby they will become 
errant Weeds ; notwithſtanding they decay as 
ſoon as their Seeds are ripe. 'Theſe two Sorts 
will grow on any Soil, or in any Situation ; 
but they will thrive beſt on a moiſt Soil, and 
ina ſhady Situation. Their Seeds muſt be 
ſown in Autumn, otherwiſe they ſeldom ſuc- 

The nineteenth Sort is a Native of the warm 
Parts of America, ſo is a tender Plant, and 
very rare in Europe; for the Seeds will not 


| 2 when kept long out of the Ground; but 


Id he ſown in Tubs of Earth abroad; and 
when the Plants are come up, they may be 
brought over to England. This Sort muſt be 
preſerved in a Stove; for it is too tender to live 
in the open Air in this Country. In Summer 
this Plant ſhould have a large Share of free 
Air, by opening the Glaſſes of the Stove in 
warm Weather; and muſt be frequently wa- 
tered, for it grows naturally on low marſhy 
Places, and requires a large Share of Water in 
hot Weather : but in Winter it muſt be kept 
warm, and have but little Water in very cold 
Weather. 


VALERIANELLA, Corn - fallet, or 
bs - lertice. l | 
To this Article muſt be added; 
I. VALERIANELLA ſemine umbilicato nudo 
rotundo. Mor. Umb. Corn ſallet with a round 
naked umbilicated Sced. 
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2. VALERTANELLA ſemine umbilicato uudo 
obJongo. Mor. Umb. Corn-ſallet with an ob- 
long naked umbilicated Seed. 

3. VALERIANELLA ſemine umbilicato bir- 
ſuto majore. Mor. Umb. Corn-ſallet with a 
larger hairy umbilicated Seed. * * 

4. VALERIANELLA ſemine ambilicato bir- 
ſuto minore. Mor. Umb. Corn-ſallet with a 
{ſmaller hairy umbilicated Seed. 

5. VALERTANELLA Cretica, fructu veſica- 
rio. Tourn. Cor. Candy Corr-lallet, with a 
bladder'd Fruit. 

6. VALERIANELLA Cornucopioides echinata. 
Inſt. R. H. Prickly Corn ſallet, reſembling a 
Helmet. 

7. VALERIANELLA orientalis, fructu parvo 

corniculato. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Corn-laller, 
with a ſmall horned Fruit. 
The four firſt Sorts are Varieties of the 
common Corn-ſallet, which are preſerved in 
ſome curious Botanic Gardens for the ſake of 
Variety. Theſe are all very hardy Plants, 
which, if permitted to ſcatter their Seeds, will 
come up in almoſt any Soil or Situation, and 
require no other Care but to keep them clear 
from Weeds. When they are not permitred 
to ſcatter their Seeds, they ſhould be ſown in 
Autumn ; otherwiſe the Seeds will often lie in 
the Ground till the following Autumn before 
they grow. 

The fifth and ſeventh Sorts were diſcovered 
by Dr. Tournefort in the Levant, from whence 
he ſent their Seeds to the Royal Garden art 
Paris; which have ſince been communicated to 
many curious Perſons in England. Theſe are 
very hardy Plants, which may be propagated 
by Seeds, in the ſame manner as the other 
Sorts; and if they are permitted to ſcatter 
their Seeds, will come up, and require no other 
Care, but to keep them clear from Weeds. 

The ſixth Sort produces Tufts of red Flow- 
ers, which are ſhaped like a Helmet; and 
make a pretty Appearance when blown, 
This is alſo a hardy Plant, and may be pro- 
pagated in the ſame manner as the other 
Sorts. 


VANILLA. 

The Characters are; 

It hath an anomalous Flower, canſiſting of fix 
Leaves, ue of which are placed in a circular 
Order, and the other, which occupies the Middle, 
is concave, The Empalement afterward be- 
comes a borned ſoft fleſby Fruit, filled with very 
{mall Seeds. | 

The Species are ; 

1. VANILLA flore viridi & albo, fructu ni- 
greſcente. Plum. Nov. Gen. Vanilla with a 
green and white Flower, and a blackiſh Fruit. 


2. VANILLA fore violaceo, fructu breviori 


rubro. Plum. Nov. Gen. Vanilla with a vio- 
let=colour'd Flower, and a ſhort red Fruit. 
3. VANILLA fore albo, fructu breviors co- 


rallino. Plum. Nov. Gen. Vanilla with a white 


Flower, and a ſhort coralline Fruit. | 
The Fruit of theſe Plante is called by the 
Spaniards in America, Vanilla, or Vinello, and 
is much uſed by them to ſcent their Chocolate. 
It is the firſt Species here mentioned, which is 
chiefly 
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chiefly eſtecmed. This grows plentifully in 
the Bay of Campechy, in the Weſt-Indies ; 
where they are uſually ſold for about Three- 
pence each Fruit, Engliſh Money. 

The other two Sorts are found jn ſeveral 
Parts of America, where they always grow in 
low marſhy Places under Trees, and faſten 
themſelves to the Trunks of the Trees, and 
are thereby ſupported. The Fruit of theſe 
Kinds are rarely uſed, being of little Value ; 
but the other Sort is often brought into Europe, 
and fold by the Druggiſts. 

The Method of gathering and preparing of 
this Fruit for Uſe is little known to the Euro- 
peans, being manufactured by the Indians, 
who ſell it very cheap to the Spaniards. How- 
ever, I ſhall ſubjoin an Account which I re- 
ceived from an intelligent Perſon, who had re- 
fided in the Spaniſh Ii eſt- Indies for ſome time; 
but ſhall firſt deſcribe the Plant, with its Man- 
ner of Growth, and how it may be propagated 
in the warm Parts of America. 

The Plant which produces the Fruit called 
Vanilla or Banilla, by the Spaniards, hath a 
trailing Stem, ſomewhat like common [vy, 
which faſtens itſelf to whatever Tree grows 
near it, by ſmall Fibres, which are produced at 
every Joint, which faſten to the Bark of the 
Tree, and by which the Plants are often nou- 
riſhed, when they are cut or broken off from 
the Root a conſiderable Height from the 
Ground, in like manner as the Ivy is often 
ſeen in England. The Leaves are as Jarge as 
thoſe of the common Laurel, but are not quite 
ſo thick: theſe are produced alternately at 
every Joint, (which are fix or ſeven Inches 
aſunder) and are of a lively green Colour on 
the upper Side, but are of a paler Green un- 
derneath. 'The Stems of theſe Plants ſhoot 
into many Branches, which faſten themſelves 
alſo to the Branches of the Trees ; by which 
means they riſe to the Height of eighteen or 
twenty Feet, and ſpread quite over ſome of 
the ſmaller Trees, to which they are joined. 
The Flowers are of a greeniſh yellow Colour, 
mixed with white; which, when fallen, are 
. ſucceeded by the Fruit, which are fix or ſeven 
Inches long. 

This Sort, which is manufactured, grows not 
only in the Bay of Campechy, but alſo at Car- 
thagena, at the Caraccas, Honduras, Darien 
as Cayan ; at all which Places, the Fruit are 
gathered and preſerved : but is rarely found in 
any of the Engliſh Settlements in America at 
preſent, tho it might be eaſily carried thither 
and propagated ; for the Shoots of theſe Plants 
are full of Juice, ſo may be eaſily tranſported ; 
becauſe they will continue freſh out of the 
Ground for ſeveral Months. I had ſome 
Branches of this Plant, which were gathered 
by Mr. Robert Millar at Campechy, and ſent 
over between Papers by way of Sample: theſe 
had been ar leaſt four Months gathered, when 
I received them; and upon opening of the Pa- 
pers, I found the Leaves rotten, with the 


Moiſture contained in them, and the Paper 


vas alſo periſhed with it; but the Stems ap- 
pear'd freſh: upon which I planted ſome of 


fit for gathering ; for they 


them in ſmall Pots, and plunged them 

Hot-bed of 'Tanners-bark ; where they ſoon 
put out Leaves, and ſent forth Roots from 
their Joints. But as theſe Plants naturally 
faſten themſelves to the Stems of the Trees. 
ſo it is with great Difficulty they are kept 
alive, when they have not this Aſſiſtance: 
therefore whoever would preſerve any of 
theſe Plants in Europe, ſhould plant them in 
Tubs of Earth, near the Stem of ſome vigo- 
rous American Tree, which requires a Stoye 

and can bear a great deal of Water ; becauſe 
the Vanilla's muſt be plentifully watered in 
the Summer Scaſon, otherwiſe they will not 
thrive. They require alſo to be ſhaded from 
the Sun by 'Trees ; ſo that if theſe are planted 
at the Foot of the Hernandia, or Facł-· in- a- Boa, 
whoſe Leaves are very large, and afford a good 
Shade, they will ſucceed better than when they 
are expoſed in ſingle Pots alone; and as thele 
Plants require the ſame Degree of Heat in 
Winter, ſo they will agree well together. 

When theſe Plants are deſigned for Propa- 
gation in the warm Parts of America, there is 
nothing more required than to make Cuttings 
of about three or four Joints in Length, which 
ſhould be planted cloſe to the Stems of Trees, 
in low marſhy Places; and to keep down other 
troubleſome Plants, which if permitted to 
grow about the Cuttings before they are well 
rooted, would over-bear and deſtroy them : 
but after they are eſtabliſhed, and have faſten- 
ed their Shoots to the Stems of the Trees, they 
are not in much Danger of being injured by 
neighbouring Plants; tho' when the Ground 
is kept clear from Weeds, the Plants will be 
much better nouriſhed. 

Theſe Plants do not produce Flowers until 
they are grown ſtrong, ſo that the Inhabitants 
affirm, that it is ſix or ſeven Years from the 
Planting to the Time of their bearing Fruit, 
But when they begin to flower and fruit, they 
continue for ſeveral Years bearing, and this 
without any Culture; and as it is a Commo- 
dity which bears a good Price, it is well 
worth Cultivating in ſeveral of the Engliſv 
Settlements, eſpecially as they will grow in moilt 
woody Places, where the Land is not clear'd 
from Timber. 

The Method uſed to prepare the Fruit, is, 
when it turns of a yellow Colour, and begins 
to open, to gather it and lay it in ſmall Heaps 
to ferment two or three Days, in the ſame 
manner as is practiſed for the Cocoa or Choco- 
late Pods. Then they ſpread them in the Sun 
to dry, and when they are about half dried, 
they flat them with their Hands, and after- 
wards rub them over with the Oil of Palms 
Chriſti, or of the Cocoa: then they expoſe 
them to the Sun again to dry, and afterward 
they rub them over with Oil a- ſecond time; 
then they put them in ſmall Bundles, cover- 
ing them with the Leaves of the Indian-Recd 
to preſerve them. | 

Theſe Plants produce but one Crop of Fruit 
in a Year, which is commonly ripe in May, 
do not let them 
mature, 
becauſe 


F 
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remain on the Plants to be perfectly 
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8. Verbascum Gracum fruticoſum, folio 


when they are about half changed yellow, they ſiuuato candidifſimo. Tourn. Cor. Shrubby Mul- 


eſteem them better for keeping, than when 
they are nag to a dark brown Colour ; at 
which time the Fruit ſplits, and ſhews a great 
Quantity of {ſmall Seeds, which are incloſed 


lein af Greece, with a very white indented 


9. VexBAscuM orjentale maximum candi-, 
diſſimum, ramis candelabrum amulantibus. Touru. 


within it. While the Fruit is green, it affords Cor. The greateſt and whiteſt eaſtern Mul- 


no remarkable Scent; but as it ripens, it lein; with Branches reſembling a Candleſtick. 
10. VER BASCUM orientale, conyze folio, flote 
micante, e ferrugineo ad aureum colorem ver- 
ente. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Mullein, with a 
ea-bane Leaf, and a ſhining Flower, from an 
iron inclining to, a gold Colour. . 2 
11. VERBASCUM orientale, betonice folio, 
flore magno. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Mullein, 


emits a moſt grateful aromatic Odour. When 
the Fruit begins to open, the Birds attack 
them, and devour all the Seeds very greedily, 
but do not eat any other Part of the Fruit: 
The Fruit which are brought to Europe, 
are of a dark brown Colour, about fix Inches 
long, and ſcarce an Inch broad ; are wrinkled 


on the Outſide, and full of a vaſt Number of with a Betony-leaf, and a larger Flower. 

black Seeds like Grains of Sand, of a pleaſant 12. Vexzascum orientale anguſto oblongo 

Smell, like Balſam of Per. folio. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Mullein, with an 
This Fruit is only uſed in England, as an oblong and narrow Leaf. | | clan 

Ingredient in Chocolate, to which it gives a 13. VexBascuM orientale, foliis ſubrotundis 


pleaſant Flavour. But the Spaniſh Phyficians candidiſſimis. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Mullein, 
in America uſe it in Medicine, and eſteem it with roundiſh white Leaves. | 


grateful to the Stomach and Brain, for expel- 
ling of Wind, to provoke Urine,to reſiſt Poiſon, 
and cure the Bite of venomous Animals. - 

As this Plant is fo eaſily propagated 
Cuttings, it is very ſtrange, that the Inhabi- 
tants of America ſhould negle& to cultivate 
it, eſpecially as it is an Ingredient in Choco- 
late, which is ſo much drank all over America ; 
but as the Engliſh have in a manner quite 
neglected the Culture of the Cocoa, it is no 
wonder they ſhould negle& this; fince the 


former was cultivated in great Plenty by the 


The fix firſt-mentioned Sorts are very hardy 
Plants, which grow wild in ſeveral Parts of 
Europe, but are preſerved in the Gardens of 


by curious Botaniſts for the ſake of Variety. 


The ſeventh Sort grows in the Hand of 
Crete in the Archipelago, where it riſes to the 
Height of three Feet, - having a woody Stem ; 
and divides into many Branches, which are 


armed with Thorns towards their Extremities, 


The Leaves are oblong, narrow, and ſinuated 
like thoſe of the Vild Rocket, but are very 
white and woolly. The Flowers are produced 


Spaniards in Famaica, while that Ifland re- near the Extremity of the Branches, which 
mained in their Poſſeſſion; ſo that the Engliſh are of a yellow Colour, reſembling thoſe of 
had an Example before them, if they would the IYall-flower ; from whence ſome Authors 


have followed it: whereas the Vanilla was not have named it Leucoium ſpinoſum, i. e. prickly 
found growing there; and therefore it is not Gilliflower. _ | 


to be ſuppoſed, that the Perſons who were fo The eighth Sort is very like the ſeventh, 


indolent, as to quit the Culture of many va- which is deſcribed in the former Volume 
luable Plants then growing on the Spot, ſhould of the Gardeners Dictionary; but Dr. Tourne- 
be at the Trouble of introducing any new fort, who found thisin the Archipelago, thinks 
Plants. it to be different, becauſe it has not degene- 


VER BASCUM, Mullein. other Sort commonly will do, when it has 
To this Article muſt be added; been cultivated two or threeYears in a Garden. 
1. VERBASCUM fe@mina, flore luteo 0. This Sort ſeldom continues longer than two 
9 B. P. Female Mullein, with a large yellow or three Years before the Roots periſh. * 
ower. | 
2. VER BASCUM anguſtifolium ramoſum, fore thirteenth Sorts, were diſcovered by Dr. 
aureo, folio craſſiore. 7 B. Branching narrow- Tournefort in the Levant; from whence he 
leav d Mullein, with a golden Flower, and a ſent their Seeds to the Royal Garden at Paris. 
thicker Leaf. All theſe Sorts are hardy enough to thrive in 
3. VERBASCUM foliis viridibus, annuum, flo- the open Air in England, provided they are 
ribus Iuteis. H. L. Annual Mullein, with ſown on a dry undunged Soil; for when the 
green Leaves, and yellow Flowers. grow on a moiſt Soil, their Roots are ſabje& 
4. Ver BAscUM m#igrum Dioſcoridis. Lob. to rot in the Winter; and if the Ground is 
Icon. Black Mullein of Dioſcorides. enriched with Dung, it cauſes the Plants to 


5. VexBasScuM Alpinum perenne nigrum, grow ſo rank in Autumn, that they are in 


fore albo, ſtaminibus purpureis. HR. Par. Black 


rated in the Royal Garden at Paris, as the 


The ninth, tenth, - eleventh, twelfth' and 


perennial Mullein of the Alps, with a white 
Flower, and purple Chives. | 
6. VeRBAsCUM ramoſum, floribus albis par- 


vis. Mor. H. R. Bleſ. Blanching Mullein, 


with ſmall white Flowers. 


7. VERBAsCUuM Creticum [pinoſum frute- 
ſcens. Tourn. Cor. Shrubby and thorny Mul- 


lein of Crete. 
Vol. IL 


Danger of being deſtroyed by hard Froſt. 

All theſe Plants. are propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown on a Bed of light freſh 
Earth, in an open Situation. The beſt Time 
to ſow theſe Seeds, is in Autumn, ſoon after 
they are ripe; when they will more certainly 
grow, than if they are ſown in the Spring : 
and when they are ſown early in the Autumn, 


the Plants will flower the following Summer, 
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by which there will be a Year ſaved. Theſe 
Seeds ſhould be ſown in Drills, which ſhould 


be made about eighteen Inches aſunder, be- 
cauſe it will be proper to let ſome of the 
Plants remain to flower in the Seed-bed, where 
they will grow much ſtronger than thoſe which 
are tranſplanted ; when the Plants come up, 


they ſhould be kept clean from Weeds; and 


about Michaeimas ſome of the Plants ſhould 
be carefully drawn out, where they grow too 
cloſe together, which may be tranſplanted out 
into a Nurſery-bed to get Strength ; and after- 
ward they may be removed and planted about 
in Wilderneſs Quarters; where (if they are 
not too much over-ſhaded by Trees) they will 
thrive and flower very well, and make an 
agreeable Variety. 'Thoſe Plants which are 
left in the Seed-beds to flower, ſhould be 
ſingled out to a Foot or more Diſtance in the 
Rows; otherwiſe they will not have Room to 
ſpread. 

There are very few of the Mulleins which 
are planted in Gardens for Ornament ; becauſe 
ſeveral of the Sorts grow wild in Eng/and, for 
which Reaſon many Plants are rejected, and 
meaner Sorts are cultivated, becauſe they are 
more rare: but in large Gardens, where there 
are many Wilderneſs Quarters, theſe Plants 
are very proper Furniture, becauſe they re- 
quire very little Care to cultivate them, and 
they continue a long time in Flower; and tho 
they do not make ſo fine an Appearance as 
ſome other Plants, yet for the agreeable 
Scent of their Flowers, which reſemble the 
Violets, they deſerve a Place much better 
than many other Plants which are cultivated 
in Gardens. 

The ſeventh Sort being tenderer than any 
of the others, ſome of the Plants ſhould be 
planted in Pots, filled with freſh light Earth, 
that they may be ſheltered under a Hot-bed 
Frame in Winter, where they ſhould have as 
much free Air as poſſible in mild Weather, 
and covered only in very hard Froſt. The 
other Plants may be planted on a dry Soil in 
a warm Situation, where they will endure 
the Cold of our ordinary Winters very well. 


VERBENA, Vervain. 
To this Article muſt be added ; 
t. VER BENA tenuifolia. C. B. P. Narrow- 
leav'd Vervain. 


2. VERBENA urticæ folio longiore ſerrato. 


Houſt. American Vervain, with a longer ſawed 
Nettle-leaf. 

3. VEexBENA Bonarienſis altiſſima, Ilaven- 
dule Canarienſis ſpica multiplici. Hort. Elth, 
The talleſt Vervain of Buenos Ayres, with 
many Spikes reſembling the Canary La- 
vendar. 

4 VexBENA Carolinienſis, me liſſæ folio aſpe- 
ro. Hort. Elth. Carolina Vervain, with a 
rough Balm-leaf. 

5. Vex BENA Mexicana,tracheliifolio, fructu 
aparines. Hort. Elth. Mexican Vervain, with 
a throatwort Leaf, and a Fruit like Gooſe- 

I 
5" The firſt Sort here mentioned is equally 


as hardy as the common Vervain, from which 


VE 
it only differs in having narrower Leaves; ſo 
is never admitted in Gardens, unleſs for "the 
ſake of Variety. 

The ſecond Sort was diſcovered by the late 
Dr. William Houſtoun in Famaica, from whence 
he ſent the Seeds into England. This is a bi. 
ennial Plant, which commonly periſhes ſoon 
after it has perfe&ed its Seeds. 

The third Sort was brought from Buenos 
Ayres. This Plant grows to the Height of five 
or fix Feet or more, and produces its Flowers 
at the Extremity of the Branches in man 
flender Spikes, which are placed cloſe together, 
ſomewhat like the Canary Lavendar. Theſe 
Flowers are ſmall, and of a blue Colour. 

The fourth Sort is a Native of Carling. 
This is a mach humbler Plant, for it rarely 
riſes above two Feet and a half high. This 
produces its Flowers in Spikes like the common 
Sort. 

The fifth Sort was brought from Mexicy, 
This commonly grows about three Feet high 
or more and generally produces three Spikes 
from a Joint at the Extremity of the Branches. 
The Flowers are Male and Female on the tame 
Spike. The female Flowers produce their 
Seeds covered with the Empalement, which 
{wells into a roundiſh Form, ſo as to appear 
ſomewhat like the Seeds of Gooſe-graſs or 
Clivers. 

The ſecond, third and fifth Sorts, are tender 
Plants, which may be propagated by Seeds, 
and ſhould be ſown on a Hot-bed early in the 
Spring ; but when the Plants are come up, 
they muſt have a good Share of free Air ad- 
mitted to them in warm Weather ; otherwiſe 
they will draw up too weak: they muſt allo 
be often refreſhed with Water. When the Plants 
have obtained ſome Strength, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted on another moderate Hot-bed, 
obſerving to ſhade them until they have taken 
new Root; after which time they muſt have 
Air and Moiſture in warm Weather in great 
Plenty, which will ſtrengthen the Plants. 
About the Beginning of June, the Plants 
ſhould be carefully taken up with Balls of 
Earth to their Roots, planted into Pots filled 
with freſh light Earth, and then plunged into 
a very moderate Hot-bed, where they ſhould 
be ſcreened from the Sun until they have 
taken new Root; and then they ſhould be 
inured to the open Air by Degrees ; for in 7uly 
they may be removed out of the Hot-bed, 
and placed in a warm ſheltered Situation, 
where they may remain till the Middle or 
latter End of September, when they muſt be 
removed into the Stove; where, if they have 
a moderate Degree of Warmth in Winter, and 
are duly ſupplied with Water, the Plarits may 
be preſerved, and the following Summer they 
will produce Flowers; and if the Seaſon proves 
favourable, they will perfect their Seeds in 
Autumn. 

The third Sort is much more hardy than 
thoſe laſt-mentioned, ſo may be ſown on a 
Bed of light Earth in a warm Situation, about 
the Middle of March ; and when the Plants 
are come up, they muſt be conſtantly kept 
clean from Weeds, until they are ſtrong 

enough 
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enough to tranſplant ; when they muſt be 
carefully raken up, and ſome of them planted 
into ſmall Pots filled with freſh light Earth, 


and placed in a ſhady Situation, until they have 


taken new Root: then they may be placed in 
an open Situation with other hardy exotic 
Plants, where they may remain during the 
gummer Seaſon ; but in Winter they muſt be 
ſheltered from ſevere Froſt. The other Plants 
may be planted in a warm Border, where they 
will endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters 
without Covering, but in hard Winters theſe 
are ſometimes deſtroyed ; for which Reaſon, 
it will be proper to have ſome of the Plants in 
Pots, in order to preſerve the Kind. This 
Sort lowers and produces good Seeds in this 
Country, but the Roots ſeldom continue above 
twa or three Years. 


VERONICA, Speedwell, or Fluellin. 
To this Article muſt be added ; : 

1, VERONICA mas repens Pyrenaica, folio 
longiori glabro. Schol. Bot. Male creeping 178 
renean Speedwell, with a longer ſmooth Leaf. 

2. VERONICA mas erecta. C. B. P. Male 
upright Speedwell. | 

3. VERONICA ſpicata, fore purpureo. Mor. 
Hort. Reg. Blæſ. Spiked Speedwell, with a 
purple Flower. | 
4. VERONICA ſpicata minor. C. B. P. Smaller 
ſpiked Speed well. 

5. VERONICA Alpina fruteſcens. C. B. P 
Shrubby Speed well of the Alpss 

6. VeRoNICA Alpina fruticans, ſerpilli mi- 
noris folio circinato. Pluk. Phyt. Shrubby 
Speedwell of the Alps, with a round leſſer Mo- 
ther-of-Thyme-leaf. 

7. VeroNICA frateſcens durior, oblongo cha- 
mædryos folio, Patavina. Bocce. Muſ. Harder 
ſhrubby Speedwell of Padua, with an oblong 
Germander-leaf. 

8. Veronica Auſtriaca foliis tenuiſſim? Ia- 
ciniatis. Inſt. R. H. Auftrian Speedwell, with 
Leaves finely jagged. | 

9. VERONICA maxima. Lugd. The greateſt 
Speedwell, or falſe Germander. heh 

Io. VERONICA maxima Pyrenaica, non ra- 


| moſa. Inſt. R. H. The greateſt unbranched 


Speedwell of the Pyrenean Mountains, 

11. VERONICA major fruteſcens altera. Mor. 
Hift. Another greater ſhrubby Speedwell, or 
falſe Germander. 

12. VERONICA ſupina, facie teucrii pratenſis. 


Lob. Icon. Low Speedwell, with the Face of 


Meadow-germander. 

13. VERONICA VJongifolia Virginiana alti(ſi- 
ma, foliis ternis profunde ſerratis caulem am- 
plexantibns, ſpicd multiplici cœruled. Royen. 
The talleſt long-leav'd Virginian Speedwell, 
vith deeply-ſawed Leavesembracing the Stalks, 
and many Spikes of blue Flowers. 

14. VERONICA minor anguſtifolia ramoſfior 
& procumbens, Mor. Hiſt. Oxon. Small narrow- 
leav'd branching and trailing Speedwell. 

Is. VERONICA aquatica major, folio ſubro- 
undo. Mor. Hiſt. Greater Water Speedwell, 


with a roundiſh Leaf, commonly called Brook- 


lime, 
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16. Vero CA agquatica, anguſtiore folio. 


Inſt. R. H. Narrow-leav'd Water Speed ell; 


or FR. 7G EA -A4 85 
17. VtrxonICA aquatica minor, folio ſubro- 
tundo. Inſt. R. H. Leſſer Water Speedwell, 
with a roundiſh Leaf. RR hs. as 
18. VERONICA aquatica major, folio oblango. 
Mor. Hift. Greater Water Speedwell or Brook- 
lime, with an oblong Leaf. hs act, 
19. VERONICA aquatica minor, folio ob- 
longo. Mor. Hiſt. Small Water Speedwell, with 
an oblong Leaf. 9 i 
20. VEroNICA Conſtantinopolitana incana, 
chamedryos folio. Tourn. Cor. Hoary Speed- 
well of Conſtantinople, with a Germander-leaf. 
21. VERONICA orientalis, foliis bederg ter- 
reſtris, fore magno. Tourn. Cor, Eaſtern Speed- 
well, with Ground-ivy-leaves, and a large 
Flower. | p gas 
22. VERONICA orientalis erocta, gentiane lla 
foliis. Journ. Cor. Upright eaſtern Speedwell, 
with ſmall Gentian- leaves. | WE eons” 
23. VERONICA orientalis elatior, gentianells 
foliis, flore majore albido, Tourn. Taller 
eaſtern Speedwell, with ſmall Gentian-leaves, 
and a larger white Flower. | 
24. VERONICA orientalis minima, folits Ja- 
ciniatis. Tourn. Cor. The leaſt eaſtern Speed- 
well, with jagged Leaves. 
25. VERONICA orientalis, telephii folio. Tourn. 
Cor. Eaſtern Speedwell, with an Orpine-leaf. 
26. VERONICA major fruteſcens altera, fo- 
liis conftanter & eleganter variegatis. Boerh, 
Ind. alt. The other great ſhrubby Speedwell, 
with Leaves conſtantly and beautifully varie- 
ated. 
, 2). VERONICA Americana erecta, foliis gra- 
mineis, floribus ex foliorum alis. Houſt. Up- 
right American Speedwell, with graſs Leaves, 
and Flowers coming out of the Wings of th 
Leaves. | 
28. VErONICA fruticoſa erecta dulcis, bex- 
angulari caule, flore dilute cœruleo. Sloan, Cat. 
Wild Liquoriſh, or Sweet- weed. 
29. VERONICA caule bexangulari, foliis ſa- 
tureiæ ternis ſerratis. Sloan. Cat. Speedwell 


with an hexangular Stalk, and ſaw'd Savory - 


Leaves growing by 'Threes. | 

30, VERONICA quæ ſcordium maritimum, 
fruticoſum procumbens fore cœruleo. Sloan. Cat. 
Houſt. Shrubby trailing maritime Speedwell, 
or Scordium, with a blue Flower. 

The fourteen Sorts which are firſt men- 
tioned, are very hardy abiding Plants, and may 
be propagated either by Seeds, or parting of 
their Roots. If propagated by Seeds, che 
ſhould be ſown on an open Bed of freſh Eart] 
in March, and in April the Plants will come up, 
when they muſt be kept clear from Weeds; 
and if the Seaſon ſhould prove very dry, if 
they are watered two or three times a Week, 
it will cauſe them to make a great Progreſs. 
Where the Plants come up too cloſe together, 


ſome of them ſhould be drawn up, and tranſ- 


planted into Nurſery-beds, where they ſhould 
be ſhaded and watered until they have taken 
new Root ; and then they will require no far- 


ther Care, but to keep them clean from Weeds 


until 
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until Mie baelmas, when they will be fit to 
tranſplant out where they are deſigned to re: 
main for good. All theſe Sorts are very pro- 
per to plant on the Side of floping Banks, or 
in wilderneſs Quarters under Trees, where 
they will flower a long time, and make an 
agreeable Variety. 

The thirteenth Sort is a Plant of largerGrowth 
than the others: this commonly riſes four or 
five Feet high, if it is planted on a good Soil; 
and produces ſine Spikes of blue Flowers, which 
in a cool Seaſon, or when they grow on a 
moiſt Soil, and in a ſhady Situation, will con- 
tinue in Beauty a long time; for which it may 
deſerve a Place in every good Garden. 

Theſe Plants may alſo be propagated by 
parting of their Roots, which may be done 
every third Year ; for if they are too often 
parted, or divided into ſmall Heads, they will 
not make any Figure, becauſe when they have 
not a Number of Stems, ſo as to form a good 
Bunch, they are ſoon paſt their Beauty, and 
have but a mean Appearance. The Time 
to part theſe Roots is at Michaelmas, that they 
may be well rooted again before Winter ; for 
when they are removed in the Spring, they 
ſeldom flower ſtrong the ſame Year, eſpecially 
if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry. 'Thoſe Sorts 
which grow pretty tall, are very proper to 
plant under large Trees, in open wilderneſs 
Quarters; but thoſe trailing Branches are fit 
for the Sides of 'Banks, or irregular ſhady 
Slopes, where they will make an agreeable 
Variety. 

The fifteenth Sort is uſed in Medicine, be- 
ing accounted a very good Antiſcorbutic; it 
is ſtiled Becabunga in the Diſpenſatory, and 
in Bngliſp Brookiime. It is very common in 
ſtanding Waters, in moſt Parts of England, ſo 
is ſeldom admitted into Gardens, | 

The fixteenth, ſeventeenth, eighteenth 
and nineteenth Sorts, grow in ſtanding Waters, 
O are only preſerved in ſome Botanic Gardens 
for the ſake of Variety. 'Theſe may be eaſily 
propagated by taking the Plants from the 
Places of their natural Growth, and putting 
them on the Surface of ſhallow ſtanding Wa- 
ters, where they will ſoon ſtrike out their Roots, 
and multiply exceedingly. 

The other fix Sorts next mentioned were 
diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in the Levant, 
from whence he ſent their Seeds to the Royal 
Garden at Paris: theſe are all of them hardy 
Plants, ſo will thrive in the open Air. They 
may be propagated by Seeds in the ſame man- 
ner as the Sorts above-mentioned, and deſerve 
a Place in good Gardens for their Variety. 

The twenty-ſixth Sort is preſerved in Gar- 
dens for the ſake of its beautiful variegated 
Leaves, which make a pretty Appearance in 
the Winter. This may be propagated by 
parting of the Roots, or from Slips taken off 
in the Spring, and planted in a ſhady Border, 
which if duly watered, will take Root; and the 
Mic baelmas following they may be tranſplanted 


where they are deſigned to remain. 
The twenty-ſeventh Sort was diſcovered by 


the late Dr. Honſtoun at La Vera Cruz, from 
TO 
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whence he ſent the Seeds to England. Thi, 
is a low annual Plant, which ſeldom riſes aboye 
four or five Inches high. The Flowers are pro- 
duced from the Wings of the Leaves, and are 
very ſmall and white. This grows on ſandy 
Ground, where the Seeds ſcatter, and the Plants 
come up in plenty. 

 Thetwenty-eighth, twenty-ninth and thir- 
tieth Sorts, grow plentifully in the Iſland of 

amaica, from whence they have been brought 
into Europe, and are preſerved in ſeveral curi- 
ous Botanic Gardens, for the ſake of Variety. 
All theſe being Plants natural to hot Countries 
are too tender to thrive in the open Air in 
England fo their Seeds ſhould be ſown on a 
Hot-bed early in the Spring; and when come 
up, each Plant ſhould be tranſplanted into a 
ſeparate ſmall Pot, and plunged into a mode. 
rate Hot-bed of Tanners- bark, obſerving to 
ſhade them they have taken new Root ; 
and then they may be treated in the ſame 
manner as is directed for the Samoloides, with 
which Management they will flower, and per. 
fect their Seeds in England. 

I cannot omit mentioning the Virtues of the 
common Speedwell, which have cauſed it to 
be in great Requeſt of late. It is found an 
excellent Remedy for the Gout, and all Rhey. 
matic Diſorders. The Method is to make a Tea 
of the dried Herb, the Quantity to be uſed is 
about a quarter of an Ounce, from which four 
common Diſhes of Tea may be drawn: theſe 
are to be drank every Morning, until the Pa- 
tient finds Relief. 'To this ſome add the dried 
Herbs of Bog-bean and Ground-pine, which 
they mix in equal Quantities, and make a Tea 
of them, from which many Perſons have re- 
ceived great Benefit. 


1 VIBUR NUM, Way: faring, or Pliant Mealy 
ree. 
To this Article muſt be added ; 

1. VI BUR NUM Carolinianum, floribus pur- 
puraſcentibus ex alis foliorum. Carolina Way- 
faring tree, with purpliſn Flowers, coming out 
from the Wings of the Leaves. 

2. VI BUR NU Americanum latifolium, fri- 
bus albis, ramulis tomentoſis. Broad-leav d 
AmericanWay-faring-tree, with white Flowers, 
and woolly Branches. 

The firſt Sort grows plentifully in South Ca- 
rolina and Georgia, from whence the Seeds have 
been brought to England. 'This riſes to the 
Height of eight or nine Feet, and divides into 
many Branches near the Ground. The Leaves 
which are produced by Pairs, are ſomewhat 
like thoſe of the European Kind. The Flowers 
are produced in ſmall Umbels from the Wings 
of the Leaves, which are of a purpliſh Colour. 
Theſe are rarely ſucceeded by Fruit in England, 
becauſe it is generally late in Summer before 
the Flowers appear; ſo that if the Autumn is 
not very favourable, the Flowers fall off with- 
out producing Seeds. 

This Plant is hardy enough to live abroad 
in the open Air in England, provided it 1s 


| planted in a ſheltered Situation; for as it na- 


turally grows in Woods, where it is * 
om 
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VI 
from Cold by taller Trees, ſo if it is placed in 
an open Situation, it is often injured by ſevere 
Proſts. It is commonly propagated by Seeds, 
vhich are procured from the Countries of its 
natural Growth : they ſhould be ſown in Pots 
filled with freſh Earth early in the Spring, and 
then plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark. 
Theft Pots muſt be conſtantly watered every 
other Day, or at leaſt twice a Week, accord- 
ing as the Earth dries; for if it is not kept 
pretty moiſt, the Seeds will remain a long 
time in the Ground, before they vegetate. 
When the Plants come up, they muſt be kept 
clean from Weeds, and in warm Weather 
ſhould have a large Share of Air admitted to 
them, otherwiſe they will draw up very weak. 
'They muſt alſo be duly watered, for na- 
turally grow on moiſt Places, and are pretty 
droughty Plants. About the middle of June, 


they muſt be inured to the open Air by De- 


grees. In Fuly the Pots ſhould be taken out 
of the Hot-bed, and placed in a ſheltered Si- 
tuation in the open Air; where they may re- 
main till Octeber, when the Pots ſhould be 
placed under a common Hot- bed Frame, where 
the Plants may be covered in froſty Weather; 
but when the Weather is mild, they ſhould be 
expoſed as much as poſſible. This Plant ſheds 
its Leaves in Autumn; and the latter End of 
March, or the Beginning of April, it puts out 
new Leaves ; ſo ſhould be tranſplanted, juſt 
before the Buds begin to come out. Some of 
them ſhould be planted into ſeparate ſmall 
Pots filled with freſh light Earth; and the 
others may be put into a warm Border of 
freſh light Earth, where they may remain two 
Years to get Strength; and then they may be 
removed to the Places where they are deſigned 
to remain. Thoſe which are potted, ſhould 
be plunged into an old Bed of Tanners-bark, 
and covered either with Mats or Glaſſes, until 
they have taken new Root; and then they may 
be placed in the open Air with other hardy 
Exotics, where they may remain during the 
Summer Seaſon ; but in Winter they ſhould 
be ſheltered under a Hot-bed Frame as before. 
When they have obtained Strength, they may 
be ſhaken out of the Pots, and planted in wil- 
derneſs reſerving two or three Pots 
to be ſheltered in Winter, for fear thoſe abroad 
ſhould be deſtroyed by ſevere Froſt. 

Theſe: Plants may alſo be propagated by 
aying down of the young Branches, in the 
ſame manner as is practiſed for the common 
Sort. 'The beſt Time for laying them down, is 


in March, juſt before the Leaves come out. If 


theſe are duly watered in dry Weather, they 
will be ſufficiently rooted by the following 
Spring, when they may be taken off, and 
treated in the ſame manner as the ſeedling 
Plants. 

The ſecond Sort is very tender. 'The Seeds 
of this Kind were ſent from Campechy by Mr. 
Robert Millar, who found the Plants growing 
in low marſhy Places in great Plenty. This 
Sort riſes to the Height of eight or ten Feet, 
and has broader Leaves than the common Sort, 
which are (while young) covered pretty thick 


Vor, II. 


with a ſoft white Down ; but as the-Leaves 
grow older, their upper Sides are greener, and 
loſe moſt of the Down. The young Branches 


are alſo very woolly; but as theſe grow older, 


it falls off. The Flowers are produced from 


the Wings of the Leaves in large Bunches, 
which are white; but the Apices or Summits 


are of a red Colour, which at a ſmall Diſtance 


appears like Stripes in the Flowers. Aſter the 


Flowers are decayed, the Fruit appears, which, 
when ripe, turns black. | 
This Plant may be propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown on a Hot- bed early in the Spring 
and when the Plantsare come up, and fit totra 
plant, they ſhould be each planted into a ſe- 
parate ſmall Pot filled with light rich Earth, 
and then plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners- 
bark, obſerving to ſhade them from the Sun 


until they have taken new Root, when they 


ſhould have free Air admitted to them every 
Day in proportion to the Warmth of the Sea- 
ſon; and as they are Plants which delight in 
low marſhy Places, ſo they muſt be conſtantly 
ſupplied with Water in hot Weather, other- 
wiſe they. will not thrive. When they have 
filled the ſmall Pots with their Roots, they 
ſhould be ſhaken out, and their Roots trimm'd, 
and then pur into Pots a Size larger; but they 
muſt be plunged again into the Hot-bed, be- 
cauſe while they are young, they will not thrive, 


if they are too much expoſed to the open Air ; 


tho' in. warm Weather the Glaſſes ſhould be 
every Day raiſed with Stones, to admit - freſh 
Air, otherwiſe they will draw up too weak. 


At MichaeIlmas they ſhonld be removed out of 


the Hot-bed, and plunged into the Bark-bed 
in the Stove, where they ſhould be kept in a 
moderate Temperature of Heat, and muſt be 
frequently watered ; in which Stove they will 
retain their Leaves all the Year, and make 
conſiderable Progreſs ; ſo that in two Years 


from ſowing, they will produce Flowers and 


Fruit. | 
As theſe Plants grow older and ſtronger, 


ſo they may be treated more hardily :' there- 


fore they may be placed in a dry Stove in Win- 
ter; and in the Middle of Summer may be 


expoſed abroad in a warm ſheltered Situation, 


with other tender exotic Plants, —_— 
dry Weather to water them duly, and to ſhift 
them into other Pots, as they ſhall require it : 
with which Management they will produce their 
Flowers every Year toward the End of Sum- 
mer ; and if the Autumn proves very favour- 
able, or the Plants are early removed into 
the Stove, they will perfect their Seeds very 
well. 

This Sort may alſo be propagated by Lay- 
ers, as the other ; but when the Shoots are laid 
down, it will be proper to plunge the Pots into 
a moderate Hot-bed of 'Tanners-bark, which 


will cauſe them to put out Roots much ſooner. 


than when they are expoſed abroad. The 
Layers, when ſufficiently rooted, may be 


taken off, and planted into ſeparate Pots, 


and treated in the ſame manner as the ſeed- 
ling Plants. -» ol 
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PICIA, Vetch or Tares. _ 
To this Article muſt be added ; | 

I. VII A 9 C.B. P. Buſh 
or-perennial V | 

2. Vicia ſepium folio rotundiore acuto, ſe- 
mine nigro. C B. P. Buſh Vetch, with a rounder 
ſharp-pointed Leaf, and a black Seed. +» 

3. Vicia vulgaris, acutiore folio, ſemine par- 
uo nigro, C B. P. Wild Vetch, with a ſharper 
pointed Leaf, and a ſmall black Seed. 


4 Vicra perennis incana multiflora. Bot. 
Monſp. Hoary perennial Vetch, with many 
Flowers. 


5. Victa perennis multiflora, majori flore 
caruleo, ex albo mixto. Bot. Monſp, 'Tuſted 
perennial Vetch, with a large blue Flower 
mix'd with white. 3 | 

6. Vicia perennis multiflora incana, inſula- 
rum Stechadum. Inſt. R. H. Perennial hoary 
tufted Vetch of the Stechades. | 

J. Vicia ſyiveſftris birſuta incana. CB. P. 
Hoary rough wild Vetch. 

8. Vicia ſylveſtris incana, major & pracox, 
Parifienfis, flore ſuave-rubente. Inſt. R. H. The 
greater early hoary wild Vetch, with a ſoft 
red Flower. | 

9. Vicia 'ſylvatica maxima, piſo ſylveſtri 
fimilis. .F. B. The greateſt wild Vetch, re- 
ſembling wild Peaſe. 


10. Vicia ſylveſtris lutea, filiqua birſuta. 


C. B. P. Wild yellow Vetch, with hairy 
Pods. 

11. Vicia ſerotina perennis, flore Inteo, ſili- 
qua birſuta. Inſt. R. H. Late-flowering peren- 
nial Vetch, with a yellow Flower, and a hairy 
Pod. 

12. Vicia ſerotina perennis, flore luteo, ſili- 
qua 7 — Inft. R. H. Late-flowering per- 
ennial Vetch, with a yellow Flower, and 
ſmooth Pod. 

13. VIcIiA Hlveſtris lutea, cum galea fuſca. 
J. B. Wild yellow Vetch, with a brown 
Standard. 

14. Vicia Cretica multiflora latifolia, flore 
intenſe purpureo. Tourn. Cor. Broad-leay'd 
many-flower'd Vetch of Crete, with a deep 
purple Flower. 

15. Vicra orientalis multiflora incana, an- 
guftifſimo folio. Tourn. Cor. Hoary eaſtern 
tuſted Vetch, with a very narrow Leaf 

16. Victa verna villoſiſſima & incana, flore 
parvo ſpicato, ex purpureo ad iantbinum ver- 
gente. Tourn. Cor. The moſt hairy and hoary 
ſpring Vetch, with a ſmall ſpiked Flower, from 
a purple to a violet Colour. | 

19. Vicia multiflora ſpicata, floribus albidis, 
calyce purpureo. Tourn, Cor. Spiked tufted 
Vetch, with whitiſh Flowers, and a purple 
Empalement. | 

18. Vicia orientalis multiflora argentea, 
flore variegato. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern ruſted ſil- 
very Vetch, with a variegated Flower. 

19. VrciA orientalis, ore maxi mo palleſcente, 
maculd luteũ notato. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Vetch, 
with a large pale Flower ſpotted with Yellow. 

20. Victa multiflora Caſſubica fruteſcens, 
lentis filiqua. Breyn. Prod. Shrubby rufted 
Vetch, with Pods like Lentils. 


21. Vicra ſybvatica multiflora maxima 
Brit. The greateſt tufted wood Vetch. Pay 


22. Vicia ſegetum cum fili uis St 
birſutis. C. B. P. Small wild Tare, eF mis 


rough Pods. Pp i . I 
23. Vicia um, fingularibus filiqu; 
bris. G B. P. Corn Verch, or fine Tag gle 

ſingle ſmooth Pods. 


24. Vici minima, cum filiquis glabris. Inf 
R. H. The ſmalleſt Vetch, with ſmooth Pods 

25. Vicia ſive cracca, foliis & ſfiliquis ty. 
gioribus. Bot. Monſp. Vetch with longer 
Leaves and Pods. 

26. Vicia minima præcox, Parifienſium, 

R. Par. 'The leaſt early Vetch, —_-_ — 
gular Seed. 
The firſt, third and tenth Sorts, here enu- 
merated, grow wild in this Kingdom. The firſt 
is very common in ſnady Woods, and on the 
Sides of Banks under Trees, in moſt Parts of 
England. The third Sort is found on Shotover 
Hill, and in ſome other Places in England. 
And the tenth grows on Glaſtenbury born. bil, 
in Smer/etſbire. | 

The ſecond, fourth, fifth, ſeventh, ninth, 
eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth Sorts, 
wild in Germany, France and ſtaly, but are not 
Natives of this Country. Theſe are all of 
them abiding Plants, whoſe Roots continue 
ſeveral Years ; but their Shoots die down in 
Autumn, and freſh ones come out the follow- 
ing Spring ; ſome of which will riſe to the 
Height of five or ſix Feet, and trail over B 
or whatever Plants they grow near; ſo that 
they muſt be ſupported, otherwiſe they will 
appear very unſightly. 

Theſe may be propagated by Seeds, which 
may be ſown in Drills on a Border of freſh 
Earth, expoſed only to the morning Sun. The 
beſt Time for ſowing theſe Seeds is in March, 
and when the Plants come up, they muſt be 
kept clean from Weeds; and where they are 
too cloſe together, ſome of them ſhould be 
drawn up to give Room for the remaining 
ones to grow ſtrong. This is all the Culture 


they require till Michaelmas, when their Shoots 


will decay ; at which time the Roots ſhould be 
carefully taken up, and tranſplanted where 
they are deſigned to remain, which ſhould be 
under Trees, and in other ſhady wilderneſs 
Quarters ; where, if they are rightly diſpoſed, 
they will thrive extremely well, and make 
an agreeable Variety. 

The ſixth Sort grows wild in the Stechades 
Iſles, from whence the Seeds have been ob- 
tain'd by ſome curious Perſons, who preſerve 
the Sort for the ſake of Variety ; as is alſo the 
eighth Sort, which is found wild in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Paris. 

The fourteenth, fifteenth, fixteenth, ſeven- 
teenth, eighteenth and nineteenth Sorts, were 
diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in the Levant, 
from whence he fent their Seeds to the Royal 
Gardens at Paris. Thefe, tho? they are Natives 
of warmer Countries than England, yet will 
thrive very well in the open Air; ſo may be 
admitted into Gardens for the ſake of Variety. 

The twentieth Sort is alſo an abiding Plant, 
whoſe Shoots decay every Autumn, and freſh 

ones 
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ones are produced in the Spring. This Sort 
ſhould have a moiſt ſhady Situation, in which 
the Shoots will riſe five or ſix Feet high, and 
uce great Quantities of Flowers; ſo will 
afford an agreeable Variety in fome' obſcure 
Places, where few better Plants will thrive. 

The twenty · firſt Sort grows wild in ſome 
Woods in the North of England, as alſo in 
Oxfordſhire. This is alſo an abiding Plant, 
which-ſhould be treated in the ſame manner as 
the former Sort. | 

Asall theſe Sorts of Vetches grow near Buſhes, 
or under Hedges, on which they climb, and are 
thereby ſupported from trailing on the Ground, 
ſo whenever they are brought into Gardens, 
they ſhould be planted in the like Situation : 
for if they trail on the Ground, they will run 
over whatever Plants grow near them, and 
make a bad Appearance; whereas, if they are 
planted near any ordinary Shrubs, over which 
they may be allowed to ramble, their Flowers 
will appear ſcattering amongſt the Branches 
of the Shrubs, and afford an agreeable Va- 
riety. | 

The twenty-ſecond, twenty-third, twenty- 
fourth and twenty-fifth Sorts,are annual Plants, 
which grow too plentifully amongſt the Corn, 
ſo as to become very troubleſome Weeds in ſome 
Parts of England ; therefore ſhould be rooted 
out in the Spring, before their Seeds ripen : 
for if any of them are permitted to ſtand un- 
til their Seeds are ripe, the firſt hot Day after, 
the Pods will burſt, and caſt their Seeds to a 
great Diſtance, ſo as to fill the Ground with 
young Plants in Autumn. 'Theſe Plants al- 
ways come up in Autumn, and abide the 
Winter, during which time they do not appear 
as if they would ever become large enough 
to injure the Crop, amongſt which they grow ; 
but in the Spring they will ſend forth many 
lateral Shoots, ſo as to ſpread to a conſiderable 
Diſtance ; and by their 'Tendrils will faſten 
themſelves to the Stalks of Corn, or any other 
Plants, and thereby greatly weaken them ; and 
ſometimes, where theſe Weeds are in Plenty, 
and the Corn but weak, they will ramp quite 
over it, and thereby almoſt deſtroy it. The 
beſt Time to extirpate theſe Weeds is in March 
or April, when, if they are cut up with a Spad- 
dle in dry Weather, they will in a Day or two 
be effectually deſtroyed, ſo as not to recover; 
and if this be repeated two or three Seaſons, 
it will entirely clear the Land of them. 

The twenty-ſixth Sort is a very ſmall annual 
Plant, which grows wild on chalky Hills in 
ſome Parts of England, but particularly near 
Creenbith in Kent. It flowers the Beginning 
of April, the Seeds are ripe in May, and the 
Plant ſoon after periſhes; ſo that whoever is 
deſirous to find it, muſt ſearch for it while it 
is in Vigour ; otherwiſe it is ſo ſmall, that it 
can hardly be diſcovered. If this Plant is de- 
ſigned to be preſerved in a Garden, the Seeds 
ſhould be ſown early in Autumn, that the 
Plants may get Strength before Winter ; for 
when they are ſown in the Spring, they ſeldom 
ſucceed. © When they are once eſtabliſhed in a 
Garden, and their Seeds permitted to ſcatter, 
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they will maintain themſelves better than if 
ſown by Hand; and will require no other Care 
but to keep them clear from Weeds 
There are ſome of the larger Kinds of theſe 
Vetches, as well worth cultivating in the Fields 
as the common Tare, and will ſerve for the 
ſame Purpoſes; eſpecially the ſecond, )third 
and ninth Sorts, which grow large, and afford 
a good Quantity of Seeds. Theſe may all be 
cultivated in the ſame manner as the common 
Sort, and are equally hardy. 79922 

The uſual Time for ſowing of Vetches er 
Tares, is in the Spring, about the Middle af 
February; but from ſeveral Experiments which 
I have made, I find it to be a much better 
Method to ſow them in Autumn; for as 
they are hardy enough to teſiſt the Froſt in 


Winter, ſo they will get Strength early in the 


Spring, and will grow conſiderably larger than 
thoſe which are ſown in the Spring, and will 
produce a larger Quantity of Seeds, which will 
ripen early in Summer, ſo may be gathered in 
before Wheat Harveſt. 1 ens 
The Sorts of Vetches which are cultivated for 
Uſe in the open Fields, ſhould beſown in Drills; 
aſter the ſame manner as is practiſed for Peaſe. 
Theſe Drills ſhould be a Foot and half or two 
Feet aſunder, that there may be Room: for 
the Houghing Plough to go between them, 
in order to deſtroy the Weeds, and to earth 
the Plants. Theſe Drills ſhould be about the 
ſame Depth as thoſe uſually made for Peaſe; 
and the Seeds ſhould be ſcattered about the 
ſame Diſtance in the Drills. Theſe Seeds 
ſhould be carefully covered as foon as they 
are ſown ; for if they are left open, the Rooks 
will diſcover them; ſo that where they are not 
carefully watched, they will entirely devour 
them. Indeed theſe, being fown in Autumn, 
will be in leſs Danger than thoſe which are 
ſown in the Spring; becaufe there is more 
Food for Rooks and Pigeons in the open Fields 
at this Seaſon ; and the Plants will appear much 


ſooner above Ground. The beſt Time toſow 


them is, about the Beginning of September ; 
for the Rains which uſually fall at that Seaſon, 
will bring them up in a ſhort time. Toward 
the latter End of October, the Plants will have 
obtained conſiderable Strength; ſo ſhould then 
be earthed up with the Houghing Plough. 
This Work ſhould be performed in dry Wea- 
ther, and in doing of it Care muſt be had to 


lay the Earth up as high to the Stems of the 


Plants as poſſible, ſo as not to cover their Tops; 
becauſe this will ſecure them againſt Froſt. 
The whole Space of Ground between the Rows 
ſhould alſo be ſtirred, in order to deſtroy the 
Weeds, which if carefully performed in dry 
Weather, will lay the Land clean till March; 


at which time the Crop ſhould be earthed a 


ſecond time, and the Ground clean'd again 


between the Rows; which will cauſe the Plants 
to grow vigorous, and in a little time they 


will ſpread ſo as to meet and cover the Spaces; 
whereas thoſe ſown in the Spring will not grow 


to half this Size, and will be very late in flow-" 


ering. 


Some 
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eople ſow theſe Vetches, and when 
are 


P 
fully plough them into the 
und, in Jang: homes. it, Where this is 


deſigned, there will be no Occaſion to fow 
them - Drills at this Diſtance, nor to husband 
them 


the tnanner before di 5 but in 
this Caſe it wil! be the beſt Method to ſow 
them in Autumn, becauſe they- will be fit to 
plough in much ſooner the following Year, 
ſo that the Land may be better prepared to 
receive the Crops for which it is intended. In 
ſome Parts of France, and in [taly, theſe 
Vetches are ſown fot feeding of Cattle while 
green, and are accounted very profitable ; but 
in thoſe Countries Graſs is more ſcarce than in 
England, ſo that I think it would not anſwer 
to Dy them for this Purpoſe here. Tx: 
Where theſe Plants are cultivated for their 
Seeds, they ſhould be cut ſoon after the Pods 
change brown ; and when they are dry, they 
muſt be immediately ſtack d; for if they are 
ſuffered to lie out in the Field to receive Wet, 
and there comes one hot Day after it, the 
Pods will moſt of them burſt, and caſt out the 
Seeds. When the Seeds are thraſhed out, the 
Haulm is eſteemed very good Food for Cattle, 
and ſome have recommended the Seeds for 


Horſes, and affirm they are as proper for thoſe 


Animals as Beans ; which if true, will render 


them more valuable, becauſe theſe will grow 
on the lighteſt ſandy Land, where Beans will 
not thrive; ſo may be a good Improvement to 
ſome Counties in England, where they do not 
attempt to cultivate 

The perennial Sorts are not proper to culti- 
vate in the Fields, becauſe they are of flower 
Growth than the annual Kinds; for they make 
bur. little Progreſs the firſt Year they are ſown, 
and moſt of them delight in ſhady Places, and 
to grow under Buſhes on which they can ramp; 
fo . on when they grow in the open Ground, 
their Branches trail; and in wet Weather, if 
they are cloſe together, they will rot. So that 
the annual Kinds of large Growth are ſuch as 
ſhould be preferr'd for ſowing. But of all the 
Sorts, there is not one ſo good, as that with 
white Seeds, mentioned in the former Volume 
of the Dictionary. | 


VIOLA, 'The Violet. 
To this Article muſt be added; 

I. Viora Martia hortenſis, foliis amplioribus. 
C. B. P. Garden March Violet, with larger 
Leaves. | 

2. Viora Martia inodora ſylveſtris, foliis mu- 
cronatis, oblongis & ſtriftioribus. C. B. P. Dog's 
Violet, with oblong and narrow pointed 
Leaves. 

3. Viola Martia ſylveſtris equate cœrulea, 
folio & fore minore. Hort. Cath. Blue wild 
Violet, with a ſmaller Leaf and Flower. 


4 Viola Martia, multiplici flore rubello. 


C. B. P. March Violet, with a double reddiſh 
Flower. 

5. Viol A Martia, multiplici flore ex albo & 
7 eo variegato. C. B. P. March Violet, 
with a double Flower, variegated with White 
and Purple. | 


v1 


- 6, Vida Martia multiplex, flore cineres, j; 


R. Par. Double March Violet, wi 
coloured Flower, : = N 
J. Viola flore pleno maximo. J. B. 
largeſt double Violet. 7 | The 

8. VioLa Martia intens? purpurea, |; 
nore pleno. F. B. March Violet, any 
double Flower, of a deep purple Colour. 

9. VioLAa ris rotundifolia glabra. Myr 
Hift. 5 leav'd marſh Violet. 

10. VIOLA Alpina, folio in plures partes dil. 
ſefto. C.B.P. Alpine Violet, with d Leaf l 


into many Parts. FS e pr, 
purpurea, exiguis foliis, 


11. 1 Alpina 
C. B. P. Purple Violet of the Ab: »; 
ai ere 
12. VIOoIA — rotundifolia lutea. C. B. p 
Yellow Violet of the Alps, with a toundif, 
Leaf. A 

13. VIOLA Montana mila a ifoli 
Nore niveo inodoro. C. B. P. ies. — 
narrow - leav d Violet, with a ſnow-white Flower 
without Smell. | 

14. Viola Martia arboreſcens Iutea. Labern. 
Icon. Yellow tree-like March Violet. 

Is. Viola montana iricolor odoratiſſimg. 
C. B. P. The moſt ſweet ſmelling three-co- 
loured mountain Violet. Wt 

16. VioLa montana alba grandiflora. C. B. p. 
Great flower'd white mountain Violet. 

I7, VioLa montana lutea, ſubrotundo cre- 
nato folio. Barr. Icon. Yellow mountain Vio- 
let, with a roundiſh notch'd Leaf. 

18. VIOLA montana cœrulea grandiflora. H. 
R. Par. Great flower'd blue mountain Vi- 
olet. 

19. VioLa montana lutea, foliiggion crenatis, 
C. B. P. Yellow mountain Violet, with Leaves 
not notch'd. 

20. VioLa montana tritolor, fore variegata. 
Inſt. R. H. Three- coloured mountain Violet, 
with a ſtrip'd * 

21. Viola Hiſpanica fruticoſa longifolia. 
Inſt. R. H. — — — 
Violet. 

22. VIOLA Pyrenaica, longius caudata, teu- 
crii folio. Inſt. R. H. Pyrenean Violet, with a 
long Tail, and a tree-germander Leaf. 

23. Viol A Atnica erecta bicolor birſuta 
minima elatior ac ramofior. Hort. Cath. Up- 
right two-colour'd hairy very ſmall Violet of 
Atna, taller and more branching. 
24. VIOLA arvenſis, flore toto luteo. C. B. P. 
Field Violet, with a Flower all yellow. 

25. VioLa cœrulea maxima, cucumerinis bir- 
ſutis foliis, Virginiana. Pluk. Phyt. The largeſt 
blue Violet of Virginia, with hairy cucumber 
Leaves. | 

26. VioLa maxima, cucumerinis hirſutis fo- 
liis, Virginiana, flore Iuteo. Pluk. Alm. The 
largeſt Violet of Virginia, with hairy cucum- 
ber Leaves, and a yellow Flower. f 

27. Viol A Virginiana, platani fer? folits, 
parvis & incanis. Pluk. Mantiſſ. Virginia 
Violet, with ſmall hoary Leaves, ſhap d like 
thoſe of the Plain-tree. 

28. Vior a Cretica ſaxatilis Intea odoratiſi- 
ma, leucoii foliis. Tourn. Corn. Rock 8 N 
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Crete, with a very ſweet yellow Flower, and 
wall-flower Leaves. | 

29. VIOLA orientalis montana grandiflora, 
wiolacei coloris. Tourn. Cor. Mountain eaſtern 
Violet, with a large Flower of a purple Co- 
lour. f | 

30. Viola Martia Virginiana minor, foliis 
longius mucronatis, fore purpureo, inodora, 
Small Virginian Violet, with long - pointed 
Leaves, and a purple Flower without Smell. 

Theſe ſeveral Sorts of Violets, here enume- 
rated, are preſerved in ſome curious Gardens 
for the ſake of Variety. They are all hardy 
enough to thrive in the open Air in England; 
but thoſe Sorts which are Natives of the Alps, 
and other mountainous Places, muſt be planted 
in a ſhady Situation, and ſhould have a pretty 
ſtrong moiſt Soil, otherwiſe they will not 
thrive. | 

The firſt Sort differs from the common Vio- 
let, only in having larger Leaves, which may 
proceed from theCulture ; for I have frequent- 
ly obſerv'd, when the Roots of Violets have 
been gathered in the Woods, and brought 
into Gardens, that their Leaves have been 
greatly inlarged in one Lear; but then they 
have not been ſo productive of Flowers as 
before. | 

The ſecond, third, ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth, rer twenty-firſt, twenty-ſe- 
cond, twenty-third, twenty-fourth, twenty- 
fifth, rwenty-ſixth, twenty-ſeventh and thir- 


 tieth Sorts, are Plants of no great Beauty, ſo 


are only preſerved for the ſake of Variety by 
ſome curious Perſons ; but the fourth, fifth, 
fixth, ſeventh and eighth Sorts, merit a Place 
in every good Garden, for the ſake of their 
double Flowers, which are extremely ſweet. 
The ſeventh Sort produces very large full 
Flowers, which are almoſt as large as the 
double Cinnamon-roſe ; ſo that they make a fine 
Appearance, and the Flowers are alſo very 
ſweet. This Plant ſhould be planted on a 
ſtrong Soil in a ſhady Situation, where they 
will thrive and flower much better than in a 
rich Ground. 

The fifteenth, ſixteenth, ſeventeenth, eigh- 
teenth, nineteenth and twentieth Sorts, are 
alſo very pretty Plants; ſo may be allowed a 
Place on a North Border in the Flower-garden, 
for the fake of Variety. Theſe are of the 
Kind of the Panſies or Hearts-eaſe, but their 
Flowers are much larger; and as their Roots 
abide ſeveral Years, ſo they may be propagated 
by parting of their Roots. The beſt Time for 
this Work is at Michaelmas, that they may 
be well rooted before Spring, otherwiſe they 
will not flower very ſtrong the following 
spring. | 

The twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth Sorts 
were diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in the Le- 
vant, 'Theſe, tho' they are Natives of warmer 
Countries, yet they will thrive very well in the 
open Air in England. Theſe muſt alſo be planted 
in a ſhady Border, and in dry Weather they 
ſhould be often watered, which will continue 
their Flowers a long time: for as theſe are alſo 
of 8 Panſy Kind, fo they in like manner con- 

oL. II. 
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tinue td produce new Flowers, from the Wi 


of the Leaves, for at leaſt two Months, if they 


are not ſtunted by Drought. The twenty- 
eighth Sort, having very ſweet Flowers, well 
deſerves a Place in curious Gardens, 


VIRGA AUREA, Golden-rod. 
To this Article muſt be added ; 

I. VircAa AUREA latiſolia ſerrata. C. B. P 
Golden- rod with broad ſawed Leaves. 

2. VISA AUREA montana, latiore folio gla- 
bro. H. R. Par. Mountain Golden- rod, with 
a broad ſmooth Leaf. 

3. VIX SA AUREA montana, latiore folio 
birſuto. H. R. Par. Mountain Golden-rod, 
with a broad hairy Leaf. 

4 VI ISA AUREA Alpina, laurinis rigidi- 
oribus foliis. Bocc. Muſ. Alpine Golden-rod, 
with ſtiffer Bay-leaves. 

5. VIA AUREA major, foliis glutinoſis Es 


graveolentibus. Inſt. R. H. Greater Golden- 


rod, with clammy and ſtinking Leaves. 
6. VI ASA AUREA minor, foliis glutinoſis & 


gra veolentibus. Inſt. R. H. Smaller Golden- 


rod, with clammy and ſtinking Leaves. 
J. VĩIXGA AUREA major, foliis glutinoſis 2 


graveolentibus, gallas ferens. Inſt. R. H. 


Greater gall-bearing Golden-rod, with clam- 
my and ſtinking Leaves. a 

8. VIA AUREA Virginiana annua. Zan. 
Annual Virginian Golden-rod. 

9. Vitsca AUREA Americana birſuta, radice 
odorata. Foncq. Rough American Golden-rod, 
with a ſweet-ſmelling Root. 

10. Visca AUREA Marylandica cæſia gla- 
2 Hort. Elth. Smooth Golden- rod of Mary- 
land. 

11. VIX SA AUREA Americana annua graves 
olens, flore mini mo, foliis conjugatis, & byperici 
modo perforatis. Houſt. Annual ſtinking Ame- 
rican Golden-rod, with a very ſmall Flower, 
and Leaves growing by Pairs, which are per- 
forated in the manner of St. Fobr's-worrt. 

12. VikcA AUREA Americana, urtice foliis 
rugoſis conjugatis & hirſutis, forum ſpicis foli- 
ofis, Houſt. American Golden- rod, with rough 
Nettle-leaves growing by Pairs, and the Spikes 
of Flowers ſet with ſmall Leaves. | 

13. VII GA AUREA Americana fruticoſa, ſa- 
licis folio, floribus quaſi umbellatis. Houff. 
Shrubby American Golden-rod, with a Wil- 
low-leaf, and Flowers growing almoſt in an 
Umbel. | 

The firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, ninth and 
tenth Sorts, are abiding Plants, which may be 
propagated by parting of their Roots, in the 
{ſame manner as hath been directed for the 
Sorts enumerated in the former Volume of the 


Gardeners Dictionary. Theſe Plants continue 


a long time in Flower, and appearing toward 
the latter Part of Summer, when there are 
few better Sorts in Beauty, are worthy 
of a Place in every large Garden, eſpecially 
as they are very hardy, and require very little 
Care to cultivate them ; for they will thrive 
in the Shade under 'Trees, and if they are 
taken up and parted every fourth Year, they 
will thrive and flower extremely well. 
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The fifth, fixth and ſeventh Sorts, ſeldom 
continue _ than two or three Years, fo 
ſhould be ofren renewed, 'Theſe may be in- 
creaſed by parting of their Roots ; but the 
Plants which are thus parted, ſeldom thrive ſo 
well as thoſe which are raiſed from Seeds ; but 
as theſe Plants dn not perfect their Seeds every 
Year in England, ſo the other Method mutt 
be practiſed to preſerve the Kinds. The beſt 
Time for this Work is in the Autumn, that 
they may be well rooted before the Spring, 
otherwiſe they will not flower very ſtrong. 
Theſe Sorts ſhould be planted on a loamy 
Soil on open Borders; for they will not thrive 
under the Drip of Trees. 

The eighth Sort is an annual Plant of no 
great Beauty, which if permitted to ſcatter its 
Seeds, will become a Weed over the Garden. 
This Plant is now become a common Weed 
in the Fields in divers Parts of England; but 
it is generally believed, the Seeds were at firſt 
blown out of Gardens ; for it was originally 
brought from America. 

The eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth Sorts, 
were diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſtoun at 
La Vera Cruz. Theſe are tender Plants, fo will 
not live in the open Air in England. They 
may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown on a moderate Hot-bed early in the 
Spring ; and when the Plants are come up, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted into Pots filled with freſh 
Earth, and then plunged into a moderate Hot- 
bed of Tanners-bark ; obſerving, after they 
have taken new Root, to admit a large Share 
of free Air to them every Day when the Wea- 
ther is warm, as alſo to water them conſtantly 
every Day, for they naturally grow in moiſt 
Places. The eleventh Sort, which is an an- 
nual Plant, will flower toward the Middle of 
June, and the Seeds will ripen the End of 
Auguſt ; when ſome of them ſhould be ſown 
to come up before Winter, becauſe the Seeds 
will more certainly grow at this Seaſon, than 
in the Spring, and the Plants will grow much 
ſtronger. The twelfth Sort is a biennial Plant, 
ſo it rarely flowers the firſt Seaſon; therefore 
this, and the thirteenth Sort, (which is an abi- 
ding Plant) ſhould be removed into the Stove 
at Michaelmas, and placed where they may 
have a temperate Degree of Warmth in 
Winter, in which they may be preſerved ; 
but they muſt be frequently refreſhed with 
Water, tho' in very cold Weather it muſt not 
be given in great Quantities. With this Ma- 
nagement the Plants will flower extremely 
well, and add to the Variety in the Stove. 


VISNAGA, Spaniſh Picktooth. 
The Charaters are; 

It is an umbelliſerous Plant, with a roſe-ſhap'd 
Flower, conſiſting of ſeveral Petals, which reſt 
on the Empalement ; which afterward becomes 
the Fruit, compoſed of two oblong furrowed Seeds. 
To theſe Notes muſt be added, The Leaves are 
finely divided like Fennel; and when the Flowers 
fall off, the Umbel contracts together. 

The Species are; 

1. Visnaca ſeu Gingidium. 

Common Spaniſh Picktooth. 


Mor. Unb. 


riſhes ſoon after the Seeds are ri be 
ö 


2 vpe A {ow Gingidium Montis Liz; 
unt. Plant. Greater Toothpic : 
Libanus. © 8 ks al ED 
The firſt Sort grows plentifully in the 8 
of France, als Spain — rah hog | 
Spaniards make uſe of the Footſtalks of the 
Umbel for Toothpicks, from whence it ob- 
tained this Name. This Plant is preſerved in 
the Gardens of ſome curious Perſons, for the 
ſake of Variety. It is an annual Plant, and pe- 
| Ihe Seeds 
of this Plant ſhould be ſown early in the Au. 
tumn, that the Plants may obtain Strength be. 
fore the Froſt. 'Theſe will endure the Cold of 
our Winters extremely well, provided the Sced; 
are ſown on a dry Soil; for theſe Plants do not 
bear tranſplanting very well: therefore the Secds 
ſhould be ſown where the Plants are deſigned 
to remain. In the Spring the Plants ſhould 


be thinned where they come up too thick, 


leaving them about fix or eight Inches aſunder: 
and if they areafterward kept clear from Weeds. 
it is all the Culture theſe Plants require. In 
June they will flower, and their Seeds will ri- 
pen in Auguſt. ö 

The ſecond Sort is leſs common in England 
than the firſt : this is found on Mount Libanus 
and in ſeveral other mountainous Places in the 
Eaſt Country. The Umbels of this Sort are 
much larger than of the former, and the 
Leaves of the Plant are not fo finely cut. The 
Seeds of this Sort have been often brought into 
England, from which I have raiſed the Plants, 
which have grown very well the former Part 
of the Seaſon ; but they have always decayed 
ſoon after Mid/ummer, ſo that I never could 
preſerve any of them to flower. 


VITIS, The Vine. 

In the former Volume of the Gardeners 
Dictionary, I have enumerated ſeveral Sorts 
of Grapes, which were the moſt eſteem'd in 
England, either for the Table or Vineyard; 
but as there are ſome curious Sorts which have 
been lately introduced into England, fo I ſhall 
mention them in this Place; and then add 
ſomewhat relating to their Culture, which 
was either omitted in the former Volume, or 
not fully explained. 

1. The White Muſcat or Frontiniac of Alex- 
andria, by ſome called the Jeruſalem Muſcat, 
and Groſs Muſcat, The Berries are of an oval 
Shape, and very large; they grow very looſe 
on the Bunches, are very fleſhy and firm, and 
when ripe are of a greeniſh White, and have 
a delicate Flavour, ſomewhat like the white 
Frontiniac, but not quite ſo ſtrong. This is a 
very late Grape, ſo rarely ripens in England 
without ſome Aſſiſtance ; but as it is an excel- 
lent Fruit when ripe, ſo it merits a Place againſt 
hot Walls; where, with a little artificial Heat, 
it will ripen very well. 

2. The Red Muſcat or Frontiniac of Alex- 
andria, by ſome called Red Jeruſalem Muſcat. 
This is not quite ſo late in ripening as the for- 
mer; ſo is more eſteemed about Paris, where, 
againſt good Walls, it ripens very well with- 
out any artificial Heat. The Berries of this 
Kind are not quite ſo large as thoſe of the 

White; 


White ; but they are of the ſame Form, and 
are equal in Goodnels. "#3 
3. The White Melie Grape. The Berries of 
this Sort are of a middle Size, ſomewhat oval- 
ſhap'd, and grow pretty doſeioh-the Bunches. 
When theſe are ripe, they are of a greeniſh 
White, covered with a Flue which wipes off: 
Juice is very ſweet, and makes an excel- 
lent white Wine, This ripens very well againſt 
Walls, and in a good Seaſon will ripen on 
Eſpaliers or in Vineyards. WY a 

4. T be White Morillon. This is a middle ſiz d / 
Grape, almoſt round, and grows pretty cloſe 
on the Bunches; the Juice is well flavour'd, 
but the Skin is tough. This ripens very well 
againſt good Walls. 

5. The Alicant Grape. This is a large Fruit 
of a deep-red Colour, covered with a blue 
Fluer ; the Bunches are alſo very large, and 
the Grapes grow ſparſly on them. The Juice 
is rich and vinous, when the Grapes are tho- 
roughly ripe ; which ſeldom happens in this 
Country; unleſs they are brought forward with 
an artificial Heat. This is the Sort of Grape 
of which the ſtrong Spaniſh Wine is made. 

6. The White Auvernat. This is in Shape 
very like the black Auwernat Grape: it grows 
pretty cloſe on the Bunches, and is of a muddy 
white Colour when ripe. The Juice of this Sort 
is not ſo palatable to eat as many others, but 
it makes an excellent white Wine. 

. The Grey Auvernat is alſo ſhap'd ſome- 
what like the former ; but is of a pale murrey 
Colour, inclining to brown. This Sort pro- 
duces its Grapes looſer on the Bunches than the 
former, and ripens ſooner ; 10 is better to plant 
for Vineyards, becauſe it ſeldom fails to ripen 
in a good Aſpect. 

8. The Raiſin Muſcat. This is a large ob- 
long pointed Grape, whoſe Berries are firm 
and fleſhy, and are looſely placed on the 
Bunches, It is a very late Fruit, ſo will not 
ripen in England without the Aſſiſtance of a 
Hot-wall. This Sort of Grape is frequently 
brought over from Portugal, and is fold in 
Winter in the London Markets. 

There have been ſeveral other Sorts of 
Grapes introduced into this Country of late ; 
but there are not many of them worth culti- 
vating, being too late in ripening to come to 
any Perfection in England, without the Aſſiſt- 
ance of artificial Heats; and there are amongſt 
the Sorts here enumerated, ſome of the moſt va- 
luable Kinds which deſer ve Hot-walls; for which 
Reaſon I ſhall not deſcribe any more Sorts, 
lince it would be an endleſs Task to enume- 
rate all the Sorts of Grapes, which are known 
in Europe; for as new Varieties ariſe frequently 
from the Seeds in hot Countries, ſo the Inha- 
bitants of thoſe Wine Countries, who are cu- 
rious in collecting the ſeveral Sorts, are annu- 
ally adding to their Collections. The late 
Duke of Tuſcany, who was formerly very cu- 
rious in collecting all the Sorts of Italian and 
Creek Grapes into his Vineyards, was poſſeſſed 
of upward of Three bundred ſeveral Varieties ; 
many of which were of little Worth, only were 
kept by way of Curioſity. 
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There have lately been ſome Plants of the 
Tokay Grapes brought into England. When 
theſe Cuttings were procured abroad, it was 
ſuppoſed, that the TokayWine was made of only 
one Sort of Grape: but by thoſe of the Cut- 
tings which did ſucceed here, it appears that 
there are ſeveral Sorts of Grapes cultivated in 
the Vineyards where that Wine is made, ſome 
of which are white, and others are black; bur 
they are not extraordinary good Grapes for 
this Country. | Rar an. 

Amongſt the Claret Grapes there are alſo 
ſeveral Varieties, which differ in the Colour of 
their Juice ; ſome of them having a very pale 
red Juice, which will not give much Colour to 
the Wine; and others have a deep-coloured 
Juice, which will ſtain like the Juice of Mul- 
berries; and it is the latter Sort which the 
Vine: dreſſers abroad prefer. The Leaves of 
this Sort of Grape turn of a deep purple Co- 
lour all over, at the time when the Fruit is 
ripening; whereas the Leaves of the paler Sorts 
are like the Juice of the Fruit, of a more lively 
purple Colour; ſo that the Sorts of theſe Claret 
Grapes are as eaſily diſtinguiſhed by their 
Leaves in the Autumn Seaſon, as by the Fruit 
when ripe. 

As to the Culture of Vines againſt Walls 
and Pales, that being fully treated of in the 
former Volume of the Gardeners Dictionary, 
I ſhall not inlarge on that in this Place ; bur 
ſhall add ſome Directions for the planting and 
managing Vines againſt Hot-walls, as alſo on 
Eſpaliers, becauſe both theſe Methods are at 
preſent practiſed in England. 

The Method of building Hot-walls will be 
treated under the Article Vall; ſo I ſhall paſs 
it over in this Place, and proceed to the pre- 
paring of the Ground for planting. The 
Borders againſt theſe Hot-walls ſnould have 
the Earth taken out three Feet deep, (provided 
the Ground is dry) otherwiſe two Feet will be 
ſufficient; becauſe in wet Land the Borders 
ſhould be raiſed at leaſt a Foot above the Level 
of the Ground, that the Roots of the Vines 
may not be injured by the Wet. When the 
Earth is taken out, the Bottom of the Trench 
ſhould- be filled with Stones, Lime, Rubbiſh, 
Sc. a Foot and half thick, which ſhould be 
levelled and beaten down pretty hard. The 
Trenches ſhould be made five Feet wide at 
leaſt, otherwiſe the Roots of the Vines will 
in a few Years extend themſelves beyond the 
Rubbiſh ; and finding an eaſy Paſſage down- 
wards, will run into the moiſt Ground, and 
thereby imbibe ſo much Wet, as to leſſen the 
vinous Flavour of the Grapes. But before the 
Rubbiſh is filled into the Trench, it is a better 
Method to raiſe a nine Inch Wall, at five Feer 
Diſtance from the Hot-wall, which will keep 


the Rubbiſh from intermixing with the neigh- 


bouring Earth, and alſo confine the Roots of 
the Vines to the Border in which they are 
planted, ſo that they cannot reach to the 
Moiſture of the Ground about them. This 
nine Inch Wall ſhould be raiſed to the Height 
of the intended Border; ſo will be of great 
Uſe to lay the Timbers of the Frames upon, 


which 


which are deſigned to cover the Vines. when 
they are forced, whereby the Timbers will be 
betrer preſerved from rotting ; and where the 
Borders are raiſed to any conſiderable Height 
above the Level of the Ground, theſe Walls 
will preſerve the Borders from falling down 
into the Walks. But in carrying up of theſe 
Walls, it will be proper to leave, about eight 
or ten Feet Diſtance, little Openings to let the 
Water paſs off; becauſe when the Rubbiſh at 
the Bottom of the Trench unites and binds 
very hard, the Water cannot eaſily find a 
Paſſage thro” it. Therefore it will be the better 
Method to leave theſe ſmall Paſſages in the 
Wall, left the Moiſture, being confined at Bot- 
tom, ſhould be pent up as in a Ditch, which 
will be of ill Conſequence to the Vines. 
When the Walls are finiſhed, and thoroughly 
dry, the Rubbiſh ſhould be filled in as before 
directed; then there ſhould be freſh light 
Earth laid on, about a Foot and a half thick, 
which will be a ſufficient Depth of Soil for the 
Vines to root in. Theſe Borders ſhould be 
thus prepared at leaſt a Month or fix Weeks 
before the Vines are planted, that they may 
have Time to ſettle. The beſt Time to plant 
them is about the End of March, or the Be- 
ginning of April, according as the Seaſon proves 
early or late. Theſe I would alſo adviſe to 
be planted with Cuttings, rather than rooted 
Plants, for the Reaſons aſſigned in the former 
Volume of the Dictionary; but there ſhould 
be two Cuttings put into each Hole, leſt one 
of them ſhould fail ; for if both ſhould ſuc- 
ceed, the weakeſt of them may be eaſily drawn 
out the following Spring. Theſe Cuttings ſhould 
be well choſen = good bearing Vines, and 
the Shoots ſhould be well ripened, otherwiſe 
they will never make good Plants. The Di- 
ſtance theſe Vines ſhould be allowed, is the 
ſame as for common Walls, i. e. about fix Feet, 
In planting of them there ſhould be Holes 
opened with a Spade, about fourteen or fifteen 
Inches deep ; for if there are but three or four 
Inches of good Earth under the Foot of the 
Cuttings, it will be ſufficient. Then the two 
Cuttings ſhould be laid in the Hole a little 
ſloping, but in ſuch a manner as not to touch 
or croſs each other; becauſe if they do, when 
one of them is taken away the following Spring, 
it cannot be done without diſturbing the other. 
'Then the Earth ſhould be filled into the Holes, 
and gently preſſed with the Foot to the Cut- 
tings, and raiſed in a Heap over them, ſo as 
juſt to cover the uppermoſt Eyes of the Cut- 
tings. Then lay a little Mulch on the Surface 
of the Ground about the Cuttings, to prevent 
the Sun and Air from drying of the Earth ; 
and if the Spring ſhould prove very dry, they 
ſhould have ſome Water once a Week, which 
will be as often as theſe Cuttings require it ; 
for nothing will deſtroy them ſooner than too 
much Water, which rots their Bark, and de- 
ſtroys them. If theſe Cuttings are well choſen, 
and the Inſtructions here laid down duly ob- 
ſerved, they will make ſtrong Shoots the firſt 
Summer ; for I have frequently planted Cut- 
tings, which have ſhot five Feet in one Lear; 


but then 1 carefully rubb'd off all the fide. 


dangling Shoots as they were produced, and 
never permitted more than one Shoot to re- 
main on each Cutting; which js what ſhould 
always be obſerved by thoſe/who have the 


Management of Vines. Wijth this Manage. 
ment there will be little Hazard of the Cuttings 
taking Root; for in upwzfds of Five hundred 
Cuttings which I receiytd from Italy, which 
were cut off from the Vines in the Beginni 

of November, and wrapp'd up in Moſs, and put 
on board the Ship, which did not arrive at the 
Port of London till March, ſo that they were 
full four Months cut off before they were 
planted ; yet there were not twenty of the 
Number which failed, and many of them ſhot 
above ſix Feet the firſt Seaſon. | 

As I have directed the pruning of Vines to 
be performed in the Autumn, in the former 
Volume of the Dictionary (which is without 
Diſpute the beſt Seaſon for this Work); ſo in 
preſerving of the Cuttings till the planting 
Seaſon, I have adviſed them to be cut to their 
Lengths, and their Ends laid into the Ground, 
and then covered with Litter to keep the Air 
from them : but fince 1 have found it a much 
better Method not to ſhorten the Shoots, from 
which the Cuttings are to be made, but to 
lay their Ends juſt into the Ground, about two 
Inches deep, and ſo leave them at full Length, 
only obſerving to cover them with dry Litter 
or Peas-haulm in froſty dry Weather ; but in 
moiſt Weather the Covering ſhould not re- 
main on, becauſe it would make the Cuttings 
grow mouldy, which would greatly injure 
them. 'Then in the Spring, when they are to 
be planted, they ſhould be taken out of the 
Ground, and their upper Part cut off, fo as 
to reduce them to about fourteen Inches in 
Length, according to the Diſtance of the Buds 
or Eyes; for thoſe Cuttings, whoſe Buds grow 
pretty cloſe together, need not be left more 
than one Foot long ; but in others fourteen 
Inches will be full ſhort. 'The leaving the up- 
per Part of the Shoots on all the Winter, is 
of great Service to theCuttings, becauſe when 
they are cut off in Autumn, the Air penetrates 
the wounded Part, and greatly injures the lower 
Eyes. 

The Management of theſe Vines, for the 
three firſt Years after planting, being the ſame 
as is practiſed for thoſe againſt common Walls, 
I ſhall not repeat it in this Place, having 
fully treated of that in the former Volume 
only will obſerve, that during theſe three 
Years, the Vines ſhould be encouraged as much 
as poſſible, and the Shoots not left too long, 
nor too many in Number on each Root, that 
they may be duly ripened and prepared for 
bearing the fourth Year, which is the ſooneſt 
they ſhould be forced ; for when any Sorts of 
Fruit-tree are forced by Fire too young, they 
ſeldom continue above three or four Years, 
and during that Time they produce very weak 
Shoots, and what Fruit they produce, is ſmall 
and not well-flayoured ; ſo that in being over 
haſty to ſave a Year or two, very often the 


whole Deſign is loſt ; for unleſs the Trees are 
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a a proper Condition to bear much Fruit, it 
is not worth while to make Fires for a ſmall 
Quantity of ſtarved ill-taſted Fruit; the Ex- 

ace and Trouble being the ſame for ten or 
twelve Bunches of Grapes, as it will be for a 
hundred or more. 

Theſe Vines ſhould not be forced every 
Year; but with good Management they may be 
forced every other Year; tho'it would be yet 
better, if it were done only every third Year ; 
therefore in order to have a Supply of Fruit 
annually, there ſhould be a fufficient Quantity 
of Walling built, to contain as many Vines as 
will be neceſſary for two or three Years, ſo that 
by making the Frames in Front moveable, they 
may be ſhifted from one Part of the Wall to ano- 
cher, as the Vines are alternately forced. There- 
fore I would adviſe about forty Feet in Length 
of Walling, to be each Year forced, which is as 
much as one Fire will heat; and when the Vines 
are in full Bearing, will ſupply a reaſonable 
Quantity of Grapes for a middling Family. 

In moſt Places where theſe Hot-walls have 
been built, they are commonly planted with 
early Kinds of Grapes, in order to have them 
early in the Seaſon : but this, I think, is hardly 
worth the 'Trouble ; for it is of but little Con- 
ſequence to have a few Grapes earlier by a 
Month or fix Weeks, than thoſe againſt com- 
mon Walls; therefore I ſhould adviſe, whenever 
aPerſon is willing to be at the Expence of theſe 
Walls, that they may be planted with ſome of 
the beſt kinds of Grapes, which rarely come 
to any Perfection in this Country, without the 
Aſſiſtance of ſome artificial Heat; of which the 
following Sorts are the moſt valuable. 

The Red Muſcat of Alexandria. 

The White Muſcat of Alexandria. 

The Raiſin Muſcat, or Frontiniac. 

The Red Frontiniac. 

The Griſly Frontiniac. 

The White Frontiniac. 

The Black Frontiniac. 

The Burdelais or Burlace. 

The Malmſey Muſcadine. 

The St. Peter. 

When the Vines which are planted againſt 
the Hot-walls, are grown to full Bearing, they 
muſt be pruned and managed after the ſame 
manner as hath been directed in the former 
Volume of the Dictionary for thoſe againſt 
common Walls; with this Difference only, viz. 


. that thoſe Seaſons when they are not forced, 


the Vines ſhould be carefully managed in the 
Summer for a Supply of good Wood, againſt 


the Time of their being forced; ſo that it will 


be the better Method to diveſt the Vines of 
their Fruit, in order to encourage the Wood ; 
for as few of the Sorts will ripen without Heat, 
lo it is not worth while to leave them on the 
Vines, during the Seaſons of reſting, except 
it be the common Frontiniac's, which in a good 
Seaſon will ripen without artificial Heat; but 
even during theſe, I would not adviſe many 
Grapes to be left on them ; becauſe as the De- 
lign of reſting the Vines, is to encourage and 
ſtrengthen them ; therefore all poſſible Care 


ſhould be had, that the young Wood is not rob- 
Ver. II. 


bed by over-bearing ; for thoſe Years when the 
Vines are forced, the Joins of the young Wood 


are generally drawn farther aſunder, than they 
ordinarily grow in the open Air; ſo that when 
they are forced two or three Years ſucceſſively, 
the Vines are ſo much exhauſted, as not to be 
recovered into a good bearing State, for ſome 
Years; eſpecially if they are forced early in 
the Seaſon, or where great Care is not taken 
in the Summer, to let them have a proper 
Share of free Air, to prevent their being drawn 
too much, and to ripen their Shoots. Thoſe 
Years when the Vines are forced, the only 
Care ſhould be to encourage the Fruit, without 
having much Regard to the Wood; ſo that 
every Shoot ſhould be pruned for Fruit, and 
none of them ſhortened for a Supply of young 
Wood, becauſe they may be ſo managed in 
the other Year's Pruning, as to repleniſh the 
Vines with new Wood. Thoſe Vines which 


are deſigned for Forcing in the Spring, ſhould 


be pruned early the Autumn before, that the 
Buds which are left on the Shoots, may re- 
ceive all poſſible Nouriſhment from the Vine 
and at the ſame time, the Shoots ſhould be 
faſtened to the 'Trelaſe in the Order they are 
to lie; but the Glaſſes ſhould not be placed 
before the Vines, till about the End of Fanu- 
ary, at which time alſo the Fires muſt be 
lighted ; for if they are forced too early in 
the Year, they will begin to ſhoot before the 
Weather will be warm enough to admit Air 
to the Vines; which will cauſe the young Shoots 
to draw out weak, and thereby their Joints 
will be too far aſunder ; ſo conſequently there 
will be fewer Grapes on them, and thoſe 
Bunches which are produced, will be ſmaller, 
than when they have a ſufficient Quantity of 
Air admitted to them every Day. 

If the Fires are made at the Time before 
directed, the Vines will begin to ſhoot the lat- 
ter End of February, which will be ſix Weeks 
earlier than they uſually come out againſt the 
common Walls; ſo that by the Time that 
other Vines are ſhooting, theſe will be in 
Flower, which will be early enough to ri- 
pen any of thoſe Sorts of Grapes perfectly 
well. The Fires ſhould not be made very 
ſtrong in theſe Walls ; for if the Air is heated 
to about twenty Degrees above the temperate 
Point, on Mr. Fowler's Thermometers, it will 
be ſufficiently warm enough to force out the 
Shoots leiſurely, which is much better than to 
force them violently. Theſe Fires ſhould not 
be continued in the Day-time, unleſs the Wea- 
ther ſhould prove very cold, and the Sun not 
appearing to warm the Air, at which times it 
will be proper to have ſmall Fires continued all 
the Day ; for where the Walls are rightly con- 
trived, a moderate Fire made every Evening; 
and continued till ten or eleven of the Clock at 
Night, will heat the Wall, and warm the in- 
cloſed Air to a proper Temperature; and as 
theſe Fires need not be continued longer than 
till about a Week or ten Days in April, (un- 
leſs the Spring ſhould prove very cold) ſo the 
Expence of the Fire will not be very great, 
becauſe they may be contrived to burn either 
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Coal, Wood, Turf, or almoſt any other Sort 
of Fuel; tho' where Coal is to be had reaſon- 
able, it is the eveneſt Fuel for theſe Fires, and 
will not require much Attendance. 

When the Vines begin to ſhoot, they muſt 
be frequently looked over to faſten the new 
Shoots to the Trelaſe, and to rub off all 
dangling Shoots ; in doing of which great Care 
mol be taken ; for they are very tender, and 
very ſubject to break when any Violence is 
offered. The Shoots ſhould allo be trained 
very regular, ſo as to lie as near as poſſible at 
equal Diſtances, that they may equally enzoy 
the Benefit of the Air and Sun; which is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for the Improvement of the 
Fruit. When the Grapes are formed, the Shoots 
ſhould be ſtopped at the ſecond Joint beyond 
the Fruit, that the Nouriſhment may not be 
drawn away from the Fruit in uſeleſs Shoots, 
which muſt be avoided as much as poſſible in 
theſe forced Vines; upon which no uſeleſs 
Wood ſhould be left, which will ſhade the Fruit, 
and exclude the Air from it by their Leaves. 

As the Seaſon advances, and the Weather 
becomes warm, ſo there ſhould be a propor- 
tionable Share of free Air admitted to the 
Vines every Day, which is abſolutely neceflary 
to promote the Growth of the Fruit ; but the 
Glaſſes ſhould be ſhut cloſe every Night, un- 
leſs in very hot Weather; otherwiſe the cold 
Dews in the Night will retard the Growth of 
the Fruit. The Bunches of the Mbite Fronti- 
niac, the Raiſin Muſcat, St. Peter, and Bur- 
delais, ſhould alſo be looked over, and the 
{mall Grapes cut out with Sciſſars, in order to 
thin them; for theſe Sorts grow ſo cloſe toge- 
ther on the Bunches, that the Moiſture is de- 
tained between the Grapes, which often occa- 
ſions their rotting ; and the Air being excluded 
from the Middle of the Bunches, the Grapes 
never ripen equally ; which by this Method 
may be remedied, if done in time: and as 
thele Grapes are protected by the Glaſ- 
ſes, from the Blights which frequently take 
thoſe which are expoſed, ſo there will be no 
Hazard in thinning theſe Grapes ſoon after 
they are ſet; at which time it will be much 
eaſier to perform this Operation, than when 
the Grapes are grown larger, and conſequently 
will be cloſer together. But in doing of this, 
the Bunches muſt not be much handled ; for 
if any of the Grapes are the leaſt bruiſed, or 
the Flue which there naturally is upon them, 
be rubbed off, their Skins will harden and 
turn of a brown Colour ; ſo the Fruit will ne- 
ver thrive after. Therefore the Sciſſars which 
are uſed for this Operation, ſhould have very 
narrow Points, that they may be more eaſily 
put between the Grapes, without injuring the 
remaining ones. 'The other Sorts of Grapes 
which I have recommended for theſe Hot-walls, 
do not produce their Fruit ſo cloſe together on 
the Bunches; ſo they will not require this Ope- 
ration, unleſs by any Accident they ſhould re- 
ceive a Blight, which often occaſions a great 
Inequality in the Size of the Grapes ; which, 
whenever it thus happens, will require to be 
remedied by cutting off the ſmall Grapes, 


VI 
Ern 
er July, theſe G 

By the Beginning of July, theſe Grapes w. 
be almoſt Eons] therefore the i 
may be kept off continually, unleſs the Seaſon 
ſhould prove very cold and wet; in which 
Caſe they muſt be kept on every Night, when 
the Days are cold or wet, and only open- 
ed when the Weather is favourable ; for 
as the racy vinous Flavour of theſe Fruits is 
increaſed by a free Air, ſo during the Time 
of their ripening, they ſhould have as large a 
Share as the Seaſon will admit to be given 
them. But when the cold Nights begin to 
come on in Auguſt, the Glaſſes muſt be ever 
Night ſhut to exclude the Cold, otherwiſe it 
will greatly retard the ripening of the Fruit . 
for although the Vines are brought ſo forward 
in the Spring, as that the Fruit by this Seaſon 
are quite turned to their Colour, yer if they are 
expoſed to the cold Dews, and the morning 
Froſts, which frequently happen toward the 
latter Part of Auguſt, it will prevent the Fruit 
from ripening ſo kindly as when they are 
guarded from it. When the Grapes begin to 
ripen, they muſt be carefully guarded againſt 
Birds and Waſps, otherwiſe they will be in 
Danger of Deſtruction in a ſhort time; to 
prevent which, the Vines ſhould be carefully 
covered with Nets, ſo as to exclude the Birds, 
who will make great Havock with the Grapes, 
by breaking of their Skins; and if there are 
a few Twigs covered with Birdlime, placed 
here and there on the Outſide of the Nets, it 
will be of Service ; becauſe the Birds are often 
ſo bold as to attempt to break the Nets to get 
to the Grapes, and ſo may be entangled on 
theſe Twigs; from which, whenever that 
happens, they ſhould not be diſengaged, but 
ſuffered to remain to keep off their Compa- 
nions; and if they do get off themſelves, it 
will have the deſired Effect; for there will 
few other Birds come to the ſame Place that 
Seaſon, as I have more than once experi- 
enced, 

As to the VMaſps, the beſt Method is to hang 
up ſome Phials, about half filled with ſugar d 
Water, and rub the Necks of the Phials with 
a little Honey, which will draw all the Waſps 
to them, who by attempting to get at the Li- 
quor, will fall into the Phials, and are drowned; 
{o theſe ſhould be carefully looked over once 
in three or four Days, to take out the Waſps 
and deſtroy them, and to repleniſh the Phials 
with Liquor, If this be duly obſerved, and 
the Phials placed in time, before the Grapes 
are attacked, it will effectually prevent their 
being injured ; but where theſe Precautions 
are not taken, the Grapes will be in Danger of 
being abſolutely deſtroyed : for as theſe early 
Grapes will turn Colour long before any others 
againſt common Walls, ſo they are in much 
more Danger, there being no other Fruic for 
them in the Neighbourhood : whereas, when 
Grapes in general begin to ripen, there is a 
large Quantity in almoſt every Garden; 0 
that if they deſtroy a Part in each Garden, 
yet there will be a greater Chance to ow 
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ſome eſcape, than where there is only one 
Wall for them to attack. | 

Theſe Sorts of Grapes, being forced in the 
manner before directed, will begin to ripen 
early in September, eſpecially the Black and 
Red Frontiniac's, which will be fit for the 
Table a Fortnight earlier than the other Sorts ; 
but as the Deſign of forcing them, is to have 
them in as great Perfection as poſſible in this 
Climate, ſo they ſhould not be gathered until 
they are thorough ripe; for which Reaſon 
ſome of the later Sorts ſnould be left on the 
vines till October, or ſometimes later; but then 
the Glaſſes ſhould be kept over them in wet 
and cold Weather, to protect the Fruit from 
it; but whenever the Weather is fair, the 


\ Glaſſes muſt be opened to let in the free Air; 


otherwiſe the Damps, ariſing from the Earth at 
that Seaſon, will cauſe a Mouldineſs upon the 
Grapes, which will rot them. So that if the 
Seaſon ſhould prove very cold and wet, it will 
be proper to make a ſmall Fire every Night, 
to dry off the Damps, and prevent this In- 
jury. By this Method the Grapes may be 
continued upon the Vines, until the Middle 


. or latter End of November, when ſome of the 


large late-ripe Sorts will be in very great Per- 
fection. But moſt People in England gather 
their Grapes too ſoon, never ſuffering them to 
remain on the Vines to ripen, even in the 
warmeſt Seaſons ; when, if they are left on till 
after Michactmas, they will be perfectly good. 

Of late Years many Perſons have planted 
Grapes againſt Eſpaliers, which in ſome Places 
have ſucceeded very well in good Seaſons ; 
but if theſe are not planted in a good Soil, 
and to a proper Aſpect, and the Sorts rightly 
choſen, they ſeldom produce any Fruit which 
are fit to be eaten. 'The Soil proper to 
plant Vines in Eſpaliers, ſhould be thc fame as 
hath been directed for Vineyards; viz. either 
a chalky or gravelly Bottom, with about a 
Foot and half of ligh: hazel Earth on the 
Top, a little ſloping to the South or South- 
Eaſt, that the Wet may eaſily find a Paſſage, 
ſo as not to remain on the Ground, In ſuch a 
Soil ſituated to the Sun, and ſcreened from 
cold Winds, there are ſeveral Sorts of Grapes, 
which in warm Seaſons will ripen very well in 
England. 

But there are ſome curious Perſons who line 
the Backſide of their Eſpaliers with low reed 
Hedges, and others who do it with thin ſlit 
Deals ; both of which are a good Defence to 
the Vines againſt Blights in the Spring, and 
accelerate the ripening of the Grapes; ſo 
that in tolerable Seaſons they will come to 
good Maturity, Neither of theſe Methods 
are very expenſive; for theſe cloſe Fences need 
not be more than four Fect high ; becauſe the 
Vines, being to be managed after. the ſame 
manner as thoſe in Vineyards, will never riſe 
above the Height of a Man ; and the bear- 
ing Shoots muſt always be trained about two 
Feet above the Surface of the Ground, ſo that 
the Fruit-branches will be always below the 
Top of the cloſe Fences; and as for the up- 
right Shoots, which are deſigned for the next 


of the Fences. 


Year's Bearing, it matters not how much they 
riſe above the Fence : ſo theſe may have a 
looſe Trelaſe, to which they may be faſtened, 
to prevent their over-hanging of the Fruit. 

In the making of theſe Kinds of cloſe Eſpa- 
liers for Grapes, it will be proper to lay one 
ſtrong oaken Plank (ſuch as are procured in 
breaking up of old Ships or Barges) next the 
Surface of the Ground, which will laſt many 
Years ſound, and be yery uſeful in ſupporting 
If theſe Planks are fifteen In- 
ches broad, as they may always be readily 
procured ; then, if the upperPart of the Fence 
be Reeds, there may be rwo Lengths cut out 
of them (provided the Reeds are of a due 
Length) without including their 'Tops. In 
the Front of theſe Hedges ſhould be a ſlight 
Trelaſe, to faſten the Vines to, which may 
be made of Aſh Poles, The upright Poles 
of theſe Trelaſes need not be nearer together 
than eighteen Inches; and if there are three 
croſs Poles, at about a Foot aſunder, they 
will be ſufficient to faſten the bearing Shoots 
of the Vines at proper Diſtances, in the man- 
ner they are. deſigned to be trained; which 
ſhould be in ſuch Poſition, that the Fruit may 
not be over-ſhadow'd by the Branches. And 
if the upright Poles are cut ſo long, as to be 
a Foot and half above the Reeds, they will be 
tall enough to ſupport the upright Shoots for 
the next Year's Bearing ; which being trained 
ſingly at proper Diſtances, will have the Ad- 
vantage of the Sun and Air to ripen the Wood, 
much better than where four or five Shoots 
are faſtened to the ſame Pole. 

To this Trelaſe the Recds may be faſtened 
with Hoops on the Backſide, after the manner 
uſually practiſed in making of common reed 
Fences; and if on the Top of the Reeds there 
is faſtened a thin Slip of Deal, to ſecure the 
Tops of the Reeds from being broken, it will 
preſerve them a long time. In making of 
theſe Fences the Reeds ſhould not be laid too 
thick; for that will not only be more Expence, 
but will be troubleſome to faſten, and not laſt 
ſo long, as when they are made of a moderate 
Thickneſs. Therefore, as the Reeds will be 
cut into two Lengths, each Bundle will ſpread 
about ſix Feet in Length; obſerving ary to 
ſpread the bottom Parts of the Bundles, which 
contain the largeſt Ends of the Reeds, the 
whole Length; and then the upper Parts of 
the Reeds ſhould be reverſed and ſpread in 
Front of the other, which will make the upper 
Part of the Fence almoſt as thick as the Bot- 
tom. But neither theſe, nor the boarded 
Fences, need be made till the Vines are in full 
Bearing, which will be the fourth or fifth 
Year after planting, according to the Progreſs 
they make; during which Lime the Shoots 
may be ſupported by any common Stakes. 
For if the Fences are made before the Vines 
are planted, as is frequently practiſed, they 
will be half decayed by the Time the Vines 
are fit to bear; and before this Time, the 
Fences are of no Uſe to them. | 

The Sorts of Grapes which are proper to 
plant againſt theſe Fences, are, 22 
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The Miller Grape. 

The Black Morillon. 

The Chaſſelas White. 

The White Muſcadine: 

The Melie Grape. 

The Sweet Water. 

The Auvernat, or true Burgundy. 

Theſe, if well managed, will ripen very well, 
provided the Seaſon is tolerably good, and will 
come in ſoon after thoſe on the Walls; ſo that 
if they are taken care of, by hanging of Mats 
before them, when the Nights prove cold in 
Autumn, and are permitted to hang till Octo- 
ber, the Fruit will prove very good. But 
where the Sweet Mater Grape is planted againſt 
theſe Fences, they will require to be covered 
in the Spring, at the time when they are in 
Flower, if there ſhould be cold Nights; other- 
wiſe the Bunches will receive a Blaſt, which 
will deſtroy the greateſt Part of the Grapes, ſo 
that many times there will not be more than 
ſix or eight good Grapes on each Bunch ; and 
the others will be ſmall ſtarved Fruit, hardly 
ſo large as the ſmalleſt Peaſe. 

In planting of theſe Vines, either for open 
Eſpaliers, or the cloſe Fences, they ſhould 
be performed in the ſame manner as for 
Vineyards, which ſhould be from Cuttings 
planted fix Feet aſunder, putting two into each 
Hole. And as theſe are only deſigned for the 
Table, ſo a ſingle Row of a moderate Length 
will be ſufficient to ſupply a Family, where 
there are others againſt Walls to come before 
them. But where a Perſon is inclinable to 
have more Rows than one, they ſhould be 
placed twelve Feet aſunder, that they may 
equally enjoy the Sun and Air. | 

As to the Pruning and other Management 
of theſe Vines, that being the ſame as for 
thoſe in the Vineyard, I ſhall not repeat it in 
this Place, it being fully inſerted in the former 
Volume of the Dictionary: and to which I 
have nothing here ro add, more than that I 
find the Grape which is preferred by the 
moſt skilful Vignerons in France, and what 
they call the Auvernat, as before-mentioned, 
is the ſame which in England is called the Blue 
Cluſter Grape, and hath been long in this 
Country planted as an eating Grape againſt 
Walls; ſo that from theſe, Cuttings may be 
eaſily procured. But it is to be feared, that 
the bad Seaſons, and the ill Succeſs which has 


attended the few Vineyards already planted in 


England, will put a Stop to their future Im- 
provements, tho it is great Pity it ſhould ; 
for as to the bad Seaſons, the Vineyards abroad 
have been equally expoſed thereto ; nor has 
the Wine which they have produced the two 
laſt Seaſons, been of much Value; ſo that the 
Dealers in Wine in Euglaud have mixed it up 
with ſome of the ſtrong Wines of former Years 
Growth, in order to render it faleable. And 
with regard to the il] Succeſs which People 
have had, who have planted Vineyards, that 
is entirely owing to their not having followed 
the Directions exhibited in the former Volume 
of the Dictionary, either in the Choice of Soil 


and Situation, the Sorts of Grapes, the 
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Diſtance which ſhould be allowed to them. 
or the Method of pruning and managing 
them. In every of theſe Articles, I am — 
vinced from ſeveral later Trials, there is no 
Reaſon to make the leaſt Alteration, And 
as to what farther Obſervations I have mage. 
in the Buſineſs of Preſſing, making and keeps 
ing of Wines, that ſhall de inſerted under the 


Article Vine. 


UL MARINA Meadow-ſweet, or Queen of 

the Meadow. | 
The Characters are; 

It hath a Flower compoſed of ſeveral Leave: 
which are placed in a circular Order, and exe 
pand in form of a Roſe ; out of whoſe Empalement 
riſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes ; 
Fruit, compoſed of many little membranaceqgys 
crooked Husks, gathered into a Head, each of 
which generally contains one Seed. 

he Species are ; 

1. ULMARIA. CIaſ. Hift. Meadow-ſweert. 

2. UIMARTA fore pleno. Feſſieu. Meadow. 
ſweet with a double Flower. | 

3. Urmarxra foliis ex luteo varicgatis. 

Meadow-ſweet with Leaves variegated with 
Yellow. 
The firſt Sort grows wild in moiſt Meadons 
in moſt Parts of England, and flowers the Be- 
ginning of une, when it makes a fine Ap. 
pearance amongſt the Graſs. It alſo grows 
plentifully on the Sides of Ditches and Rivers, 
where, as it is not often mowed down, it con- 
tinues much longer in Beauty, and the Stalks 
riſe to a greater Height. The Flowers which 
are produced on the Tops of the Stalks, in form 
of an Umbel, are white, and ſmell very ſweet. 
Theſe, as alſo the Leaves and Roots, are uſed 
in Medicine. This Plant is eſteemed to be 
cooling, drying and binding ; and alſo is ſudo- 
rific and alexipharmic. 'The P tions of 
this Plant are, the diſtilled Water of the Flowers 
and Leaves, and the Extract, which is by ſome 
much commended. 'The Flowers give an 
agreeable Flavour to Wine, and are ſometimes 
uſed to add a Flavour to ſtrong Spaniſb Wines, 
like that of the Malvatic Wine, which is 
made in the Iſland of Candy. Theſe Flowers 
are proper to place in Baſons to adorn Halls 
and Chambers; becauſe they are of an agree» 
able Sweetneſs, which doth not offend the 
Head. 

This Plant is ſeldom planted in Gardens, 
being ſo commonly found wild in the Fields; 
but in low moiſt Places in large Gardens, if 
ſome of theſe Plants were placed, they would 
afford an agreeable Variety ; and in ſuch Places 
few other Plants, which are more. valuable, will 
thrive. 

The ſecond Sort deſerves a Place in every 
good Garden, for the ſake of its fine double 
Flowers, which continue in Beauty a long 
time. 'This doth not differ from the common 
Sort in any thing, excepting that the Flowers 
are very double and large; ſo that when it is 
planted on a moiſt Soil, or is duly watered in 
dry Weather, it makes a fine Appearance for 


at leaſt a Month, or in a cool Seaſon near fix 
Weeks; 
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weeks; and as the Flowers have an agreeable 
gweetneſs, ſo they are a fine Ornament in Ba- 
ſons to place in Rooms. 

Theſe Plants are propagated by parting of 
their Roots, which ſhould be done in Autumn, 
that they may be well rooted before the dry 
weather comes on in theSpring; otherwiſe they 
vill not flower very ſtrong the following Sum- 
mer. Theſe Roots need not be parted oftener 
than. every other Year, and then they ſhould 
not be parted into ſmall Heads; for as the 
Beauty. of this Plant is to have many Stems of 
Flowers, ſo when the Roots are divided too 
much, there will be very few Stems produced, 
and conſequently the Plants will make but a 
mean Appearance. 

Where theſe Plants are placed in moiſt ſhady 
Borders, intermixed with other flowering 
Plants, they ſhould be allowed good Room ; 
for as their Roots ſpread pretty far in the 
Ground, ſo when they have but little Room, 
they will ſtarve in Summer, unleſs they are 
plentifully watered, and the Soil be yery good 
in which they are planted; for where-ever their 
Roots intermix with thoſe of other Plants, 
there will be a great Struggle for the Maſtery, 
and thereby both Sorts will be rendered weak. 
So that theſe ſhould be planted two Feet aſun- 
der, and as much from any other Plants; and 
this will be Room enough to dig the Ground 
between the Plants, which ſhould always be 
carefully done thoſe Years when the Plants are 
not removed; which will encourage the Roots, 
and cauſe them to flower very ſtrong. 

The Sort with ſtrip'd Leaves is alſo pre- 
ſerved in ſome Gardens for the ſake of Variety. 
This may be propagated by parting of the 
Roots in the ſame manner as the former Sort ; 
but this muſt not have a rich Soil, for that will 
cauſe it to run plain. 


ULMUS, The Elm-tree. 

To this Article muſt be added; 

1. Ux uus minor, folio anguſto glabro. The 
ſmooth narrow-leav'd Elm, by ſome called the 
Upright narrow-leav'd Elm. 

2. Ut us folio lato ſcabro, cortice cinereo gla- 
bro. The white bark'd Elm, by ſome called 
the ſmooth Witch Elm, and by others the iri/p 
Elm, 

3. Ur uus folio lato ſcabro, anguſtis ſamar- 
ris, The French Elm. 

There are ſome other Varieties of the Elm, 
which differ ſo little from the Sorts enumerated 
in this and the former Volume of the Dictio- 
nary, as ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed ; ſo it will 
be needleſs to mention them, becauſe they 
are not ſo proper to make Plantations, as the 
other more common Sorts. 

The firſt of theſe Sorts is very common in 
ſome Parts of Hertfordſbire, and in Cambridge- 


ſeire, where there is ſcarce any other Sort of 


Elm to be ſeen. 'This makes a very handſome 
upright Tree, and retains its Leaves as late in 
the Autumn, as the common ſmall-leav'd Elm, 
which is called the Eng/iſþ Elm by the Nur- 
ſery Men near London. 

The ſecond Sort is by ſome Perſons pre- 


terr'd to moſt others, for the free Growth, and 
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its retaining the Leaves longer than any other 
Sort. The Bark of this Tree is very ſmooth, 
and of an Aſh- colour; the Leaves are of a 
lively green Colour, and the Growth of the 
Tree is very regular and upright. 

The third Sort is not ſo much eſteemed as 
either of the former; but it being a very hardy 
Kind, will grow in ſuch Soils, where the for- 
mer will not, for which ſome Perſons cultivate 
it; tho' I think neither this nor the Dutch 
Elm worth planting, becauſe when they are 
arrived to a conſiderable Size, they make a 
moſt deteſtable Appearance: their Branches 
growing very ſtraggling, which have a thick 
rugged Bark, and their Leaves being very 
thinly placed on them, they look very diſ- 
agreeable ; and the Leaves of both theſe Sorts 
fall ſooner in Autumn, than thoſe of the com- 
mon Elm. | 

Theſe may be propagated in the ſame man- 
ner as the common Sorts, for which there are 
fall Inſtructions exhibited in the former Vo- 
lume of the Gardeners Dictionary; ſo I ſhall 
not repeat them here. | 


URTICA, Nettle. | 
To this Article ſhould be added ; 

I. UxTica maxima racemoſa Canadenſis. 
H. R. Par. The greateſt branching Nettle of 
Canady. 

2. UxTica Canadenſis, myrrhidis folio. Inſt. 
R. H. Canady Nettle, with a Leaf of Sweet 
Cicely. 

3. UR TIA racemoſa Americana, amplo ccryli 
Branching American Nettle, 
with a large Hazel-leaf. . 

4. UrxTica racemifera maxima Sitarum, 


foliis ſubtus argenteis lanugine willoſis. Pluk. 


Amalth. Greateſt branching Nettle of China, 
with Leaves which are white and woolly un- 
derneath. 

The firſt of theſe Plants is very common in 
many Engliſh Gardens, where it is preſerved 
more for the ſake of Variety, than for any 
Beauty it hath. This hath an abiding Root, 
which ſends forth a great Number of Shoots 
every Spring, which riſe about three Feet high, 
and form a thick Tuft or Buſh, which conti- 
nues green til] the Autumn, when the Shoots 
decay to the Root. This may be propagated 
by parting of the Root in the Spring, and 
may be planted in almoſt any Soil or Situation, 
and will endure the ſevereſt Cold of this Cli- 
mate in the open Air. | 

The ſecond Sort is alſo preſerved in ſome 
curious Gardens, for the ſake of Variety. The 
Leaves of this Plant are finely cut and jagged 
into many Parts, in ſome manner reſembling 
thoſe of Sweet Cicely. 'This is alſo a very bardy 
Plant, and may be treated as the former. 

The third Sort was diſcovered by Father 
Plumier in America, This is more impatient of 
Cold than the other ; ſo ſhould be planted in 
Pots, and placed in Shelter in the Winter Sea- 
ſon, otherwiſe it will nor live in this Country. 
But as it is a Plant of little Beauty, fo it is 
only preſerved by ſome curious Perſons for 
Variety. 
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The fourth Sort retains its Leaves all the 
Winter, which are very large and hoary un- 
derneath, ſo make an agreeable Variety in the 
Green-houſe in the Winter Seaſon. The Stems 
of this Plant riſe four Feet high or more; and 
theſe often branch out, at the Top, into Side- 
ſhoots ; and the Flowers (which are like thoſe 
of the common Nettle) are produced from 
the Wings of the Leaves. This Sort is too 
tender to live in the open Air in Winter; ſo 
the Plants ſhould be potted, and in Autumn 
removed into the Green-houſe ; where, if they 
are ſecured from the Froſt, and frequently re- 
' freſhed with Water, they will thrive extremely 
well. In Summer they may be placed abroad in 
a ſheltered Situation, and in dry Weather they 
muſt be plentifully watered ; for they are very 
thirſty Plants. This may alſo be propagated 
by parting of the Roots, which ſhould be done 
in May, when they are removed out of the 
'Green-houſe : for at that Seaſon this Plant is 
in its leaſt Vigour, the Winter being the Time 
when it is moſt flouriſhing. The Seeds of this 
Plant were brought from China, where the 
Plant is called Peama. 


UVA URSI, The Spaniſh Red-whort. 
The Characters are; 

It bath a globular bell ſbaped Flower, con- 
ſiting of one Leaf, from whoſe Empalement ariſes 
the Pointal, fixed like a Nail in the binder Part 
of the Flower ; which afterward becomes a ſoft 
Berry or Fruit of a ſpherical Form, incloſing 
bard Seeds, which are ſome plain, and others 
gibbous. 

There is but one Species of this Plant at pre- 
ſent known; viz. 

Uva Uxs1. Cluſ. Hiſt. Spaniſh Red-whort. 

This Plant is very near a-kin to our common 
Whorts or Bilberries: it riſes about a Foot high, 
and hath ſeveral flexible Branches, which are 
covered with a reddiſh Bark, ſomewhat like 
the young Branches of the Strawberry-tree: 
theſe are thinly beſet with oblong ſtiff green 
Leaves, which are ſerrated on their Edges. The 
Flowers grow on the Top of the Branches, 
which are of a whitiſh bluſh Colour ; theſe are 


ſucceeded by red Berries, ſomewhat larger than 


thoſe of our common Whorts, which have an 
acid Taſte. 

This Plant muſt be treated in the ſame man- 
ner as our Vitis Idea, or Bilberry; which is to 
procure the Plants with Balls of Earth to their 
Roots, from the Place of its native Growth ; 
becauſethe Seeds often fail, and when they do 
ſucceed, it will be a long time before the Plants 
will grow to any Size; but as there are Directions 
for the Management of theſe Plants exhibited 
in the former Volume of the Dictionary, under 
the Article of Vitis Idæa, I ſhall not repeat 
them in this Places. 


VULNERARIA, Woundwort. 
The Cbaracters are; 
Tt bath a papilionaceous (or Pea- Bloom 
Flower, out of whoſe tubular .and turgid Em- 
palement ariſes the Pointal, which afterward 


becomes a ſbort Pod filled with roundiſh Seeds. 


To theſe Notes muſt be added, That the Pod! , 


incloſed in a membranous Bladder, which Was 
before the Empalement. 


The Species are ; 

1. VULNERARIA rhuſtica. F. B. Ruſtic 
Woundwort, Kidney Vetch, or Ladies Finger 

2. VULNERAKIA ruftica, flore albo. Inf. R 
H. Ruſtic Woundwort, with a white Flower 

3. VULNERARIA flore purpuraſcente. Inj 
R. H. Ruſtic Woundwort, with a purpliſh 
Flower, 

4. VULNERARIA pentaphyllos. Inſt, R. I 
Five-leav'd Wound wort. : 

5. VULNER ARIA Cretica, flore paryo wayi, 
Tourn. Cor. Candy Woundwort, with a ſmaji 
—_ a 

The Sort grows wild on c 
Ground in divers Parts of Englond. 10 is me 
cultivated in Gardens, This ſends forth ſeye. 
ral Stalks from the Root, which are about eight 
or nine Inches long, beſet with hairy Leayes 
alternately, which are compoſed of four or five 
Pair of Lobes, terminated with an odd one. 
On the Top of the Stalks the Flowers are pro- 
duced, which are ſmall, and of a yellow Colour 
collected together iu a' broad Head, which are 
ſucceeded by ſhort Pods filled with roundih 
Seeds. 'This Plant flowers toward the End of 
May, and the Seeds are ripe in Fuly. 

The ſecond Sort is a Variety of the firſt, 
from which it only differs in the Colour of its 
Flowers, which are white. 

The third. Sort is found wild in ſome Parts 
of Wales, from whence the Seeds and Plants 
have been procured by ſome curious Botaniſts, 
who preſerve them in their Gardens. This 
Sort produces pretty purpliſh Flowers, collected 
into Heads, which make an agreeable Appear- 
ance. 

The fourth Sort is found wild in Italy, Sicily, 
and ſome other warm Countries; but in Eng- 
land it is preſerved in ſome curious Gardens 
for the ſake of Variety. This is an annual 
Plant, which periſhes with the firſt Approach 
of Winter. The Seeds of this Plant ſhould 
be ſown about the Middle of March, on a Bed 
of light Earth, in an open Situation, where 
they are deſigned to remain, becauſe the Plants 
do not bear tranſplanting very well. Therefore 
the beſt Method is, to ſow the Seeds in ſmall 
Drills, made two Feet aſunder; and when the 
Plants are come up, they ſhould be thinned 
where they are too cloſe, ſo as to leave them 
ſix or eight Inches aſunder in the Rows, and 
then keep the Ground clean from Weeds, 
which is all the Culture they require. The 
Branchesof this Plant ſpread flat on the Ground, 
and the Flowers are produced in large Bladders 
from the Wings of the Leaves. Theſe appear 
in June, and the Seeds will ripen the End of 
Auguſt. 

If ſome of theſe Seeds are ſown, the Begin- 
ning of September, on a warm dry Border, the 
Plants will come up in Autumn, and liye thro' 
the Winter, (provided it is not very ſevere) 
and will flower early the following Summer, 
whereby good Seeds may be obtained; for 
when the Summers prove cold and wet, e 

ants 


plants which come up from Seeds ſown in the 
Spring, do not produce ripe Seeds; ſo that the 
Species may be loſt, where there are not au- 


tumnal Plants. 
The fifth Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Tourne- 


fort in the Ifland of Candy, from whence he 


ſent the Seeds to the Royal Garden at Paris. 
This is alſo an annual Plant, fo ſhould be ma- 
naged in the ſame manner as hath been di- 
reed for the former Sort. 

The firſt, ſecond and third Sorts, will 
abide two, and ſometimes three Years, before 
their Roots decay; tho' they generally are in 
the greateſt Vigour the ſecond Year, for theſe 
rarely flower the ſame Year they are ſown. 
The ſureſt Method to have theſe Plants ſuc- 
ceed in a Garden, is to ſow their Seeds in the 


Autumn as ſoon as they are ripe, on a Bed or 


Border of poor, dry, gravelly or chalky Soil 
on which they will thrive much better than o 
a rich garden Earth. When the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be thinned, leaving them 
fix or eight Inches aſunder; and afterward, if 
they are kept clear from Weeds, they will re- 
quire no farther Care. 

The firſt Sort was formerly much uſed by 
the Germans, as a Wound-herb, from whence 
it obtained its Name ; but at preſent it is not 
in any Uſe. 


* 
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ALKS. | 

In the former Volume of the Dictio- 
nary, IJ have given Directions for the making 
and keeping of Gravel and Graſs-Walks; to 
which I ſhall here add ſomething relating to 
Sand-Walks, which are now very frequently 
made in Gardens, as being leſs expenſive in the 


making, and alſo in keeping, than either of the 


former ; and in very large irregular Gardens, 
which are ſuch as moſt Perſons now eſteem, 
this is a very great Article : for as the greateſt 
Part of the Walks which are made in Gardens, 
twiſt about in an irregular Manner, it would 
be very difficult to keep them handſome, if 
they were laid with Gravel. And as theſe 
Walks are for the moſt part ſhaded by Trees; 
ſo the dripping of the Water from their Branches 
in hard Rains, would waſh the Gravel in Holes, 
and render the Walks very unſightly. When 
theſe Wood-Walks are Graſs, they do not ap- 
pear ſightly, nor are they very proper for walk- 
ing on; for after Rain they continue damp ſo 
long, that they become unhealthy to walk 
on; and the Graſs generally grows ſpiry 
and weak for want of Air; and by the conti- 
nual dropping of the Trees, will by Degrees be 
deſtroyed, Therefore it is much better to lay 
theſe Walks with Sand, which will be dry and 
wholeſome ; and whenever they appear moſly, 
or any Weeds begin to grow on them, if they 
are ſhoved with a Dutch Hough in dry Wea- 
ther, and then raked over, it will deſtroy the 


Weeds and Moſs, and make the Walks appear 
2 and handſome as if they had been new. 
id. 1 

Graſs-Walks of late Years have been very 
little eſteemed, becauſe they are ſo unfit for 
walking on; for in a Morning there is com- 
mary a great Dew upon the Graſs, as there 
is alſo late in the Evening, and after Rain 
they continue moiſt a long time; ſo that it is 
only in the Middle of the Day that theſe Walks 
can be uſed, which is a Time few Perſons care 
to be in a Garden : and at moſt times there 
remains a Dampneſs, which frequently occaſi- 
ons Colds to ſuch Perſons as are tender; fo 
they are with good Reaſon diſuſed at preſent. 
Beſides, theſe Walks are not very beautiful, 
there being little Pleaſure in viewing long nar- 
row Slips of Graſs, which is what moſt Graſs- 
Walks muſt be termed, being bounded either 
with Gravel or Borders on the Sides. And 
Graſs never appears ſo beautiful, as when it is 
diſpos'd into large irregular Pieces,and bounded 
with Trees. 

Gravel-Walks are very neceſſary near the 
Houſe, becauſe they are ſoon dry after Rain, 


ſo are proper for walking on, in all Seaſons. 


But then theſe ſhould be but few, and thoſe 
ought to be large and magnificent, propor- 
tionable to the Grandeur of the Houſe and 
Garden. The principal of theſe Walks ſhould 
be elevated parallel with the Houſe, ſo as to 
form a Terrace; this ſhould extend itſelf each 
way, in proportion to the Width of the Gar- 
den; ſo that from this there may be a Com- 
munication with the Sand-Walks, without go- 
ing on the Graſs; or there ſhould be two fide 
Walks of Gravel to lead to them, ſo that 
there may be a dry Walk continued quite thro” 
the Gardens. But there is not a more ridicu- 
lous Sight, than that of a ſtrait Gravel-walk, 
leading to the Front of the Houſe, interſect- 
ing the Graſs, ſo as to cauſe it to appear like 
the ſtiff formal Graſs-plots, frequently made in 
little Court Yards by Perſons of low Taſte. 
In the modern Way of laying out Gardens, 
the Walks are carried thro' Woods and Plan- 
tations, ſo that theſe are ſhady and conyenient 
for walking in the Middle of the Day. Theſe 
are uſually carried about, winding as much as 
the Ground will admit of, ſo as to leave a 
ſufficient Thickneſs of Wood, to make the 
Walks private ; and that the Perſons who are 
walking in one Part of them, may not be ſeen 
by thoſe who are in any of the other Parts. 
Where theſe Walks are contrived with Judg- 
ment, a ſmall Extent of Ground will admit of 
a great many Turns; ſo that a Perſon may 
walk ſome Miles in a ſmall Garden. But theſe 
Turns ſhould be made as natural as poſſible, 
ſo as not to appear too much like a Work of 
Art, which will never pleaſe fo long as the 
former. 

The Breadth of theſe Walks muſt be pro- 
portioned to the Size of the Ground, which in 
a large Extent may be twelve or fourteen Feet 
wide, but in ſmall Gardens five or fix Feet 
will be ſufficient. There are ſome Perſons 
who allow a much greater Breadth to their 
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Walks, than what I have aſſigned to the larg- 
eſt Gardens; but as theſe Walks are ſuppoſed 
to be ſhaded by Trees, ſo when they are made 
too broad, the Trees muſt be planted cloſe to 
the Sides of the Walks ; and then ir will be a 
long time before they will afford a ſufficient 
Shade, if the Trees are young. Therefore 
I imagine, the Width here allowed will by moſt 
People be thought ſufficient, eſpecially as the 
Walks are defigned to wind as much as the 
Ground will allow, becauſe the wider they are, 
the greater muſt be the Turns ; otherwiſe the 
Walks will not be private for any ſmall Di- 
ſtance. Beſides, as it will be proper to line the 
Sides of theſe Walks with Honeyfuckles, Sweet- 
| brier, Roſes, and many other ſweet-flowering 
Shrubs ; ſo the tall Trees ſhould be placed four 
or five Feet from the Walk, to allow Room 
for theſe. But as 1 ſhall particularly treat of 
the Method of laying out Wildernefles, and 
planting of them, in ſuch a manner as to ren- 
der them as nearly reſembling a natural Wood 
as poſſible, under its proper Head; I ſhall 


add nothing more in this Place, except a few 


common Directions for making of theſe Sand- 
Walks. 

When the Ground is traced out in the man- 
ner as the Walks are deſigned, the Earth ſhould 
be taken out of the Walks, and Jaid in the 
Quarters. The Depth of this muſt be pro- 
portion'd to the Nature of the Soil ; for where 
the Ground is dry, the Walks need not be ele- 
vated much above the Quarters; ſo the Earth 
ſhould be taken out four or five Inches deep in 
ſach Places: but where the Ground is wet, the 
Bottom of the Walks need not be more than 
two Inches below the Surface, that the Walks 
may be raiſed ſo high, as to throw off the Wet 
into the Quarters; which will render them 
more dry and healthy to walk on. 

After the Earth is taken out to the intended 
Depth, the Bottom of the Walks ſhould be laid 
with Rubbiſh, coarſe Gravel, or whatever of 
the like Nature can be moſt readily procured. 
This ſhould be laid three or four Inches thick, 
and beaten down as cloſe as poſſible, to pre- 
vent the Worms from working thro' it; then 
the Sand ſhould be laid on about three Inches 
thick ; and after treading it down as cloſe as 
poſſible, it ſhould be raked over, to level and 
ſmooth the Surface. In doing of this, the 
Whole ſhould be laid a little rounding to throw 
off the Wet: but there will be no Neceſſity of 
obſerving any Exactneſs therein; for as the 
whole Ground is to have as little Appearance 
of Art as poſſible, the rounding of theſe 
Walks ſhould be as natural, and only ſo con- 
trived, as that the Water may have free Paſ- 
{age off them. 

The Sand with which theſe Walks are laid, 
ſhould be ſuch as will bind; otherwiſe it will 
be very troubleſome to walk on them in dry 
Weather: for if the Sand be of a looſe Nature, 
it will be moved with ſtrong Gales of Wind, 
and in dry Weather will flide from under the 
Feet. If after theſe Walks are laid, they are 
well rolled two or three times, it will ſettle 
them, and cauſe them to be firm. If the Sand 
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is too much inclinable to Loam, it will alſo be 


attended with as ill Conſequence, as that which 


is too looſe: for this will ſtick to the Peet after 


every Rain; fo that where Sand can be ob. 
tained of a middle Nature, it ſhould always be 
preferred. | 

In ſome Countries where Sand cannot be 
eaſily procured, theſe Walks may be laid with 
Sea-ſhells well pounded, ſo as to reduce them 
to a Powder, which will bind extremely well 
provided they are rolled now and then. But 
where neither of theſe can be eaſily procureg 
Sea-coal, Aſhes, or whatever elſe can be got. 
ten, which will bind and be dry to the Feet 
may be uſed for this Purpoſe. And where 
any of theſe can only be had in ſmall Quan- 
tities, the Walks ſhould have a greater Share 
of Rubbiſh laid in their Bottom, and theſe 
ſpread thinly over them 3 and in moſt Places 
Rubbiſh, rough Stones, or coarſe Gravel, may 
be eaſily procured. 


WALLS. 

In the building of Walls to accelerate the 
ripening of Fruits, there have been many 
Contrivances for obtaining the greateſt Warmth 
from the Sun; fuch as inclining the Walls to 
the Horizon, that the Rays may fall more di- 
rely upon them. Others have built Walls in 
Semicircles, thinking thereby to colle& the 
Force of the Sun's Rays, and thereby to re- 
flect them from one Side of the half Circle to 
the other: and there are ſome who have built 
their Walls in Angles for the ſame Purpoſe, 
But neither of theſe Contrivances have ſuc- 
ceeded according to the Expectations of the 
Perſons who have practiſed them; for their 
Fruits have not ripened ſo well againſt either 
of theſe Walls, as againſt ſuch as have been 
plain. For as to thoſe Walls which are built 
inclining to the Horizon, tho' they have the 
Rays of the Sun almoſt perpendicular in the 
Middle of the Day ; yet in the Mornings and 
Evenings, the Rays fall more oblique on 
theſe Walls, than on thoſe which are up- 
right. And it is not the greateſt Force of the 
Sun's Rays, in the Middle of the Day, which 
is of ſo much Service to Fruits, as the long 
Continuance of the Sun on the Wall, or its 
ſtrongeſt Force in the Morning to dry the Dew 
from off the Trees; for in the Middle of the 
Day, when the Sun is greatly advanced above 
the Horizon, and the Air thoroughly warmed 
by his Influence, there will need no additional 
Heat to forward the Growth of the Fruit, 
and toripen it in Perfection: for where-ever the 
Fruit is expoſed too much to the Sun by the 
want of Leaves to ſhade it, and theſe Fruit 
happen to lie cloſe to the Wall, as is ſome- 
times the Caſe ; they are never ſo fair or well- 
taſted, as thoſe which are ſcreened from the 
Sun by Leaves : for the violent Heart of the 
Sun in the Middle of the Day, in yy hot 
Weather, will cauſe many Fruits, which are 
too much expoſed, to be mealy before they 
are ripe. And theſe inclining Walls are 
greatly expoſed to hoary Froſts in Spring 
and Autumn, which are very m_—_—_— 

ruits, 


Fruits,” as alſo to Rain, Hail, Sr. and the 
Dampneſs will remain a conſiderable time lon- 
on theſe ſtoping Walls, than on thoſe which 
arc upright; ſo that theſe floping Walls are by 
no means proper for Fruit, ee © MIL 
As to thote Walls which are built in half 
Circles, or thoſe in Angles, they are alſo bad; 
for the Wind, being drawn into the Area's of 
them, is reverberated from Side to Side, which 
renders the Air about the Fruit much colder 
than any in the Neighbourhood ; fo inſtead of 
forwarding the ripening of the Fruit, as they 
were intended, the Fruit will be much later 
ripe than againſt plain Walls built to the fame 
Aſpect, as I have ſeveral times obſerved; fo 
that from all the ſeveral Trials which have yet 
been made of different ſhaped Walls, it ap- 
pears there are none ſo proper for Fruitas thoſe 
which are built plain; and as theſe are alſo the 
leaſt Expence to build, fo they ſhould always 
be preferred. | | 
According to the modern Taſte in Garden- 
ing, there are very few Walls built round 
Gardens; which is certainly very right, not 
only with \regard to the Pleaſure of viewing 
the neighbouring Country from the Garden, 
but alſo in regard to the Expence, 1. of building 
theſe Walls; and, 2. if they are planted with 
Fruit, as is frequently practiſed, to maintain 
them will be a conſtant Charge, without re- 
ceiving much Profit or Pleaſure. For when 
there is too much Walling planted with Fruit 
Trees, they are ſeldom taken much Care of; 
ſo that the Quantity of Fruit produced will be 
ſmall, and that ill-nouriſhed and bad-taſted. 
Therefore the Quantity of Walling ſhould be 
proportioned to the Fruit conſumed in the 
Family. But as it will be neceffary to incloſe 
the Kitchen-garden, for the Security of the 
Plants, fo, if that be walled round, it will con- 
tain as much Fruit as will be wanted in the 
Family; becauſe the Kitchen- garden is always 
proportioned to the Number of Perſons main- 
tained. And as the Kitchen Garden ſhould 
always be placed out of Sight from the 
Houſe, fo the Walls may be hid by Planta- 


tions of Trees, at ſome little Diſtance, which 


will be of Uſe in ſheltering of the Fruit. 

The beſt Aſpect for Walls in England, is to 
have one Point to the. Eaſt ward of the South; 
for the ſe will enjoy the Benefit of the Morning 
Sun, and will be leſs expoſed to the Weſt and 
South-weſt Winds, (which are very injurious 
to Fruit in England) than thoſe Walls which 
are built due South. I know there are many 
Perſons who object to the turning of Walls 
the leaſt Point to the Eaſt, on Account of the 
Blights which they fay come from the Eaſt in 
the Spring. But from many Years Experience 
and Obſervation, I can affirm, that Blights as 
often attack thoſe Walls which are open to the 
South-weſt, as thoſe which are built to 
other Aſpect: and I believe, whoever will be at 
the Trouble to obſerve for ſeven Vears, which 
aſpected Walls ſuffer moſt from Blights, will 
find thoſe which are built with a Point to the 
Eaſtward of the South, as feldom blighted as 
*. which are turned to any other Aſpect. 

l. 
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Thetefore, in the Contrivance of a Kirchen- 
garden, there ſhould be as great Length of 


theſe Walls built as the Situation of the Ground 
will admit. "TIO 

The next beſt Aſpect is due South, and the 
next to that South-eaſt, which is preferable ro 
the South-weſt, for the Reaſons before aſſign- 
ed. Bur as there will for the moſt part 'be 
South-weſt and Weſt Walls in every Garden; 
ſo theſe may be planted with fome Sorts of 
Fruit, which do not require ſo much Heat to 
ripen them, as thoſe deſigned for the beſt 
Walls. But where-ever there are North-walls; 
it is hardly worth while to plant them with 
Fruit; becauſe whatever Sorts of Fruit will 
ripen againſt them, will do much better in 
Eſpaliers, or on Standards. | 

W here Perſons are very curious to have good 


Fruit, they erect a Trelaſe againſt their Walls, 


which projects about four Inches from them, 
to which they faſten their Trees; which is an 
excellent Method, becauſe the Fruit will be 
always at a proper Diſtance from the Walls, 
ſo as not to be injured by them, and will have 
all the Advantage of their Heat. And by this 
method the Walls will not be injured by drive- 
ing Nails into their Joints, which by every 
Year being drawn out, do draw out the Mor- 
rar from between the Bricks, and thereby make 
Holes ; in which Snails and other Vermin will 
harbour, and deſtroy the Fruit, and the Walls 
will be alſo greatly impaired. 

Theſe Trelaſes may be contrived according 
to the Sorts of Fruit which are planted againſt 
them. Thoſe which are deſigned for Peaches, 
Nectarines, and Apricocks, (which for the moſt 


part produce their Fruit on the young Wood) 


ſhould have their Rails three, or at moſt but 
four Inches aſunder every way. But for other 
Sorts of Fruit, which continue bearing on the 
old Wood, they may be five or ſix Inches apart; 
and thoſe for Vines may be eight or nine Inches 
Diſtance. For as the Shoots of Vines are al- 
ways trained at a much greater Diſtance, than 
thoſe of any other Sort of Fruit, ſo the Tre- 


laſes for theſe need not be near fo cloſe ; eſpe - 


cially as thoſe muſt for Peaches and NeCtarines, 
whoſe Shoots are generally ſhortened to about 
five or fix Inches or leſs; ſo that, if the Rails 
are not pretty cloſe, many of the ſhort 
Branches cannot be faſtened to them. 

Theſe Trelaſes may be made of any Sort 
of Timber, according to the Expence which 
the Owner is willing to beſtow; but Fir is moſt 
commonly uſed for this Purpoſe, which if well 
dried and painted, will laſt many Years; but 
if a Perſon will go to the Expence of Oak, 
it will laſt ſound much longer. And if any 


one is unwilling to be at the Expence of 


either, then a Trelaſe may be made of Aſh- 
poles, in. the fame manner as is practiſed in 
making Eſpaliers, with this Difference only, 
that every fourth upright Rail or Poſt ſhould 
be very ſtrong, and faſtened with Iron Hooks 
to the Wall, which will ſupport the Whole: 
and as theſe Rails maſt be laid much cloſer 
together, than is generally practiſed for Eſpa- 
liers; fo theſe ſtrong upright Rails or Poſts 
268888 will 
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will not be farther diſtant than three Feet from 
each other. To theſe the croſs Rails which 
are laid horizontally ſhould be well nailed, 
which will ſecure them from being diſplaced, 
and alſo ſtrengthen the Trelaſe; but to the 
other ſmaller upright Poles, they need only be 
faſtened with Wire. To theſe Trelaſes the 
Shoots of the Trees ſhould be faſtened with 
Ozier-twigs, Rope-yarn, or any other ſoft Band- 
age; for they muſt not be nailed to it, becauſe 
that will decay the Woodwork. 

Theſe Trelaſes need not be erected until 
the Trees are well ſpread, and begin to bear 
Fruit plentifully; before which time the young 
Trees may be trained up againſt any ordinary 
low Eſpalier, made only of a few {lender Aſh- 
poles, or any other Sort of ſlender Sticks; by 
which Contrivance the Trelaſes will be new 
when the I rees come to Bearing, and will laſt 
many Years after the Trees have overſpread 
them. Whereas when they are made before 
the Trees are planted, they will be half de- 
cayed before the Trees come to bearing Fruit. 

Where theſe Trelaſes are intended to be made 
againſt new Walls, it will be proper to faſten 
ſome ſtrong Iron Hooks into the Wall as it is 
built, at the Diſtance which the upright Poſts 
are intended to be placed ; becauſe when theſe 
are afterwards driven into the Wall, they dif- 
place the Mortar in the Joints, and injure the 
Wall. 

In the building of the Walls round a Kit- 
chen- garden, the Inſides which are deſigned to 
be planted with Fruit-trees, ſhould be made 
as plain as poſſible, ſo that the Piers ſhould not 
projet on thoſe Sides above four Inches at 
moſt ; and theſe ſhould be placed about four- 
teen Feet aſunder, in ſuch Walls as are deſigned 
for Peach and Nectarine- trees, ſo that each 
Tree may be planted exactly in the Middle be- 
tween the Piers, which will render thcm more 
ſightly, and be better for the Trees. But where 
Apricocks, Plums or Cherries, are to be plant- 
ed, the Piers may be only ten Feet aſunder, 
and againſt every other Pier the Trees ſhould 
be planted, which will allow them ſufficient 
Room to ſpread; and as the Trelaſe will pro- 
ject as forward as the Piers, ſo the Branches of 
the Trees may be trained on a Plain. But when 
the Piers do not project more on the Inſide of 
the Garden, they ſhould be built ſtronger on 
the Outſide, for the better ſupporting of the 
Walls. | 

The uſual Thickneſs which Garden-walls 
are allowed, if built with Bricks, is thirteen 
Inches, which is one Brick and a half; but this 
ſhould be proportionable to the Height ; for 
if they are all built fourteen Peet high or more, 
as is often practiſed, then the Foundations of 
the Walls ſhould be at leaſt two Bricks and a 
half thick, and brought up level to the Surface 
of the Ground, of the ſame Thickneſs; then 
they ſhould be ſet off two Inches on each Side, 
which will reduce them to two Bricks; and 
four Feet above the Ground, they may be di- 
miniſhed on each Side, to reduce them to the 
Thickneſs of a Brick and half, which muſt be 
continued to the Top of the Walls. And the 
Piers in theſe high Walls ſhould alſo be propor- 
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tionably ſtronger than is commonly allow ꝰd to 
lower Walls; for as theſe will be much more 
expoſed to ſtrong Gales of Wind, ſo if they 
are not well built, they will be in Danger of 
being blown down. Therefore the Piers of 
theſe Walls ſhould be projected the Length of 
a Brick on their Backſide, and the 'Thickne( 
of a Brick on their Front; and if theſe are 
built about ten or twelve Feet aſunder, they 
will greatly ſtrengthen the Walls. 

But there is no Neceſſity of building Walls 
higher than nine or ten Feet, unleſs it be for 
Pears, which, if properly managed, will ſpread 
over a great Compais of Walling ; but as only 
ſome of the lateſt Winter-pears require the 
Aſſiſtance of a Wall, ſo there need no more 
but that Part of the Wall where theſe are de- 
ſigned to be built higher ; forPeaches and Nec- 
tarines never require a Wall higher than nine or 
ten Feet, provided they are rightly managed; 
for whenever they are carried to a greater 


Height, the lower Part of the Wall is untur- 


niſhed with bearing Branches. And altho' 
Apricocks, Plums and Cherries, will frequently 
grow higher; yet if they are planted at a pro- 
per Diſtance, and the Branches trained hori- 
zontally from the Bottom, they will not ſoon 
cover a Wall of this Height. And Vines may 
be kept as low as any Sort of Fruit; for when 
they are planted againſt low Walls, they muſt 
be treated ſomewhat after the ſame manner as 
thoſe in Vineyards, which is to cut out the 
greateſt Part of the Wood which produced 
Fruit the preceding Year, and train in new 
Shoots for the next Year's Bearing, which are 
rarely left a Yard in Length; ſo will not re- 
quire very high Walls. 

If the Pears which are deſigned to be planted, 
are allowed a South-weſt Aſpect, on which they 
will ripen very well; then the Wall to this At- 
pect ſhould — built fourteen Feet high or 
more; for as theſe Trees ſpread very far, when 
on free Stocks, ſo they ſhould not be ſhortened 
and ſtopp'd in their Growth, which will prevent 
their Bearing, by cauſing them to ſend out a 
great Number of groſs luxuriant Shoots, which 
will never produce Fruit. 'Therefore theſe 
ſhould never be planted amongſt other Sorts 
of Fruit-trees, which are of ſmaller Growth ; 
becauſe then the Walls muſt appear very un- 
ſightly, in having ſome Trees planted more 
than double the Diſtance which the others re- 
quire ; ſo that there is no other Sort of Fruit. 
which requires the Aſſiſtance of Walls to ripen 
their Fruit, which need ſo great Room for 
ſpreading as Pears, except it be Figs; a few 
Trees of which may be planted againſt the 
ſame Walls where there is Room; tho' theſe 
may be planted againſt the Back-walls of Offices 
or Stables, where there is Conveniency, becauſe 
this Fruit is ſeldom covered by Servants ; and 
being planted in Places which are much fre- 
quented, they will not be in ſo much Danger 
of being deſtroyed by Birds, as thoſe which are 
in private Places. Bur I ſhall now procecd to 
give ſome Directions for the Building of Hot- 
walls, to promote the ripening of Fruits, which 
is now pretty much practiſed in England. 


In 


| 10 ſome Places theſe Walls are built at a very 


eat Expence, and ſo contrived as to conſume 
a great Quantity of Fuel; but where they are 


judiciouſly built, the firſt- Expence will not be 


near ſo great, nor will the Charge of Fuel be 
very confiderable ; becauſe there will be no 
Neceſſity of making Fires more than two 
Months, or at moſt ten Weeks; beginning 
about the Widdle of January, and ending by 
the Beginning of April, when there will be no 
want of Fires, if the Glaſſes are cloſe ſhut every 
Night, or in bad Weather: for half an Hour's 
$un-ſhining on the Glaſſes at this Seaſon, will 
ſufficiently warm the Air incloſed in the Glaſſes, 
for the Growth of any of our European Fruits. 
There are ſome Perſons who plant Vines 
and other Fruit-trees by the Sides of Stoves, 
and draw ſome of their Branches into the Stove, 
in order to obtain early Fruit; but this is by 
no means right, becauſe where the Stove is 
deſigned for the Ananas, the Air muſt be kept 
much warmer for them, than is required for 
any of the other Fruits, ſo that they can never 
do well together ; for when there is a ſufficient 
Quantity of Air admitted, to promote the 
Growth of the other Fruit, the Ananas are 
ſtarved for want of a proper Heat; and ſo, on 
the contrary, when the Stove is kept up to the 
proper Heat for the Ananas, it will be too hot 
for Fruit. And it will alſo be proper to have 
the Vines on a particular Wall by themſelves, 
becauſe theſe require to have a greater Share 
of Air admitted to them. When they begin 
to ſhoot, then Peaches or Nectirines, are pro- 
per ſo that it is by much the better Method 
to have them ſeparate. | 
The ordinary Height of theſe Hot-walls is 
about ten Feet, which will be ſufficient for 
any of thoſe Sorts of Fruits which are gene- 
rally forced; for by this the Trees are com- 
monly weakened in their Growth, ſo that they 
will not grow ſo vigorouſly as thoſe which are 
always expoſed to the open Air; and where 
there is not a Quantity of Walling planted ſuf- 
ficient to let one Part reſt every Year, the 
Trees will never be very healthy, and will laſt 
but a few Years. The Quantity of Walling 
to produce early Fruit for a middling Family, 
can't be leſs than eighty or one hundred Feet 
in Length; ſo that where a Perſon is deſirous 
to have the Fruit in Perfection, and the Trees 
to continue in a good Condition many Years, 
there ſhould be three times this Quantity of 
Walling built; ſo that by dividing it into three 
Parts, there wil] be two Years for the Trees to 
recover their Vigour between the Times of their 


. being forced ; whereby a greater Quantity of 


Bearing-wood may be obtained, and the Fruit 
will be. fairer, and in larger Quantities than 
when they are forced every Year, or every 
Other Year ; and as the Glaſſes may be con- 
trived ſo as to move from one to the other, 
the Expence of building the Walls ſo much 
longer, will not be vaſtly great, becauſe the 
Frames and Glaſſes will be the ſame as for one 
Year's Fruit. "ets 

The Foundations of theſe Walls ſhould be 
made four Bricks and a half thick, in order to 
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ſupport the Flues; otherwiſe, if Part of them 


reſt on Brick-work, and the other Part on tlie 


Ground, they will ſettle unequally, and ſoon 
be out of Order; for where-ever there happen 
any Cracks in the Flues, thro” which the Smoak 
can make its Eſcape, it will prevent their 
Drawing; and if the Smoak gets within the 
Glaſſes, it will greatly injure the Fruit. This 
Thickneſs of Wall need not be continued more 
than fix Inches above the Ground,. where 
ſhouid be the Foundation of the firſt Flue ; 
which will raiſe it above the Damps of the 
Earth : then the Walls may be ſer off four 
Inches on each Side, which will reduce it to 
the "Thickneſs of three Bricks and a half, fo 
that the Back-wall may be two Bricks thick, 
which is abſolutely neceſſary to throw the 
Heat out more in Front; for when the Back- 
walls are built too thin, the Heat will eſcape 
thro' them. The Wall in Front next to the 
Fruit, ſhould be only four Inches thick: ſo 
there will be an Allowance of nine Inches for 
the Flues, which may be covered with ten Inch 
Tiles; for if. they have half an Inch Bearing 
on each Side, it will be ſufficient. | 

The Ovens in which the Fires are made, 
muſt be contrived on the Backſide of Walls, 
which ſhould be in Number proportionable to 
the Length of the Walls. The Length uſu- 
ally allowed for each Fire to warm, is forty 
Feet, tho' they will do very well for fifty Feet: 
but I would not adviſe the Flues to be longer 
than this to each Fire ; becauſe when they are 
made too long, there is a Neceſſity of making 
the Fires ſo much ſtronger to warm them 3 
which will occaſion the Heat to be too violent 
near the Fires. 'Theſe Ovens ſhould be ſhedded 
over, to keep out the Wind and Rain, other- 
wiſe the Fires will not burn. Some People 
make theſe Sheds of Timber, but it is much 
better to build them of Brick, and tile them 
over ; becauſe the wooden Sheds will in a few 
Years decay, and afterwards will be a conſtanr 
Charge to keep in Repair ; and beſides, they 
may be in Danger of firing, if great Care is 
not conſtantly taken of the Fires. As jt is 
abſolutely neceſſary to have the Ovens below 
the Foundation of the firſt Flues, ſo there muſt 


be Steps down into the Sheds, to come to the 


Mouth of the Ovens to ſupply the Fuel. There- 
fore the Sheds ſhould not be narrower than 
eight Feet in the Clear ; for as the Steps will 
require four Feet Space, ſo there ſhould be at 
leaſt four Feet more for the Perſon who. at- 
tends the Fire to have Room to turn himſelf 
to clear out the Aſhes, and to pur in the Fuel. 


Where the Length of Walling requires two 


Ovens, it will Be proper to have them in the 
Middle included in one Shed, which will ſave 
Expence, and allow more Room to attend the 


Fires; for in this Caſe the Sheds muſt be at 
leaſt ten Feet long, and then they need not be 
more than fix in Breadth. I he Steps down, 
into theſe ſhould be at one End, ſo that the 
Door opening into the Sheds, will not be op- 
poſite to the Mouths of the Ovens : therefore 
the Fires will burn more regular; for whenever 


the Doors are contrived to front the Mouth 
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of the Ovens, if the Wind ſets directly againſt 
them, it will cauſe the Fire to burn too fiercely, 
and the Fuel will be ſoon conſumed; * 

Theſe Ovens may be contrived in the ſame 
manner as thoſe which are already deſcribed 
for Stoves: ſo 1 ſhall not repeat it again in this 
Place; but muſt obſerve, that when the two 
Ovens are joined together, there ſhould be a 
Partition- wall at leaſt two Bricks thick between 
them, otherwiſe the Fires will ſoon deſtroy it; 
and if there ſhould be the leaſt Hole in the 
Wall, through which the Smoak of the two 
Fires can communicate, it will prevent their 
Drawing. | 

The lower Flue, thro' which the Smoak firſt 
r=” from the Fire, may be two Feet and a 

alf Deep; ſo the Back wall ſhould be conti- 
nued two Bricks thick as high as to the Top of 
this Flue; and then it may be ſet off to a Brick 
and half Thickneſs, which muſt be continued 
to the Top of the Wall. The ſecond Plue, 
which ſhould return over the firſt, may be 
made two Peet deep, the third a Foot and half, 
and the fourth one Foot deep; which four Flues, 
with their Coverings, will riſe near eight Peet 
in Height; ſo that there will be about two 
Feet left for the fixing of the Frames at the 
Top to ſupport the Glaſſes, and for coping the 
Wall. And theſe four Returns will be ſuffi- 
cient to warm the Air in the Frames; for the 
Smoak will have loſt its Heat by the time it 
has paſſed thus far. 

In the carrying up of theſe Walls. there 
ſhould be ſome ſtrong Iron Hooks faſtened at 
convenient Diſtances, which ſhould project 
about three Inches from the Wall, to which 
the Trelaſe muſt be faſtened, which is to 
ſupport the Trees. Theſe Hooks ſhould be 
long enough to faſten into the Back-wall ; for 
the Wall in Front, being but four Inches thick, 
will not be ſtrong enough to ſupport the Tre- 
laſe. But in placing of them, Care ſhould be 
had not to lay them crofs the Middle of the 
Flues, - becauſe they would obſtruct the Clear- 
ing of the Flues of Soot, whenever there ſhould 
be Occaſion. So that the beſt Way is to lay 
them juſt under the Tiles which cover eac 
Flue, at about three Feet aſunder, which will 
be near enough, provided the Hooks are made 
ſufficiently ſtrong. As the Flues muft be well 
plaſtered with Loam on their Infide ; ſo alfo 
ſhould the Loam be ſpread under the Tiles 
which cover them to the Thickneſs of the 
Hooks, that the Flues may be very ſmooth ; 
otherwiſe the Soot will hang to the Iron Hooks, 
and ſtop the Smoak from paſſing. It will alfo 
be very proper to cover theſe Flues on the Side 
next theFrelaſe with Hop- bags, or ſome ſuch 
coarſe Cloth, in the fame manner as hath been 
directed for the Stoves; which will make them 
ſo tight, that no Smoak will find its Way thro', 
which, without this Covering, it is very apt to 
do, thro' the Joints of Walls; eſpeciaſly when 
they are ſo thin as theſe muſt be built. And 
this Covering will alſo ſtrengthen the Wall of 
the Flues, and join the whole Work together. 
If at each End of thefe Flues, there are ſmall 
Arches turned in the Back walls, in fuch a man- 
ner that there may be Holes opened to clean 
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the plues of Soot ; whenever there is a Neceſ. 
firy ſor it, the Trouble will be much lefs than 
ro'open the Flues in Front; and there will be 


no Damage done to the Trees, nor will the 


Flues be the leaſt injured by this, which they 


muſt be, when they are opened in Front. 
The Borders in Front of theſe Hot-wallz 

ſhould be about five Feer wide, which will make 
a ſufficient Declivity for the ſloping Glafles . 
and in theſe Borders there may be a Row of 
dwarf Peaſe planted to come early, or a Row 
of dwarf Kidney-beans, either of which will 
do very well; and if they are not planted too 
near the Trees, will not do them any Injury, 
On the Outſide of theſe Borders ſhould be low 
Walls erected, which ſhould riſe about an Inch 
or two above the Level of the Borders; upon 
which the Plate of Timber ſhould be laid, on 
which the ſloping Glaſſes are to reſt. And 
this Wall will keep up the Earth of the Bor- 


der, as alſo preſerve the Wood from rotting. 


The Glaſſes which are deſigned to cover 
theſe Walls, muſt be divided into two Ranges; 
for as they muſt reach from the Ground-plate 
(juſt above the Level of the Border) to almoſt 
the Top of the Wall, ſo they will be near 
twelve Feet long; which will be too great 
Length for fingle Frames, which, when they 
are more than fix Feet long, are too heavy to 
move, eſpecially if the Frames are made of a 
proper Strength to ſuſtain the Glaſs. Theſe 
Frames ſhould be contrived in ſuch manner, az 
that the upper Row may flide down; and by 
making on one Side three ſmall Holes in the 
Woodwork which ſupports the Frames, at 
about a Foot Diſtance, and having a ſmall 
Iron Pin to fix into them, the top Glaſſes may 
be let down one Foot, two Feet, or three 
Feet, according as there may be Occaſion. 
The lower Row of Glaſſes may be contrived 
ſo as to take eaſily out: but as they muſt lie 
floping, and the upper Row muſt bear on them, 
ſo they cannot be contrived to ſlide upwards, 
nor indeed will there be any Occaſion of their 
Moving, becauſe it is much better to let the 
Air in at the Top, than in the Front of the 
Trees. | 

The ſloping Timbers which are to ſupport 
the Glaſs-frames, muſt be faſtened at Bottom, 
into the' Ground-plate in the Front of the Bor- 
der, and at the Top into ſtrong Iron Cramps 
fixed in the upper Part of the Wall for that 
Purpoſe. Theſe Timbers ſhould be made of 
Fir, which will not twiſt asOak and ſome other 
Wood will, where it is laid in ſuch Poſition. 
They muſt be made ſubſtantial, otherwiſe they 
will not laſt many Years, eſpecially as they are 
defigned to be moveable, On the Top of theſe 
ſhould be fixed a ſtrong Board, under which 
the upper Row of Glaſſes ſhonld run. The Uſe 
of this Board is to ſecure the upper Part of the 
Glaſſes from being raiſed by the Winds, and 
alfo to keep the Wet from getting to the Trees. 
Therefore it ſhould be joined as cloſe as poſſible 
to the Wall, and ſhould” projet about two 
Inches over the Glaſs-frames ; which will be 
enough to throw the Wet on the Glaſſes, and 
likewiſe to ſecure them faſt down, 
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he Breadth of theſe Frames for the Glaſſes 
may be about three Feet, or a little more, 
according as the Diviſions of the 
the Wall will admit; for a ſmall Matter in 
their Width is of no Conſequence, provided 
they are not too wide to be eaſily moved]; for 
when they are wider than a Man can eaſily 
reach with his Arms to manage, they will be 
very troubleſome to carry from one Place to 
another. The Bars of theſe Frames which are 
to ſupport the Glaſs, ſhould be placed length- 
wiſe of the Frames ; for when they are placed 
a- croſs, they ſtop the Moiſture which is lodged 
on the Inſide of the Glaſſes, and cauſe it to fall 
in Drops on the Border at every Bar; which 
will be very injurious to any Plants which are 
put there, and if it falls on the Trees, will 
greatly damage them, eſpecially when they 
are in Bloſſom. The Lead into which the 
Glaſſes of theſe Frames are fixed,ſhould be very 
broad, and the Joints well cemented ; other- 
wiſe the Wet will find an eaſy Paſſage thro', 
and do great Damage to the Fruir. 

At each End of the Range of Glaſſes, there 
will be an angular Space between the Glaſſes 
and the Wall, which muſt be cloſely ſtopped 
to prevent the Air from getting in, which 
might greatly injure the Fruit. Theſe are by 
ſome Perſons cloſely boarded up; bur if they 
are cloſed with Glaſſes, ſo contrived as to open 
to let in Air at proper times, it will be of great 
Advantage ; becauſe, when the Wind may be 
too ſtrong againſt the front Glaſſes, one or 
both of theſe end Glaſſes may be opened, ac- 
cording to the Warmth of the Air incloſed ; 
which will be often very uſeful ro cool the Air, 
and to admit a ſmall Quantity of freſh Air to 
the Fruit. | 

The Sorts of Fruit which are uſually planted 


for Forcing, are Cherries, Plums, Peaches, 


Apricocks and Nectarines. As for the Vines, 
I would propoſe they ſhould be planted by 
themſelves againſt a particular Wall; for as 
they will require more Air to be admitted to 
them when they begin to ſhoot, than any of 
the above-mentioned Fruits; ſo they will not 


all ſucceed, if they are included in the ſame 


Frame, As to the others, they will do very 
well in the ſame Border, and will require the 
ſame Temperature of Warmth. The beſt of 
theſe Sorts to plant againſt theſe Hot-walls, 
are thoſe here-mentioned. 
Cherries. 
The Early May, and May Duke. 
Plums. 
The Jean Hative, or White Primordian. 
The Early Black Damask, or Morocco. 
The Great Damask Violet of Tours. 
The Drap d'Or. | 
Peaches. 
The Red Nutmeg. 
The Red Magdalain. 
The Montauban. 
Nectarines. 
Fairchild's Early Nut meg. 
The Elruge. 


Apricock. 
The Maſculine. 
Vor. II. | 
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Theſe are the Sorts: which ripen early, ſo 
are the moſt proper to plant againſt theſe 
Walls, altho' they are not ſo valuable as ſome 
other Sorts of theſe Fruits: yet as they ripen 
naturally three Weeks or a Month earlier in the 
Seaſon ; ſo they will be very early ripe, when 
they are brought forward by artificial Warmth. 

In the preparing of the Borders for planting 
of theſe Fruit-trees, there ſhould be the ſame 
Care taken, as for thoſe againſt open Borders ; 
which being fully treated in the former Volume 
of the Gardeners Dictionary, I ſhall not repeat 
here. There muſt alſo be the ſame Care 
in training up of the Trees, when they ſhoot ; 
but the 'Trelaſes need not be made againſt theſe 
Walls, until the Trees are grown large enough 
to ſpread, and produce a Quantity of Fruit; 
till which time they may be ſupported by any 
low ordinary Trelaſe, which will do very well 
till the time that the Trees will have Strength 
enough to force, which will not be until che 
fourth or fifth Year after planting, according 
to the Progreſs they have made; for if the 
are forced too young, it will weaken them {> 
much, as that they ſeldom make vigorous Trees 
afterwards. Beſides, the Quantity of Fruit 
which ſuch young Trees produce, is not 
worth the Expence and Trouble of Forcing : 
for the Quantity of Fuel uſed, and the Trouble, 
will be the ſame for ſmall Trees, which are 
not capable of producing more than fix or 
eight Fruit each, as for thoſe Trees which may 
produce three or four dozen. So that the 
greater time the Trees have to grow before 
they are forced, the better they will pay for 
the Trouble and Expence. 

Bur it will be the beſt Way not to have any 
of the Frames made, nor the 'Trelaſe or any 
other of the Woodwork, until the Trees are 
ſtrong enough to force: for if theſe are done 
when the Walls are firſt built, as is by ſome 
Perſons practiſed, they will be half decayed, 
before there is any Uſe for them. But then 
the Perſons who are employed in making of 
the Trelaſe, muſt be very careful, in putting 
of it up, not to injure the 'Trees. 

When the Trees have acquired Strength 
enough to produce a Quantity of Fruit, that 
Part which is deſigned to be forced the fol- 
lowing Spring, ſhould be carefully pruned at 
Michaelmas ; when the very weak Shoots muſt 
be either intirely cut out, or pruned very ſhort, 
becauſe theſe, by being forced, will for the 
moſt part decay ; and tho' ſome of them may 
be full of Flower-buds, yet theſe Shoots being 
weak, cannot nouriſh them ; ſo that the Flowers 
having exhauſted all the Sap, the Shoots die 
ſoon after, and rarely produce any Fruit. The 
other more vigorous Shoots ſhould alſo be ſhort- 
ened to a proper Length, after the ſame man- 
ner as is directed for thoſe Trees in the open 
Air; with this Difference only, viz. That 


- theſe which are deſigned for Forcing, ſhould 


not have their Shoots left ſo long, becauſe the 
Forcing of them will weaken them; and fo 
conſequently, ſhould there be as great a Length 
of Branches, there will probably be a greater 
Number of Fruit on them ; becauſe, as theſe 
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will be ſcreened from the open Air, ſo they 
will not be liable to Blaſts ; and the having too 
many Fruit on the Trees, will render them 
ſmall, and alſo weaken the Trees too much. 


Then the Shoots ſhould be all regularly faſtened pr 


to the Trelaſe, at a proper Diſtance from each 
other, ſo that when the Branches ſhoot the 
following Spring, they may not over-hang each 
other. The Reaſon for my adviſing theſe 
Trees to be pruned ſo early in the Seaſon, is, 
that thoſe Branches which are left on, ma 
enjoy the whole Nouriſhment of the Sap; ſo 
that the Buds will become very turgid during 
the Winter Seaſon, and will be prepared to 
open when the Fires are ſet to work. 

The time for beginning to make the Fires, 
is about the Middle or latter End of Fanuary, 
according as the Seaſon is more or leis favour- 
able; for if the Trees are forced too early into 
Flower, they will be in ſome Danger of miſcar- 
rying, if the Weather ſhould prove ſevere ; ſo 
that it is by much the ſureſt Method to begin 
about the time here direted, becauſe there 
will be a Neceſſity of admitting freſh Air to 
the Trees when they are in Flower; which 
cannot be done with Safety, when they flower 
in very bad Weather. And thoſe Trees which 
are forced into Flower by the Beginning of 
February, will ripen their Fruit as early as moſt 
People will defire to eat them; for the Cherries 
will ripen early in April, and the Apricocks by 
the Beginning of May; and ſoon after the 
Plums, Peaches and Nectarines will be ripe. 

There are ſome Perſons who plant Straw- 
berries in their Borders before their Fruit-trees, 
in order to have early Fruit, which often ſuc- 
ceed very well: but where-ever this is practiſed, 
great Care ſhould be taken to keep them from 
ſpreading over the Border, becauſe theſe Plants 
will exhauſt the principal Goodneſs of the Earth, 
and thereby injure the Trees ; ſo that when it 
is deſigned to have Strawberries in theſe Bor- 
ders, I would adviſe, that the Roots ſhould be 
either planted in Pots, or ſingly at a good Di- 
ſtance on a ſhady Border of loamy Earth, one 
Year before they are deſigned to be forced ; 
during which time the Runners ſhould be di- 
ligently pulled off, to encourage the main Roots 
for Fruiting: and at Michaelmas theſe Plants 
may be tranſplanted, with large Balls of Earth 
to their Roots, into the Borders before the 
Fruit-trees which are to be forced the following 
Spring, ſo that they may have time to get new 
Root before that Seaſon ; and if theſe Plants 
are carefully watered when they begin to ſhew 
their Flower-buds, they will produce a good 
Quantity of Fruit, which will ripen the latter 
End of April, or the Beginning of May. But 
then I would alſo adviſe, that theſe Plants be 
taken away ſo ſoon as they have done Bearing, 
that they may not rob the Trees of their Nou- 
riſhment. 

Since I have mentioned this Method of hav- 
ing early Strawberries, I ſhall take the Liberty 
to inſert another Method, which is often pra- 
Riſed to obtain this Fruit early in the Spring, 
tho' it doth not ſo properly come under this 
Acticle ; which is, to train up the Plants either 
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in Pots or Borders, after the manner 
directed, for at leaſt one Year or more — 
about the Beginning of February, there ſhould 
be a moderate Hot-bed prepared, in Length 
oportionable to the Number of Plants ge. 
ſigned to be forced; and the Breadth ſhould be 


proportionable to the Width of the Frames 


which are deſigned to cover them. Theſe Frames 
may be ſuch as are uſed for common Hot- beds 
to raiſe early Cucumbers, Ec. This Hot bed 
muſt be covered with freſh loamy Earth about 
eight Inches thick, into which the Strawberr 
Plants ſhould be placed, with large Balls of 
Earth to their Roots, as cloſe as they can con. 
veniently be planted (for as they muſt be kept 
clear from Runners, ſo they will not ſpread 
much during the time they remain in the Beq, 
which will be no longer, than until their Pruit 
is gone). 'Then they ſhould be gently watereq 
to ſettle the Earth to their Roots, which muſt 
be frequently repeated as the Earth becomes 
dry, otherwiſe they will produce but few Fruit. 
While the Nights continue cold, the Glaſſes of 
the Hot-bed ſhould be covered with Mats, to 
preſerve a kindly Warmth in the Beds ; but 
in the Day-time, when the Weather is favour- 
able, the Glaſſes ſhould be raiſed to admit freſh 
Air to the Plants; for if they are too much 
drawn, (eſpecially when they begin to flower) 
they will not produce much Fruit. If the 
Seaſon ſhould continue long cold, and the Heat 
of the Beds ſhould decline, it will be proper to 
lay ſome freſh Hot-dung round the Sides of 
the Beds to renew their Heat, being always 
careful not to make them too hot; for that will 
ſcorch their Roots, and prevent their Fruiting, 
If the Plants which are planted in theſe Beds 
are ſtrong, and in a good Condition for Bear- 
ing; and Care be taken in tranſplanting of 
them to preſerve good Balls of Earth to their 
Roots, as alſo to keep a due Temperature of 
Warmth in the Beds; they will produce ripe 
Fruit by the End of April, or the Beginning of 
May, in Plenty; and will continue bearing, un- 
til ſome of thoſe in the open Air come in to 
ſucceed them. 

The beſt Kinds of Strawberries to plant for 
Forcing, are the Wood, and the Scarlet, for 
the Hautboys grow too rampant for this Pur- 
poſe. 

But to return to the Subject of Hot-walls: 
what I have here inſerted concerning the Force- 
ing of Fruits, has been only to obtain theſe 
Fruits earlier in the Seaſon, than they would 
naturally ripen againſt common Walls. But 
in ſome Parts of England, where moſt of our 
good Kinds of Fruit ſeldom ripen, it might be 
very well worth while to build ſome of theſe 
Walls, to obtain good Fruit from the beſt 
Kinds of Peaches, Plums, Sc. eſpecially in 
ſuch Places where Fuel is Plenty, becauſe there 
the Expence will not be great after the firſt 
Building of the Walls. For I would not pro- 
poſe to have Coverings of Glaſs, excepting for 
a ſmall Proportion of the Walls ; the reſt may 
have Frames of Canvas to ſhut over them, in 
the ſame manner as the Glaſſes are contrived; 
which will ſucceed very well, where-proper Care 

is 
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is taken; for as there will not be Occaſion to 
cover theſe Trees until the latter End of Fe- 
bruary, at which time alſo the Fires muſt be 
made ; ſo before the Trees are in Flower, the 
Weather may be frequently warm enough to 
open the Covers to admit Sun and Air to the 
Trees in the Middle of the Day: for if theſe 
Covers are kept too cloſely ſhut,” the Shoots of 
the Trees will draw very weak, and their 
Leaves will turn pale, for want of Light and 
Air. And as the Deſign of theſe Contrivances 
is only to bring the 'Trees five or at moſt fix 
Weeks earlier, than they would naturally come 
againſt common Walls ; ſo there will be no 
Neceſſity of making very large Fires, or keep- 
ing the Covers too cloſely over the Trees. 
Inſtead of Canvas for theſe Covers, oiled 
Papers may be uſed; which ſhould be done in 
the manner directed for raiſing of Melons, by 
paſting as many Sheets of Paper together, as 
will fit the Frames on which they are to be 
fixed; and when the Paiſt is dry, the Papef 
ſhould be faſtened into the Frames, and then 
the Oil rubbed over on the Outſide with a 
Bruſh, which will ſoak thro' the Paper; and 
when the Paper is dry, the Covers may be uſed. 
This Paper will laſt very well one Seaſon, and 
the Expence of repairing it will not be very 
great: ſo theſe are to be preferred to the Can- 
vas, becauſe all Sorts of Plants will thrive 
much better under them, than they will under 
Canvas, or any other cloſe Covering, which 
will not admit the Light ſo well thro' to the 
Plants. | 
The Frames deſigned for either Canvas or 


| Paper, may be made much lighter than thoſe 


for Glaſs ; becauſe theſe being very light, will 
not require much Strength to ſupport them. 
And if theſe are well painted, and every Year, 
when their Uſe is over, carried into Shelter, 


they will laſt a long time; for they will not be 


wanted abroad longer than four Months; vz. 
from the End of February, to the End of 
May; for after this time the Fruit will nor 
require any Covering, the Trees being then 


full of Leaves, and the young Shoots will by 


that time have made ſuch Progreſs, as to be- 
come a good Defence for the Fruit. But theſe 
Covers ſhould not be too ſuddenly taken away, 
but by degrees the Trees ſhould be inured to 
the open Air; otherwiſe the Change will be 
too great, and may occaſion moſt of the Fruit 
od all off,, eſpecially if cold Nights ſhould 
ow. 

By this Method Gentlemen may be ſupplied 
with moſt of the beſt Kinds of Fruit, in the 
northern Parts of England ; where, without 
ſome ſuch Care, they can expect very little 
good Fruit in their Gardens. And as Coal is 
very Plenty in thoſe Places, ſo the Expence 
will be very little; therefore I am ſurpriſed, 


that moſt of the Gentlemen who live in the 
North, do not put this Method in Practice. 


That there are ſome few of theſe Walls built 
in the North, is well known; but then they are 
chiefly deſigned to produce a little early Fruit, 
more for Curioſity than any real Uſe: and theſe 
Walls are for the moſt part ſo ill contrived, 


I 


that four times the Fuel is ed, as will 
be required when the Walls are built after the 
manner here directed: and where the Heat is 
not pretty equally diſtributed thro' every Part 
of the Wall, ſome of the Trees will have too 


much Heat, while others will have little Benefit 


from the Fires. | 
There are ſome Perſons who build their 
Hot-walls in ſuch a manner, as to have the 
greateſt Heat under the Border, near to the 
Roots of their Trees, ſuppoſing there is a Ne- 
ceſſity of Heat to the Roots as well as the 
Branches; but this is a great Miſtake, and the 
Fires muſt greatly injure the Roots of the 
Trees, by drying up the Moiſture of the 
Earth, as alſo in ſcorching the tender Fibres 
of thoſe Roots which lie near them. There- 
fore this Practice ſhould not be continued; for 
it is much the better Method to elevate the firſt 
Flue nine Inches or a Foot above the Level 
of the Border, according as the Ground is dry 
or wet, than to place it the leaſt below Ground; 
which will only dry the Earth, and not warm 
the Air about the Trees, which is the only Uſe of 
artificial Heat; for it is very commonly practi- 
ſed to draw a Branch of a Vine or other Fruit- 
tree into a Stove, which Branch will produce 
its Fruit as early as if the whole 'Tree had been 
forced; when at the ſame time all the other 
Branches of the ſame Tree, which are expoſed 
to the open Air, will not be the leaſt forwarded, 
tho' they are all nouriſhed by the ſame Root ; 
which is a plain Proof, that there is no Neceſſity 
of adding any Warmth to the Roots of Fruit- 
trees, to have their Fruit earlier or better 
ripened, L Went 
I have alſo heard of ſome Walls which have 
been built for Forcing of Fruit, with one con- 
tinued Chaſm from their Bottoms to the Top ; 
ſo that they have been like double Walls, with 
Places at proper Diſtances ro make the. Fires. 
But theſe can be of little Uſe; for if the Vents 
are open at their Tops to let out the Smoak, 
the Heat will alſo eſcape with it; for if the 
Smoak be not led abour three or four times in 
Flues, in order to warm the Bricks, the Hear 
will paſs off at the 'Top, without doing much 
Service to the Trees. N 
Where the Walls are planted with the beſt 
Kinds of Fruit, which are deſigned to ripen 
them in Perfection; if the Autumns ſhould 
prove cold, or very wet, before the Fruit are 
ripe, it will be proper to put the Covers over 
the Trees; and if there are ſome flow Fires 
made to dry off the Damps, it will be of great 
Uſe to prevent the Fruit from growing mouldy, 
and to haſten their Ripening. But when this 
is practiſed, the Covers ſhould be taken off 
whenever the Weather will admit of it, that 
the Fruit may enjoy the Benefit of the free 
Air, without which they will be inſipid or ill- 
taſted. tn 
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Althe* in the former Directions for Forcing 
of Trees, for to have early Fruit, I have ad- 
viſed, that ſuch Trees ſhould have one or two 
Years Reſt, in order to recover Vigour; yet 
that is not to be underſtood of theſe Trees, 
which are only deſigned to be brought forward 

enough 


WA 


enough to produce their Fruit in Perfection: 
for as the Fires are not deſigned to be made 
till the Middle or End of February; ſo the 
Trees will not be weakened thereby, becauſe 
they will be inured to the open Air long beſore 
their Fruit is ripe, and will have time to ripen 
their Shoots, and form their Buds, for the next 
Year's Bearing: therefore theſe Trees may be 
thus forced every Year, without doing them 
any Injury, provided the Trees are carefully 
managed. 

In Forcing of Fruit-trees, People generally 
_—— Thermometers under their Glaſſes, for 
the better adjuſting the Heat, and regulating 
of the Fires. But when this is practiſed, they 
ſhould be hung where the Sun can never ſhine 
on them; for one Hour's Sun-ſhine upon the 
Ball of the Thermometer, in the Spring of the 
Year, will rarefy the Spirits ſo much, that they 
will riſe to the Top of the Tube; when at 
the ſame time the circumambient Air may 
not be much more than of a temperate Heat. 
But as the principal Uſe of theſe 'Thermome- 
ters is to regulate the Fires, ſo they are ſel- 
dom of much Uſe in the Day-time; becauſe, 
if there be only one Hour's Sun-ſhine in the 
Day on the Glaſſes, it will warm the Air ſuffi- 
ciently for the Production of European Fruits, 
without any additional Heat; ſo there will 
rarely be any Occaſion for continuing of the 
Fires in the Day. And if by the Fires in the 
Night, the Air is warmed to the temperate 
Point marked on Mr. Fowler's Botanic Ther- 
mometers; the Fruit will thrive much better 
than in a greater Heat. 

There are ſome Perſons near London, who 
make it their Buſineſs to produce early Fruit 
to ſupply the Markets with ; which they per- 
form by the Heat of Dung only, having no 
Fire-walls in their Gardens. The Method 
which theſe People follow, is to have a good 
Quantity of new Dung laid in a Heap to warm 
(after the ſame manner as is practiſed for 
making of Hot-beds) : when this Dung is in 
a proper Temperature of Heat, they lay it 
cloſe on the Backſide of their Fruit- wall, about 
four Feet thick at the Bottom, and ſloping to 
about ten Inches or a Foot thick at the Top. 
This Dung ſhould be gently beat down with 
a Fork, to prevent the Heat from going off too 
ſoon ; but it ſhould not be trodden down too 
hard, leſt that ſhould prevent its Heating. 
'The Outſide of the Dung ſhould be laid as 
ſmooth as poſfible, that the Wet may run off 
more eaſily; and if there is a Covering of 
Thatch, as is ſometimes practiſed, it preſerves 
the Dung from rotting too ſoon : ſo the Heat 
is continued the longer. 'The Time for laying 
of this Dung to the Back of the Wall, is the 
ſame as for making of the Fires, (i. e.) about 
the Middle or End of January. This firſt 
Parcel of Dung will continue warm about a 
Month or five Weeks, when there ſhould be 
a freſh Supply of new Dung prepared, and 
the old taken quite away, or mixed up with 
this new Dung, to renew the Heat; which, 
if it works kindly, will be ſufficient to laſt 
the Seaſon. Theſe Walls are covered with 
Glaſſes or Canvas, in the ſame manner as the 
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Fire-walls ; and the Trees muſt be treat 

ſame way : but there muſt be — 4 
taken to open the Glaſſes againſt theſe Walls 
whenever the Weather will permit; otherwiſe 
the Steam of the Dung will occaſion a 
Dampneſs thro the Wall; which, if pent in 
about the Trees, will be very pernicious to 
them, eſpecially at the time they are in Flower 

By this Method ſome Gardeners have forced 
long Walls filled with old well-grown Fruit-trees 
which have produced great Quantities of Fruit 
annually, ſo have well anſwered their Expence, 
But as in many Parts of England it will be 
very difficult to procure a ſufficient Quantity 
of new Dung for this Purpoſe ; ſo the Fire. 
walls are the moſt uſeful, and leaſt expenſive. 

I have ſeen in ſome Places long Timber. 
fences erected to force Fruit-trees, by lay- 
ing of new Dung againſt the Backſide, in the 
ſame manner as is practiſed for the Walls; but 
theſe are by no means proper, becauſe the 
Steam of the Dung will eaſily get thro' every 
little Crack or Joint of the Boards, to thegreat 
Prejudice of the Trees: beſides the Boards will 
continue very damp, ſo long as any Moiſture 
remains in the Dung, which will alſo be v 
injurious to them ; and as theſe Boards will in 
a few Years decay, fo theſe will be the moſt 
expenſive, if they are kept in Repair for ſome 
Years, and will never anſwer the Deſign ſo 
well as Walls. 


WILDERNESS. 

In the former Volume of the Gardeners Difi- 
onary, I laid down ſome Rules for the defi 
ing, planting, and managing of Wilderneſſes, 
ſo as to render them magnificent and beautiful ; 
to which I ſhall here add a few Inſtructions, 
which will explain ſome of thoſe Rules, which 
have been by ſeveral Perſons miſapplied, by 
miſtaking what I had there inſerted. 

As to the planting of the Trees in Wilder- 
neſſes, according to their different Growths, I 
did not thereby mean to have whole Lines of 
the ſame Sort of Tree, but as many different 
Sorts of Trees as the Soil or Situation would 
admit, obſerving to place thoſe of the largeſt 
Growth toward the Inſide of the Quarters, 
where they are ſo ſituated as to have Openings 
round them. But if the Boundaries of the 
Quarters are at the Extremity of the Garden, 
and there are no Proſpects beyond them worth 
enjoying; then the largeſt Trees ſhould be 
placed next to the Boundaries, and the ſeveral 
Trees of lower Growth planted before them 
in form of a Slope. Burt in this I would not be 
underſtood to mean, that the Trees ſhould all 
of them be ſo choſen and planted, as to form 
a regular even Slope, which would have too 
uniform an Appearance to be entertaining to 
the Sight. Therefore all that I deſign by this 


Method of Planting is, that every Tree may ap- 


pear to the Sight at a proper Diſtance, that the 
Extent of the Plantation may be viewed; which 
is too frequently obſtructed by the planting 
of large Trees near the Walks and Openings, 
and placing of low 'Trees and Shrubs behind 
them. c 
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In the planting of theſe Trees, there are two 
principal Things to be regarded: the firſt is, To 
diſpoſe them in ſuch a manner, that the different 
Colours of their Leaves may appeat in ſome ſort 
like the Lights and Shades in Pictures. The ſe- 
cond is, That their different Manners of Grow- 
ing may. be conſidered, and ſo placed as to 
make ſo many irregular Breaks in the Planta- 
tion, as the Size of the\ Ground will admit. 
For Inſtance, by mixing ſome Trees, whoſe 
Heads grow in a pyramidal Form, amongſt 
others whoſe Heads are globular or conical, 
which will make the whole appear more pic- 
tureſque and agreeable. But where the Planta- 
tion is very large, and is ſeen from a great 
Diſtance, there the Trees ſhould be ſo planted, 
as that ſeveral Trees, whoſe Growth and the 
Colour of their Leaves appear the ſame, may 
be joined near each other, that their Shades, 
and the Breaks which they make, may be di- 
ſtinguiſhed; for when ſingle Trees of each Sort 
are intermixed amongſt others of different 
Kinds, they do not ſtrike the Eye in lar 
Plantations near ſo well as when many of a 
Kind appear in Clumps. | 

In Plantations of Evergreen-trees, there may 
be a greater Diverſity made in regard to their 
ſeveral Forms of Growth, than there can be 
amongſt the deciduous Trees; becauſe there 
are ſeveral Sorts of Evergreens, which natu- 
rally grow in form of Pyramids; and there are 
others which grow in form of Cones, and ſome 
which ſpread and extend their Branches in va- 
rious irregular Figures. And theſe are alſo of 
very different Shades; ſo that when they are 
properly diſpoſed, they will make a beautiful 
Appearance; eſpecially in the Winter Seaſon, 
when other Trees are deſtitute of Leaves, 
But that any Perſon who is deſirous to make 
one of theſe Plantations, may not commit a 
Blunder, by not knowing the different Forms 
of the Growths of theſe Trees, I ſhall here 
mention ſome of the moſt known Ever- 
greens, diſtinguiſhing them according to their 
Growths. St 

Pyramidal Evergreen-trees. 
Common or Spruce Firr. 
Silver Firr. | 
Corniſh long-con d Firr. 
Balm of Gilead rr. 
Lord Weymouth's Firr. 
Cedar of Virginia. 
—— of Carolina. 
—— of Bermudas. 
Conical Evergreen-trees. 
Manured Pine. 
Scotch Pine. 
Pinafter, or Wild Pine. 
Cluſter Pine, 
Jerſey Pine. 
Strawberry-tree. 
Ilex. 
Bays. 
Cor x- tree. 5 
Spreading Evergreen trees. 
Alaternus's. © 
Pbillyrea's. 
Holly. 
V. L. IL 


Laurel. 
| Lanrekleav'd Tulip-tree. 
Tamarisk. 
Laurus Tinus. 


bed in a Catalogue added at the End o 
this Volume; where all the different Species 


of Evergreen - trees and Shrubs will be 


enumerated and ranged according to the ſe- 
veral Sizes to which they uſually grow in this 


ntry, FE , | 

Altho 1 have adviſed in the former Vo- 
lume, not to mix Evergreen: trees with thoſe 
which loſe their Leaves; yet by that I did not 
intend 2 to ſeparate them in all Planta- 
tions, but only to avoid the confuſed manner 
of planting them together, which is too often 
practiſed by unskilful Perſons, many times to 
the great Prejudice of the Trees; becauſe ſe- 
veral of the Evergreens will be ſtarved, if they 
are planted too near ſome Sorts of deciduous 
Trees: beſides the Soil will rarely ſuit all the 
Sorts which are thus injudiciouſly mixed toge- 
ther ; ſo that if ſome of the Sorts are ſuch as 
the Soil is naturally diſpoſed to nouriſh ; the 
others, which require a very different Soil, 
will not thrive amongſt them. | | 
The beſt Situation for moſt of the largeſt 
Evergreen-trees, is to plant them in open 
Groves, where they will thrive much better, 
than if they are crouded too cloſe together; 
and if theſe Groves are judiciouſly placed, 
they will be great Ornaments to large Gardens. 

In the planting of very large Wilderneſſes, 
there ſhould be Care had to fill up the Ground 
on each Side of the private Serpentine-walks, 
with Shrubs and Underwood, in ſuch a man- 
ner, as that where the Walks twiſt ſo much, 
as in ſome Places to be but a ſmall Diſtance 
apart, the Wood may be ſo thick as to pre- 
vent the Seeing from one Walk to the other. 
This muſt be more particularly regarded in 
ſmall Gardens; where there ſhould be as much 
Walking contrived, as the Ground will poſſibly 
admit, On each Side ot theſe private Walks 
ſhould be planted a good Number of the dif- 


ferent Sorts of Honeyſuckles, which may be 


encouraged to climb up the Trees, and to 
grow rude over the adjoining Buſhes. There 
ſhould alſo be ſome Sweetbricr, Roſes, and 


other ſweet Shrubs planted, which will per- 


fume the Walks in an Evening, or after Showers 
of Rain. 

Under the large Trees may be planted Ha- 
zel, Berry - bearing Alder, Laurels, Laurus 
Tinus, and ſuch other Shrubs as will grow un- 
der Shade ; and if ſome of the common climb- 
ing Plants be placed ſo as to grow up the 
larger Trees, in the manner they are often ob- 
ſerved in Woods, they will have a very good 
Effect to the Eye, and be ſerviceable in thick- 
ening of the Quarters, where they are narrow. 
And if there are a good Number of low Shrubs 


and Plants, ſuch as naturally grow in Woods, 


ſcattered up and down in the Quarters under 
the Trees, they will appear much better than 


Tiii eeither 


As to the different Heiglits to which theſs ww 
Trees naturally grow, that will be deſcri. 
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either the common Weeds, which naturally 
grow there; or the Ground lying bare, as it 
many times does in large wilderneſs Quarters, 
Of theſe Shfubs and Plants, there will be a 
Catalogue at the End of this Volume, by which 
any Perſon may be inſtructed as to the Sorts, 
which will thrive in ſuch ſhady Places. | 
The ſmaller Serpentine-walks which lead thro? 
the Quarters of theſe Plantations, muſt be pro- 
portioned according to the Size of the Ground: 
if the Quarters are very large, then the Walks 
may be ſeven or eight Feet wide, to admit of 
two Perſons walking abreaſt; but in ſmaller 
Gardens, where there is deſired as many Walks 
as can be conveniently made, four Feet in 
Width will be ſufficient. For it will be neceſ⸗ 
ſary to have the Diviſions between the Walks 
double the Width of the Walks, otherwiſe it 
will be very difficult to get the Shrubs and 
Underwood thick enough to render the Walks 
private. 

If the Ground where theſe Wilderneſſes are 
deſigned to be made, is very uneven, it will 
ſtill add a Variety to the Plantation, as it will 
alſo when there are very different Soils ; be- 
cauſe then a judicious Planter will adapt the 
ſeveral Sorts of Trees and Plants to the Soils 
in which they delight to grow; ſo that there 
may be a greater Variety of Sorts planted, and 
they will thrive much better than on a level 
Ground; and the Walks, by being twiſted 
about, may be ſo contrived, as to be as eaſy 
to walk on, as thoſe on the moſt level Spot. 

If the Ground where theſe Wilderneſfes are 
deſigned to be made, hath large Trees already 
growing on it, they will be a great Advanrage, 
by affording a prefent Shade ; for the Walks 
may be twiſted about in ſuch a manner, as 
that the Trees may not interfere with them ; 
and then by trenching and clearing the Ground 
round the Outfides of the 4 hos it will be 
fit to receive flowering Shrubs, and other 
Trees to face the other larger Trees; which if 
carefully performed, will render the Plantation 
very beautiful. And if under theſe Trees the 
Ground is carefully clear'd and trench'd, it will 
improve the Growth of the Trees, and many 
Under-ſhrabs and Wood-plants may be planted 
to thicken up the Quarters, ſo as to make the 
Walks private. 

All Trees and Shrubs which are planted 
in thefe Wilderneſſes, are to be ſuffered to grow 
rude, and not to haveany other pruning, than 
is abſolutely neceflary to prevent their tpread- 
ing over the Walks, or too much over-bearing 
the neighbouring Trees or Shrubs, ſo that they 
may havean equal Advantage of the open Air; 
by which means there will be little Expence 
in keeping large Plantations of this Kind, 
efpecially after the Trees and Shrubs are 
well rooted in the Ground; for they will 
in a great 'meaſure prevent the Growth of 
Weeds, by overſhadowing the Ground with 
their Branches; and there is nothing more 
ornamental in Gardens, when they are judici- 
ouſly contrived. | 

Where-ever there arelargeWoods ſo ſituated 
as that they may be taken into the Deſign of 


the Garden, they may at an eaſy Ex 
rendred very beautifi Dy only $51! pts 
unſightly Trees and Shrubs, and adding * 
flowering Trees, and ſweet ſmelling Shrubs in 
proper Places, and opening Walks thro? the 
different Parts, which may be twiſted about 
after an eaſy natural manner, ſo as to ſhew as 
little of Art as poſſible. If to this there is 
added ſome large Openings, in ſuch Places 
where there are few good Trees; which may 
be varied in their Figures, and ſome little 
Buildings, Obelisks, Vaſes, Urns, Ec. placed 
properly in them, it will add greatly to their 
Magnificence. e vey. | 

In laying out of theſe Walks thro? Woods 
there ſhould be a great 'Regard had to the 
neighbouring Country ; ſo as where-ever there 
are any diſtant Objects which appear to the 
Sight, there ſhould be Openings, to which the 
Serpentine-walks ſhould lead, from whence 
the Objects may be viewed; which will be an 
agreeable Surprize to Strangers, after havi 
traverſed thro' many of theſe Walks, to be led 
to a fine Proſpect of the adjacent Country; 
where a Village, Church, or fome other re- 
markable Object, may appear to the Sight; or 
perhaps a River, or other large Body of Water, 
either of which will have a very agreeable 
Effect. | 

Bat as there-is no laying down Rules which 
can ſuit with every Situation, ſo the Deſigning 
of thefe Wilderneſſes muſt be left to the Tudg: 
ment of the Owner, or ſome other Perſon of 
a good Taſte, who fhonld be a little conver- 
ſant with the Situation, before he begins to 
execute, left many irreparable Miſtakes ſhould 
be made, by deſtroying of Trees ; which has 
too often happen'd, when theſe Works have 
been directed by unskilful Perſons, or by others 
who have not taken Time to confider enough 
the adjoining Country, fo as to bring as many 
Objects to View as can pofſibly be obtained. 
Therefore I ſhall not add any further Direc- 
tions, ſinoe thofe inferted in this Place, being 
added to what were exhibited in the former 
Volume, will be fufficient Inſtructions for the 
right laying out and planting any of theſe 
Kinds of Work. 


WINE. 

In the former Volume of the Gardeners 
Dictionary, is inſerted a very full Account of 
the Method of making Wine in feveral Coun- 
tries where it is practiſed ; as likewiſe the ſeve- 
ral Arts uſed to preferve, amend, and adulte- 
rate Wines; fo far as I could poſſibly get In- 
formation into theſe Affairs. So that what I 
ſhall here add on thefe Subjects, are ſome few 
Obſervations and Experiments which have 
been made fince the Publication of the former 
Volume, which are chiefly confined to the 
Wines made in England. | 

From the ſeveral Vineyards which have of 
late Years been planted in England, there has 
as yet been very little Wine made, that has 
been by the beſt Judges thought tolerably 
good ; this in great meaſure may be at- 
tributed to the wrong Expoſition of theſe ww of 

yards, 


rr, c 9 rus 


yards, and to the ill Method of planting and 
managing of them, as hath been before ob- 


ſerved, But beſides theſe, there has been a 
great want of Skill in the making, and after- 


managing of the Wines, there having been 


very few Perſons who have proceeded in this 
Affair with good Judgment, or Attention 
enough to obſerve the Miſtakes they have made 
in their ſeveral Experiments. 'There is one 
common Error, into which moſt Perſons have 
fallen, who have attempted to make Wines in 
England; which is by endeayouring to imitate 
the Wines of this or that Country, whereas 
there are few of the Wines which are drank iti 
England, which are not brewed up to ſuit the 
Palates of the Drinkers. Therefore the chief 
Care in making of Wine, ſhould be to make a 
plain good wholſome Liquor, without regard- 
ing the particular Flavour (or endeavouring 
to imitate Burgundy or Champaign Wines, c. 
as moſt People have done): in order to which 
it is abſolutely neceſſary to obſerve the follow- 
ing Directions; firſt, To have the Grapes as duly 
ripened as poſſible ; then to gather them in a 
dry Seaſon, as alſo to ſeparate them from 
rotten or unripe Grapes, and to pull 
them from the Stalks before they are preſſed: 
theſe are the principal Directions for the firſt 
Part of the Work, What remains afterward 
to be obſerved, is, that the Wine ferments a 
proper time; for if it doth not ferment long 
enough, or to a proper Degree, it will be con- 
tinually on the Fret, ſo will not be clear or 
drinkable ; and if it is ſuffered to ferment too 
long, the generous Spirit will be loſt, and the 
Wine will ſoon become ſour. 'Therefore on 
this Particular depends the greateſt Nicety of 
Judgment in the making of Wine; and for 
this there can be no poſitive Inſtructions gi- 
ven; becauſe the Seaſons, and many other 
Accidents, may occaſion a greater or leſs Time 
neceſſary for the Fermentation to be continued, 
in order to give the Wine its proper Strength 
and Flavour: ſo that it is only by a cloſe 
Attention, and by many repeated Experi- 
ments, a Perſon will be enabled to judge 


rightly when the Wine has had a proper 


Fermentation, as alſo how to ſtop the Fer- 
mentation, when it is too violent, or con- 
tinues too long. | 

The Method of judging when Wine has 
fermented its proper Time, is chiefly by the 
Taſte; ſo it in a great meaſure depends on the 
Perſon who directs this Affair having a good 
Palate, to know when the Wine is in Perfec- 
tion; for in hot .dry Years it will require a 
much greater Fermentation, and to be conti- 
nued longer, than in moiſt cool Seaſons; and 


ſome particular Sorts of Grapes will take a 


longer Time to ferment than others; ſo 
that it is by no means adviſable to mix 
different Sorts of Grapes together in the 
Preſs, becauſe there are not any two Sorts 
but will require a different Degree of Fermen- 
tation; which will occaſion the Wine to be 
always on the Fret. 155 | 

After the Fermentation is over, there muſt 
be great Care taken to keep the Veſſels full of 


Liquor; as alſo to leave a Vent in the Bungs 
hole of the Veſſels, for the rancid Air which 
is generated to paſs off ; for the Reaſons given 
in the former Volume of the Dict iouary: but 
it will not be proper to add any other Sorts of 


Foreign Wines to it, as is commonly practiſed, 


which ſeldom incorporate , with this | Eughi/ 
Juice. But the beſt Method to add a Body 
to it, is to ferment the Juice, as ſoon as it is 


preſſed, upon the Lees of good Canary, or 
ſome other ſtrong generous Wines, which wi 


greatly enrich the Engliſh Juice. But then 
great Care ſhould be taken to get the Lees 
pure and unmixed, otherwiſe it will have a 
contrary Effect. 8 
have been informed by Perſons who have 
reſided in the Countries from whence we have 
the ſtrongeſt Wines, That it is a common Me- 
thod there in practice, to diſtil a ſtrong Spirit 


from the Husks of the Grapes, which they 


pour into the Wine, after it has fermented a 
proper time ; which checks the Fermentation, 
and adds Strength to the Wine. This js at 
preſent univerſally practiſed amongſt the Vig- 
nerons in Portugal, with this Difference only; 
that thoſe who are the moſt curious in the 
Quality of their Wines, take particular Care, 
in drawing off the Spirit, to have it as pure as 
poſhble, as alſo to reCtify it very high, that 


the Quantity added to the Wine may be ſmall, 


and not fo diſtinguiſhable on the Palate. And 
thoſe Years when their Vintage proves very 
bad, it is a common Practice for theſe Vigne- 
rons, or at leaſt Wine-coopers who reſide 
there, to procure great Quantities of Brandy 
from France, which they rectify to a higher 
Spirit, and mix with their Wines, before they 
ſhip them for England. | 

Since this is the Practice in the Wine Coun- 
tries, it might be very well worth the Trial in 
England, to be informed of the Effects; be- 
cauſe as our Seaſons frequently prove bad, ſo 
there will be a greater Neceſſity of adding a 
Body to the Wine, in order to prevent its turn- 
ing acid, which is too frequently the Caſe with 
Engliſh Wines. | 

There are ſome Perſans who add Sugar, 
Honey, and other Mixtures, to their Wines, 
to render them palatable; but this is a very 
wrong Practice, for it generally cauſes the 
Wine to fret, and always renders it diſagree- 
able to the Stomach : therefore I would by no 
means adviſe-the putting any other than a few 
of the very beſt foreign Raiſins into the Wine, 
upon which the Wine may feed, which will he 
of great Uſe to preſerve it. 

In ſome of the Iſlands of the Archipelago, 
it has been long practiſed by the Inhabirants, 
to boil their Wines, which gives them a ga: 
Body, and preſerves them a long time. Theſ. 
Wines were formerly much more eſteemed in 
England, than they are at .preſent, moſt 
Peoples Palates having been vitiated by the 
French Wines, which are thin and weak; 1p 
may be drank in greater Quantities, tho” the 
former more generous Wines are generally 
eſteemed more wholſome, when taken mode- 
rately. This PraQice may be very e 

ri 


Trial in * becauſe 
* the watery Parts will be thrown 

which may give the Wine a Body, and 
preſerve it. 

The adding of a Colour to the Engliſh Wine, 
is another thing which has employed the 
Thoughts of many Perſons ; ſome have added 
the Juice of Elder-berries, which, I have been 
informed, is alſo frequently practiſed abroad; 
others have added the Juice cf Sloes, Mulber- 
ries, Blackberries, c. but as none of theſe 
will add any Strength to the Wine, ſo they 
muſt be uſed ſparingly ; for where a Colour is 
defired in Wine, it will be a better Merhod 
to make uſe of Turnſole, which is chiefly prac- 
tiſed by the Vintners and Wine-coopers, to 
give a Colour to their-pale Wines, than to add 
too large Quantities of either of thoſe Juices. 
And as a ſmall Quantity of Turnſole will be 
ſufficient to colour a large Parcel of Wine; 
ſo it is likewiſe the cheapeſt Tincture which 
can be uſed. | 

The ſeveral Practices in Uſe amongſt the 
Wine-coopers, both at home and abroad, 
to add different Flavours to their Wines, is 
a Myſtery which they by no means care to 
divulge ; for I have been informed by ſome 
Perſons, who have been a little acquainted 
with their Arts, that * can brew up Wines 
of almoſt any Sort in ſuch a manner as to 
imitate the Flavour of any other Sort of Wine: 
but if theſe Wines are kept any time, they will 


become foul and ill-taſted ; ſo that it may be 


eaſily ſuppoſed, that theſe Wines are not very 
wholſome to drink, tho they may have an 
agreeable Flavour for a time. The Practice 
of mixing one Sort of Wine with another, in 
order to give Strength, Brightneſs or Flavour, 
to Wines, has been long in Uſe ; and if there 
are no worſe Mixtures, there may be little 
Danger in drinking of theſe Wines: but by 
the Effects which ſome Perſons have obſerved, 
in thoſe who have drank but ſmall Quantities 
of theſe brewed Wines, there is great Reaſon 


to fear, that ſome unwholſome Things are 


oſten mixed with them. 

That the Practice of mixing of one Sort of 
Wine with another is at preſent greatly uſed 
in London, is very obvious from the great 
_ of Alicant and other ſtrong Spaniſh 

ines which are imported, and bought up 
by the Coopers and Merchants, who are rarely 
known to ſell any of theſe Sorts of Wines, 
pure as they bought them. Alſo the whole 
Vintage of Barabarr, which is engroſſed by the 
French Wine-merchants in London, is ſuppo- 
ſed to be mixed with the low Growth of French 
Wines, to add Strength to them ; fince it is 
rarely, if ever known they ſell this Wine again, 
ſimple and unmixed. 

Since from what has been related in this 
Place, and alſo in the former Volume of the 
Gardeners Dictionary, it is plain, that moſt of 


the different Flavours of foreign Wines are ad- 


ventitious; therefore whoever ſets about to 
make Wine of Eng/iſþ Grapes, ſhould not be 


« 


in boiling, a great 


very ſolicitous to add particular Flavours to 
it; but rather have regard to the Wholſome. 


neſs, and to give it Strength cnough to pre- 


ſerve it ; which is what ſhould be principal! 
regarded, becauſe after ward it will not be v 
difficult to add any particular Flavour, accord. 
ing to the Palate of the Owner, from the * 
ſtructions which have been exhibited. For 
Inſtance, that ſtrong Flavour which is obſerved 
in ſome French Clarets, is given by addin 
ſome dried Elder- fowers to the Juice when i 
is fermenting; and this may be added in a 
ter or leſs Degree, according to Perſons 

Palates. The Flavour of Rheniſb Wines, which 
many People admire, is given by adding of 
the Flowers of the Yellow Clary, called by 
ſome Botaniſts, Colus Jovis. The Flavour of 
Frontiniac Wine may be given by adding a 

uantity of the Juice of white Elder-berries 
with many other Mixtures, which need not be 
repeated here. | 

The other neceſſary Cantions to be taken 
in order to preſerve Wine clear, and in good 
Condition, beſides what have been exhibited 
are, firſt, that the Vault in which it is placed, 
be under a good Building, ſo as not to be af- 
fected by the external Air; for if it be expo- 
ſed to Rain, there will be no Poſſibility of 
keeping Wines in it, tho' the Arch may be 
turned with the utmoſt Care; and this well 
clayed on the Top, and paved with ſquare 
Stones over the Clay; as Ihave ſeveral times 
obſerved, where all theſe have been well per- 
formed: and yet the Vaults would not keep 
Wine in any tolerable Condition, when the 
Rains in Autumn have fallen. For if the 
Vaults are not ſo contrived, as that Heat and 
Cold may not alter the Temperature of the 
Air; Wines will never continue long good in 
them. Therefore it will be very proper to 
hang Thermometers up in the Vaults, by which 
the Alterations of Heat and Cold may be cer- 
tainly known ; and if it appears, rhat the Spirit 
is ever raiſed in the Summer, or ſunk by cold 
in Winter, above five Diviſions from the tem- 
perate Point, there will be ſmall Hopes of 
preſerving the Wine which is placed in them. 
The next Caution ſhould be, not to put any 
Quantity of other fermenting Liquors into the 
ſame Vault with the Wine; for that will often 
affect the Wines which are near them. Nor 
ſhould new Wines be carried into the Vaults 
where the old Wines are kept, becauſe when 
the new Wines are in a ſtrong State of Fermen- 
tation, they will affect the whole Air of the 
Vaults, and alter its Temperature; whereby 
the old Wines will be often cauſed to fret, 
which will raiſe the Sediment, and foul the 
Wine; ſo that many times it becomes ſo ill- 
taſted, as not to be, by the greateſt Art, ever 
rendred ſo palatable as before. There are 
many other things which will occur to a care- 


ful Obſerver, who is practiſed in managing of 


Wines, very well worthy to be conſidered by 
the Curious, which have never fallen within 
my Obſervation. 
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ANTHIUM, Leſſer-burdock. 
The Characters are; | 

It bath a floſculous Flower, conſiſting of many 
Florets, which are barren, out of which ariſes the 
Chive, ſupporting the Summit for the moſt part 
bifid. The Embrya's ariſe at a remote Diſtance 
from the Flowers on the ſame Plant, which be- 
came oblong Fruit, for the moſt part prickly, 
divided into two Cells, aud pregnant with Seeds, 
which are alſo oblong. | 

The Species are; | | 

1. XanTHIUM. Dod. pempt. 39. The Leſ- 
ſer-burdock. _ | | 

2. XANTHIUM Canadenſe maj us, fructu acu- 
leis aduncis munito. Inſt, R. H. A greater 
Kind of the Leſſer- burdock from Canada, with 
a Fruit armed with crooked Prickles. 

3. XanTHIUM Luſitanicum laciniatum, vali- 
diſſimis aculeis munitum. Inſt. R. H. Jagged 
Portugal Leſſer: burdoc k, armed with very ſtrong 
Prickles. 

4 XaxTtarum Carolinienſe medium, fructu 
toroſiore. Hort. Elth. Middle Carolina Leſſer- 
burdock, with a ſwelling Fruit. 

The firſt Sort is ſometimes found wild in 
England, tho' rarely; but in ſeveral other 
Countries it grows plentifully by the Sides 
of Brooks, Ditches, and other ſtanding Wa- 
ters; always delighting in a moiſt fat Soil. 
This Plant is placed in the Catalogue of 
Medicinals at the End of the College Diſ- 
penſatory, tho* at preſent it is rarely uſed 
in Phyſic. 

The ſecond Sort was brought from Canada, 
where it grows very plentifully ; as alſo in 
many of the neighbouring Countries in North 
America. . 

The third Sort is a Native of Portugal, 
from whence the Seeds have been procured 
by ſome curious Botaniſts, who preſerve it in 


their Gardens. | 
The fourth Sort was diſcovered by Mr. 


Catesby, in South Carolina, from whence he 
broug ht the Seeds to Europe. 

All theſe are annual Plants, which, if per- 
mitted to ſcatter their Seeds in Autumn, will 
maintain themſelves better than if they are 
ſown. in the Spring; for the Seeds will remain 
in the Ground all the Winter, and the Plants 
will come up early the following Spring; when 
they will require no farther Care but to thin 
them where they are too cloſe, and to keep 
them clear from Weeds. In Jul their Flowers 
will begin to appear, and their Seeds will ripen 
in September. 

The firſt is -an humble Plant, ſeldom riſing 
above a Foot high, but the ſecond, third and 
fourth Sorts, will riſe to be near three Feer 
high; and divide into many Branches. The 
third Sort is often later in ripening of its Fruit, 
than either of the former ; ſo that when the 

Vor. II. | 


XI 


| Autumns prove very cold, the Seeds do not 


come to Maturity; therefore it will be proper 
to raiſe a Plant or two of this Kind on a 
Hot · bed early in the Spring; which ſhould be 
planted in Pots, to confine their Roots, and 
thereby prevent their growing too luxuriant, 
and cauſe them to pur out their Flowers and 
Fruit much; ſooner ; ſo that their Seeds will 
be perfectly ripe. 


XERANTHEMUM, Eternal- flower. 
To this Article muſt be added; 

I, XERANTHEMUM incanum, flore albo. II. 
R. Par. Hoary Eternal-flower, with a white 
Flower. 

2. XERANTHEMUM fore ſimplici minimo, 
dilute purpuraſcente. H. L. Bat. Eternal- 
flower, with the leaſt ſingle, pale, purpliſh- 
coloured Flower. 

3. XERANTHEMUM fore ſimplici, ex allo bs 
rubro ob ſoletis mixto. Hurt. Cath. Eternal- 
flower, with a ſingle Flower of a mix d Red 
and White. 

4 XERANTHEMUM fore pleno, ex albo & 
rubro obſoletis mixto. Hort. Cath. Eternal- 
flower, with a double Flower mixed with W hits 
and Red. 

5. XRERANTHEMUM orientale, flore minimo, 
calyce cylindraceo. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Eternal- 
flower, with the leaſt Flower, having a cylin- 
drical Cup. | 

Theſe Plants are all of them very hardy, 
ſo may be treated in the ſame manner as is 
directed in the former Volume of the Garde- 
ners Dictionary, for the Sorts which are there 
enumerated. The firſt, ſecond and fifth Sorts 
here mentioned, are Plants of no very great 
Beauty; but are preſerved in ſome Botani 
Gardens for the ſake of Variety. The thir 
and fourth Sorts produce very pretty varie- 
gated Flowers, ſo are worthy of a Place in 
every good Garden ; bur at preſent theſe are 
very rare in the Engliſh Gardens, tho' in ſome 
of the Gardens in Holland they are- pretty 
common, where the Flowers are dricd and 
preſerved to adorn their Rooms in the Win- 
ter Seaſon. 


XIPHION, Bulbous Iris, or Fleur-de ys. 
To this Article muſt be added; 

I. X1pnioN latifolium acaulon odoratum, 
fore ceruleo. Inſt. R. H. Broad-leav'd ſweet- 
ſcented Bulbous Iris, with a blue Flower, with- 
out a Stalk. 

2. XI HION latifolium acaulon odoratum, 
fore purpureo, Inft. R. H. Broad-leav'd ſweet- 
ſcented Bulbous Iris, with a purple Flower 
without a Stalk. 

3. Xripaion latifolium acaulon odoratum, 
flore lactei coloris. Inſt. R. H. Broad-leav'd 
ſweet-ſcented Bulbous Iris, with a milk white 
Flower without a Stalk. . 

4. XI RHION album, oris cœruleis. Inſt. R. I. 
White Bulbous Iris, with blue Borders. 

5. XI RHION Porcellaua dictum. Inſt. R. 
H. Bulbous Iris, commonly called Por- 
cellana. 


Kk k Kk 6. XipuroN 


6. INirnton Chamoletta Lavendulacea di- 

Aim Inft. R. H. Bulbous Iris, called in Hol- 
land, Cbamoletta Lavendulacea. 

7. X1yuton Chamoletta dictum, flore cary- 
leo, verficotor. In. R. H. Bulbous Iris, with 
a blue variegated Flower, called CHamoietta. 

8. XIyHION Chamoletta dictum, fore pur- 
pureo, ver ſicolor. Inſt. R. H. Bulbous Iris 
called Chamoletta, with a purple variegated 
Flower. | | 

9. X1eaxon latifotium caute donatum, fore 
caruleo. Inft. R. H. Broad-lteav'd Bulbous 
Iris, with a blue Plower furniſh'd with a Stalk. 

Io. XI HO fatifolium caule donatum, 
atro-purpuraſceute. Infl. R. H. Broad-leav'd 
Bulbous Iris, with a dark purple Flower, fur- 
niſhed with a Stalk. 

11. XIyHION latifolium caule donatum, flore 
caruleo, lineis violaceis aut purpureis diſtincto. 
In. R. H. Broad-leav'd Bulbous tris, with 

blue Flower, mark'd with violet and purple 
ines, and furniſhed with a Stalk. 

12. X1ex1on /atifolium caule donatum, flore 
cinereo, vidlaceis firiis diſtincto. Infl. R. H. 
Broad-leav'd Bulbous Iris, furniſhed with a 
Stalk, and an aſn- coloured Flower, ſtriped with 
Violet. 

13. X1yn1on latiſolium candidum. Inſt. R. 
H. Broad-leav'd Bulbous Iris, with a white 
Flower. 

14. Xtenton folits amplioribus maculatis, 
fore purpureo. Inft. R. H. Bulbous Iris with 
larger ſpotted Leaves, and a purple Flower. 

1 5. XI HION foliis amplioribus maculatis, 
fore violaceo. Inſt. R. H. Bulbous Iris with 
broader - ſpotted Leaves, and a violet Plower. 

16. XIHTON foliis amplioribus maculatis, 
flore niveo. Inſt. R. H. Bulbous Iris with 
broader-ſpotted Leaves, and a ſnow- white 
Flower. 


17. XI HIN verſicolor & multiflorum. Inſt. 


R. H. Many - flower'd variegared Bulbous 
Iris. 

18. X1pu10N majus E humilius, flore amplo 
flavo vario. Inſt. R. H. Greater and lower 
Bulbous Iris, with a large yellow variable 
Flower. , 

Theſe Sorts of Bulbous Iris are to be 
treated in the ſame manner as thoſe which 
are enumerated in the former Volume of the 
Gardeners Dictionary, where there are full In- 
ſtructions exhibited for their Management; 
ſo I ſhall not repeat them in this Place. 


XY LOSTEON, Upright Honeyſuckle. 
The Characters are; 

The Flower 17 * of one Leaf, is tubulous, 
and divided into ſeveral Parts at the Top, and 
reſts on the Empalement ; theſe are for the moſt 
part produced by Pairs on the ſame Foot talk. The 
Empalement afterward becomes a ſoft double 
Fruit or Berry, inclofing compreſs'd roundiſh 

ds 


There is but one Species of this Plant at pre- 
| ſent known; viz. 
' RytosTEON Pyrenaicum. Inſt. R. H. Py- 
renean Upright Honeyſuckle. 

This Plant was diſcovered by Doctor Tourne- 
fort on the Pyrenean Mountains, who has ſepa- 


rated it from the Chameceraſus, on account 
of the Shape of its Flower, which differs & 
little from the Flowers of thoſe Plants, that it 
doth not deſerve to be removed from them 
ſince the Fruit agrees perfectly with thoſe of 
that Genus. | 

It grows about three or four Feet high, ang 
divides into many Branches, after the ſame 
manner as the other Upright Honey ſuckles; 
the Flowers are ſmall, and come out bur 
ſparſedly on the Branches, ſo do not make any 
great Appearance. The uſual Time of its floy. 


is in February, about the ſame time 

4 ſo may be admitted to — 
Place in Gardens, amongſt other hardy exotic 
Shrubs, in order to make a Variety. This 
Plant may be propagated by Cuttings, which 
ſhould be planted at Michaelmas on a ſhady 
Border, and in a ftrong loamy Soil ; where, 
if they are duly watered in dry Weather, and 
kept clear from Weeds, they will make good 
Roots by the following Michaelmas, when they 
may be removed tothe Places where they are 
deſigned to remain, which ſhould be in a ſtrong 
joamy Soil, and in a cool ſhady Situation. For 
if theſe Plants are planted on a light dry Soil, 
and in an open Situation, they will not live 
thro one Summer, unleſs they are plentiſully 
watered in dry Weather; and even with this 
Care, they will make but little Progreſs. 
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FFACINTHA, Warted- ſuccory. 
The Characters are; 

It bath a floſculous Flower, conſiſting of many 
half Florets, conſtantly reſting on the Embryo s, 
and included in a ſcaly Empalement. The En- 
palement afterward becomes a furrowed Head, 
whoſe ſingle Parts, or Capſule, have ſwelling Seeds 
adorned with a Down. 

We have but one Species of this Plant ; 
VIZ. 

LACINTHA ſive Cichorium werrucarium. 
Matth. Warted - ſuccory. 

This Plant grows abundantly in the Iſland 
of Zant, from whence it obtained the Name; 
it alſo grows wild in ſeveral other warm Coun- 
tries, but in England it is preſerved in the Gar- 
dens of ſome Perſons who are curious in Bo- 
tany, for the ſake of Variety ; there being 
little Beauty or Uſe at preſent known in this 


Plant. 


It is an annual Plant, which periſnes ſoon 
after the Seeds are ripe ; ſo muſt be ſown every. 
Year, or the Seeds permitted to ſcatter on the 
Ground in Autumn, which will come up in the 
Spring, and furniſh a Supply of Plants more 
certainly than when the Seeds are ſown in that 
Seaſon ; for very often the Seeds which are 
ſown in the Spring, will remain in the Ground 
a whole Year before the Plants come up; a 


ſometimes they entirely miſcarry; whereas thoſe 


Seeds which ſcatter in Autumn, or are ſown 
at 


8 


he ſame Seaſon, rarely fail. When the 
* are come up, they will require no other 


but to thin them where they are too 
cloſe, ſo as to leave them about fix or eight 


Inches aſunder; and aſter this to keep them 


clear from Weeds. In June theſe Plants will 
begin to Flower, and their Seeds will ripen 
the End of Auguſt, or the Beginning of Sep- 
ber. 
The Flowers of this Plant are ſmall, and 
generally produced ſingly from the Divarica- 
tions of the Branches, ſomewhat after the man- 
ner of Succory; the Flowers are of a yellow 
Colour, and reſemble thoſe of Hawkweed. 


Z A 


After the Flowers are paſt, the Empalement 
ſwells to a furrowed Head, ſomewhat reſem- 
blingWarts or Excreſcencies, in which the Seeds 
are included. 

When the Seeds of this Plant are ſown in the 
Spring, it ſhould be done in Drills made 
about two Feet aſunder; and when the Plants 
are come up, they ſhould be thinned to the 
Diſtance of ſix Inches in the Rows ; becauſe 
they do not thrive very well when | 
are tranſplanted, ſo that they ſhould re- 
main in the Places where they are ſown ; and 
if they are kept clear from Weeds, they will 
require no other Cate. 
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In this Place ſeveral Plants are treated of, which have not been men- 
tioned in the former Part of this Work: many of them having been lately 
introduced into England ; therefore have not been reduced to their pro- 
per Claſſes, their Characters having never been properly examined by any 


feilful Botaniſt. 
WIeITN RBOR. barcifera lautifolia 
a aromatica, fructu viridi ca- 


Heulato racemoſo. Sloan. 
EN Cat. Fam. The Winters- 
bark, or wild Cinnamon- 

tree. 

This Tree grows in the 
low Lands of the Iſland 
of Jamaica in great Plenty, where it riſes 
to the Height of thirty Feet or more, and 
divides into many Branches, which are fur- 
niſned with ſmooth pale green Leaves, about 
three Inches long, and an Inch and half broad, 
near their Extremity, where they are broadeſt. 
Theſe are placed on without any Order, having 
ſhort Footſtalks, and one middle Rib. On the 
Top of the Shoots, the Flowers are produced 
in Bunches, which are of a purple Colour; 
theſe are ſucceeded by the Fruit, which are 
round, green, and about the Size of a large 
Pea, in each of which are included four ſhining 
black Seeds. The Leaves, Fruit, Bark, and 
every Part of this Tree, are very aromatic, hot 
and biting to the Taſte. The Bark is uſed as 
Spice in moſt of the Engliſh Plantations in Ame- 
rica ; and was formerly pretty much uſed in 
Medicine in England, under the Title of Canella 
alba, or white Cinnamon; but at preſent it is 
not much in Uſe. 

In England this Plant is preſerved in ſome 
curious Gardens, but it is at preſent prett 
rare. It may be propagated by Seeds, which 
muſt be procured from the Veſt Indies (for 
the Plants do not produce any in Europe); but 
theſe ſhould 


bible, and in their Covers; otherwiſe they com- 
Vox. II. | IS 


time, eſpecially 


brought over as freſh as poſ- 


monly dry up, and loſe their growi ity* 
Theſe Sed ſhould be ſown early in Sen, 
in Pots filled with freſh light Earth, and plunged 
into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, where th 
muſt be conſtantly watered whenever the Ea 
is dry, otherwiſe the Seeds will not vegetate. 
The Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be covered 
with Mats every Night, to preſerve a proper 
Heat in the Bed; and in the Day-time, when 
the Sun is warm, the Glaſſes ſhould be raiſed 
to let the Steam paſs off. With this Manage- 
ment the Plants will appear in about five or ſix 
Weeks, (provided the Seeds are good) when 
they muſt be treated tenderly while they are 


young; but they muſt be frequently watered, 


for as they naturally grow in moiſt Places, ſo 


they will often require to be refreſhed with Wa- 
ter; tho' while they are very young, it muſt 
be given to them in ſmall Quantities When 
the Plants are riſen an Inch gh, they ſhould 
be carefully ſeparated, and each planted into a 
ſmall Pot filled with freſh Earth: and then 
plunged into a freſh Hot-bed of Tanners- bark, 
obſerving to ſhade them every Day from the 
Sun, until they have taken new Root, then 
they ſhould have freſh Air admitted to them 
every Day according to the Warmth of the Sea- 
ſon, and the Heat of the Bed in which they 
are placed. They muſt alſo be duly watered 
every Evening in hot Weather; but they ſhould 
not have too much Water given to them at one 
while the Plants are young. 
In this Hot · bed the Plants may remain during 
the Summer Seaſon ; but toward Michaelmas, 
when the Nights begin to be cold, they ſhould 
be removed into the Stove, and plunged into 
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the Bark-bed, where if they are duly watered, 
and kept warm, they will thrive very well; 


tho they ſeldom make any great Progreſs the 
firſt Year, nor are they "ur quick of Growth 
in their natural Country; for I have received 
Plants of this Kind from the Veſt Indies, which 
were fix Years old, and theſe were not above 
two Feet high. As this Plant is very tender, 
ſo it muſt be conſtantly kept in the Stove, 
where during the Summer Seaſon, it ſhould 
have free Air admitted to it every Day, but in 
Winter it muſt be kept may warm, - otherwiſe 
it cannot be preſerved in this 8 This 
Plant retains its Leaves throughout the Year, 
ſo may deſerve a Place in the Stove amongſt 
other curious exotic Plants, tho it doth not 
produce any. Flowers in this Country. 


Ax OR laurifolia venenata, folio leviter ſer- 
rato oblongo obtuſo, copioſum lac prabens. Sloan. 
Cat. The Poiſon-tree, 5 

This Tree grows plentifully in Jamaica, and 


ſeveral other Places in the warmeſt Parts of 


America, where it riſes to the Height of twenty- 
five or thirty Feet, and divides into many 
Branches, which are beſet with Leaves about 
the Size of thoſe of the Bay-tree, of a very 
bright green Colour, and ſerrated on their 
Edges: theſe continue on the Trees through- 
out the Year, but I have never ſeen any Flowers 
produced on theſe Plants, nor have I met with 
any Account of their Flowers in any Authors 
who liave mentioned the Plant. The whole 


Tree abounds with a milky Juice, which is ac- 


counted very poiſonous: if the Leaves of the 
Tree are broken, the Juice will low out very 
faſt, andif it falls on Cloth, will cauſe it to waſh 
in Holes, much after the ſame manner as the 
Juice of the Manchineel-tree. 

This Plant is preſerved by ſome curious Per- 
ſons for the ſake of Variety ; but as it is very 
tender, it muſt be conſtantly kept in the warmeſt 
Stoves, and plunged into the Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners-bark, otherwiſe it will not live thro' the 
Winter in this Country. It may be propagated 
by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown early in the 
Spring, in Pots filled with freſh light Earth, 
and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark ; 
and when the Plants are come up, they ſhould 
be treated in the ſame manner as hath been di- 
rected for the former Sort. This Plant is pretty 
quick of Growth ; for I have raiſed them up- 
ward of two Feet high in one Summer from 
Seeds. In warm Weather theſe Plants muſt 
be often watered; but as they are full of milky 
Juice, they muſt not have too much Water 
given to them at one time, leſt it ſhould rot 
their Roots. 


AxzxBuscuLa Africana repens, folio ad latera 
criſpo, ad polygana relata. Boerh. Ind. alt. An 
African trailing Shrub, with curled knot-graſs 
Leaves, and blink Flowers, ſomewhat reſem- 
bling thoſe of Orach. | 
This Shrub is preſerved in many Gardens 
for Variety ; but there is no great Beauty 


either in its Leaves or Flowers. It grows to 


the Height of three Feet or more, and ſends 
out many Branches, which are ſlender, and if 


not ſupported, are ſubject to trail on the 


Ground; theſe are beſet with Leav 
ſomewhat like thoſe of Knot-graſs, 3 
little broader, and curled on their Edges. The 
Flowers are produced from the Wings of the 
Leaves, which have no Petals, but an herba- 
ceous Empalement, in which are included the 
Chives, with their Summits, Ec. 

It is propagated by Cuttings (which ſhould 
be planted the latter End of May, or the Be- 
ginning of June, that they may have time to 
make good Roots before Autumn): theſe may 
be planted in a Border where they may have 
only the Morning Sun; or if they are planted 
in an open Bed, they muſt be ſhaded with 
Mats until they have taken Root; they muſt 
alſo be frequently refreſhed with Water in dry 
Weather. When theſe Cuttings are well root- 
ed, they will require no farther Care, but to 
keep them clear from Weeds, until the Middle 
of September ; when they ſhould be carefully 
taken up with Balls of Earth to their Roots, 
and planted into Pots filled with light freſh 
Earth, and placed in a ſhady Situation until 
they have taken new Root ; after which time 
they may be placed amongſt other hardy exo- 
tic Plants, in a ſhelter'd Situation, where t 
may remain till the latter End of October, 
when they ſhould be removed into Shelter for 
the Winter Seaſon. 


This Shrub is always preſerved in Pots, and 


houſed in Winter with other exotic Plants: but 
I have found that it will live abroad in mild 
Winters without any Covering, provided it is 
planted in a warm Situation, and on a dry 
Soil. However, it is proper to preſerve a 
Plant or two in Pots to be ſheltered in Winter, 


leſt thoſe abroad ſhould be deſtroyed by Froſt: 


but theſe will require no other Shelter, than 
that of a common Frame ; where the Glaſles 
may be drawn off every Day in mild Weather, 
that the Plants may have as much free Air- as 
poſſible, and only ſecured from hard Froſts: 


with which Management the Plants will thrive 


much better, than when they are kept too 
cloſe in Winter. 


Ax Box baccifer Canarienſis, ſyringe cœruleæ 


foliis, purpurantibus venis, fructu monopyreno ; 


Yerva Mora Hiſpanorum, Pluk. Almag. A 
berry-bearing Tree of the Canaries, with Leaves 
like the Lilac, having purpliſh Veins ; called 
by the Spaniards, Yerva Mora. 

This Tree has been long preſerved in ſome 
Engliſh Gardens, but hath not as yet produced 
any Flowers, as I could ever learn. It has been 
by ſome Gardeners called the Golden-rod-tree, 
but for what Reaſon I do not know, ſince by 
the Shoots and Leaves, there doth not appear 
any Analogy between this Tree, and the Gol 
den-rods ; and as to its Flowers, I have never 
ſeen any Deſcription of them, ſo cannot affirm 
any thing concerning their Structure. 
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lt is propagated b Cuttings, which may be 


lanted during any of the Summer Months, in 
Pots filled with rich light Earth, and plunged 
into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners- bark, 
where they muſt be duly watered, and ſhaded 
from the Sun, until they have taken Root: 
after which time they muſt be inured to the 
open Air by Degrees ; and afterward may be 
tranſplanted each into a ſeparate Pot, filled 
with rich light Earth, and then placed in 
the Shade until they have taken new Root; 
after which time they may be remoyed into a 
ſheltered Situation, where they may remain 
till the Beginning of October, when they ſhould 
be removed into the Green-houſe, and placed 
amongſt other exotic Plants of the ſame Coun- 
During the Winter-time (when they are 
generally deſtitute of Leaves) they muſt not 
have too much Wet, tho' they will require to 
be frequently refreſhed with Moiſture ; but in 
Summer they muſt have plenty of Water, for 
they are very thirſty Plants in hot Weather. 
Theſe Plants may be removed into the open 
Air, about the Middle of May, at the ſame 
time when the Orange-trees are placed abroad; 
and muſt have a warm ſheltered Situation, 
otherwiſe they will not make rnuch Progreſs, 
for they are impatient of Cold; and if RY 
are expoſed to ſtrong Winds, they will loſe 
their Leaves even in the Summer Seaſon. In 
Winter they muſt have a warna Green-houſe, 
but do not require the Warmth of a Stove, 
for if they are ſecured from Froſt, they will 
do very well. 


Arxnox Americana, fraxini foliis, fructu 
conoide. The Mahogony-tree. 

This Tree grows chiefly on the North Side 
of the Iſland of Jamaica, from whence great 
Quantities of the Wood have been brought to 
England in a few Years paſt; fo that at preſent 
it is one of the moſt common: Woods in Uſe, 
for Tables and other Furniture. There are 
ſome of theſe Trees growing in the Bahama 
Iflands, from whence ſome of the Wood has 
been brought to England, under the Title of 
Madeira Wood, but by the Fruit which I have 


received from thence; it appears to be the ſame 


as the Mahogony of Famaica, tho' the Wood 
ſeems to be ſomewhat differing in Colour and 
Texture. 

There are but few of theſe Plants in Europe 
at preſent, and as they are very tender, they 
cannot be preſerved thro' the Winter in this 
Country, but in the warmeſt Stoves. They 
are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ob- 
tained as freſh as poſſible, from the Countries of 
their natural Growth ; for if they are kepta long 
time out of the Ground, they will not grow. 
Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown in Pots filled with 
rich freſh Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed 
of Tanners-bark ; obſerving to water the Pots 
frequently to keep the Earth moiſt, otherwiſe 
the Seeds will not vegetate; and if the Nights 
ſhould prove cold, the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed 
muſt be covered with Mats, to preſerve a pro- 
per Heat in the Bed; and in the Day-time, 


4 | 


when the Sun is very warm, the Glaſſes ſhould 
be raiſed to let the Steam of the Bed paſs off, 
as alſo to admit ſome freſh Air to the Earth. 
In about five Weeks after the Seeds are ſown, 
you may expect to ſee the Plants appear; when 
ap, ſhould be very carefully look'd after, to 
raiſe the Glaſſes whenever the Sun ſhines warm, 
as alſo to refreſh the Plants frequently with 
Water ; but they muſt not have too much 
Water given to them each time, while they are 
very young, leſt it rot their tender Stems, and 
deſtroy them. They muſt alſo be kept clear 
from Weeds, and when the Nights are cold, 
the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be covered 
with Mats every Evening, ſoon after the Sun 
is gone off from the Red, in order to preſerve 
a due Temperature of Heat in the Bed. When 
the Plants are about two Inches high, they 
ſhould be carefully ſhaken out of the Pots, and 
parted, planting each into a ſeparate ſmall. 
Pot filled with light rich Earth, and then 
plunged into a new Hot-bed of Tanners- bark; 
obſerving to ſhade the Plants from the Sun 
every Day, until they have taken new Root; 
after which time they muſt have freſh Air ad- 
mitted to them every Day, in Proportion to 
the Warmth of the Seaſon, and muſt be duly 
watered in hot Weather. 

The Plants may remain in this Bed during 
the Summer Seaſon, but towards Autumn, 
when the Nights begin, to be cold, they muſt 


be removed into the Stove, and plunged into 


the Bark-bed, where they muſt be kept very 
warm, and frequently refreſhed with Water ; 
but when their Leaves are fallen off, which is 
generally at the End of November, they muſt 
not be kept too moiſt, for that will cauſe the 
tender Roots to decay ; but in Spring, when 
they put out new Leaves, they will require to 
be more plentifully ſupplied with Water. 'Theſe 
Plants muſt conſtantly remain in the Stove; for 
they are too tender to live in the open Air in 
England, the warmeſt Part of the Year ; ſo they 
ſhould have a large Share of free Air admitted 
to them every Day in hot Weather, by open- 
ing of the Glaſſes of the Stove ; but when the 
Air is cold, the Glaſſes muſt be kept cloſe, 
otherwiſe the Plants will not thrive. 

As theſe Plants are of very flow Growth, 
(eſpecially in this Country) ſo they will nor 
require to be often ſhifted into other Pots; if 
they are tranſplanted every Spring juſt before 
they put out new Leaves, it will be as often 
as they require ſhifting ; at which time as much 
of the old Earth ſhould be taken from about 
their Roots, as may be ſafely done without 
injuring the Plants; and when they are new 
potted, the Bark-bed. ſhould be ſtirred up, 
and renewed with ſome freſh Tan, which will 
forward the Plants in taking new Root ; but 
if the Weather ſhould prove very warm, and 
the Earth ſhould have all fallen from the Roots 
in ſhifting; then it will be proper to ſhade the 
Plants from the Sun in the Heat of the Day, 
until they have taken Root ; eſpecially if they 
had put out Leaves before they were ſhifted, 
becauſe the tender Leaves will ſoon ſhrink 
with the Heat, and fall off, where this Care 
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is not 


When the Plants come up kindly 
the Seeds, and are carefully managed, 
will ſometimes grow fix Inches in Height 
firſt Seaſon ; but afterward they will make 
but ſlow Progreſs, ſeldom ſhooting above three 
Inches in one Year, and the whole Shoot is 
generally made in leſs than a Month, fo that 
the Time of their Growth is but ſhort ; after 
which their Shoots harden, and their Leaves 
expand ; but there are no more Leaves pro- 
duced the ſame Lear; ſo that when any Acci- 
dent happens in the Spring to injure their 

oung Leaves, the Plants commonly continue 
bare of Leaves the whole Seaſon ; for they 
very rarely make any new Shoots, or put out 
any freſh Leaves. 

Altho' the Wood of this Tree is now ſo very 
common in England, yet there is not one Au- 
thor to be found, who has mentioned the Tree, 
that I could ever learn; ſo that ſince the Cha- 
raters are not known, it cannot be reduced 
to any Claſs of Trees; but fo far as I can judge 
from the Fruit of this 'Tree, there are ſeveral 
other Trees which grow in the warm Parts of 
America, nearly allied to this ; two of which 
have been preſerved in ſome curious Gardens 
in England, ſo Iſhall inſert them in this Place. 
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Cevxvs Barbadenſium, alatis fraxini foliis, 
non crenatis, fructu ſingulari, quinis involucris 
craſſis validis cochleato-cavis, totidem ſemina 
membranis adaucta, s columne canaliculate 
pentagonæ prægrandi adnata, occludentibus or- 
nato. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 157). f. 1. The Barba- 
does Cedar tree. 

This Tree is very common in the Iſlands of 
Barbadoes, Jamaica, and in ſeveral other Places 
in the warm Parts of America; and by ſome 
Writers it is mentioned to grow in Virginia ; 
tho? I believe they are miſtaken in this, for 
it is too tender to endure Cold, ſo cannot poſ- 
ſibly live thro the Winters in that Country, 
which are many times very ſevere. It grows 
commonly on dry ſtony Ground, and is one 
of the largeſt Trees in America. The Wood 
of this Tree is of a brown Colour, and is odo- 
riferous ; which occaſioned the Inhabitants of 
thoſe Countries to give it the Name of Cedar, 
tho' the Tree has no Aﬀinity to any of the 
Sorts of Cedar known in Europe. The Trunks 
of theſe Trees are hollowed to make Canoes 
and Periaguas 3 for which Purpoſe they are ex- 
tremely well adapted, becauſe they grow to a 
very large Size, and the Wood is very ſoft, ſo 
may be cut out with great Facility. There 
are ſome Canoes in the Heft Indies, which were 
thus made of this Tree, which are near forty 
Feet long, and five or ſix Feet broad. The 
Wood of this Tree being very light, is fre- 
quently cut out for Shingles to cover the Houſes 
in America, and is found to be very durable ; 
but as the Worms eat this Wood, it is not ſo 
proper for building of Veſſels, as ſome other 
Sorts, tho? it is often uſed for this Purpoſe, as 
alſo for ſheathing of Ships. It is alſo uſed 
ſometimes for wainſcoting of Rooms, and to 
make Cheſts of, becauſe Vermin do not ſo fre- 
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uently eat it, or breed in it, as in many 
rts of Wood, it having a bitter Taſte, cou 
= r 4 that Quality to whateyer 
ings are laid near it, eſpecially while th 
Wood is freſh, ; g 
This Tree is 
muſt be procured from the Countries of their 
natural Growth, and ſhould be brought over in 
the Fruit as freſh as poſſible, and may be ſown 
in Pots filled with light freſh Earth, and plunged 
into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark early in the 
Spring, and muſt be treated in the ſame man. 
ner as hath been directed for the Mahogony 
as ſhould the Plants alſo when they come up; 
for they require the ſame Management, and 
muſt likewiſe be kept in the ſame Stove ; but 
theſe being very faſt Growers, will require to 
be often ſhifted, and muſt have large Pots when 
they arrive to a proper Size, which will be in 
two Years, or ſooner, if they grow kindly ; 
for I have known theſe Plants ſhoot five Feet 
in Height in one Seaſon, ſo they ſhould have 
Room to grow ; for if they are confined in 
ſmall Stoves, they make no Figure ; whereas 
if they have Height and Room for their Leaves 
to expand, they make a fine Appearance; for 
the Leaves which are compoſed of many Wing,, 
ſhaped ſomewhar like thoſe of the Aſh-tree, 
are often ſix Feet in Length; ſo hang down 
on every Side from the upper Part of the Tree, 
like Plumes of Feathers : and if the Plants are 


preſerved in a kindly Temperature of Heat, 


and are duly watered, the Leaves will continue 


green * the Year; but if they are 
expoſed to the cold Air even in the Summer 
Seaſon, they will caſt their Leaves. So it is 
the beſt Method to keep them conſtantly in the 
Stove, and let them have a large Share of 
Air in warm Weather, and conſtantly ſupply 
them with Water: if this is carefully perform 
ed, the Plants will make very great Progreſs. 

I have not met with any Author who has 
deſcribed the Flower of this Tree, ſo that 
until the Characters are known, it cannot be 
reduced to any Claſs of Plants, tho' (as I be 
fore obſerved) by the Fruit, as alſo by the 
Leaves, it ſeems to be nearly akin to the Ma- 
hogony-tree. 

There have been ſome Perſons ſo weak as to 
imagine the Mahogony-tree might be cult: 
vated in the open Air in Engiand, and have 
accordingly procured the Seeds from Jamaica; 
but from all the Seeds which they have ſown, 
not one ſingle Plant hath been produced, not 
is it likely there ſhould, ſince $ Plant is ſo 
tender, as not to bear the open Air in Eng/and, 
in the warmeſt Seaſon of the Lear: therefore 


this Plant can only be preſeryed as a Curioſity 
in England. 


Ax Box excelſa, coryli folio ampliore. How 
A tall Tree, with a larger Hazel-leaf. 

By the Fruit of this Tree, it appears to be 
nearly allied to the former Sort; but whether 
the Wood is of any Uſe, I cannot learn; for it 


grows only at Campeac hy, where there are fe 


other Trees regarded than the Logwood. 5 ” 


propagated by Seeds, which 


—— 


Tree uſually riſes to three or four: ſcore Feet 
in Height, and divides into a great Number of 
Branches, which are beſet with Leaves ſome- 
what like thoſe of the Witch- hazel; but are lar- 
ger and of a-greyiſh-white Colour underneath, 
having ſeveral large longitudinal Ribs, The 
Fruit is ſhaped ſomewhat like a Cone, but is 
pointed, and opens into five Cells, in each of 
which are lodged winged Seeds. What 
Flowers this Tree produces, I cannot learn, 
having received the Seeds from Campeachy, 
which were gathered by the late Dr. William 
Houſtoun, who obſerved many of the Trees, 
which were very large; but at the time when 
he was there, their Seeds were ripe, ſo that 
there were no Flowers to be ſeen. Since which 

time I have received another Parcel of the 
Seeds, which were gathered by Mr. Robert 
Millar, but have never received any Account 
of the Flower. 

This Tree is alſo propagated by Seeds in 
the ſame manner as the two former Sorts, 
and the Plants muſt be treated in the ſame 
Way ; for they are very tender, ſo muſt be 
conſtantly kept in a warm Stove, and plunged 
into the Bark-bed, otherwiſe they will not 
live thro' the Winter in this Country. If the 
Plants are warm, and duly refreſhed with Wa- 
ter, they will thrive pretty faſt, eſpecially the 
firſt and ſecond Years; for they will riſe three 
Feet high the firſt Summer they are ſown, and 
in two Years I have bad ſome of the Plants 
upward of ſeven Feet high ; but after this they 
made but little Progrelſs. | 
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Ax Box in aqua naſcens, foliis latis acumina- 
tis & non dentatis, fructu eleagni minore. 
Catesb. Hiſt. Nat. The Tupelo: tree. 8 

This Tree grows in Virginia, Maryland and 
Carolina, where it riſes to a good Height, with 
an erect. Trunk, and regular Head: the Leaves 
are like thoſe of the Bay-tree. In the Autumn 
theſe Trees are full of oval black Berries, which 
are ſuſtained on long Footſtalks, each Berr 
including a hard flattiſh channell'd Stone. Thef: 
Berries have a very ſharp bitter Taſte, yet are 
Food for ſeveral Animals, 

It grows uſually in moiſt ſwampy Places, fo 
is pretty difficult to preſerve in England ; for 
if they are planted in dry Ground, they will 
not live thro' one Summer; and when they 
are planted in Land which is too wet, in Win- 
ter, they are in Danger of ſuffering by the 
Cold. This Tree is propagated by Seed, which 
ſhould be obtained from the Countries of its 
natural Growth, and ſown early in the Spring 
in Pots filled with freſh Earth, which ſhould 
be plunged into a very moderate Hot-bed of 
Tanners-bark, and muſt be conſtantly watered 
four or five times a Week ; and when the 
Weather is warm, it muſt be watered ever 
Day. The Glaſſes of the Hot-bed muſt alſo 
be covered with Mats every Day when the Sun 


the Plants are young, they will be ſoon de- 
ſtroyed, if they are expoſed to the Sun. Du- 


ring the Summer Seaſon the Plants muſt be 
Ver. II. | 


is warm, to ſhade the Pots; otherwiſe, when 


\ 
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conſtantly watered every Evening in dry Wea- 
ther; and they muſt be ſhaded from the Sun 
in the Heat of the Day with Mats ; but they 
ſhould not be covered with Glaſſes after the 
Middle of May, leſt it make the Plants too 
tender; for they muſt be inured to bear the 
open Air as ſoon as poſſible, and may be 
expoſed thereto, till the Middle of latter - 
End of October, when the Pots ſhould be 
plunged into an old Bed of Tanners-bark, 
under a common Frame; where the Plants 
may be defended from ſevere Froſts; but 
ſhould be expoſed to the open Air conſtantly 
in mild Weather. In this Situation the Plants 
may remain till the Beginning of March; when 
they ſhould be carefully tranſplanted, each into 
a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with freſh Earth, 
and then plunged into a very flow Hot-bed, 
which will facilitate their taking new Root ; 
but they muſt be ſhaded from the Sun every 
Day when the Weather is warm, and ſhould 
be conſtantly ſupplied with Water. When the 
Plants are well rooted in theſe Pots, they muſt 
be inured to the Air by Degrees ; but if they 
are continued in the 'Tan-bed all the Summer, 
it will be of Service to them, provided they 
are arched over with Hoops, and ſhaded in 
the Heat of the Day from the Sun with Mats ; 
and they muſt be duly watered in dry Weather. 
The following Winter they ſhould be ſheltered 
under a Frame as before ; and in March ſome 
of the Plants which have made the greateſt 
Progreſs, may be ſhaken out of the Pots, and 
planted in a ſhelter d Situation, and a moiſt 
Soil, where they are deſigned to remain ; but 
the other Plants may be continued a Year lon- 
ger in Pots, and managed in the ſame manner 
as before. 

When theſe Plants are planted in the full 
Ground, they muſt be placed under the Shel- 
ter of other Trees, ſo that they may be pro- 
tected from ſevere cold Winds, and ſhaded 
from the Sun; but they muſt not be placed 
immediately under the Drip of thoſe Trees; 
and the Ground ſhould be well cleared from 
the Roots of other Trees, and ſome Neats- 
dung buried under each Tree, which will cool 
the Ground, and be of great Service to them 
in dry Weather. If every Spring the Ground 
is carefully dug about the Plants, and con- 
ſtantly cleared from all the Roots of the neigh- 
bouring Trees, and at the ſame time ſome 
rotten Neats-dung buried about the Plants, it 
will be of great Uſe in forwarding their Growth. 
And in dry Seaſons they ſhould be carefully 
watered until the Plants have eſtabliſhed them- 
ſelves with good Roots, otherwiſe they will 
be in Danger of ſuffering greatly by the 
Drought. But when the Roots have run to a 
good Depth in the Ground, they will find 
Nouriſhment, if the Place is tolerably moiſt 
where they are planted. 


1. CitHAREXYLUM arbor laurifolia Ameri- 
cana, foliorum venis late candicantibus, ex cu- 
Jus ligno citharæ & panduræ fiunt. Pluk. Phyt. 
tab. 162. f. 1. 0 | 
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2. CI THAAREXII Vn Americanum alterum, 
foliis ad marginem dentatis. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 
161. f. 5. Another Fiddle Wood-tree, whoſe 
Leaves are indented on their Edges. 
The firſt of theſe Trees is very common in 
2 where it grows to a very great 
eight, and the Wood is much uſed in their 
Buildings. The ſecond Sort was brought from 
Barbados, where it was formerly in great Plenty, 
but ſince that Iſland has been clear d from 
Wood, there have been but few of theſe Trees 
eſerved ; and thoſe grow chiefly in the Gul- 
es, and other waſte Places which have not 
been cultivated, 
Theſe Plants are preſerved in ſome curious 
Gardens in this Country ; but as they are very 
tender, they will not live thro' the Winter, 
unleſs they are placed in a warm Stove. They 
may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
procured from the Countries of their natural 
Growth, and ſowed early in the Spring, in 
Pots filled with freſh light Earth, and then 
plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark ; 
obſerving to water the Pots frequently, to keep 
the Earth moiſt, without which the Seeds will 
not vegetate. If the Nights ſhould prove cold, 
the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be covered 
with Mats every Evening, ſoon after the Sun 
is gone off from the Bed, in order to preſerve 
a proper Temperature of Heat in the Bed ; 
but in the Middle of the Day, when it is warm, 
the Glaſſes ſhould be raiſed to let the Steam 
of the Bed paſs off, as alſo to admit freſh Air. 
In about five or ſix Weeks after the Seeds are 
ſown, the Plants will appear, when they muſt 
be kept clear from Weeds, and conſtantly re- 
freſhed with Water every other Day : the 
Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould alſo be raiſed 
every Day when the Weather is warm, to ad- 
mit freſh Air to the Plants, otherwiſe they will 
draw up very weak. When the Plants are 
about three Inches high, they muſt be care- 
fully turned our of the Pots and ſeparated, 
planting each into a ſmall Pot filled with freſh 
light Earth, and then plunged into the Hot- 
bed again; obſerving to cover the Glaſſes of 
the Hot-bed every Day with Mats to ſhade the 
Plants until they have taken new Root, after 
which time they muſt be conſtantly ſupplied 
with Water; and in warm Weather they ſhould 
have a large Share of Air admitted to them, 
by raiſing of the Glaſſes, which will greatly 
ſtrengthen the Plants, and prevent their draw- 
ing up too weak. If the Plants thrive well, 
they will have filled theſe ſmall Pots with their 
Roots by the Beginning of Auguſt ; at which 
time they ſhould be ſhaken out of the Pots, 
and their Roots muſt be trimm'd, and then 
planted into Pots ſomewhat larger than thoſe 
they before grew in, and plunged into the 
Hot-bed again; obſerving as before to give 
them a large Share of Air when the Weather 
is warm, as alſo to water them conſtantly every 
Day in hot Weather. In this Hot-bed the 
Plants may remain till about Michaelmas, when 
they ſhould be removed into the Stove, and 
lunged into the Bark-bed, where during the 
W inter Seaſon they ſhould be kept warm, 


and frequently refreſhed with Water, becauſe 
they are pretty thirſty Plants. 

During the firſt two Years, while the Plants 
are young, it will be proper to continue them 
in the Bark-ſtove ; but when the Plants are 
grown pretty large, they may be harden'd by 
Degrees, ſo as to bear the open Air abroad in 
the Middle of the Summer; and in Winter to 
live in a dry Stove. But when they are placed 
in a dry Stove, they will require to be oſten 
watered; otherwiſe they will throw off their 
Leaves, which will render them unſightly: for 
as theſe Plants are too tender to be planted in 
the open Air in England, ſo we cannot expect 
ever to ſee their Flowers and Fruit ; therefore 
the only Beauty they have, is in their Leaves 
which make a Variety in the Stove amongſt 
other tender exotic Plants. | 

The Flowers of the firſt Kind are extremely 
ſweet ; theſe are produced on long Bunches 
and are of a whitiſh green Colour. But theſe 
have not been produced in this Country, tho 
there are ſome Plants of a pretty large Size in 
ſome curious Gardens. 

The ſecond Sort has been an old Inhabitant 
in the Royal Gardens at Hampton-Court. This 
may be propagated by Cuttings, which ſhould 
be planted in May, in Pots filled with freſh 
light Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of 
Tanners-bark, which ſhould be of a moderate 
Temperature for Heat; and if they are duly 
ſupplied with Water, they will take Root in 
two Months, and then they may be treated in 
the ſame manner as the other Plants. 


Cerxasr fimilis arbuſcula Mariani, pxdi fo 
lio, fore albo parvo racemoſo. Pluk. Mantif. 
The cluſter black Cherry. 

This 'Tree is very common in Carolina and 
Penſilwania, where it grows in the Woods, 
which are moiſt, in great Abundance. They 
uſually are about the Size of a Man's Leg in 
their Trunks, and divide into many Branches, 
which are beſet with Leaves ſhaped ſomewhat 
like thoſe of the large Kinds of Cherries ; but 
are of a ſtronger Conſiſtence, and of a bright 
green Colour. The Leaves of theſe Trees 
commonly abide green all the Winter, and 
are thrown off in the Spring, juſt as the new 
Leaves are beginning to puſh out; ſo that they 
are ſeldom deſtitute of Leaves above a Month, 
and many times not near ſo long. In the 
Spring the Flowers are produced, which grow 
in long pendulous Bunches, like thoſe of our 
common Bird-cherry, which have a faint ſweet 
Scent: theſe are ſucceeded by ſmall black 
Cherries, which are ſome of them tolerably 
well-taſted, but others of them are bitter. 
They are all greedily devoured by the Birds. 

This Tree may be propagated by ſowing of 
the Cherry-ſtones, which are frequently brought 
to England; but as they ſeldom arrive here till 
the Spring, ſo when they are ſown at that Sea- 
ſon, the Stones commonly remain in the Ground 
a whole Year before the Plants come up ; there- 
fore the beſt Method is to ſow the Stones in 
Pots of freſh Earth, and place them where they 

may 
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may have only the Morning Sun; and keep 


the Earth conſtantly clear from Weeds, and in 
very dry Weather they ſnould be watered. In 
this Situation the Pots may remain till October, 
when it will be proper to plunge them either 
jnto the Ground, or an old Bed of Tanners- 
bark, in a warm Situation, in order to prevent 
the Stones from being injured by Froſt; and if 
the Winter ſhould prove very ſevere, it will 
be proper to cover the Pots with ſome Peaſe- 
haulm, or any other light Covering, to prevent 
the Froſt from penetrating deep into the Earth. 
The Beginning of February theſe Pots ſhould 
be taken up, provided the Weather is mild, 
and plunged into a moderate Hot-bed, which 
will bring the Plants up in a ſhort time; and 
if afterward the Plants are by Degrees inured 
to the open Air, and carefully ſupplied with 
Water in dry Weather, they will grow eight 
or nine Inches high the firſt Year. 

In October it will be proper to place theſe 
Pots under a Hot-bed Frame, where they may 
be ſheltered from hard Froſt, becauſe while 
the Plants are very young, they will be in Dan- 
ger of ſuffering by the Cold (tho' when they 
have obtained Strength, they will thrive ex- 
tremely well in the open Air); but during the 
Winter Seaſon, the Plants ſhould be conſtantly 
expoſed in mild Weather, and never covered 
but in froſty Weather. In February following, 
juſt before the Plants put out new Leaves, they 
ſhould be ſhaken out of the Pots and ſeparated, 
planting them in a Nurſery in Rows, after the 
fame manner as hath been directed for the 
common Cherry-ſtocks; in which Place they 
may remain two or three Years to get Strength, 
and then they may be planted where they are 
deſigned to remain. During the time the Plants 
remain in this Nurſery, the Ground muſt be 
kept clean from Weeds; and if the Summers 
ſhould prove very hot and dry, it will greatly 
forward the Growth of the Plants, if ſome rot- 
ten Neats-dung is ſpread on the Surface of the 
Ground about their Roots; for this will keep 
the Ground cool, and prevent the Sun and 
Air from penetrating to the Roots of the 
Plants. The Ground alſo ſhould be carefully 
dug between theſe Rows of Plants, as is practi- 
ſed for all other Trees in the Nurſery ; at which 
time the Neats-dung may be buried, which 
will be of great Service to the Plants. 

If they are thus managed, the Plants in two 

Years after planting, will be three Feet high 
or more; when they may be tranſplanted to the 
Places where they are deſigned to remain. 
The beſt time to remove them is in the Spring, 
Juſt before they put out new Leaves: but as 
the Roots of theſe Trees are very full of Fibres, 
they muſt not remain long out of the Earth, 
becauſe if the Air dries their Fibres, it will 
greatly injure them: therefore when theſe Trees 
are to be removed to a great Diſtance, they 
ſhould be taken up carefully with Balls of 
Earth, and put into Baskets in the ſame 
manner as is commonly practiſed for moſt 
Evergreen-trees ; by which Method they may 
be ſafely tranſported to a great Diſtance. 

As theſe 'Trees continue green moſt Part of 

the Year, ſo they are very ornamental in Wil- 
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derneſs Quarters, and will grow very well 
under the Shade of larger Trees, provided 
they are planted in a moiſt light Soil ;. for in 
very dry Ground they will make no Progreſs: 
and if they are not ſupplied with Water in 
very hot Weather, will be in Danger of periſh- 
ing in very dry Ground. 


CrsTvs Virginiana, flore & odore periclymeni. 
D. Baniſt. Pluk. Pbyt. The Upright Virginia 
Honeyſuckle. 

This Plant is a Native of Virginia and Caro- 
lina, where it delights to grow in a moiſt rich 
Soil; in which Places the Stems will riſe twelve 
or fourteen Feet high, and become as large as 
Walking-canes; but in dry Land they are al- 
ways ſlender and weak, and do not produce 
their Flowers in Plenty, The Leaves are 
ſomewhat like thoſe of the Pear-tree, and are 
placed alternately on the Branches. The 
Flowers are produced at the Extremity of the 
Shoots in Bunches, like our common Honey- 
ſuckle, and are alſo ſhaped like them. Theſe 
are white, red, or purple; for there are of all 
theſe three Varieties. 'The Seed-veſlels are 
long and pointed, containing many ſmall 
Seeds. 

This Plant was diſcovered by Mr. Baniſter 
in Virginia, who gave it this Name; tho' by 
the Shape of the Flower and Seed-veſſel, it 
has little Affinity to the Ciſtus's: but as it hath 
been long continued under this Title, I did not 
think proper to alter it. | 

In England this Plant is preſerved in ſeveral 
curious Gardens, where ir thrives very well in 
the open Air, and produces its ſweet Flowers 
every Summer ; but it ſhould be planted in a 
looſe moiſt rich Soil, otherwiſe it will not 
thrive; for in dry Land it is frequently de- 
ſtroyed in Summer, unleſs there be great Care 
taken to ſupply it with Water in dry Weather. 
The fineſt Plants which I have ſeen of this 
Kind, are at the Right Honourable the Earl 
of Iſay's Gardens near Twickenham, which be- 
ing a very low moiſt looſe Soil, moſt of the 
Trees which are Natives of North America, 
thrive there much better than I have obſerved 
them in any other Garden in England; and 
his Lordſhip has as large a Collection of theſe 
Trees and Shrubs, as are to be found in any 
one Garden. 

This Plant may be propagated by Layers, 
for the Seeds never ripen in this Country. 
The Layers ſhould be layed down the latter 
End of March, or the Beginning of April; and 
if ſome rotten Neats-dung is laid on the Sur- 
face of the Ground about the Layers to keep 
the Ground cool, and prevent the Sun and Air 
from penetrating into the Earth, it will be of 
great Uſe in promoting their taking Root. 
In dry Weather they muſt be conſtantly ſup- 
plied with Water, and the Ground muſt be 
always kept clean from Weeds; for if theſe. 
are permitted to grow, they will rob them of 
their Nouriſhment, and prevent their 1 
Root. Theſe Layers ſhould remain undiſ- 
turbed till the next Spring; but if the Win- 
ter ſhould prove very ſevere, it will be proper 
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to lay alittle Mulch round the Layers, to pre- 
vent the Froſt from penetrating of the Ground, 
which ſometimes doth great Injury to the ten- 
derRoots of theſe Plants. When theſe Layers 
are taken off from the old Plants, they may 
be planted in a Nurſery, after the ſame man- 
ner as the black cluſter Cherry before-menti- 


.*” oned; where they may remain for a Year or 


two to get Strength; and then they may be 
tranſplanted into Wilderneſs Quarters, where 
are deſigned to remain. 
If theſe Plants are planted in a proper Soil, 
will thrive and produce their Flowers in 
great Plenty ; ſo will make a very agreeable 
Variety, when intermixed with other hardy 
exotic Trees and Shrubs, | 


Baopsan, The Ethiopian Sour Gourd. 

This Tree grows plentifully on the Coaſt of 
Guiney, from whence the Fruit have been 
brought to England ; where many of the Plants 
have been raiſed, and ſome of them are now 
preſerved in the Gardens of thoſe Perſons who 
are curious in collecting exotic Plants. | 

In the Countries where this Tree naturally 

ws, it riſeth to a very great Height, and 
one out on every Side very wide, ſo as to 
orm a large regular Tree; the Leaves which 
are ſometimes produced fingly, and at other 
times by three's and five's, are of a bright 
green Colour, and about the Size of thoſe of 
the Lemon - tree, but are not ſo thick nor ſtrong. 
Theſe Leaves uſually fall away towards the 
Spring, when the Trees remain bare for about 
five or ſix Weeks before the new Leaves are 
puſhed out. 'The Flowers of the Tree are of 
a whitiſh grcen Colour, which are ſucceeded 
by Fruit as large as an ordinary Melon, pointed 
at both Ends; having a pretty hard tough 
Shell, which is covered with a ſoft greeniſh 
Down or Cotton; and the Inſide is full of 
hard brown Seeds, which are lodged in a 
browniſh Pulp, which is very acid. This Pulp 
is much uſed in thoſe extreme hot Countries, 
to cool and quench Thirſt, and is eſteemed 
very good in putrid or peſtilential Fevers, 
which are very common on the African 
Coaſt. 

It is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown early in the Spring, in Pots filled with 
_ rich Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed 
O 
ve 


Tanners- bark; where they muſt be kept 
warm, and frequently refreſhed with Wa- 
ter: when the Plants are come up, they muſt 
be treated in the ſame manner as hath been di- 
rected for the Fiddle-wood. In the Autumn 
the Plants muſt be removed into the Stove, 
and plunged into the Bark-bed, where during 
the Winter Seaſon they muſt be kept very 
warm; and fo long as the Plants retain their 
Leaves, they muſt be frequently refreſhed with 
Water; but when their Leaves are fallen, they 
will not require ſo much Water: therefore it 
ſhould be given to them more ſparingly. 
Theſe Plants are too tender to live in the 
open Air in England, ſo they muſt be conſtantly 
preſerved inthe Stove; where in the Summer 
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Seaſon, they ſhould have a large Share of freſh 
Air admitted to them, by opening of the 
Glaſſes of the Stove in warm Weather; but 
in the Winter they muſt have a temperate 
Warmth, otherwiſe they will not live in this 
Country. There are ſome of theſe Plant; in 
the Engliſh Gardens, which are ſeven or eight 
Feet high, and of proportionable Strength . 
but I have not heard that any of them has 
produced Flowers, 


AMMANIA. 

The Characters are; 

The Flower conſiſtts of four Petals, which ar, 
regular, and expand inform of a Roſe ; each if 
which is ſucceeded by a roundiſh Seed. veſſel 
that is divided into four Cells, which are full 
of [mall Seeds. 

| We know but one Species of this Plant; 
VIZ. 

AMMANIA paluſtris, caule quadrangulo, foliis 
anguſtis. Houſt. Marſh Ammania, with a ſquare 
Stalk, and narrow Leaves. 

This Plant was named by the late Doctor 
Houſtoun, in Honour to Doctor Amman, the 
preſent Profeſſor of Botany at Petersburg; fo 
hath no Engliþ Name. It grows in Jamaica, 
and ſeveral other Places in the warm Parts of 
America, but chiefly in moiſt Places where 
there are ſtanding Waters. The Stalks of this 
Plant are very ſucculent, and reſemble thoſe of 
Purſlain : theſe uſually grow three or four Feet 
high, and ſend out ſeveral Side - branches, 
which are ſquare, and are beſet with Leaves, 
which grow oppoſite, and ſurround the Stalk; 
having no Pedicle or Footſtalk. Theſe Leaves 
are oblong, narrow and ſmooth ; from the 
Baſe of theſe Leaves, the Flowers are produ- 
ced in Whorles round the Stalks, which. are 
ſucceeded by the Seed-veſſels. This Plant pe- 
riſhes ſoon after the Seeds are ripe. 

It is preſerved in ſome curious Gardens for 
the ſake of Variety; but as the Flowers are 
very ſmall, ſo the only Beauty of the Plant is 
in its ſucculent Branches and Leaves. It is 
propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
on a Hot-bed early in the Spring ; and when 
the Plants are come up, they ſhould be each 
tranſplanted into a ſmall Pot filled with rich 
light Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of 
Tanners-bark ; where they muſt have free Air 
admitted to them in warm Weather, and ſhou'd 
be frequently watered. When the Plants have 
filled theſe ſmall Pots, they ſhould be ſhaken 
out, and their Roots trimmed, and then put 
into Pots which are larger, and placed either 
into the Bark-bed in the Stove, or under a tall 
Frame, where the Plants may have Room to 
grow in Height; for they are too tender to 
thrive in the open Air in England: ſo they mult 
conſtantly remain in the Bark-bed; but ſhould 
have a large Share of freſh Air admitted to 
them in warm Weather, and conſtantly wa- 
tered every Day; with which Management 
the Plants will produce ripe Seeds in Seprember, 
and will ſoon after periſh, 
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BUDDL.EIA. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a bell. ſpap d Flower compoſed of one 
Leaf, which is divided into four Parts: from 
the Centre ariſes the Pointal, which afterward 
becomes an oblong Fruit, compoſed of two Cells, 
which are filled with ſmall Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

1. BupprEIA fruteſcens, foliis conjugatis & 
ſerratis, floribus ſpicatis Iuteis. Houſt. Shrubby 
Buddleia, with ſawed Leaves growing oppolite, 
and yellow-ſpiked Flowers. 

2. BupDLE1A fruteſcens, foliis oblongis mucro- 
natis, ſubtus tomentoſis, floribus ſpicatis albis. 
Houſt. Shrubby Buddleia, with oblang pointed 
Leaves, downy underneath, and white Flowers 

owing, in Spikes. 

The firſt of theſe Plants is very common in 
Jamaica and Barbados, where it grows in Gul- 
lies, and other moiſt uncultivated Places. It 
riſes to the Height of eight or ten Feet, and 
divides into many woody Branches, which are 
covered with a ſmooth-grey Bark. The Leaves 
are placed by Pairs on the Branches, which are 
white underneath, and are ſuſtained by very 
ſhort Footſtalks. At the Tops of the Branches, 
the Flowers are produced in Spikes, about four 
or five Inches in Length, which are of a yel- 
low Colour, and are incloſed in a greeniſh 
Empalement. | 

The ſecond Sort was diſcovered by the late 
Doctor Houſtoun, at La Vera Cruz : this grows 
to a greater Height than the former, and the 
Leaves are much larger, and are covered with 
a whitiſh Down underneath ; the Flowers of 
this Sort are white, and grow on longer and 
looſer Spikes than thoſe of the former Sort. 

Theſe are very tender Plants, ſo cannot be 
preſerved in this Country, unleſs they are kept 
in a warm Stove. 'They are propagated by 
Seeds, which muſt be obtained as freſh as poſ- 
ſible from the Countries of their natural 
Growth, and ſowed in Pots filled with freſh 
light Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of 
Tanners-bark ; obſerving frequently to water 
the Earth, in order to promote the Vegetation 
of the Seeds ; but the Water muſt not be gi- 
ven to them in large Quantities, nor too ha- 
ſtily, leſt thereby the Seeds ſhould be waſhed 
out of the Ground. When the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted each 
in a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with freſh light 
Earth, and then plunged into the Hot-bed 
again, where they muſt be ſhaded. from the 
Sun until they have taken new Root; after 
which time they ſhould have a large Share of 
freſh Air admitted to them when the Weather 
is warm, and they muſt be duly ſupplied with 
Water, At Michaelmas the Plants muſt be 
removed into the Stove, and plunged into the 
Bark-bed, where they may have a moderate 
Temperature of Warmth in Winter; and if 
they are frequently refreſhed with Water, the 
Plants will retain their Leaves thro' the Win- 
ter; ſo will make an agreeable Variety amongſt 
other tender exotic Plants in the Stove. But 
"_ ſhould always remain in Shelter; for they 
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are too tender to thrive in the open Air in this 
Country; therefore in the Summer- time the 
Glaſſes of the Stoves ſhould be opened every 
Day, when the Weather is good, to admit 
freſh Air to the Plants; but whenever the Wea- 
ther is cold, or very windy, the Glaſſes muſt 
be kept cloſely ſhut, to guard the Plants there- 
from; otherwiſe they will not thrive well, nor 
appear beautiful, 


AR BVUscurA Afra folio, aculeato ilicis, cau- 
lem amplexo rigido. Boerb. Ind. alt. Ilex leavd 
African-ſhrub, | 

This Plant is preſerved in ſome curious Gar- 
dens for the ſake of Variety, but as it is not 
very beautiful, ſo it is not greatly eſteemed. It is 
propagated by Cuttings during any of the Sum- 
mer Months, which ſhould be planted in Pots 
filled with freſh light Earth, and plunged into a 
moderate Hot-bed, , where they ſhould be ſha- 
ded from the Sun in the Heat of the Day, 
and duly watered until they have taken Root : 
then they ſhould be inured to the open Air by 
Degrees, and afterward placed abroad in a 
ſheltered Situation, where they may remain 
until the Middle of October; and then they 
muſt be removed into the Green-houſe, placing 
them where they may enjoy the free Air and 
Sun ; for if they are too much crouded by 
other Plants, they ſeldom thrive well. Du- 
ring the Winter Seaſon they muſt be frequent] 
refreſhed with Water, but they ſhould not 
have too great a Quantity given them at each 
time. In cold Weather they muſt not be too 
much expoſed; but when the Weather is mild, 
they muſt have a large Share of free Air. In 
the Summer theſe Plants may be removed out 
of the Green-houſe, and placed in a warm Si- 
tuation, amongſt other exotic Plants, where 
they will add to the Variety. 

The Flowers of this Plant are ſmall, and of 
a pale white Colour, ſo do not make any great 
Appearance: theſe are produced from the 
Wings of the Leaves, and are ſo cloſely ſur- 
rounded by the Leaves, as not to be diſcerned 
at any conſiderable Diſtance from the Plants. 
This is Male and Female in different Plants. 


CamPpEtcnia, Logwood. 

This Tree grows in great Plenty at Campe- 
chy, the Bay of Honduras, and in other low 
marſhy Places in the Feſt Indies, from whence 


the Seeds have been brought to England, and 


many of the Plants have been raiſed, and are 
now preſerved in ſome curious Gardens. In 
the Countries of its natural Growth, this Tree 
uſually is about ten Inches or a Foot diameter 
in the Stem, and generally ſhoots out many 
crooked irregular Branches, which are beſet 
with ſharp Thorns, in the ſame manner as ſome 
of the Sorts of Acacia ; the Leaves are winged, 
and commonly contain three or four Pair of 
Lobes or Wings, each being ſhaped like a 
Heart. From the Wings of the Leaves, the 
Flowers are produced on ſhort ſlender Spikes ; 
which conſiſt of five regular Leaves, and ex- 
pand in form of a Roſe. Theſe Flowers are 
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ſucceeded by oblong compreſſed winged Pods, 
which ſplit lengthwiſe in the Middle, and 
contain one, two, and ſometimes three flat 
kidney-ſhap'd Seeds, | 
This Plant is propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown early in the Spring, in Pots 
filled with light rich Earth, and then plunged 
into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark ; where if the 
Seeds are freſh, and the Earth is kept warm 
and moiſt, the Plants will appear in about 
five Wecks, when the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed 
ſhould be raiſed every Day in warm Weather, 
to admit free Air to the Plants; which will 
greatly ſtrengthen them, and prevent their 
drawing up too weak: they muſt alſo be con- 
ftantly watered every Day in warm Weather, 
otherwiſe they will not thrive. When the 
Plants are two or three Inches high, they ſhould 
be carefully ſhaken out of the Pots and ſepa- 
rated, planting each into a ſmall Pot filled 
with light rich Earth, and plunged into a freſh 
Het-bed of Tanners-bark, obſerving to ſhade 
them from the Sun in the Heat of the Day, 
until they have taken new Root: then they 
ſhould have a large Share of free Air admitted 
to them every Day in warm Weather, and muſt 
be conſtantly ſupplied with Water. During 
the Summer Seaſon theſe Plants may remain 
in this Hot-bed, provided there is Room enough 
for the Plants to grow in Height under the 
Glaſſes; but then the Tan ſhould be turned 
two or three times, to renew the Heat, when- 
ever it is found to decline. Toward Michael- 


mas, when the Nights grow cold, the Plants 


ſhould be removed into the Stove, and plunged 
into the Bark-bed, in the warmeſt Part of the 
Stove; and during the Winter Seaſon they 
muſt be frequently refreſhed with Water, but 
in very cold Weather it muſt not be given to 
them in large Quantities. With this Manage- 
ment the Plants will retain their Leaves all the 
Winter, ſo will make a Variety amongſt other 
tender exotic Plants in the Stove. The firſt 
Year theſe Plants are raiſed from Seeds (if they 
are properly managed) they will riſe to the 


Height of two Feet, but they ſeldom make 


any conſiderable Shoots afterward; ſo that they 
do not make much Progreſs, their greateſt 
Growth being in lateral Branches ; and theſe 
rarely ſhoot above four Inches in one Seaſon, 
and are commonly crooked, and full of Knots. 
There are no Plants of this Kind in England 
which are of any conſiderable Size, ſo have not 
as yct produced any Flowers, but the Plants 
are chiefly preſerved for Curioſity. 

The Wood of this Tree is well known in 
Eugland, being greatly uſed by the Dyers. 
This Wood is cut at Campechy, and in the Bay 
of Honduras ; but of late Years there has been 
a good Number of the Trees raiſed in the 
Iſland of Famaica, and there might be a great 
Quantity of them raiſed in ſome of the Engliſh 
Colonies, were they propagated in low marſhy 
Places, ſuch as are at preſent uncultivated, 


which might in time prove of great Advantage 
to the Engliſb Nation. 


CARPINU 8. Hornbeam. 


Cax ixus Virginiana, fructu Iupulino. The 
Virginian Hop-hornbeam. | 

There have been a great Number of Plants 
of this Kind lately raiſed in the Eugliſb Gar. 
dens, which are very different in their A 
pearance from the common Hop-hornbeam: 
for they retain their decayed Leaves till Sprin ' 
after the ſame manner as our common-horg. 
beam doth, whereas the European Hop Horn. 
beam always caſts its Leaves in the Autumn, 

This is what I ſuppoſe Mr. Baniſter has men. 
tioned by the Name of Ulmus Virginians 
fructu Iupulino; but by the Flower and Sced it 
agrees exactly with our Hop-hornbeam. 

This Tree is propagated by Seeds, which 
commonly remain in the Ground a whole Year, 
ſo they ſhould be ſown in Pots or 'Tubs of freh 
Earth, which may be placed where they may 
have the Morning Sun, and muſt be duly wa- 
tered in dry Weather, and kept always clear 
from Weeds. In this Situation they may re- 
main till Autumn, when they ſhould be remo- 
ved either under a Frame, or placed on the 
South. fide of a Wall, Pale or Hedge, where 
they may be ſheltered from cold Winds ; and 
in hard Froſt they ſhould be covered either 
with Peaſe-haulm, or ſome other light Cover. 
ing, to prevent the Froſt from penetrating 
deep into the Earth: and in the Spring, when 
the Plants begin to appear, they muſt be kept 
clear from Weeds; and in dry Weather, if they 
are duly watered, it will greatly promote their 
Growth. If the following Winter ſhould prove 
very ſharp, it will be proper to ſhelter theſe - 
Plants, becauſe while they are fo young, they 
may be injured by ſevere Froſts; tho' when 
they have obtained Strength, they will reſiſt 
the greateſt Cold of this Climate in the open 
Air. 

The following Spring, juſt before rhe Plants 
puſh out their Leaves, they ſhould be carefully 
tranſplanted into a Nurſery, where they may 
remain two Years, and then they may be re- 
moved to the Places where they are deſigned 
to remain. Theſe never grow to be very large 
Trees; but as they thrive very well under Trees, 
ſo they are very proper to plant for Under- 
wood, or in ſmall Wilderneſs Quarters, where 
they will make a Variety. 


COLLINSONIA. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a labiated Flower, conſiſting of one 
Leaf, which is divided into five Parts; three of 
the upper Parts are convex, and divided at Top 
into ſeveral ſmall Parts like Threads; but the 
two lower are ſpread open, and are alſo divided 
in the ſame manner as the other. In the Centre 
of the Flower ariſes the Pointal, attended by tw» 
Embryo's, which afterward become globular 
Seeds, ſhut up in the Flower-cup. 

'This Plant received its Name in Honour to 
Mr. Peter Collinſon, FE. R. S. who is a great 
ColleEtor of exotic Plants. 

We know but one Species of this Plant ; 
VIZ. | 

CoLLinsonta Americana, urtice feliis, fle- 
ribus ex albo flaveſcentibus. American Collin- 

ſonia, 
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ſonia, with nettle Leaves, and Flowers of a 
whitiſh yellow Colour. 
This Plant was brought from Maryland, 
which is the Country of its natural Growth. 
The Root is fibrous and perennial, but the 
Stalks die to the Root every Autumn ; and 
new Shoots are produced the following Spring. 
Theſe Stalks are ſquare, as are thoſe of all the 
yerticillated Plants, to which this Plant hath a 
tReſemblance in Stalk, Leaves and Flow- 
ers; but havingnever more than two Embryo's, 
and ſometimes but one, whereas the Verticil- 
late Plants have four to each Flower, it is 
therefore removed from that Claſs. 'The Flowers 
are produced in looſe Panicles on the 'Tops of 
the Shoots, which are of a pale yellowiſh Co- 
lour, having two Chives which ſtand out a 
conſiderable Diſtance from the Mouth of the 
Flower, on which the Summits are placed. 
The Seeds of this Plant ſeldom ripen in Eng- 
land ; fo the Plant is propagated by parting of 
the Root. 'The beſt time for this is in March, 
juſt before the Plants ſhoot out new Stems. 
Some of theſe Plants ſhould be planted in Pots 
filled with rich Earth, that they may be ſhel- 
tered in Winter; but the others may be planted 
in the full Ground, where they will abide the 
Cold of our ordinary Winters very well with- 
out Shelter; but in very ſevere Froſts they are 
ſometimes deſtroyed ; for which Reaſon a few 
of the Plants ſhould be ſheltered to preſerve 
their Species. Thoſe Plants which are planted 
in the full Ground, ſhould have a moiſt rich 
Soil, or muſt be conſtantly ſupplied with Wa- 
ter in dry Weather ; otherwiſe they will not 
thrive, nor will they produce any Flowers ; for 


they naturally grow in moiſt ſwampy Places, 
ſo that when they are planted on a dry Soil, 


the Stems do often decay by Midſummer, 
when the Seaſon proves dry, and the Flowers 
do not appear. This Plant flowers in Fuly, 
and when the Seaſon is moiſt, it continues in 
Flower moſt Part of Auguſt. 


CONOCARPUS. 

The Characters are; ä 

It bath regular Flowers, each conſiſting of one 
Leaf, which are collected into a globular Head, 
ſomewhat like the Flowers of Acacia ; theſe 
Flowers are ſucceeded each by a ſingle Seed, which 
is ſeparated by Scales ; the Fruit being compoſed 
of many Scales reſembling the Cones of the Alder- 
tree, 

The Species are; 

1. CoxocarPus. Hort. Clif. The Button- 
tree, 

2. CoNoc AR us procumbens, foliis ſubrotun- 
dis. Houſt. Creeping Button- tree, with round- 
iſh Leaves. 

The firſt Sort is very common in Jamaica, 
where it grows in low marſhy Places by the Sea. 
This riſes with a regular Trunk, near thirty 
Feet high, and divides into ſeveral Branches : 
the Leaves are produced by Pairs oppoſite to 
each other on the Branches, which are near 


three Inches long, and about half as broad. 


The Flowers are produced in looſe Spikes on 


in Winter, the 


the Tops of the Branches; which are ſucceeded 
by ſmall Cones, ſomewhat like thoſe of the 
Alder-tree. | d 

The ſecond Sort was diſcovered by the late 
Doctor Houſtoun at the Havama: this is a 
low Plant, whoſe Branches trail on the Ground; 
the Leaves of this are ſhorter and rounder than 
thoſe of the former Sort. The Flowers are 
produced in ſhort Spikes at the Ends of the 
Branches, which are ſucceeded by Cones that 
are ſmall. This alſo grows in marſhy Places 
near the Sea. | ; 

The firſt Sort has been often raiſed from 
Seeds in this Country, but the Plants have 
not lived thro' the Winter ; for they do not 
thrive in any Place where the Salt-water doth 
not flow to their Roots, ſo that we cannot 
hope to preſerve them in England. 

The ſecond Sort was brought to England by 
Doctor Houſtoun ; but the Plants arriving here 
did not ſucceed, ſo that I 
have not ſeen this Sort growing with us; and 
by its growing in Salt-water, as the other, it 
will be very difficult to preſerve; for it is 


very impatient of Cold. 


* 


DALEA, | 
The Characters are; | 

It hath an irregular funnel-ſhaped Flower, 
conſiſting of one Leaf, which 4s divided into five 
Parts at the Top : from the Centre of the Flower 
ariſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes an 
oval Fruit, having one Cell, which is filled 
with ſmall Seeds. 

We have but one Species of this Plant ; 
VIZ. | 

DaLEAa Americana annua erecta, foliis ob: 
longis, floribus ceruleis. Upright annual Ames 
rican Dalea, with oblong Leaves, and blue 
Flowers. 

This Plant is named in Honour of Mr, Sa- 
1uel Dale, the Author of a Book, intituled, 
4, as. ; ſo we have no Engliſh Name 

or it, | 

It was diſcovered by Mr. Robert Millar at 
Panama, from whence he ſent the Seeds to 
England, which ſucceeded in ſeveral Gardens, 
and hath been ſince communicated to ſeveral 
other Countries. 

The Seeds of this Plant muſt be ſown on a 
Hot-bed early in the Spring ; and when the 
Plants are come up, they mi: be duly watered, 
and the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed 
every Day when the Weather is warm, to ad- 
mit freſh Air to the Plants, otherwiſe they will 
draw up too weak. When the Plants are large 
enough to tranſplant, they ſhould be planted 
in ſmall Pots filled with rich Earth, and 
plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners - bark, 
where they ſhould be ſhaded from the Sun un- 
til they have taken new Root; after which 
time they ſhould have freſh Air admitted to 
them every Day when the Weather is warm, 
and muſt be frequently watered. When the 
Plants have filled theſe Pots with their Roots, 
they ſhould be ſhaken out of them, and their 
Roots trimmed, and then put into larger — 
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which ſhould alſo be filled with rich Earth; 
and ſhould be plunged again into the Hot-bed, 
order to bring the Plants to flower ; when 
they be harden'd by Degrees, and then 
n the Stove or a Glaſs-caſe, where 
they may be ſheltered from Cold, but ſhould 
have a large Share of free Air in warm Wea- 
ther. With this Management the Plants will 
flower in July, and continue flowering till the 
End of September, and will produce good Seeds; 
but if chey are expoſed abroad, they are very 
ſubject to loſe their Leaves, and appear un- 
fightly, nor will they produce good Seeds. 

When the Seed-veſſels change to a brown 
Colour, the Seeds ſhould be gathered, other- 
wiſe they will ſoon ſcatter ; ſo that after they 
begin to ripen, the Plants ſhould be looked 
over twice a Week, to take their Seeds before 
they are fallen. 

The Flowers of this Plant are very ſubject 
to vary in their Colour: even on the ſame 
Plant there are often blue, purple, and red 
Flowers; and from the Seeds of the ſame 
Plant, there will be Plants ariſe which pro- 
BE bits Flowers, others purple, and ſome 
red Flowers; but theſe Colours are never con- 
ſtant, ſo they are not worth obſerving. 


Azxrox Americana, pinnatis fraxini foliis, 
fruttu reniformi, phaſeolum exprimente. Pluk. 
Pbyt. 140. F. 3. Spaniſh Aſh, vulgo. 

This Tree is a Native of the warmer Parts 
of America, where it riſes to the Height of 
twenty-five or thirty Feet, and divides into a 
great Number of Branches, upon which the 
Leaves are placed by Pairs, which are oblong 
and pointed, ſome what reſembling thoſe of 
the Aſh- tree, from whence it had the Name of 
Spaniſh Aſh. The Seeds grow in a flat Pod, 
and are ſhaped like thoſe of the Kidney-bean, 
but are compreſſed, and the Pods have Wings 
to them. 

This Tree is propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown early in the Spring, in Pots 
filled with light rich Earth, and plunged into 
a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark; where if the 
Earth is kept moiſt, and the Bed in a moderate 
Temperature of Heat, the Plants will come 
up in about a Month after the Seeds are 
ſown. Theſe Plants ſhould have freſh Air ad- 
mitted to them every Day in warm Weather, 
to prevent their drawing up too weak, and 
they muſt be frequently refreſhed with Water. 
When the Plants are about two Inches high, 
they ſhould be ſhaken out of the Pots, and 
carefully parted, and each planted into a ſepa- 
rate ſmall Pot filled with rich light Earth, and 
then plunged into the Hot-bed again, obſerv- 
ing to ſhade them from the Sun until they 
have taken new Root; after which time they 


ſhould be treated in the ſame manner as hath. 


been directed for Buddleia ; and being tender 
Plants, ſhould be conſtantly preſerved in the 
Stove, as hath been obſerved for all the tender 
Plants, which come from the ſame Country. 
This Tree retains its Leaves throughout 
the Year, ſo will add to the Variety of tender 
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exotic Plants in Winter, but it hath not pro- 
duced any Flowers in this Country. In Ane. 
rica there is a Gum which diſtils from this Tree 
eſteemed a good Remedy for green Wounds. 


CLINOPODIUM, Field-baſil. 

The following Sorts have been 
brought into England, 

1. CLixopopiuM pulegii anguſto 
folio Virginianum, floſculis in cymis. Pluk, Phy 
tab. 54. f. 2. Virginian Field-baſil, with nar. 
row ſtiff penny-royal Leaves, and ſmall Flowers 
growing on the Top of the Shoots, commonly 
called Snakeweed in Virginia, 

2. CLixopopiuM fiſtuloſum pumilum, Ind. 
occident. ſummo caule floridum. Pluk, Phy; 
tab. 164. f. 4. American low- fiſtulous Fieig. 
bafil, with Flowers growing on the 'Top of 
the Stalks. 

3. CLINOPODIUM amaraci folio, floribus al. 
bis, Americanum. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 85. f. 2. 
American Field-baſil, with a Marjoram-leaf 
and white Flowers, 

The firſt and third Sorts are very common 
Plants in Virginia, Maryland and Carolina, 
where they grow in moiſt Woods, and other 
ſhady Places. Theſe are both abiding Plants, 
whoſe Shoots die to the Root every Autumn, 


late] y 
rigidoque 


and there are new Shoots produced ev 


Spring, The Leaves of the firſt Sort are very 
like thoſe of Hart-penny-royal, but are mote 
rigid, and the whole Plant ſmells very like 
Penny-royal. The Flowers are produced in 
{mall Heads on the Tops of the Branches, 
which are ſmall and white, The third Sort 
hath Leaves very like thoſe of Wild- mar joram; 
the Flowers of this Kind are of a pale red Co- 
lour, and are produced in Whorles, on the 
Tops of the Stalks. Both theſe Plants have 
been eſteemed as Remedies for the Bite of 
Serpents, by the Inhabitants of America, 
from whence they have been called Snake- 
weed. 
Theſe Plants are hardy enough to live in 
the open Air in England, provided they are 
planted in a ſheltered Situation. They may 
be propagated by parting of their Roots, 
which ſhould be done in the Beginning of 
March, juſt before they put out their new 
Shoots. 'Theſe Plants ſhould have a freſh: Soil 
which is light and moiſt, otherwiſe they muſt 
be duly watered in dry Weather ; for as they 
naturally grow in moiſt ſwampy Places, ſo if 
they are planted on a dry Soil, they often die 
in the Summer, when the Seaſon proves warm; 
or the Shoots generally decay before the Floweis 
appear, unleſs they are well ſupplied with 
Water. The Soil ſhould alſo be pretty looſe; 
for if they are planted in a very {tiff Land 
which holds the Water in Winter, the Moiſt- 
ure will rot their Roots. The Seeds of theſe 
Plants are ſeldom perfected in this Country; 
ſo they are only propagated by parting of 
their Roots, or by Slips taken off in Summer; 
which if planted in a ſhady Border, and duly 
watered, will take Root, and make ſtrong Plants 
by Autumn; when they may be * 
where 
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where they are deſigned to remain: but it 


vuill be proper to keep a Plant or two of each 


Kind in Pots, that they may be ſheltered in 
Winter under a Hot-bed Frame, becauſe in 
very ſevere Winters theſe Plants are deſtroyed 
where they are expoſed to the Froſt. 

The ſecond Sort is an annual Plant, which 

iſhes in Autumn : this muſt be ſown early 
in the Spring, on a Bed of freſh Earth in an 

n Situation ; and when the Plants are come 
up, they muſt be thinned where they are too 
cloſe together ; and if they are conſtantly kept 
clear from Weeds, they will require no farther 
Care: in Fuly the Plants will flower, and if 
the Autumn proves favourable, their Seeds 
will ripen in September ; but when the Autumn 
proves cold and wet, the Plants many times 
decay without producing Seeds, eſpecially if 
if they are not ſown pretty early in the 
Spring. 


JACEA, Knapweed. 

1. Jacra Virginiana, leucoii petrei folio 
rigido, floribus pulchre purpureis, ad nodos 
caulium in laxiorem ſpicam diſpoſitis. Pluk. 
Mantiſſ. Virginian Knapweed, with a ſtiff 
Gilliflower-leaf, and fine purple Flowers grow- 
ing in looſe Spikes from the Joints of the 
Stalks. 

2. IAcx altera non ramoſa, tuberoſd radice, 
foliis latioribus, flores ferens pauciores, majores, 
ſquammis hiantibus armatos, & pediculis curtis 
inſidentibus. D. Baniſt. Another unbranched 
Virginian tuberoſe-rooted Knapweed, with 


broader Leaves, and larger ſcaley Flowers, 


growing thinly on ſhort Footſtalks. 


Both theſe Sorts are Natives of Virginia, 
Maryland and Carolina, where they grow 


plentifully in the Woods, and make a beautiful 
Appearance when they are in Flower. They 
have large tuberoſe Roots, about the Size of 
{mall Turneps, from which their Stems ariſe ; 
and when the Roots are ſtrong, they grow 
five or ſix Feet high (eſpecially thoſe of the 
firſt Sort). Theſe are beſet with long narrow 
Leaves, growing alternately from the Joints of 


the Stalk. The upper Part of the Stalk is fur- 


niſhed with fine purple Flowers, which are 
produced in Spikes from the Wings of the 
Leaves. When the Roots of the firſt Kind 
are planted in a moiſt rich Soil, the Branches 


of Flowers will be near three Feet long, and 


make a moſt beautiful Appearance. Theſe 
Plants do not flower in this Country until 
July, ſo that unleſs the Autumn proves very 
warm, they will not produce good Seeds. 
Theſe Plants may be propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown early in the Spring, on 
a Border of freſh rich Earth, in a warm Situa- 
tion, The beſt Method is to ſow the Seeds 
thinly in Drills, about ſix Inches aſunder, co- 
vering them about half an Inch thick with 
light Earth; and when the Plants are come 
up, they muſt be conſtantly kept clear from 
Weeds; and in dry Weather, if they are regu- 
larly watered, it will greatly ſtrengthen the 
"_ - this Bed the Plants ſhould remain 
oL, II. 


till the next Spring: therefore when their green 
Leaves are quite decayed in Autumn, there 
ſhould be ſome old Tan ſpread over the Sur- 
face of the Bed about an Inch thick, which 
will keep out the Froſt from the Roots; but 
if the firſt Winter ſhould prove very ſevere, 
it will be proper to lay ſome Peaſe-haulm, or 
any other light Covering, on\ the Bed, to 
prevent the Froſt. from penetrating of the 
Ground to the Roots, which may injure them 
while they are young; tho' when they have 
obtained Strength, they will endure the Cold 
extremely well in the full Ground without any 
Covering, 

The Beginning of March the Roots may be 
carefully taken up, and tranſplanted where they 
are deſigned to remain, which ſhould be in a 
rich Soil and a moiſt ſheltered Situation; where 
if they are conſtantly kept clear from Weeds, 
and the Ground holtnal carefully about the 
Roots twice a Year, they will thrive extremely 
well, and the Roots will abide many Years. 
The ſecond Year after they are raiſed from 
Seeds, ſome of the Plants will produce Flowers; 
but the third Year they will flower very ſtrong, 
when they will make a fine Appearance, and 
continue a long time in Beauty ; and as there 
is little Trouble required in their Cultivation, 
ſo they deſerve a Place in every good Garden. 


FxuTEx lauri folio pendulo, fructu tricocco, 
ſemine nigro ſplendente. Catesb. Hiſt, Nat. 
Red-wood. | 

'This Tree grows plentifully on the Rocks in 
the Babama Iſlands, where it riſes to the 
Height of eighteen or twenty Feet, and di- 
vides into many Branches, which are beſet 
with Leaves about the Size of thoſe of the 
Bay-tree, which have pretty large whitiſh 
Veins. The Bark of the Tree is ſmooth, and of 
a ruſſet Colour: the Wood is of a fine red 
Colour when it is firſt cut; but after it hath 
been expoſed to the Air for ſome time, it 
changes of a paler Colour. 

The Seeds of this Tree were ſent to England 
by Mr. Catesby, from which many Plants have 
been raiſed in ſome curious Gardens; and there 
are at preſent ſeveral of the Plants preſerved, 
ſome of which are upward of eight Feet high, 
but they have not produced any Flowers in 
this Country. 
This Tree may be propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown early in the Spring, in 


Pots filled with light rich Earth, and plunged 


into a Hot-bed of 'Tanners bark, where (if 
they are duly watered, and the Bed kept to a 
kindly Temperature of Heat) the Plants will 
appear in three Weeks or a Month after the 
Seeds are ſown ; when the Glaſſes of the Hot- 
bed ſhould be raiſed every Day to admit free 
Air to the Plants, when the Weather is warm, 
and they ſhould be frequently refreſhed with 
Water. When the Plants are about two Inches 
high, they ſhould be carwully tranſplanted 
each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled with light 
rich Earth, and then plunged into the Hot-bed 
again, obſerving to ſhade them from the Sun 

Oooo until 
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until they have taken new Root; aſter which 
time, they may be treated in the ſame manner 
as hath been directed for the Fiddle- wood, with 
which Management they will thrive extremely 
well. | 


KartsJula KaLENnGv. Hort. Mal. tom. 11. 


81. 
ht The Roots of this Plant were —_—_ from 
China by Mr. Duboiſe, which have ſucceeded 
very well in ſeveral Gardens, and have been 
propagated ſo as to furniſh other Countries 
with this Plant. The Name here aſſigned is 
Malabar, where the Plant grows in great Plenty, 
and the Roots are much uſed in Medicine. 
This Plant is alſo very common in Perſia, 
where it is called /anbom; and the Root is 
greatly eſteemed for diſcuſſing of Wind, and for 
hy pocondriack Diſorders. We have no Eng- 
liſþ Name for this Plant at preſent. 

It is propagated by parting of the Roots, 
the beſt 9 which is in March, juſt before 
the new Leaves are put out; for the Leaves 

enerally decay in Winter, and the Roots ſend 
forth new Leaves the Beginning of April. 
'Theſe Roots ſhould be planted in ſmall Pots, 
filled with freſh light rich Earth, and plunged 
into the Bark-bed in the Stove, where they 
muſt be kept warm ; bat in the Day-time, when 
the Sun is hot, there ſhould be free Air ad- 
mitted to the Plants by opening ſome of the 
Glaſſes of the Stove, During the time that 
the Roots are deſtitute of Leaves, they muſt 
be watered ſparingly, becauſe too much Moi- 
ſture would then rot them; but when they 
have put out their Leaves, they muſt be fre- 
quently refreſhed with Water, eſpecially in hot 
Weather. 'Theſe Plants muſt conſtantly re- 
main in the Bark- ſtove; for if the Pots are 
taken out of the Tan, and placed on Shelves 
in the dry Stove, the Roots will be apt to 
ſhrink in the Winter, which will cauſe them 
to rot, as is alſo the Caſe of Ginger, to which 
theſe Roots have ſome Analogy in their Con- 
ſiſtence and Flavour. 

The Leaves of this Plant ariſe from the 
Root, having very ſhort Footſtalks, and fpread 
near the * of the Ground: theſe Leaves 
are broad, roundiſh and concave, having ſeve- 
ral longitudinal Veins or Ribs, ſomewhat like 
thoſe of the broad-leav'd Plantain. Between 
theſe Leaves are produced the Flowers, which 
ariſe ſingly from the Root, having no viſible 
Footſtalk ; theſe are compoſed of one Leaf, 
which is divided into ſeveral irregular Parts, 
ſomewhat reſembling the Flowers of ſome Sorts 
of Satyrion; are of a whitiſh Colour ſpotted 
with purple, and a yellow Bottom. Theſe 
Flowers are of a ſhort Duration, ſeldom conti- 
nuing above twenty-four Hours before they 
decay, but are ſucceeded by new Flowers from 
the ſame Root, for a conſiderable time. This 
Plant uſually flowers in July and Auguſt, but 
is not ſucceeded by any Fruit or Seed in this 
Country: it is preſerved by ſome curious Per- 
ſons for the ſake of Variety ; and as it requires 
but little Room in the Stove, 10 it deſerves a 


a Place in Garden where tender exotic 
Plants are erved, eſpecially as it needs 
no great Care in its Cultivation, and may be 
propagated in Plenty. | 

The Root of this Plant is compoſed of ſe. 
veral 'Tubers about the Size of Hazel-nuts, 
from which there are ſeveral fleſhy thick Fibres 
produced, like to thoſe of the Ginger-root, 
and every Part of the Plant is warm and aro- 
matic. | 


Lauro ArrIxIS fjaſmini folio alato, cofig 
media membranulis utrinque extantibus alata 
ligni duritie ferro vix cedens. Sloan. Cat. Fam, 
p. 137. Iron-wood. 

There are Male and Female Trees of this 
Kind: the Male Trees produce ſhort Spikes of 
amentaceous Flowers, from the Wings of the 
Leaves, which have a great Number of Chi 
ſupporting ſmall Summits, which are filled with 
Farina or Male Duſt. The Flowers of the Fe- 
male Tree I have not ſeen, nor are they de- 
ſcribed by any Author I have met with. The 
Fruit comes out from the ſmall Branches two 
or three together, which are ſurrounded by a 
= Pulp, under which- is one pretty large 


Theſe Treesare pretty common in Famaica, 
and in ſome other Places in America, where 
they riſe about twenty Feet high or more, and 
divide into many Branches, which are beſet 
towards their Extremity with winged Leaves, 
whoſe Pinnæ are very ſmall, and are terminated 
by an odd Lobe: theſe are placed along the 
Mid-rib, which has Appendices or narrow Wings 
running the whole Length. Theſe Leaves 
commonly continue green thro' the Winter; fo 
are thruſt off in the Spring, when the newLeaves 
come out. | 

This Tree is propagated by Seeds, which 
muſt be ſown in Pots filled with rich Earth, 
and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, 
and managed in the ſame manner as hath been 
directed for the Logwood. If the Bed is in a 
proper Temperature of Heat, and the Seeds 
are freſh, the Plants will appear in about five 
Weeks after the Seeds are ſown ; and then they 
ſhould have freſh Air admitted to them every 
Day, when the Weather is warm, to prevent 
their being drawn up too weak, and they, muſt 
be frequently refreſhed with Water. When 
the Plants have obtained Strength enough 
to bear Tranſplantation, they ſhould be each 
placed in a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled with light 
rich Earth, and then plunged into the Hot-bed 
again, obſerving to ſhade them from the Sun 
until they have taken new Root; after which 
they may remain in this Bed till Autumn, 
when they muſt be removed into the Stove, 
and plunged into the Bark-bed, where they 
ſhould be treated in the ſame manner as hath 
been directed for the Mahogony-tree; with 
which Management the Plants will thrive very 
well: but as they are naturally of flow Growth, 
ſo we can't hope to ſee them of any conſider- 
able Size in many Years in this Country ; tho 


there are ſome of the Plants preſerved by ſome 
| curious 
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curious Perſons in their Stoves, for the ſake of 
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Verde Wood of this Tree is as cloſe as that 

of the Box- tree, and is of a yellowiſh Colour: 

ir is ſo hard as to break the Tools in working 

of it, and is very proper to make Cogs for 

Wheels, becauſe it is not hurt by the Sun or 


Wind; and is fo heavy as to fink in Water. 


It grows in Savanna's, and other low Lands, 
in the warmeſt Parts of America. 


LAuRO AFFINIS terebinthini folio alato, ligno 


adorato candido, fore albo. Sloan. Cat. Tam. p. 
337. Lignum Rhodium, or Lignum- rorum. 


This Tree grows plentifully in the moun- 
tainous Parts of Jamaica, and in ſome other 
Places in America; where it riſes to the Height 
of twenty Feet, and divides into many Branches, 
which are armed with many ſhort Prickles, and 
incline towards the Earth. The Leaves are 
winged like thoſe of the Aſh- trees, but the 
Lobes or Pinnæ are obtuſe and pretty broad, 
each containing two or three Pair of Lobes, 
without an odd one to terminate them. The 
Flowers are produced in Bunches at the Extre- 
mity of the Branches, which are white, and 
reſemble thoſe of the Elder- tree: theſe are 
ſucceeded by ſmall roundiſh Berries, in which 
are included black Seeds. 'The Wood of this 
Tree is white, ſolid and odoriferous ; from 
whence ſome of the Inhabitants of America 
have ſuppoſed it to be the Lignum Rhodium, 
tho' that is a very different Wood. 

This Tree may be propagated by Seeds in 
the ſame manner as the former Sort, and be- 
ing a very tender Plant, muſt be conſtantly 
preſerved in the Stove, and treated in the ſame 
manner as the former, and the Mahogony- 
tree, all of them requiring the ſame Culture. 
This Plant is preſerved in the Gardens of ſome 
curious Botaniſts, but hath not produced any 
Flowers in this Country. 


Moxus fructu viridi, ligno ſulphureo tincto- 
rio. Sloan. Cat. Fam. p. 128. Fuſtic- wood. 
This Tree grows in the Iſland of Jamaica, 
and in ſeveral other Places in the warm Parts 
of America, from whence the Wood is brought 
to England for the Dyers, who uſe it in 
dying of Yellows and Reds, and is a very good 
Commodity. | 

It grows to be a very large Tree in America, 
riſing to be ſixty Feet high or upward, having 
a ſtrait Trunk, and divides toward the Top 
into many Branches, which are beſet: with 
rough green Leaves ſomewhat reſembling thoſe 
of the Mulberry-tree, but ſmaller. The 
Bark of the Tree is of a light brown Colour, 
having ſeveral longitudinal Furrows. The 
Wood is ſolid, and of a fine yellow Colour. 
This Tree produces Katkins at remote Di- 
ſtances from the Fruit on the ſame Tree, as 
doth the Mulberry-tree: the Fruir is round, 
and about the Size of Nutmegs, having many 
Aeini, in like manner as the Strawberry; but 
is green within and without. 


There have been ſome of theſe plants raiſed 
in the Engliſh Gardens, where ſome. of the 
Plants are preſerved by thoſe Perſons who are 
curious in collecting rare Plants. They are pro- 
pagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown early 
in the Spring, in Pots filled with rich light 
Earth, and plunged into a Hat-bed of Tan- 
ners-bark ; and when the Plants are come up, 
they muſt be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate 
ſmall Pot, filled with light rich Earth, and 
then plunged into the Hot-bed again, obſerv- 
ing to ſhade them from the Sun until they 
have taken new Root ; after which time they 
muſt be treated in the ſame manner as the 
1 . — S tender exotic Trees: but 
as theſe naturally grow in very moiſt Places 
2 muſt be frequently — 3. and if 
they are kept conſtantly in the Bark-ſtove, 
where they may enjoy a good Share of Warmth 
in Winter, and in the Summer Seaſon have 
a large Share of free Air admitted to them, 


they will make great Progreſs, and-retain their 
Leaves moſt Part of the Year. 


Lavzxvs TInvus Virginiana, floribus albidis 
eleganter bullatis. D. Baniſt. Pluk. Phyt, tab. 
305. f. 2. Ivy-flowering Winter-green. 

This Shrub is pretty common in the Woods 
of Virginia, Maryland and New England, where 
it uſually riſes about four or five Feet high, and 
divides into many Branches, which are furniſhed 
with Leaves ſomewhat like thoſe of the Lau- 
rus tinus, but are more pointed; theſe grow 
by Pairs, oppoſite to each other. At the Ex- 
tremity of the Branches the Flowers are pro- 
duced in Bunches, which are white, and ſhaped 
like thoſe of the Arbutus or Strawberry-tree, 
which are ſucceeded by roundiſh Seed-veſlels, 
including ſeveral ſmall Seeds. boy 

It may be propagated by laying down of the 
Branches, in the ſame manner as is practiſed 
for the Laurus tinus, which ſhould be con- 
ſtantly watered in dry Weather, and ſome 
Neats-dung laid on the Surface of the Ground 
about the Layers, to prevent the Air and Sun 
from penetrating of the Earth to dry it, which 
would retard their making Roots, If theſe 
Directions are carefully practiſed, the Layers 
will be rooted enough to tranſplant in one 
Year; and as the beſt time for laying down 
the Branches is in March, ſo by the follow- 
ing March they will be ſufficiently rooted ; 
which is a very proper Seaſon for removin 
them, provided the Spring is mild, otherwiſe 
it is better to defer it until the Beginning of 
April. When theſe Layers are taken off — 
the old Plants, they ſhould not remain long 
out of the Ground; for if the Sun and Wind 
ſhould dry the tender Fibres of their Roots, 
it will greatly injure them. The Ground in 
which theſe are planted, ſhould be freſh, and 
rather moiſt than dry: it ſhould alſo be well 
trenched and clean'd from bad Weeds ; and 
if ſome rotten Neats-dung is buried in it, the 
Ground will be cooler, and the Plants will 
thrive much better. 'Theſe Layers may be 
placed in Rows about three Feet Diſtance, 


and 
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in the Rows about a Foot aſunder, aſter 
ſame manner as is practiſed for other Shrubs 
in the Nurſery, and ſome Mulch laid on the 
Surface of the Ground about their Roots, to 
prevent the Sun and Air from penetrating to 
dry their tender Fibres; and if the Spring 
ſhould e very dry, it will be proper to 
water three or four times until they have 
taken good Root; after which time they will 
require no farther Care, but to keep the Ground 
conſtantly clean from Weeds during the Sum- 
mer Seaſon ; and in Winter, if the Froſt ſhould 
be ſevere, it will be proper to lay ſome Mulch 
on the Surface of the Ground, to prevent the 
Froſt from penetrating deep into the Earth, 
which often deſtroys the Plants while they are 
young: for altho' the Winters are generally 
more ſevere in North America, where theſe 
Plants naturally grow, than in England; yet 
as they are Natives of the Woods, ſo they are 
greatly ſheltered from the ſharp- Air by the 
taller Trees ; and the great Quantity of Leaves 
which in Autumn fall from thoſe Trees, pre- 
vents the Froſt from entering very deep in the 
Ground, and thereby theſe Plants are pro- 
tected: for it is remarkable, that whenever 
theſe Plants are taken out of the Woods, and 
planted in Gardens, in any of the Settlements 
which are clear'd from Timber, they are fre- 
quently deſtroyed in Winter, tho' before they 
grew ſpontaneouſly on the ſame Spot. This 
may be alſo obſerved in ſeveral Plants, which 
grow naturally in the Woods in diverſe Parts 
of England; which, if tranſplanted into Gar- 
dens, ſeldom thrive, and never continue very 
long; altho' the Soil into which they are re- 
moved, is nearly the ſame as that from whence 
they were taken, and they are placed on a 
North Border in a ſhady Situation; which is a 
Proof of their requiring the Shelter of tall 
Trees. | 
'Tho' this Shrub is more ſpeedily propagated 
by Layers than in any other manner, yet may 
it alſo be 22.99 64 by Seeds; but theſe muſt 
be procured as freſh as'poſſible from the Coun- 
tries of its natural Growth, becauſe it doth 
not perfect Seeds in England. Theſe ſhould 
be ſow'd in Pots or Tubs filled with freſh loamy 
Farth, and placed where they may have only 
the Morning Sun, obſerving conſtantly to wa- 
ter them in dry Weather, as alſo to keep the 
Tubs clear from Weeds; for theſe Seeds com- 
monly remain in the Ground a whole Year, 
before the Plants come up, when they are ſown 
in the Spring, which muſt be conſtantly the 
Seaſon in this Country; becauſe if the Seeds 
are ſent over ſoon after they are ripe, they 
cannot be expected to arrive here before Chri/t- 
mas at the ſooneſt, and many times it will be 
much later; ſo that during the firſt Summer, 
there will be no other Care required but to keep 
the Earth conſtantly clean from Weeds, and 
in very dry Weather to water it : but in Win- 
ter it will be proper to place theſe Pots or Tubs 
under a common Hot-bed Frame, where they 
may be ſheltered from ſevere Froſts ; or where 
this Conveniency is wanting, they ſhould be 
plunged into the Earth under a warm Wall; 


and in hard Froſts they may be covered with 
Peaſe-haulm, or ſome ſuch light ajry Coverinę 
to prevent the Froſt from penetrating deep 
into the Earth, which might injure the Seeds. 
About the Middle or latter End of February 

theſe ſhould be removed, and placed on a mo. 
derate Hot-bed, which will bring up the Plants 
in a ſhort time ; but when the Plants appear 

they muſt have a large Share of freſh Air ad. 
mitted to them every Day in mild Weather; 
and as the Seaſon advances, ſo they ſhould by 
Degrees be inured to bear the open Air ; and 
toward the latter End of May, they muſt be 
taken out of the Hot-bed, and placed in a 
ſheltered Situation, where they may have the 
Morning Sun till about Ten o' Clock, but 
may be ſcreened from the Sun in the Heat of 
the Day. In dry Weather theſe Plants will re. 
quire to be frequently watered, and they muſt 
be conſtantly kept clear from Weeds ; with 
this Management the Plants will make good 
Progreſs the firſt Seaſon : but in October, when 
the Nights begin to be froſty, they muſt be 
removed into Shelter ; for as theſe, and many 
other American Trees and Shrubs, are ver 

ſubject to ſhoot freely in the Autumn, 10 
whenever there happen ſome early Froſts, 
which are ſharp, the Shoots being very tender 
are oſten killed by them, ſo that the leading 
Shoots of the Plants are deſtroyed, or ſo much 
injured, as to decay at their Tops; whereby 
the Stems become crooked, and oftentimes 
the Trees receive ſuch a Check hereby, as not 
to recover it in ſeveral Years after. 

The ſecond Spring theſe Seedling-plants will 
be fit to tranſplant, when they ſhould be care- 
fully ſhaken out of the Pots in which they 
were ſown, and carefully parted, planting 
each into a ſeparate ſmall Por, filled with freſh 
rich loamy Earth, and if they are plunged into 
a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, it will 
cauſe them to take Root very ſoon, and greatly 

romote their Growth; but ſo ſoon as they 

ave taken Root, they muſt have a large Share 
of free Air admitted to them every Day, and 
by Degrees they muſt be expoſed to the open 
Air, into which they ſhould be removed in 
May, and placed in a ſheltered Situation, ex- 
poſed only to the Morning Sun ; but as theſe 
{mall Pots will dry very falt in hot Weather, 
ſo if they are plunged into ſome old rotten 
Tanners- bark, or rotten Dung, it will prevent 
the Sun and Air from drying the Earth, and 
be of great Uſe to the Plants. In this Situation 
the Plants may remain the Summer Seaſon, du- 
ring which time they muſt be frequently wa- 


tered in dry Weather, and kept clear from 


Weeds; but in the Autumn they ſhould be 
removed into Shelter, as in the former Winter, 
either by placing them under a Hot-bed Frame, 
or arching of them over with Hoops, ſo as 
that they may be covered with Mats in froſty 
Weather; but in mild Weather they ſhould be 
expoſed to the Air as much as poſſible, other- 
wiſe they will caſt their Leaves, and loſe their 
upper Eyes. 

Toward the Middle or latter End of the fol- 
lowing March, the Plants ſhould be ſhaken 

| out 
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out of the Pots, and planted where they are de- 
ned to remain, which ſhould be in a well-ſhel- 
tered Situation, and a moiſt rich Soil; obſerv- 
ing, when they are planted, to lay ſome Mulch 
on the Surface of the Ground about their Roors, 
asalſo to water them, if the Seaſon ſhould prove 
dry, until they have taken good Root; after 
which time they will require uo farther Care, 
but to keep them clear from Weeds, which if 
mitted to grow amongſt the Plants, would 
{pon overſpread and deſtroy them. As theſe 
Plants continue green throughout the Year, 
and produce many Bunches of white Flowers 
at the Extremity of their Branches, which make 
a fine Appearance for fix Weeks; ſo they me- 
rit a Flace in good Gardens, eſpecially as they 
will grow under Shade; where they will afford 
an agreeable Variety, when mixed with other 
evergreen Shrubs of the ſame Growth. 


Loro ArrIxIõ coryli folio ſingulari. Dodart. 
Mem. Birdsfoot-trefoil with a ſingle Hazel- 
leaf. | 
This is an annual Plant, which uſually grows 


two Feet and a half high, having ſome ſmall 


Side-branches. The Leaves grow — 


at a large Diſtance from each other, whic 


are ſhap'd like thoſe of the round-leav d Alder- 
tree, having many deep longitudinal Furrows 
in them. The Flowers are produced on long 
Footſtalks, coming out from the Wings of the 
Leaves. Theſe are collected into a roundiſh 
Head, and are of a purpliſh Colour, ſhaped 
ſomewhat like thoſe of Ladies-finger, and are 
ſucceeded by round browniſh Seeds. 

The Seeds of this Plant muſt be ſown early 
in the Spring on a moderate Hot-bed, and 
when the Plants appear, they muſt be kept 
clear from Weeds, and frequently watered. In 
warm Weather the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed muſt 


be raiſed every Day, to admit freſh Air to the 


Plants, otherwiſe they will draw up too weak. 
When the Plants are about two Inches high, 
they ſhould be carefully taken up, and each 
planted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with 
rich freſh Earth, and plunged into a moderate 
Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, obſerving to ſhade 
them from the Sun until they have taken new 
Root; after which time they muſt be frequently 
watered in hot Weather, and the Glaſſes ſhould 
be raiſed every Day to admit freſh Air to the 
Plants; in this Bed they may remain until the 
Plants have filled the Pots with their Roots ; 
and then they ſhould be ſhaken out, and after 
their Roots are trimmed, they muſt be put into 


larger Pots, filled with freſh rich Earth, and 


then plunged into the Bark-bed in the Stove, 
where they may have room to grow in Height; 
and in 7uhy the Plants will flower, bur their 
Seeds will not ripen till September; ſo that if 
the Plants are expoſed conſtantly to the open 
Air, they rarely produce good Seeds in Eng- 


land. 


Lvevlvs ſylveſtris Americana, claviculis 
donata. Pluk, Phyt. tab. 201. . 4 Wild 
Hop-ſeed. | 
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This Plant is a Native of the warm Parts 
of America, where it riſes with two or three 
ſlender Shootsf-which trail on whatever Trees 
or Shrubs they grow near, and faſten them- 
ſelves to the Branches of Trees by their Ten- 
drils, which are produced on the Sides of the 
Branches in the ſame manner as are thoſe of the 
Vine. The Leaves are oblong, rough, and 
terminate in a long Point. Toward the upper 
Part of the Shoots, the Flowers are produced, 
which are ſucceeded by Seed-veſſels growing 


together in a Head, ſomewhat like thoſe of 


Hops, from whence the Inhabitants of Ame- 
rica gave it the Name of Hop- ſeed. 
This Plant is preſerved in ſeveral curious 
Gardens in Europe, for the ſake of Variety, 
there being little Beauty or Uſe (at preſent 
known) in this Plant. It is propagated by 
Seeds, which muſt be ſown on a Hot bed early 
in the Spring ; and when the Plants are ſtron 
enough to tranſplant, they ſhould be each 
planted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with 
rich light Earth, and plunged into a moderate 
Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, obſerving to water 
and ſhade them until they have raken new 
Root ; after which time they muſt be treated 
in the ſame manner as hath been directed for 
the former Plant, during the Summer Seaſon ; 
and in Winter they ſhould be plunged into the 
Bark-bed in the Stove, where they may enjoy 
a moderate Hear, and they muſt be frequently 
watered ; for they naturally grow on moiſt 
Ground, ſo are pretty thirſty Plants; but in 
very cold Weather, they ſhould not have too 


great 8 of Water given to them each 


time, leſt it ſhould kill their tender Pibres. 
If this be duly obſerved, the Plants will retain 
their Leaves thro' the Winter, and the follow- 
ing Spring they will make great Progreſs in 
their Growth; but they ſeldom produce Flowers 
in this Country until the third Summer, when, 
if the Plants have thriven kindly, they will be 
fourteen or ſixteen Feet high: but as their 
Branches are very flender, ſo they muſt be 
ſupported, otherwiſe they will trail over what- 
ever Plants are placed near them; therefore 
theſe ſhould. be placed at the Back- ſide of the 
Stove, to run over the Trelaſe with other climb 
ing Plants, where they will afford Variety. 


PayLLAaNTHOsS Americana planta, flores 2 
fingulis foliorum crenis proferens. Par. Bat. prod. 


American Phyllanthos, with Flowers growing 


on the Edges of the Leaves. 
Theſe Plants are Natives of the warm Parts of 
America, where they grow on Rocks, ſo that 


it is very difficult to tranſplant them; for their 


Roots ſhoot very deep into the Fiſſures of the 
Rocks, by which the Plants are chiefly ſup- 
ported. 'They riſe with a flender Stem to the 
Height of eight or ten Feet, having a 
ſmooth grey Bark, ſomething like that of the 
Fir-tree; at the Top come out the Leaves in 
an irregular Order, which are winged lixe thoſe 
of the Spleenwort; and on the Edges of the 
Lobes the Flowers are produced on ſhort Foot- 
ſtalks, which at firſt appear like the Seeding- 
part of the Ferns, being of a brown or ruſſet 
Pppp | Colour: 


Colour: theſe are ſucceeded by ſmall Seed- 
Veſſels, which are filled with very ſmall Seeds. 
It is preſerved in ſome curioùs Gardens for 
Variety, and by its odd Appearance doth me- 
rit a Place in ſuch Gardens where tender exotic 
Plants are preſerved. At preſent this Plant is 
very rare in England; for as the Seeds of this 
Plant do not ſucceed when brought over, fo 
there is no other Method to obtain the Plants, 
but to dig thoſe which are young out of the 
Rocks, in the Places where they naturally grow, 
and to plant them in ſmall Tubs of Earth; by 
which Method they may be brought over to 
England; and when they arrive, they ſhould 
be placed in a warm Stove, otherwiſe they will 
not live thro' the Winter in this Country. 
This Plant doth not produce many Side- 
branches, ſo that it cannot be eaſily propagated 
by Layers or Cuttings, which is the Reaſon of 
its being ſo very uncommon in Europe ; for I 
do not remember to have ſeen more than two 


of the Plants, one of which was in the Phyſic- 


rden at Amſterdam, which was originally 

rought from Porto Rico, an Iſland in America, 
now poſſeſſed by the Spaniards. It is very 
impatient of Cold, ſo muſt be conſtantly kept 
in the Stove in this Country ; and in Summer, 
when the Weather is warm, there ſhould be a 
large Share of free Air admitted, by opening 
of the Glaſſes of the Stove every Day; but in 
the Night they ſhould be cloſely ſhut, except 
in very warm Weather; and in Winter the 
Stove in which theſe Plants are placed, muſt 
be kept to the temperate Heat mark'd on Mr. 
Fowler's Thermometers. During the Winter 
Seaſon theſe Plants muſt not have too much 
Water, but they ſhould have a pretty large 
Share of Moiſture in hot Weather; which will 
cauſe them to flouriſh, and produce large beau- 
tiful Leaves, when they afford an agreeable 
Variety amongſt other tender exotic Plants in 
the Stove. 


PRUNITERA, vel nuciſera, ſeu nuci-prunifera 
arbor Americana pra celſa, anguſtis laurinis foliis 
late virentibus, maſt ichen odoratum fundens. 
Pluk. Phyt. tab. 217. The Maſtich-tree of 
Barbados. 

This Tree grows in Barbados, Famaica, 
and ſeveral other Places in the warmeſt Parts 
of America; where it riſes to the Height of 
fifty or ſixty Feer, and divides into many 
Branches. From the Trunk and Branches of 
this Tree, there flows out a Balſam, which 
ſmells very like Maſtich, from whence it had 
this Name. The Leaves are pretty long, nar- 
row, and ending in a Point, and are of the 
Conſiſtence of thoſe of the Bay- tree, of a ſhine- 
ing green Colour, and continue throughout the 
Year ; which renders it worthy of a Place in 
ſuch Stoves where tender exotic Plants are pre- 
ſerved, notwithſtanding they do not produce 
either Flowers or Fruit in this Country. The 

Timber of this Tree is frequently uſed in Ame- 
rica, to make Tables and other Utenſils, 
for which Purpoſe it is pretty much eſteemed. 
This Tree is propagated by Seeds, which 
thould be procured as freſh as poſſible from the 
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Countries of its natural Growth (for if they 
are kept very long out of the Earth, 
rarely grow): theſe muſt be ſown early in the 
Spring, in Pots filled with freſh light Earth 
and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners- bark, 
where if the Bed is kept in a proper Tempe- 
rature of Heat, and the Earth is frequently 
watered, the Plants will appear above Ground 
in about ſix Weeks or two Months; when the 
Glaſſes of the Hot- bed ſhould be raiſed a little 
every Day to admit freſh Air to the Plants, to 
prevent their drawing up too weak, and they 
muſt be frequently refreſhed with Water. When 
the Plants are about two Inches high, they 


ſhould be carefully tranſplanted each into a 


ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with freſh Earth, and 
then plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of 
Tanners-bark, obſerving to water and ſhade 
them until they have taken new Root; after 
which time they ſhould have freſh Air admit- 
ted to them every Day, in Proportion to the 
Warmth of the Seaſon, and muſt be frequently 
refreſhed with Water. In this Hot-bed the 
Plants may remain during the Summer Seaſon, 
but at Michaelmas they ſhould be removed into 
the Stove, and plunged into the Bark-bed; 
where if they are kept in a moderate Tempera- 
ture of Heat, and are frequently refreſhed with 
Water, their Leaves will continue of a fine 
Verdure all the Winter, and the Plants will 
make good Progreſs ; but if they are expoſed 
to the Cold, they will be ſoon deſtroyed. 

As theſe Plants are tender, fo they ſhould 
conſtantly remain in the Stove, obſerving in 
the Summer Seaſon to admit a large Share of 
free Air to them; and if their Leaves contract 
any Filth, they ſhould be carefully waſhed with 
a Sponge to clear it off; otherwiſe it will retard 
the Growth of the Plants, and render them 
unſightly. In Winter they muſt have a mode 
rate Heat, and frequently muſt be refreſhed 
with Water ; but in cold Weather it muſt not 
be given to them in large Quantities, leſt it 
ſhould rot the tender Fibres of their Roots. As 
the Plants advance in their Growth, fo they 
ſhould be removed into larger Pots, that their 


Roots may have Room to expand ; but the 


Pots ſhould not be too large, for that is a 
greater Fault than being too ſmall ; nor will 
theſe Plants require ſhifting oftener than once 
every Year, which ſhould be toward the latter 
End of March, juſt before they begin to put 
out new Shoots, when their Roots muſt 

carefully trimm'd, and the Pots filled with 
freſh rich Earth ; and if at this Time the Bark- 
bed is turned, and renewed with ſome freih 
Tan, it will cauſe the Plants ro put out new 


Roots very ſoon, and greatly promote their 
Growth. 


PyxETHRUM fore bellidis. C. B. P. Pelli- 
tory of Spain. a 

The Root of this Plant is very acrid, ſo is 
frequently recommended to be chewed in order 
to draw cold Rheum from the Gums, when 
Perſons are troubled with Pains in their Jaws, 
for which it is greatly eſteemed, and is placed 


in the Catalogue of medicinal Plants. Ir grows 
in 


in Hain, Italy, and the South of France, from 
whence the dried Roots are imported into 
Rr 

At preſent this Plant is not common in the 
Engliſh Gardens, tho'.it deſerves a Place in the 
pleaſure- garden as an Ornament, and being 
an uſeful Plant, ſhould render it more valuable. 
The Roots of this Plant run down pretty deep 
into the Ground, after the manner of Carrots 
and Parſnips, and are uſually as large as a 
middling Carrot: the Leaves of the Plant are 
cut very fine, reſembling thoſe of Chamomile, 
and are of a Sea-green Colour; the Flowers 
are produced on the Top of the Stalks, which 
are as large as thoſe of the common Marygold, 
having a large yellow Middle, bordered round 
with Leaves like the Flowers of Daiſies, being 
white on the Inſide, and of a fine purple Co- 
Jour on the Outſide, ſo that they make a beau- 
tiful Appearance; and when the Plants are 
ſtrong, the Flowers ſucceed each other, from 
the Middle of February (if the Seaſon is mild) 
until May, during which time the Roots are 
rarely deſtitute of them ; and frequently there 
are many Flowers open at the ſame time upon 
them, which if ſupported by Sticks, to prevent 
their trailing on the Ground, will make a fine 
Appearance. By the Flowers and Seeds of this 
Plant,it ſhould be ranged amongſt the Chamo- 
miles; but it is not deſcribed by any of the late 
Writers on Botany. 

This Plant is propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown on a Bed. of freſh Earth in 
March; and as the Seeds are very light, ſo it 
will be the beſt Method to ſow it in Drills 
about eighteen Inches aſunder, covering them 
over about half an Inch with Earth ; and when 
the Plants are come up, they ſhould be kept 
clear from Weeds; and if they are too cloſe 
together, ſome of them may be drawn out, 
and pricked into a ſhady Border, to give Room 
for the remaining Plants to grow; for they 
ſhould be left about four or five Inches aſun- 
der in the Rows, which will be ſufficient for 
them until Michaelmas, when they may be 
thinned for good, leaving them about a Foot 
Diſtance, where they are deſigned to grow in a 
Bed by themſelves: and the Plants which are 
taken out, may be tranſplanted into the Bor- 
ders of the Pleaſure-garden, where if the Soil 
is dry, and the Situation warm, they will 
thrive extremely well without any Covering in 
Winter. In tranſplanting of theſe Plants, 
there muſt be great Care taken not to break 
or cut their Tap Roots, which would greatly 
jure them. Some few of theſe Plants may 
be put into Pots while they are young, which 
may be ſheltered under a common Frame in 
Winter, for fear thoſe which are expoſed 
abroad ſhould be deſtroyed : tho? this can only 
happen in a very ſevere Froſt ; for in our or- 
dinary Winters, they thrive as well in the full 
Ground, as if they were in their native Coun- 
try, and frequently flower about Chriſtmas in 
mild Winters. 

The Seedling-plants will flower the following 
Spring, and produce good Seeds in Plenty, 
provided the firſt Flowers are not gathered ; 
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but the Roots will abide many Vears, and 
flower in greater Plenty as they grow ſtronger, 
and will require no other Culture but only to 
dig the Ground gently between the Roots 
every Spring, being very careful not to bruiſe 


ot injure them, and to keep the Ground con- 


ſtantly clear from Weeds. 


PRENANT HES, Rattle- ſnake weed. 
The Species are; 

t. PxENAXTHES Canadenſis altiſſima, foliis 
wvariis, flore Juteolo. D. Sarrazin. Vaill. Mem. 
The talleſt Canady Rattle - ſnakeweed, with 
variable Leaves, and a yellowiſh Flower. 

2. PRENANTHES Canadenſis elatior, foliis 
imis variis, ſuperioribus anguſtis & mucronatis, 


flore Iuteolo. D. SarraZin. Vaill, Mem, 'Taller 


Canady Rattle - ſnakeweed, with the lower 
Leaves variable, and the upper Leaves narrow 
and pointed, and a yellowiſh Flower. 

3. PxENANTHEs Nov anglicanus, chenopodii 


foliis, floribus candidis. Vaill. Mem, New Eng- 


land Rattle- ſnakeweed, with Goole - foot 
Leaves, and white Flowers. 

Theſe Plants are very common in the Woods, 
and other ſhady Places in moſt of the Northern 
Parts of America, but particularly in Virginia 
and Maryland, where the Inhabitants bave an 
Opinion that they will cure the Bite of the 
Rattle-ſnake, if timely applied to the wounded 
Part: from whence the Name of Rattle-ſnake- 
weed has been given to them. 

The Seeds of the two Sorts firſt- mentioned 
have been brought to England, where the 
Plants are preſerved in the Gardens of ſome 
carious Perſons, for the ſake of Variety. Theſe 
Plants ſeldom abide longer than two Years ; 
but as they perfect their Seeds very well in this 
Country, ſo new Plants may be raiſed every 
Year for a Su 
ſhould be ſown in Autumn, ſoon after they 
areripe ; for if they are kept out of the Ground 
until Spring, they ſeldom grow the ſame Year, 
ſo that the Plants do not come up until the 
Spring following. 'The beſt Method is to ſow 
the Seeds in Drills, in a Bed of freſh Earth, 
making the Drills about two Feet aſunder, and 
cover the Seeds abour half an Inch with Earth. 
When the Plants are come up, they muſt be 
kept clear from Weeds; and in the Spring the 
Plants ſhould be thinned, ſo as to leave them 
about ſix or eight Inches diſtant in the Rows; 
and if the Weeds are conſtantly cleared from 
them, they will require no farther Culture. 
In July the Plants will flower, and they will 
ripen their Seeds by the Middle or latter End of 
Auguſt. 

'Theſe Plants have ſome Reſemblance to the 
Sowthiſtle, and the Stems and Leaves abound 
with a milky Juice in like manner; ſo that 
there is no Beauty in them, but they are pre- 
ſerved in Botanic Gardens for Variety. 


PsEUDO-SANTALUM Croceum. Sloan. Cat. p. 
213. Braſiletto Wood. 8 


The 
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The Wood of this Tree is brought from the 
Weſt Indies for the Dyers, who uſe it in Dying 
of Yellows and other Colours, and has formerly 
been a valuable Commodity, but at preſent ir 
is not ſo much in Ute. | 

This Tree grows plentifully on the North 
Side of the Iſland of Jamaica, and in ſeveral 
other Parts of America ; where it uſually riſes 
about thirty Feet in Height, and divides into 
many crooked irregular Branches, which are 
furniſhed with winged Leaves, whoſe Ribs and 
Footſtalks are beſet with crooked Spines, which 
faſten to the Cloaths of ſuch Perſons who paſs 
between them, in the ſame manner as the 
Bramble. 

In England there are ſome of theſe Plants 
preſerved as Curioſities, in ſome curious Bo- 
tanic Gardens; but as they are Natives of 
warm Countries, ſo they cannot be maintained 
here without the Aſſiſtance of Stoves ; for 
they are too tender to live in the open Air, in 
the warmeſt Part of the Year. Theſe are pro- 
pagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown early 
in the Spring, in ſmall Pots filled with freſh 
light Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of 


Tanners-bark; where if the Bed is kept in a 
proper Temperature of Heat, and the Earth 
frequently watered, the Plants will appear in 


a Month after the Seeds arc ſown; when they 
ſnould be treated in the ſame manner as hath 
been directed for the Logwood, except that 
they muſt not be watered ſo often, becauſe 
theſe Trees naturally grow on drier Ground. 
If theſe Plants are properly managed, they 
will grow near a Foot in Height the firſt Sum- 
mer ; but afrerward they make but a ſmall 
Progreſs, ſeldom ſhooting above three or four 
Inches in a Year, and commonly put out many 
Jateral Branches, which ſtop their growing in 
Height. They retain their Leaves throughout 
the Year, when they are kept in a proper Tem- 
perature of Heat; but if the Stove is too cold, 
they will caſt their Leaves, and oftentimes 


will loſe the tender Parts of their Shoots in 


Winter. 


Ruvus obſoniorum ſimilis Americana, gummi 
candidum fundens, non ſerrata foliorum rachi 
medio alata. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 56. f. 1. The 
Gum Copal-tree, vuigò. 

This Plant grows in Virginia and Carolina, 
where it riſes to the Height ef twenty Feet or 
upwards, and divides into many Branches, 
which are furniſhed with winged Leaves, each 
having four, five, or fix Pair of Lobes, and 
terminated by an odd one: theſe are placed 
on a winged Midrib, having no Footſtalks. 
There is a white Gum iſſues out of the Tree, 
which is by many taken for the Copal, and 
is uſed in Medicine. FR 

'There are ſome of theſe Plants in the Engliſh 
Gardens, which have grown in the full Ground 
for ſome Years, without receiving any Injury 
from the Froſt, ſo that they may be ſafely 
planted in the open Air, as they have endured 
the Cold of our ordinary Winters for ſome 
Years paſt, when the Plants were but young ; 


and if a ſevere Froſt ſhould ha a fl; 
Shelter will be ſufficient to 12 8 
cially when the Plants have obtained Strength 
provided they are placed near the Shelter 
of other Trees; for when theſe American 
Trees grow in Thickets, they defend each 
other, ſo are not ſubject to be deſtroyed in a 
r * 4 | 

This Plant may ted by Se 
which ſhould be ſown in Powder Tubs of Bare 
which ſhould be placed in a ſheltered Situation. 
where they may have the Morning Sun, and 
in dry Weather frequently refreſhed with Wa. 
ter: in this Place they may remain the Sum- 
mer Seaſon, obſerving to keep them clear from 
Weeds; for the Plants ſeldom come up the firſt 
Year: therefore at Michaelmas the Pots ſhould 
be removed, and placed under a Hot- bed 
Frame, where they may be fereened from 
hard Froſts, but ſhould be expoſed in mild 
Weather. The following February, the Pots 
ſhould be plunged into a very moderate Hot. 
bed, which will bring up the Plants in a ſhort 
time; but the Beginning of April, they ſhould 
by Degrees be inured to the open Air; and in 
the Middle of May, they may be taken out of 
the Hot-bed, and placed in a ſheltered Situa- 
tion, where they ſhould remain during the 
Summer Seaſon, being careful to ſupply them 
with Water in dry Weather, otherwiſe the 
Plants will not make much Progreſs. At A. 
chaelmas, the Plants ſhould be removed into 
Shelter, under a Hot-bed Frame, where in 
mild Weather they ſhould be conſtantly ex- 
poſed to the open Air; but in cold Weather, 
they may be ſcreened with Glaſſes, and covered 
with Mats in very hard Weather, to prevent 
the Froſt from penetrating to the Roots of 
the Plants, which would deſtroy them while 
they are very young. 

The following Spring, juſt before the Plants 
begin to ſhoot, they ſhould be carefully taken 
up, and each tranſplanted into a ſeparate 
ſmall Pot filled with freſh Earth, and then 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed, which will 
promote their taking new Root ; and as the 
Spring advances, and the Weather is mild, 
they muſt be inured to bear the open Air by 
Degrees; and in May they ſhould be quite 
expoſed to the Air, in a warm ſheltered Situa- 
tion, expoſed to the Morning Sun ; but as 
the Pots are ſmall in which the Plants are 
placed, ſo if they are plunged into old Dung, 
or Tanners-bark, it will prevent the Sun and 
Airfromdrying the Earth too faſt, and thereby 
be of great Service to the Plants, which will 
require to be frequently watered in dry Wea- 
ther; for they naturally grow on moilt 
Land. 

In Winter theſe Plants will require to be 
protected from hard Froſt; ſo they may be 
either placed under a Hot-bed Frame as in the 
former Year, or elſe plunged into an old Hot- 
bed of Tanners-bark, in a warm Situatio:, 
and arched over with Hoops, that they may 
be covered with Mats and Peaſe-haulm in hard 
Froſt; but ſhould be expoſed in mild Weather. 


And in the latter End of March, moſt of the 


Plants 
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Plants may be turned out of the Pots, and 
planted into the full Ground where they are 
deſigned to remain; and the Surface of the 
Earth ſhould be covered with rotten Tanners- 
bark, or old rotten Dung, to prevent the Sun 
and Air from penetrating the Ground ; and if 


the Spring ſhould prove very dry, they ſhould 


be watered. twice a Week, which will cauſe 
them to make good Roots, and greatly forward 
their Growth. During the Summer Seaſon 
the Plants ſhould be conſtantly kept clear from 
Weeds, which. if permitted to grow amongſt 
them, would ſoon overbear and deſtroy them 
while they are young; but when the Plants 
are ſtrong, they will not be in much Danger of 
ſuffering from any ordinary Weeds, if the 
Ground is kept clear from Couchgraſs and ſuch 
troubleſome Weeds; whoſe Roots will interfere 
with thoſe of the Plants, and rob them of their 
Nouriſnment. In the following Autumn, it 
will be proper to renew the Mulch about the 
Roots of the Plants, to prevent the Froſt from 
penetrating of the Ground to their Roots; and 
if the firſt Winter ſhould prove very ſevere, it 
will be proper to ſhelter the Plants with ſome 
Oak boughs, whoſe Leaves remain on them, 
which if ſtuck into the Ground about the 
Plants, will greatly protect them : but as the 
Plants grow in Strength, ſo they will reſiſt the 
Cold very well without any Care. Such of 
the Plants as were not planted into the full 
Ground, ſhould be removed into larger Pots, 
and removed into Shelter in Winter; but in 
Summer they muſt be placed abroad as before. 
The Reaſon of my adviſing ſome Plants to be 
kept in Pots is, leſt thoſe abroad ſhould ſuffer 
by a very ſharp Winter; but when thoſe are 
well eſtabliſhed in the Ground, and out of 
Danger, theſe may alſo be ſhaken out of the 
Pots, and planted in the full Ground. 

Theſe Plants may alſo be propagated by lay- 
ing down of the tender Branches in the Spring, 
which if duly watercd in dry Weather, will 
take Root, and may be taken off from the old 
Plants, and tranſplanted the following Spring, 
where they are deſigned to remain, and ſhould 
be treated in the ſame Way as the Seedling- 
plants. As theſe Plants will live in the open 
Air, ſo they are worthy of a Place in large 
Gardens, where being intermixed with other 
hardy Trees and Shrubs, they will make an 


agreeable Variety. 


RICOPHORA, Yams. 
The Species are ; 

I.RicopnokAa Indica ſeu Inbame rubra, caule 
alato, ſcammonii foliis nervoſis conjugatis. Par. 
Bat. prod. The red-ſtalk'd Yam. 

2. RicopyuorRA magna Virginiana, bryonie 
ngre modo volubilis, ſingulari folio nervoſo 
fexili, caule tetragono, ad angulos elato. Pluk. 
Almag. The great Virginia Yam, with a ſquare 
Salk climbing like Black-bryony, and a ſingle- 
ribb'd Leaf. 
| There are ſome other Varieties of this Plant 
in the warm Parts of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies; 


but theſe two are the moſt commonly culti- 
Vol. II. 


vated for Uſe. Theſe Plants are wild in the 
Woods in Zeylon, and are reckoned as good as 
thoſe which are cultivated ; but as they are 
difficult to dig up, and grow ſcattering at a 
great Diſtance from each other, ſo the Inha- 
bitants of that Iſland plant them in open Fields 
for Food. Theſe are alſo cultivated by the In- 
habitants of Famaica, and the other Iſlands in 
America, and are eſteemed a very wholſome 
Food. The Manner of propagating them is 
the ſame as for Potatoes, which is to divide 
the Roots into ſeveral Pieces, preſerving a Bud 
or Eye to each, and planting them in Drills, 
at about a Foot Diſtance in the Rows, and 
two Feet aſunder Row from Row. Theſe 
Drills ſhould be made a Foot deep; and after 
the Pieces of Roots are laid therein, muſt be 


covered over with the Earth which came out 


of the Drills. After this they require no farther 
Care but to keep the Ground clear from Weeds, 
until the Shoots are grown ſtrong, when they 
will over-top the Weeds, and prevent their 
growing. In about ten Months after the plant- 
ing, the Roots will be fully grown for Uſe; 
when they will ſome of them weigh five or fix 
Pounds per Root or more ; when they are 
taken out of the Ground, they muſt be laid 
up in dry Sand to preſerve them for Uſe ; but 
the Sand muſt be kept very dry, otherwiſe 
the Roots will grow, and oftentimes they will 
rot with much Moiſture. With theſe Roots 
the Planters feed their Negroes inſtead of 
Bread: and they grind the Roots to a Powder, 
and make Puddings of it, in the ſame manner 
as Wheat-flour is uſed in England : but the 
Roots muſt be well ſoaked in Water before 
they are uſed, to draw out the ſharp biting 
Taſte, which they have when taken out of the 
Ground. | 

Theſe Plants are preſerved in ſome curious 
Gardens in Europe for Variety; but as there is 
little Beauty in them, ſo they are hardly 
worthy of a Place; for they muſt be kept in a 
warm Stove, and plunged into the Tanners- 
bark, otherwiſe they will not'thrive in this 
Country. The Shoots of theſe Plants will riſe 
to the Height of ten or twelve Feet, and twine 
about the Plants which are near them; ſo that 
where theſe are preſerved, they ſhould be 
placed near a Trelaſe on the Back-fide of the 
Bark-bed; and as the Shoots are produced, 
they ſhould be trained up to the Poles of the 
'Trelaſe to ſupport them, that they may not 
ramble over other Plants, and deſtroy them. 


The Shoots of theſe Plants die to the Root in 


Winter, after which time they ſhould not have 
much Water given to them, leſt it ſhould ror 
them: but during the Summer Seaſon they 
muſt be plentifully watered in hot Weather. 
Theſe Roots muſt be taken up in March, be- 
fore they begin to ſhoot, and new-potred ; and 
at the ſame time it will be proper to cut off 
the old decayed Parts of the Roots, preſerving 
only the freſh Parts which have good Eyes for 
planting ; for if the Roots are planted again 
whole as they were taken up, the old Part is 
very apt to decay, and that frequently infects 
the other Parts, ſo that the whole often pe- 


Qqqq riſhes, 
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riſhes, which may be prevented by the cutting 
them off; but theſe Pieces of Roots ſhould 
be laid by in a dry Part of the Stove for eight 
or ten Days, that the wounded Parts of the 
Roots may heal before they are planted, other- 
wiſe they are in Danger of rotting ; nor ſhould 
they have much Moiſture until they have put 
out Shoots, for the ſame Reaſon. 'The Tan- 
bed in which theſe are plunged, ſhould be ſtirr'd 
up, and freſh Tan added to it to renew the 
Heat, which will cauſe them to take Root in 
a ſhort time. 


Tacamanaca foliis crenatis, ſadelbout ſeu 
lignum ad ephippia conficienda aptum. Par. Bat. 
prod. Pluk. Pbyt. tab. 228. f. 2. The Taca- 
mahaca. 

This Tree grows ſpontaneouſly on the Con- 
tinent of America, where the Inhabitants 
wound the Bodies of the Trees in the Spring, 
from whence there flows a Balſam, which 
is greatly eſteemed by the Phyſicians of thoſe 
Countries, and is placed amongſt the Lift of 
Simples in the College Diſpenſary, tho' at 
preſent it is not much uſed in England. 

Some of the Plants of this Tree were brought 
from Canady into France a few Years ſince, 
from whence they were procured by ſome cu- 
rious Perſons in the Iſland of Ferſey, where it 
is propagated in their Gardens, and was ſent 
to England by the Name of Arbre de la Reine, 
as a Preſent to the late Queen. 

'This Tree is hardy enough to reſiſt the Cold 
of our ordinary Winters in the open Air; and 
if it is planted in a ſheltered Situation, I be- 
lieve will not be in any Danger of ſuffering 
from the ſevereſt Cold of this Country, eſpe- 
cially when the Plants have obtained Strength ; 
ſo is very proper to plant amongſt hardy 
exotic Trees and Shrubs in Wilderneſs Quar- 
ters, where they will add to the Variety. 
The Shoots of this 'Tree are very like thoſe 
of the Black-poplar, as are alſo the Leaves; 
and the Buds, in the Spring, before the Leaves 
come out, are covered with a dark glutinous 
Balſam, which ſmells very ſtrong when touched, 
and adheres to the Fingers. The Leaves of 
this Tree fall off at Michaelmas, and new 
Leaves come out the latter End of February, 
or the Beginning of March ; for it is one of 
the earlieſt Trees in coming out in the Spring. 

It may be eaſily propagated by Cuttings, 
which ſhould be planted in the Middle of Fe- 
bruary, juſt before they put out Leaves, in a 
Bed of freſh rich Earth expoſed to the Morn- 
ing Sun ; and if the Spring ſhould prove dry, 
they muſt be frequently retreſhed with Water, 
which will greatly ſorward their putting out 
Roots. The. Ground berween theſe Curtings 
ſhould be conſtantly kept clear from Weeds ; 
and if at Michaelmas ſome rotten Tanners-bark 
is ſpread on the Surface of the Ground about 
three Inches thick, it will keep the Roots 
warm, and prevent the Froſt from entering of 
the Ground, which might injure the Roots 
while they are ſo young. In the following 
February, before the Plants have put out, they 


d 


may be tranſplanted where they are define. 
to remain ; which ſhould be "4 a freſh — 
Soil not too ſtrong or wet, and in a ſheltered 
Situation, where they will thrive very faſt 
and being intermixed with other Trees of the 
ſame Growth, will have a good Effect in Wil. 
derneſs Plantations. 

This Plant is very ſubject to put out ſever] 
lateral Branches near the Ground; ſo if theſe 
are not pruned off, the Plants will not advance 
in Height, but rather form themſelves into a 
thick Buſh : therefore thoſe which are deſigned 
to be trained up into Stems, ſhould have their 
Side-ſhoots rubbed off as faſt as they are pro- 
duced, in order to encourage the leading Shoot 
but this ſhould only be practiſed on a few 
Trees, becauſe they will appear more beauti- 
ful, when they are permitted to grow after 
their uſual manner; for when they have many 
Branches, they will fill up the Spaces under 
larger Trees, ſo will thicken the Quarters 
where they are planted, and be more uſeful 
than if they had but one Stem, becauſe they 
never riſe to be large Trees. 


I. XANTHOXYLUM ſpinoſum, lentiſci longi- 
oribus foliis, euonymi fructu capſulari, ex inſula 
ite Pluk. Phyt. tab. 328. f. 6. The 

ellitory or 'Tooth-ach-tree, vulgò. 

2. XANTHOXYLUM aculeatum, fraxini ſinu- 
ofis & punctatis foliis, Americanum. Pluk. A- 
mageſt, Prickly Yellow-wood, vulgo. 

The firſt of theſe Trees grows in South Curo- 
lina and Georgia, from whence the Seeds have 
been brought co England, where many of the 
Plants have been raiſed, and are preſerved in 
ſome curious Gardens, This Tree, in the na- 
tural Places of its Growth, uſually riſes about 
ſixteen Feet high, and hath a Trunk a Foot 
thick, which is covered with a rough aſh-co- 
loured Bark, having many pyramidal Protu- 
berances, each being concluded by a ſharp 
Thorn. The Leaves conſiſt of four or five 
Pair of Lobes, and are terminated by an odd 
one: theſe are about the Size of thoſe of the 
Aſh-tree, but rougher, deeper veined, and 
ſawed on their Edges. At the Extremity of 
the Branches are produced looſe Spikes of 
ſmall white Flowers, which have five Petals 
or Leaves, and in the Centre are ſeveral red 
Chives. Each of theſe Flowers is ſucceeded by 
four ſhining black Seeds, which are incloſed 
in a roundiſh green Capſule. The Leaves of 
this Tree ſmell like thole of the Orange: tree, 
and are very hot and aromatic, as are the Seeds 
and Bark of the Tree, which are uſed by the 
People who inhabit the Sea Coaſts of Carolina 
and l/irginia, to cure the Tooth-ach, in the 
{ame manner as the Root of Pellitory of Spain 
is in Europe, from whence it had this Name. 

This Tree may be propagated by the Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown in Pots filled with freſh 


Earth, and plunged into a moderate Hot-bed 


of 'Tanners-bark, obſerving frequently to moi- 
ſten the Earth, which will promote the Vege- 
tation of the Seeds. If the Seeds are freſh, and 
ſown early in the Spring, many of the * 
wi 
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will come up the ſame Seaſon; but if they are 
ſown late in the Year, they will not come up 
until the following Spring. Therefore, when- 
ever theſe Seeds are ſown in the Spring, and 
the Plants do not appear by the Middle of May, 
the Pots ſhould be removed out of the Hot-bed, 
and placed in a ſheltered Situation, expoſed 
only to the Morning Sun, where they ſhould 
remain for the Summer Seaſon ; during which 
time they ſhould be kept clear from Weeds, 
and in dry Weather they muſt be watered two 
or three times a Week. The Beginning of 
October, the Pots ſhould be removed into a 
warmer Situation, and either placed under a 
Hot-bed Frame, or plunged into ſome old 
Tanners-bark, under a Wall or Pale expoſed 
to the South Sun ; and if the Froſt ſhould prove 
ſevere, they mult be covered to protect the 
Seeds therefrom, otherwiſe they will be in 
Danger of periſhing. The Middle of April 
following, the Pots ſhould be plunged into a 
moderate Hot-bed of 'Tannersbark, which 
will bring up the Plants in a little time; and if 
they are permitted to remain in the ſame Bed 
until the Middle of May, it will greatly for- 
ward them in their Growth; but during this 
time, the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be 
raiſed every Day in warm Weather, to admit 
freſh Air to the Plants ; and then they ſhould 
be inured to bear the open Air by Degrees; 
for toward the Middle or latter End of May, 
the Pots ſhould be taken out of the Hot-bed, 
and placed in a ſheltered Situation, where they 
ſhould remain during the Summer Seaſon, ob- 
ſerving to keep them conſtantly clear from 
Weeds, and in dry Weather they ſhould be 
frequently refreſhed with Water. The Au- 
tumn following, theſe Pots muſt be placed un- 
der a Frame, where they ſhould be expoſed 
every Day to the open Air in mild Weather ; 
but in Froſts the Glaſſes muſt be put over them 
to ſcreen the Plants, which, while they are 
young, will be tender, and in Danger of ſuffer- 
ing by Cold. The following Spring, before 
the Plants begin to ſhoot, they ſhould be care- 
fully tranſplanted each into a ſeparate ſmall 
Pot, filled with freſh Earth. If they are 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed, it will cauſe 
them to take new Root ; and if they are kept 
in this Bed till the Middle of May, it will bring 
the Plants forward apace; but then they ſhould 
have a large Share of Air in warm Weather, 
otherwiſe they will draw up too weak; and in 
May they ſhould be placed in the open Air in a 
ſheltered Situation, where they may remain till 
the following Autumn; during which time 
they muſt be conſtantly ſupplied with Water 
in dry Weather, and muſt be conſtantly kept 
clear from Weeds. At Michaelmas the Plants 


ſhould be again placed under a Hot-bed Frame, 


to ſcreen them from the Froſt, obſerving al- 
ways in mild Weather to let them have the 
free open Air, and never covering them but 
in bad Weather. 'The Spring following, moſt 
of the Plants may be ſhaken out of the Pots, 
and planted in the full Ground, amongſt other 
hardy exotic 'Trees in Wilderneſs Quarters ; 
where, if they are ſcreened by larger Trees, 
and the Soil in which they are planted is rick 


4 


and moiſt, they will thrive very well, and 
make an agreeable Variety. Some of the 
Plants may be preſerved in Pots a Lear or 
two longer, to be ſheltered in the Winter, 
leſt thoſe which are planted in the full Ground, 
ſhould ſuffer by a ſevere Winter while they are 
young. This Tree loſes its Leaves in Autumn, 
and puts out new Leaves the following April; 
but when the Plants grow very freely in the 
latter Part of the Summer, and ſome ſharp 
Froſts come on in the Autumn, it often kills 
the tender Shoots, unleſs they are well pro- 
tected; ſo that where they are not well ſcreened 
by larger Trees, they ſhould have ſome artifi- 
cial Shelter, and if ſome old Tan or Dung be 
laid on the Surface of the Ground about their 


Roots in Autumn, it will prevent the Froſt 


from penetrating of the Ground, which will 
be very uſeful to the Plants. Hf 

The ſecond Sort is much more tender than 
the former, ſo muſt be ſown on a Hot-bed 


early in the Spring ; and when the Plants are 


come up, they ſhould be each tranſplanted into 
a ſmall Pot filled with freſh rich Earth, and 
plunged into a Hot-bed again, where they muſt 
be ſcreened from the Sun until they have taken 
new Root; after which time they muſt be 
treated in the ſame manner as hath been di- 
rected for the Fuſtic, which is a Native of the 
ſame Countries with this Plant. They muſt be 
kept in the Stove, and during the two firſt 
Winters, while the Plants are young, they 
ſhould be plunged into the Bark- bed; but when 
they are grown pretty ſtrong, they may be 
placed on Stands in the dry Stove in Winter, 
and may be expoſed abroad in the Middle of 
Summer, in a warm ſheltered Situation, where 
they will thrive very well. If theſe Plants are 
preſerved in a kindly Temperature of Warmth 
in Winter, they will retain their Leaves till 
the Spring, when they will fall off, juſt before 


the new Leaves come out, ſo will not remain 


long deſtitute of Leaves. They have not pro- 
duced any Flowers in this Country as yet. 


CaLTHoiDes foliis oblongis cæſiis craſſis. 
D. Shaw. Baſtard-marygold, with thick ob- 
long Sea-green Leaves. 

This Plant was diſcovered in Africa, by the 


Reverend Doctor Shaw, who brought the 


Seeds into Europe ; from which many of the 
Plants have been raiſed, which thrive extreme] 
well, and reſiſt the Cold of this Climate in the 
open Air, but do not often produce their 
Flowers. It produces many trailing Branches 
(which if covered with Earth will pur out Roots, 
and may be taken off to propagate the Plant): 
theſe are furniſhed with oblong ſmooth Leaves, 
ſomewhat reſembling thoſe of the Woad, bur 
are thicker, and more ſucculent ; the Flowers 
are produced at the Extremity of the Branches, 
which are of a bright yellow Colour, and ra- 
diated like thoſe of the Marygold : theſe are 
included in a ſimple plain Empalement, which 
is divided into five broad Segments, and as the 
Flower decays, enwraps the Seeds, which are 
oyal, and furniſhed with Down. | 


As 
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As this Plant rarely produces good Seeds in 
England, ſo the beſt Method to propagate it 
is by Cuttings, which if planted in a ſhady 
Border, and plentifully ſupplied with Water, 
will take Root in about two Months, and may 
then be tranſplanted where they are deſigned 
to remain, which ſhould bein a warm Situa- 
tion, and on a dry Soil; for if they are too 
much expoſed to cold Winds, they will ſuffer 
in the Winter therefrom; and if the Soil is 
moiſt, they will rot in wet Seaſons : nor ſhould 
the Earth be very xich, becauſe that will cauſe 
the Plants to grow very luxuriant, which will 
prevent their flowering, and render them leſs 
able to reſiſt the Cold ; ſo that the beſt Place to 
plant theſe Plants, is on a dry rubbiſhy Border, 
expoſed to the South, and defended by Walls 
or Pales from the North and Eaſt Winds ; in 
which Situation the Plants will abide ſeveral 
Years, and ſometimes produce their Flowers. 

The Branches of theſe Plants which trail on 
the Ground, and put out Roots, may be alſo 


before the Froſt comes on. 


taken off and tranſplanted for an Increaſe; or 
if they are pegged down into the Earth in the 

e manner as is practiſed in making of Lay. 
ers, they will rake Root in about two Months 
and may then be tranſplanted. 'The beſt time 
for planting of the Cuttings, or to lay down 
the Branches, is in July, that they may be 
rooted before Michae/mas ; when they ſhould 
be tranſplanted, that they may be well rooted 
It will be proper 
to preſerve two or three of theſe Plants in Pots, 
that they may be removed into Shelter, leſt a 
very ſevere Winter ſhould deſtroy thoſe which 
are planted in the full Ground. 

This Plant doth not riſe above ſixteen or 
eighteen Inches high, but is very ſubject to 
ſend out many lateral Branches, which trail on 
the Ground, and form a ſmall Buſh, which 
continuing green throughour the Year, makes 
an agreeable Variety in the Winter Seaſon: 
ſo may be allowed a Place in good Gardens. 
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4A CATALOGUE f ſuch Haroy-Trets and 


SHRUBS, as ſhed their Leaves in Winter, and will thrive in-the open Air 
in England; ranged according to their ſeveral Growths ; whereby a 
Perſon may be directed how to diſpoſe them in Plantations, ſo as to render 


them moſt ornamental. 


IN. ranging of theſe Trees, I ſhall put 
71 down all ſuch as grow fifty Feet 
Td high and upward, as thoſe of the 
WTR) largeſt Growth; and thoſe which 
grow from thirty to fifty Feet, as Trees of 
middling Growth ; and thoſe which grow from 
fifteen to thirty Feet, as Trees of the ſmalleſt 
Growth, under which Height the others will 
be ranged as Shrubs. And in this I ſhall have 
regard to their common Growths, and not their 
extraordinary Heights, to which they ſome- 
times arrive. As in the Order of the Dictionary 
the Plants are ranged according to their moſt 
received Latin Names, ſo I ſhall obſerve the 
ſame Method in theſe Liſts, adding their com- 
mon Engliſh Names, by which they are known 
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amongſt the Gardeners. 


A Liſt of the talleſt deciduous Trees. 


AC E R majus, multis falſo Platanus. J. B. 
The Sycamore. 

Acer maximum, foliis trifidis vel quinquefidis, 
Virginianum. Pluk. Virginian Aſh- leav'd 
Maple. 

Acer Platanoides. Munt. Hiſt. The Norway 
Maple. 


Carpinus. Dod. p. The Hornbeam-tree. 
Caſtanea ſativa. C. B. P. The Cheſuut-tree. 
Ceraſus major ac ſylveſtris, fructu ſubdulci, 


nigro colore inficiente. C. B. The Black Cherry 


tree. 


Cupreſſus Virginiana, foliis Acaciæ deciduis. 
H. L. The American Cypreſs-tree. 


Fagus. Dod. p. The Beech- tree. 
Fagus Americana, latiore folio, The Ame- 
rican Beech-tree. 
Fraxinus excelſior. C. B. The Aſb- tree. 
Fraxinus ex Novi Anglia, pinnis foliorum in 


F productioribus. The New-England 
2 


VCI. II. 


Hippocaſtanum vulgare. Inſt. The Horſe- 
Cheſnut-tree. | 


Larix folio deciduo, conifera. J. B. The Larch- 
tree. 

Larix folio deciduo, rudimentis conorum 
candidiſſimis. Pluk. Alm. The Larcb-rree, with 
white Rudiments to the Cones. 


Malus ſylveſtris, fructu valde acerbo. Inſt. 
The Crab-tree. : 


Morus fructu nigro. C. B. P. The common 
Black Mulberry. 


Nux juglans, five regia vulgaris. C. B. P. 


The common Walnut-tree. 

Nux juglans fructu maximo. C. B. P. The 
Walnut with the largeſt Fruit. 

Nux juglans fructu tenero, et fragili puta- 
mine. C. B. P. The thin-ſhelPd Walnut. 


Nux juglans fructu perduro. Inſt. The 


Hard- ſhell d Walnut. 


Nux juglans fructu ſerotino. C. B. P. The 
late Malnut. ay a 


Nux juglans Virginiana nigra. H. L. The 
Virginia Black Walnut. | | 

Nux juglans Virginiana nigra, fructu ob- 
longo, profundiſſime inſculpto. Rand. The 
long Black Virginia Walnut. 


Platanus orientalis verus. Park, Theat. The 
Eaſtern Plane-tree. | 
Platanus occidentalis, aut Virginienſis. Park. 
Theat. The Weſtern Plane-tree. | 
Platanus orientalis, aceris folio. Tourn. Cor. 
The Spaniſh Plane-tree. | 
Populus alba, majoribus foliis. C. B. P. The 
Abele-tree. 
Populus alba, minoribus foliis. Lob. Icon. 
The White Poplar. 3 ; 
Populus nigra. C. B. P. The Black Poplar. 
Populus tremula. C. B. P. The Aſpen-tree. 
Populus nigra Caroliniana, folio maximo, 
gemmis balſamum odoratiſſimum fundentibus. 
Rrrr | Catesb. 


Catesb, Hiſt, Car. The Carolina Black Poplar. 
Pſeudoacacia vulgaris. Inſt. R. H. Virgi- 
nian Acacia. 
Pſeudoacacia ſiliquis glabris. Boerh. Ind. 
Virginian Acacia, with ſmooth Pods. 
yrus ſylveſtris. C. B. P. The wild Pear- 


Pyrus ſativa, flore pleno. H. R. P. The 
Pear-tres with double Flowers. 


cus latifolia mas, quæ brevi pediculo 
eſt. T. B. P. The Oak-tree, with ſhort Foot- 
falls to the Leaves. 

latifolia formina. C. B. P. The 
broad-leav'd Oak, with long Footftalks. 
Quercus calyce echinato, glande majore. 
C. B. P. The Cerrus. 

Quercus Virginiana, rubris venis muricata. 
Plak. Phyt. Scarlet Oak. 

Quercus caſtaneæ foliis, procera arbor Vir- 
giniana. Pluk. Phyt. The Virginian Oak, 
with Cheſnut Leaves. 

uercus (forte) Marylandica, folio trifido 

ad ſaſſafras accedente. Raii Hiſt. The Black 
Maryland Oak. 

Quercus Carolinienſis, virentibus venis mu- 


ricata. Catesb. Hiſt. Nat. The M bite Oak of 
Carolina. 


Tilia foemina, folio majore. C. B. P. The 
broad-leav'd Lime-tree. 

Tilia fœmina, folio minore. C. B. P. The 
ſmall-leav'd Lime-tree. 
Tilia foliis molliter hirſutis, viminibus rubris, 

fructu tetragono. Raij Hiſt. The red-twigg'd 

Lime-tree. 

Tilia Caroliniana, folio longius mucronato. 
The Carolina Lime-tree 

Tulipifera Virginiana, tripartito aceris folio, 
media lacinia veluti abſciſſa, Pluk. Phyt. The 


Ulmus campeſtris et Theophraſti. C. B. P. 
The common Engliſh Elm. 

Ulmus folio latiſſimo ſcabro. Ger. Emac. 
The Witch-bazel, or broad rough-leav'd Elm. 

Ulmus vulgatiſſima, folio lato glabro. Ger. 
Emac. The Witch- Elm. | 

Ulmus major Hollandica, anguſtis et magis 
acuminatis arris, folio latiſſimo ſcabro. 
Pluk. Alm. The Dutch Elm. 

Ulmus minor, folio anguſto glabro. The 
Hertfordſhire Elm. 

Ulmus folio lato ſcabro, cortice cinereo gla- 
bro. The White Witch-Elm, by ſome called the 
Iriſh Elm. _ 4 

Ulmus folio lato ſcabro ſtis ſamarris. 
The French Elm. ery 


Trees of middling Growth, which caſt 
their Leaves in Winter. 
CaciaAm abruæ fol is, triacanthos, 
ſive ad axillas foliorum ſpina triplici do- 
nata. Pluk. Mantiſſ. T he three · thornad Acacia. 


AD DEN D A. 


Acacia Americana paluſtris, abruæ foliis, 
_ rarioribus. The Water- Acacia of Caro. 
ina. 

Acacia Americana, abruæ foliis, triacan 
capſulà ovali ſemen unicum claudente. Catesb 
Hiſt. Nat. The three-thorned Acacia of America 
with oval Pods containing one Seed in each. 

Acer majus, folio rotundiore, minus laciniato 
an opulus Italorum. Raii Hiſt. The r 4 
leav'd Italian Maple. | 

Acer Virginianum, folio majore, ſubtus ar- 
genteo, ſupra viridi ſplendente. Pluk. Phyt 
The Virginia flowering Maple. 

Acer Virginianum, folio majore ſplendente. 
The Sugar Maple. 

Alnus rotundifolia glutinoſa viridis. C. B. p. 
The common or round-leav'd Alder. 

Alnus folio oblongo viridi. C. B. P. The 
long-leav'd or Dutch Alder. 


Betula. Dod. The Birch-tree. 


Celtis fruQtu nigricante. Inſt. The Nettle. 


tree, with Black Fruit. 


Celtis fructu obſcure purpuraſcente. Inſt. R. 
= The American Nettle-tree, with purple 
ruit. 

Celtis orientalis, foliis minoribus & craſſiori- 
bus, fructu flavo. Tourn. Cor. The eaſtern 
Nettle-tree, with ſmaller and thicker Leaves, and 
yellow Fruit. 

Celtis frutu luteo ampliori. The Nettle 
tree, with larger yellow Fruit. 

Celtis orientalis, folio ampliore, magno 
fructu. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern Nettle-tree, with 
a large Fruit. 

Ceraſus ſativa. C. B. P. The common Cherry 
tres. 

Cratzgus folio ſubrotundo ſerrato, ſubtus 
incano. Inſt. R. H. The white Beam- tree, or 
Aria Tbeopbraſti. 

Cratzgus folio oblongo ſerrato, utrinque 
virente. Inſt, R. H. The wild Service, with 
a longer green ſerrated Leaf. 

Cratzgus folio laciniato. Inſt. R. H. The 
common wild Service-tree, 

Cytiſus Alpinus latifolius, lore racemoſo 
— Inſt. R. H. The Laburnum, or falſe 

ony. 


Fagus orientalis, ampliore folio. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaftern Beech-tree, with a larger Leaf. 

Fraxinus florifera botryoides, Mor. Hiſt 
The flowering Aſh. 

Fraxinus rotundiore folio. C. B. P. Tbe 
Manna- Aſh. 

Fraxinus Caroliniana, latiori fructu. Rand. 
The Carolina Aſb. i 

Fraxinus orientalis, longiſſimo folio, profunde 
ferrato. Tourn, Cor. Eaftern Aſb, with à long 


Leaf deeply ſerrated. 


Nux juglans Virginiana, foliis vulgari ſimi- 
lis, fructu ſubrotundo, cortice duriore lævi 
Pluk. Alm. The Hickery-tree. 


Nux 
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Nux juglans Virginiana alba minor, fructu 
nueis moſchatæ ſimilis, cortice glabro, ſummo 
faſtigio veluti in aculeum producto. Pluk. The 
fweet Hickery-nut. | 

Nux juglans bifera, C. B. P. The twice- 
bearing Walnut. 

Nux juglans folio ſerrato. C. B. P. The 
Walnut-tree with ſawed Leaves. 


Platanus Americanus, foliis oblongis ex ad- 
verſo fitis The Button: tree. 

Prunus ſylveſtris major. J. B. The black 
Bullace- tree. 

Pyrus ſativa biflora. The Pear-tree which 
flowers twice every Tear. 


Quercus foliis molli lanugine pubeſcentibus. 


C. B. P. The Oak with woolly Leaves. 
Quercus orientalis, caſtanee folio, glande re- 
condita in cupula craſsa & ſquamosa. Tourn. 
Cor. The Cheſnut-leav'd eaſtern Oak, with a 
thick ſcaly Cup. 
ercus orientalis latifolia, glande maxima, 
cupula crinita. 'Tourn. Cor. e broad-leav'd 
eaſtern Oak, with a large Acorn, and a bairy 
Cup. 


pulchre inciſis, glande maxima, cupula crinita. 
Tourn. Cor. The broad-leav'd eaftern Oak, 
whoſe Leaves are finely cut, aud a large Acorn 
having a hairy Cup. 
ercus Mariana, muricatis caſtanez foliis 

ſubtus villoſis. Baniſt. The champion-cheſnut 
Oak. 

Quercus eſculi diviſura, foliis amplioribus 
aculeatis. Pluk. Phyt. The red Maryland Oak. 

Quereus, an potius ilex Marylandica, folio 
longo anguſto ſalicis. Raii Hiſt, The willow- 
leav'd Oak of Maryland. 


Salix vulgaris alba arboreſcens. C. B.P. The 
common white Willow. 
Salix vulgaris nigricans, folio non ſerrato. 


C. B. P. The black Willow. 
Sorbus ſativa. C. B. P. The true Serwice- tree. 


Sorbus ſativa, magno fructu nonnihil tur- 
binato rubro. Inſt. R. H. The red Service. 

Sorbus ſativa, magno fructu turbinato, pal- 
lide rubente. Inſt. R. H. The Service- tree, 
with pale red Fruit. 


Sorbus ſativa, fructu pyriformi, medio ru- 
bente. H. Cath. The Service- tree, with pear- 


ap d Fruit. 

Sorbus ſativa, fructu ovato, medio rubente. 
= Cath. The Service-tree, with egg-ſhap'd 

uit. 

Sorbus ſativa, fructu ſerotino minori turbi- 
nato rubente. Inſt. The late Service, with 
ſmaller Fruit. 

Sorbus orientalis, fraxini folio. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaftern Service, with an Aſb-leaf. 

Sorbus orientalis, fructu magno, compreſſo 
& flaveſcente. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern Service, 
with a large yellowiſh compreſs'd Fruit. 

Styrax arbor Virginiana, aceris foliis. Raii 
Hiſt, The ſweet-gum Tree, or Liquid-amber. 


ercus orientalis latifolia, foliis ad coſtam 


A Lift of the ſmalleſt growing Trees, 
which ſhed their Leaves in Winter. 


CER campeſtre & minus. C. B. P. The 
common Maple. 
Acer trifolium. C. B. P. The Montpelier 
Maple. | 
Acer Creticum. Proſp. Alp. The Candia Maple. 
Acer orientale, hederz folio. Tourn, Cor. 
Eaftern Maple, with an Iuy-leaf. 
Alnus folio incano. C. B. P. The white- 


leav'd Alder-tree. 


Alnus montana, pallido glabro ſinuato ulmi 
folio. Bocc. Muſ. The Mountain-alder, with 
an Elnm-leaf. 

Alnus foliis eleganter inciſis D. Breman. 
The cut-leav'd Alder. 

Amygdalus ſativa, fructu majori. C. B. P. 
The Almond tree, with large Fruit. 

Amygdalus ſativa, fructu minori. C. B. P. 
The Amond - tree, with ſmaller Fruit. 

Amygdalus dulcis, putamine molliore. C. B. 
P. The Almond-tree, with thin Shells. 

Armeniaca fructu majori, nucleo amaro. Inſt. 


The Apricock-tree. 


Carpinus orientalis, folio minori, fructu bręvi. 
Tourn. Cor. The eaftern Hornbeam, un a 
{mall Leaf, and a ſhort Fruit. 

Carpinus Virginiana floreſcens. Pluk, Phyt. 
The Virginia flowering Hornbeam. 

Carpinus ſeu oſtrya ulmo ſimilis, fructu 
racemoſo, lupuli ſimilis. C. B. P. The Hop- 
bornbeam. 

Caſtanea humilis racemoſa. C. B. P. Low 
branching Cheſnut. | 

Ceraſus racemoſa ſylveſtris, fructu non eduli. 
C. B. P. The Bird-cherry. | 

Ceraſus racemoſa ſylveſtris, fructu non eduli 
rubro. H. R. Par. The Corniſh Cherry. 

Ceraſus racemoſa hortenſis. C. B. P. The 
cluſter Cherry. | 

Ceraſus hortenſis, flore pleno. C. B. P. The 
double flowering Cherry. 

Ceraſus hortenſis, flore roſeo. C. B. P. The 
Cherry-tree, with very double Flowers. _ 

Cornus hortenſis mas. C. B. P. The Corne- 
lian Cherry-tree. 

Cornus hortenſis mas, fructu ceræ colore. 
C. B. P. The Cornelian Cherry, with yell&wiſh 
Fruit. 

Cornus hortenſis mas, fructu albo. C. B. P. 
The white Cornelian Cherry. Rx 

Cornus hortenſis mas, fructu ſaturatius ru- 
bente, cum oſſiculo craſſiore & breviore. C. B. 
P. The Cornel. tree, with deep-red Fruit, having 
a thick ſhort Stone. FF 

Cornus ſcœmina. C. B. P. The Dogwood- 
tree. ; 

Cornus orientalis ſylveſtris, fructu teretifor- 
mi. Tourn. Cor. Mild eaſtern Dogwood, with 
a taper Fruit. 4 
Colutea veſicaria. C. B. P. The Bladder- 
ſeuna. 
Colutea veſicaria veſiculis rubentibus. J. B. 
Bladder-ſenna with red Podes. 
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Cory lus ſativa, fructu albo minore, five vul- 
paris. C. B. P. The Hazel- nut. 

Corylus ſativa, fructu rotundo maximo. 
C. B. P. The Cob-nut. | t 

Corylus ſativa, fructu oblongo rubente. 
C. B. P. The red Philbert. 

- Corylus ſativa, fruftu albo. The white Phil- 
bert. | 

Corylus Hiſpanica, fructu majore anguloſo. 
Pluk. Alm. The Spaniſh Nut. 

Corylus Bizantina. H. L. The Bizantine 
Nut. 

Cratægus Virginiana, foliis arbuti. Inſt. R. H. 
The Virginian Service- tree. 

Cydonia fructu oblongo leviori. Inſt. R. H. 
The ſmooth Quince of a Pear-ſhape. 

Cydonia fructu breviore & rotundiore. Inſt. 
R. H. The Apple-quince. 

Cydonia latifolia Luſitanica. Inſt. R. H. The 
Portugal Quince, with broad Leaves. 
Cydonia anguſtifolia vulgaris. Inſt, R. H. 
The narrou- leav d Quince. 

Cytiſus Alpinus anguſtifolius, flore race- 
moſo pendulo longiori. Inſt. R. H. The nar- 
row-leav'd Laburnum, with long Bunches of 
Flowers. 

Cytiſus Alpinus, flore racemoſo pendulo 
breviori. Inſt. R. H. The Laburnum, with 
Jog Bunc bes of Flowers. 


Elæagnus orientalis anguſtifolius, fructu parvo 
oli væformi ſubdulci. Tourn. Cor. The eaſtern 
wild Olive, with narrow Leaves, and ſmall 
Fruit. 

Elzagnus orientalis latifolius, fructu ma- 
ximo. Tourn. Cor. The eaſtern wild Olive, 
with broad Leaves, and the largeſt Fruit. 

Elzagnus orientalis anguſtifolius, fructu mi- 
nimo rotundiore & ſubacido. Tourn. Cor. 
The narrow-leav'd eaftern wild Olive, with the 
leaſt round Fruit, 

Elæagnus non ſpinoſa, foliis longis & an- 
guſtis, fructu olivæformi. The wild Olive 
without Thorns, having long narrow Leaves. 

Evonymus vulgaris, granis rubentibus. C.B. 
P. The Spindle-tree with red Seeds. 

Evonymus granis nigris. C: B.P. The Spindle- 
tree with black Seeds. 

Evonymus latifolius. C. B. P. The broad- 
teav'd Spindle-tree. 


Ficus ſativa, fructu violaceo longo, intus ru- 
bente. Inſt. R. H. The Jong purple Fig. 

Ficus ſativa, fructu przcoci albido fugaci. 
Inſt. R. H. The Marſeilles Fig. 

Ficus ſativa, fructu globoſo albo mellifluo. 
Inſt. R. H. The round white Fig. 

Ficus ſativa, fructu parvo fako, intus ru- 
bente. Inſt. R. H. The ſmall Murrey-Fig. 

Ficus ſativa, fructu longo majori nigro, intus 
purpuraſcente. Inſt. The long black Fig. 

Ficus ſativa, fructu globoſo fuſco, intus ru- 
bente. The Brunſwick Fig. 

Ficus orientalis, foliis laciniatis, fructu ma- 
ximo albo. The Turkey Fig. 


Ficus orientalis, foliis variis. The Sycamore. 


0 


Ficus foliis robuſtioribus, & ramis erectiori- 
bus. H. L. The large Fg-tree. 

Fraxinus humilior, five altera Theophraſti 
minore & tenuiore folio. C. B. P. The dwarf. 
aſh Tree, wit h a ſmaller and narrower Leaf. 


Frutex Virginianus trifolius, ulmi ſamarris 
Baniſt. Shrub Trefoil. 


Guaiacana. J. B. The Indian Date-plum, 
Guaiacana anguſtiore folio. Inſt R. H. The 
narrow-leav'd Date-plum. | 


Guaiacana ſive Piſhamin Virginianum. Park. 
The Perſimon. 


Liguſtrum. J. B. The Privet. 
Lilac Matth. The common Lilac with blue 
Flowers. 


Lilac flore albo. Inſt. R. H. The Lilac 
with white Flowers. 


Lilac flore ſaturate purpureo. Inſt. The 
Scotch Lilac. 


Malus ſylveſtris Virginiana, floribus odo- 
ratus. The ſweet Virginia Crab. 

Meſpilus Germanica, folio laurino, non ſer- 
rato, ſive meſpilus ſylveſtris. C. B. P. The com- 
mon Medlar. _ 

Meſpilus folio laurino, major. C. B. P. 
The large Dutch Medlar. 

Meſpilus folio laurino, major, fructu præcoci 
ſapidiori oblongo, læviori ſeu rariori ſubſtantid. 
Hort, Cath. The early Medlar, with oblong 
Fruit. 

Meſpilus folio laurino, major, ſructu minori, 
rariori ſubſtantia, Hort. Cath. The ſmall Italian 
Medlar. 

Meſpilus apii folio laciniato. C. B. P. The 
L' Azarole or Neapolitan Med/ar. 

Meſpilus apii folio laciniato, flore pleno. H. L. 
The L'Azarole with double Flowers. 

Mieſpilus apii folio laciniato, fructu majore, 
intenſius rubro, gratioris ſaporis. Hort. Cath. 
The large red L' Azarole, of the moſt grateful 
Flavour. 

Meſpilus apii folio laciniato, fructu ex albo 
luteſcente minori. Hort. Cath. The L' Azarole 
with ſmall whitiſh yellow Fruit. 

Meſpilus apii folio laciniato, fructu majore 
albo, grato ſapore. The IL. Azarole with large 
white Fruit of a grateful Taſte. 

Meſpilus ſpinoſa, five oxyacantha Virginiana. 
H. L. The Cockſpur Hawthorn. 

Meſpilus aculeata pyrifolia denticulata ſplen- 
dens, fructu inſigni rutilo Virginienſis. Pluk. 
Phyr. The Virginian L*Azarole, with red 
Fruit. 

Meſpilus Virginiana, apii folio, vulgari ſimi- 
lis, major, grandioribus ſpinis. Pluk. Phyt. 
The Virginia Haw, with firong Thorns. 

Meſpilus Americana, apii folio, vulgari ſimi- 
lis, major, fructu luteo. The yellow American 
Haw, | 

Meſpilus prunifolia Virginiana non ſpinoſa, 
ſructu nigricante, Pluk. Phyt. The black 
Virginia Haw, . 

* Meſpilus 


Fe 


i 
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Meſpilus apii folio, ſylveſtris ſpinoſa, ſive 
oxyacantha. C. B. P. The white Thorn. 
Meſpilus ſpinoſa, five oxyacantha, flore 
pleno. Inſt. R. H. The Hawthorn with double 
Flowers. 

Meſpilus Cretica, apii folio lucido, elegantius 
laciniato. Tourn. Cor. Candy Hawthorn, with 
a ſhining Leaf elegantly jagged. 

Meſpilus orientalis, apii folio, ſylveſtris ſpi- 
noſa, five oxyacantha, flore purpureo. Tourn. 
Cor. Eaſtern Hawthorn, with a purple Flower. 

Meſpilus Cretica, folio circinato & quaſi cor- 
diformi. Tourn. Cor. Candy Medlar, with a 
roundiſh heart. ſbap d Leaf. 

Meſpilus orientalis, five oxyacantha, foliis 
hirſutiſſimis. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Hawthorn, 
with very rough Leaves. _ 

Meſpilus orientalis, apii folio villoſo, magno 
fructu pentagono purpureo glabro. Tourn. 
Cor. Ka ern hairy Hawthorn, with a large 
ſmooth five-cornered purple Fruit. 

Meſpilus orientalis, tanaceti folio villoſo, 
magno fructu pentagono, e viridi flayeſcente. 
Tourn. Cor. Eaftern Hawthorn, with a bairy 


Tanſey-leaf, and a large five-corner d yellowiſh- 


reen Fruit. 

Morus fructu nigro minori, foliis eleganter 
laciniatis. Inſt. R. H be ſmaller black Mul- 
berry, with Leaves finely jagged. 

Morus fructu albo. C. B. P. The white 
Mulberry. 

Morus fructu albo minori, ex albo purpu- 
raſcente. Inſt. R. H. The ſmall white Mul- 
berry, with purpliſh white Fruit. 

Morus alba, fructu minori inſulſo. Hort. 
Cath. The white Mulberry, with ſmall infipid 
Fruit. 

Morus Virginienſis arbor, loti arboris inſtar 
racemoſa, foliis ampliſſimis. Pluk. Phyt. Vir- 
ginia Mulberry. 

Morus Caroliniana, foliis latiſſimis ſcabris, 
fructu rubro longiori. The Carolina Mulberry, 
with long ſlender red Fruit. 


Nux juglans foliis laciniatis. D. Reneal. 
The Walnut with jagged Leaves. 
Nux Juglans fructu minimo. D. Breman, 
The leaft Walnut. 

Nux juglans Americana alba minor, fructu 
minimo anguloſo. The ſmall Hickery of 
Pignut. 


Opulus Ruelli The Marſh Elder. | 

Opulus flore globoſo. Inſt. R. H. The 
Guelder Roſe. 

Opulus orientalis, folio ampliſſimo tridentato. 
'Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Guelder Roſe, with a 
very large three-pointed Leaf. 


Pavia. Boerh. Ind. alt. The ſcarlet flower- 
ing Horſe Cheſnut. 

Perſica molli carne, & vulgaris, viridis & 
alba. C. B. P. The Peacb- tree. 

Perſica vulgaris, flore pleno. Inſt. R. H. 
The double-flowering Peach. | 

Vol. II. 


Prunus ſylveſtris, fructu majore albo. Raii 
Syn. The white Bullace-tree. | 
Prunus flore pleno. H. R. Par. The double 
flowering Plum-tree. | 
Prunus ſylveſtris, fructu parvo ſerotino; 
The Winter Crack. | 
Prunus fruftu ſubrotundo, ceraſi forma. 
The Cherry Plum. 


Quercus calyce hiſpido, glande minore. C. 
B. P. The leſſer Cerrus. 

Quercus Burgundiaca, calyce hiſpido. C. B. 
P. The Burgundy Oak. 

Quercus gallam exiguz nucis magnitudine 
ferens C. B. P. The gall-bearing Oak. 
Quercus foliis muricatis, non lanuginoſis, 
galla ſuperiori ſimilis. C. B. P. Another gall- 
bearing Oak. 

Quercus Hiſpanica, foliis magis difſeQis. 
The cut-leav'd Spaniſh Oak. 

Quercus orientalis, glande cylindriſormi, 
longo pediculo infidente. Tourn. Cor. The 
eaſtern Oak, with cylindrical Acorns having 
long Footflalks. 

Quercus orientalis anguſtifolia, glande mi- 
nori, cupula crinita. Tourn. Cor. The narrows 
leav d eaſtern Oak, with a ſmall Acorn having 
a bairy Cup. 

Quercus orientalis, folio ſubrotundo minori, 
glande magna ſtriata. Tourn. Cor. The round- 
leau d eaſtern Oak, with a furrowed Acorn. 

Quercus orientalis, folio ſubrotundo, leviter 
inciſo, fructu minori cy lindriformi. Tourn. Cor. 
The eaſtern Oak, with roundiſh Leaves lightly 
jagged, and a cylindrical Acorn. 

Quercus Mariana, olez folio, glande parva 
compreſſo, ad apiculam eleganter radiato. Pluk. 
Mantiſ. The ſwamp Spaniſh Oak. 


Rhamnus catharticus, C: B. P. The Buck- 
thorn-tree. ; 

Rhus folio ulmi. C. B. P. The elm-leav'd 
Sumach. 

Rhus Virginianum. C. B. P. The Virgi⸗ 
nian Sumach. 


Salix vulgaris rubens. C. B. P. The red 
A 

Salix ſativa, lutea, folio crenato. C. B. P. 
The yellow Oſier. | 

Salix folio amygdalino, utrinque virente, au- 
rito. C. B. P. The green Almond-leav'd Offer. 

Salix folio amygdalino, utrinque aurito, cor- 
ticem abjiciens. Raii Syn. The Almond-leav'd 
Willow, that caſts its Bark, 

Salix folio laureo, ſeu lato glabro odorato. 
Phyt. Brit. The Bay-leav'd ſweet Willow. 

Salix folio longo, utrinque virente, odorato, 
The long-leav'd ſweet Willow. | 

Salix folio longs latoque ſplendente, fragilis, 
Raii Syn. The crack Willow. 

Salix latifolia rotunda. C. B. P. The round- 
leav'd Sallow. 

Salix folio ex rotunditate acuminato. C. B. P. 
The pointed round-leav'd Sallow. 
ſſl Salix 
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Salix latifolia, folio ſplendente. Raii Syn. 
Broad ſhining-leav'd Willow, | 

Salix orientalis, flagellis deorſum pulchre 
pendentibus. Tourn. Cor. The weeping Willow, 

Sambucus fructu in umbella nigro. C. B. P. 
The common Elder. 

Sambucus fructu in umbella viridi. C. B. P. 
The Elder with green Berries. 

Sambucus fructu albo. Lob. The white- 
berried Elder. 

Sambucus laciniato folio. C. B. P. The 
Parſley- lea ud Elder. 

Siliquaſtrum. Caſt. Dur. The Judas tree. 

Siliquaſtrum flore albo. Inſt. R. H. The 
Fudas-tree with a white Flower. 

Siliquaſtrum amplioribus ſiliquis, & foliis 
acuminatis. Inſt. R. H. Judas: tree, with larger 
Pods, and pointed Leaves. 

Siliquaſtrum Canadenſe. Inſt. R. H, The 
Canada Fudas-tree or Red-bud. 

Siliquaſtrum quz ceratia agreſtis, mucronato 
folio, floribus parvis, Caroliniana. Pluk. Alm. 


Carolina 7udas-tree, with a pointed Leaf, and 
[mall Flowers. 


Sorbus aucuparia. J. B. The wild Service or 
Puicker-tree, 


Tacamahaca foliis crenatis, ſadelhout ſeu 
lignum ad ephippia conficienda aptum. Par. 
Bat. prod. The Tacamabaca. 

Terebinthus vulgaris. C. B. P. The Tyr. 
pentine-tree. 

Terebinthus peregrina, fructu majore, piſta- 
ciis ſimili eduli. C. B. F. The Turpentine-tree, 
with larger Fruit reſembling the Piſtacbia- 
Aut. 

Terebinthus Cappadocica. H. R. Par. The 
Turpentine-tree of Cappadocia. 

Terebinthus Indica Theophraſti, piſtachia 
Dioſcoridis. Lob. Adv. The Piſtachia. 

Terebinthus ſeu piſtachia trifolia. Inſt. R. H. 
The three-leav'd Piſtachia. | 


A CATALOGUE of Saxvss, which ſhed their 


Leaves in Winter. 


LNUS Alpina minor. C. B. P. Small 
Alpine Alder. 

Alnus montana, criſpo, glutinoſo, & denti- 
culato folio. Bocc. Muſ. Mountain Alder, with 
clammy curled Leaves. 

- Amygdalus Indica nana. H. R. Par. The 
dwarf Almond. 

Aralia ſpinoſa ar boreſcens. Vaill. Diſ. The 
Angelica-tree. | 

Arbor Virginiana, piſaminis folio, baccata, 
benzoinum redolens. Pluk. Phyt. The Ben- 
Jamin-tree. 

Arbor Zeylanica, cotini foliis ſubtus lanu- 
gine villoſis, floribus albis cuculi modo lacinia- 
tis. Pluk. Phyt. The Snowarop-tree. 

Azedarach. Dod. The Bead-tree. 


Barba Jovis Americana, pſeudoacaciæ foliis, 
floſculis minimis purpureis. Rand. The baſtard 
Indigo. 

Berberis dumetorum. C. B. P. The Berberry 
or Piperidge-buſh. 

Berberis fine nucleo, C. B. P. The Berberry 
without Stones. | 

Berberis latiſſimo folio, Canadenſis. H. R. 

Par The Canada Berberry. | 
|  Berberis Cretica, buxi folio, Tourn. Cor. 
The Candy Berberry with a Box- leaf. 

Berberis orientalis procerior, fructu ni 
ſuaviſſimo. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Berberry, 
with a black ſweet Fruit. 

Bignonia Americana, urucu foliis, flore 
ſordiac albo, intus maculis purpureis & luteis 


adſperſo, ſiliquà longiſſimà & anguſtiſiimi. 
Catesb. Hiſt, The Catalpa. , 


Caprifolium Germanicum. Dod. The com- 
mon Honeyſuckle. 

Caprifolium Italicum. Dod. The Italian 
Honeyſuckle. 

Caprifolium Italicum perfoliatum præcox. 
Broſs. The early white Honeyſuckle. 

Caprifolium Germanicum, flore rubello, ſe- 
rotinum. Broſs. The late red Honeyſuckle. 

Caprifolium non perfoliatum, foliis ſinuoſis. 
Inſt. R. H. The oak-leav'd Honeyſuckle. 

Caprifolium perfoliatum ſempervirens, flo- 


ribus ſpecioſius. The evergreen Honeyſuckle. 


Caprifolium Creticum, non perfoliatum, fo- 
liis cotini, floribus inodoris, partim albis, par- 
tim flaveſcentibus. Tourn. Cor. Eaſter 
Honeyſuckle, with a Coccygria-leaf, and Flowers 
parily yellow, and partly white, having no 
Scent. 

Caſſine vera perquam fimilis arbuſcula phil- 
lyree, foliis antagoniſtis, ex provincia Caroli- 
nienſi. Pluk. Mant. The Caſſioberry-tree. 

Caſtanea pumilis Virginiana, racemoſo 
fructu par vo, in ſingulis capſulis echinatis uni- 
co. Baniſt. The Chinquapin or dwarf American 
Cheſnut. 

Ceraſus ſylveſtris amara, mahaleb putata. 
J. B The perfumed Cherry. Fr 

Ceraſus ſylveſtris Alpina, folio rotundiore. 


Inſt. Vid Alpine Cherry, with a rounder 


Leaf. 


Chamæ- 
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Chamærhododendron Alpinum glabrum. 
Inſt, Smooth Roſe-laurel of the Alps. 

Chamzrhododendron Alpinum ſerpyllifo- 
lium. Inſt. Roſe-laurel of the Alps, with a 
Mother of T byme-leaf. | 

Chamerhododendron Alpinum villoſum. 
Inſt. Hairy Roſe-laurel of the Alps. 

Chamæceraſus Alpina, fructu gemino rubro, 
duobus punctis notato. C. B. P. © be greater 
red-berried upright Honeyſuckle, commonly called 
the Fly-boneyſuckle. 

Chamæceraſus dumetorum, fructu gemino 
rubro. C. B. P. 7 be upright red-berried 
Honeyſuckle. 

Chamæceraſus Alpina, fructu nigro gemino. 
C. B. P. The black-berried upright Honey- 
ſuckle, 

Chamæceraſus montana, fructu ſingulari 
cœruleo. C. B. P. The blue-berried wpright 
Honeyſuckle. 

Chamæceraſus orientalis, lauri folio. Tourn. 
Cor. Eaſtern upright Honeyſuckle, with a Bay- 
leaf. | 

Ea orientalis, flore ſanguinei coloris, 
lutea macula notato. Tourn. Cor, Eaſtern 
bladder Senna,with a bloody Flower ſpotted with 
Tellow. 

Cornus fœmina laurifolia, fructu nigro cœ- 
ruleo, officulo compreſſo, Virginiana. Pluk. 
Phyt. 7 he Virginia Dogwood. 

Cornus mas, odorato folio, trifido margine 
plano, ſaſſafras dicta. Pluk. Phyt. © be Saſſa- 

ras. 
G Cornus fœmina Virginiana, anguſtiore folio. 
The narrow-leav'd Virginia Dogwood. 

Cornus mas Virginiana, foliis oblongis, fructu 
rubro majore. 7 he Virginia Cornel-tree. 

Cornus mas Virginiana, floſculis plurimis 
all idis ex involucro tetrapetalo rubro ir- 
rumpentibus. Baniſt, Virginia Dogwood, with 
many white Flowers incloſed in a red Em- 
palement. 

Coriaria. Act. Acad. Reg. Par. 2 he myrtle- 
leaved Sumach. | 

Cotinus coriaria. Dod. The Coccygria. 

Cytiſus glabris foliis ſubrotundis, pediculis 


breviſſimis. C. B. P. 7 he Cytiſus ſecundus 


Cluſii, vulgo. 
Cytiſus glaber viridis. C. B. P. Cytiſus 
with ſmooth green Leaves. 


Cytiſus glaber nigricans. C. B. P. Cytiſus 
with dark green Leaves, 


Diervilla Acadienſis fruticoſa, flore luteo. 


Acad. Reg. Par. Tellow upright Fly-boney- 


ſuckle. 


Empetrum mehtanum, fructu nigro. Inſt. 
R. H. Plack-berried Heath. 

Empetrum Luſitanicum, fructu albo. Inſt. 
R. H. Portugal white-berried Heath. 

Emerus, Cæſalp. Scorpion Senna. 


Senna, 


Erica vulgaris glabra. C. B. P. Common 
Heath, þ 


Emerus minor. Inſt, R. H. Small ſcorpion 


Erica vulgaris glabra, flore albo. C. B. P. 
Common Heath, with a white Flower. 
Erica fruteſcens peregrina. C. B. P. Shrubby 
Italian Heath. | | 
Erica humilis, cortice cinereo, arbuti flore. 
C. B. P. Dwarf Heath, with an Arbutus 
Erica tenuifolia. Ger. 
Heath. jt | 
Erica vulgaris hitſuta. C. B. P. Hairy 
common Heath. | | | 


Narrow - leav'd 


Frangula Dod. Black berry-bearing Alder. 

Frangula rugoſiore & ampliore folio. Inſt. 
R. H. Berry-bearing Alder, with a larger aud 
rougher Leaf. 

Frangula montana pumila ſaxatilis, folio 
ſubrotundo. Inſt. R. H. Low mountain berry- 
bearing Alder with a roundiſh Leaf. 

Frangula montana pumila ſaxatilis, folid 
oblongo. Inſt. R. H. Low mountain berry- 
bearing Heath, with an oblong Leaf. 


Gale frutex odoratus, ſeptentrionalium; 
elzignus cordo, chamæleagnus Dodonæi. J. 
B. Sweet Gale, or Dutch Myrtle. 

Gale quæ myrto Brabanticæ ſimilis, Caroli- 
nienſis baccata, fructu racemoſo ſeſſili mono- 
pyreno. Pluk. Phyt. 7 he Candleberry-tree. 

Gale quæ myrto Brabanticæ ſimilis, Caroli- 
nienſis mas. 7 he male candle-berry 7ree. 

Gale quæ myrto brabanticæ ſimilis, Caroli- 
nienſis humilior, foliis latioribus & magis ſer- 
ratis. Catesb Hiſt. 7 be broad- lead d dwarf 
Candleberry-tree with ſawed Leaves. 

Geniſta juncea. J. B. 7 he Spaniſh Broom. 

Geniſta Hiſpanica pumila odoratiſſima. 
Inſt. R. H. Dwarf Spaniſh Broom, with the 
ſweeteſt Flowers. ey 

Geniſta humilior Pannonica. Inſt. R. H. 
Lower Hungarian Broom. 

Geniſta Luſitanica, parvo flore luteo; Inſt. 
R. H. Portugal Broom, with a [mall yellow 
Flower. 

Geniſta tinctoria Germanica, C. B. P. Greens 
wood or Wood-waxen. 

Geniſta tinctoria Auſtriaca maxima. Boerh. 
T be greater Wood-waxen of Auſtria. 

Geniſta tinctoria Germanica, foliis anguſt io- 
ribus. C. B. P. Narrow-leav'd German 
WHood-waxen. 

Geniſta tinctoria latifolia Lucenſis. Inſt. 
R. H. Broad-leav'd Dyers-IVeed of Luca. 

Geniſta tinctoria fruteſcens, foliis incanis. 
C. B. P. Shrubby Wood-waxen, with boary 
Leaves. 

Geniſta tinctoria Luſitanica maxima, Pi- 
urna Luſitanorum. Inſt, R. H. Great Portugal 
Wood-waxen, called Piurna of the Portugueſe. 

Geniſta ramoſa, foliis hyperici. C. B. P. 
Branching Broom, with St. Fohns-wort Leaves. 

Geniſta radiata, five ſtellaris. J. B. Starry 
Broom. 3 

Geniſta ſive ſpartium purgans. J. B. Purgiug 
Broom. act N 


Geniſta 
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SGeniſta minor aſphalathoides, vel geniſta 
ſpinoſa Anglica. C. B. P. Needle-Furz or 
Petty-vbin. © | 
Groſſularia fimplici acino, vel ſpinoſa ſyl- 
veſtris. C. B. P. The common or wild Gooſe- 


berry. e jg 
Grofſularia ſpinoſa ſativa. C. B. P. The 
Garden-gooſeberry. 4 | 
Groſſularia Kuctu obſcure purpuraſcente. 
Cluſ. The purple- hairy Gooſeberry. 
Groſſularia five uva criſpa alba maxima 
rotunda. Hort. Ed. The large round white 
Gooſeberry. 
- Groſſularia maxima ſubflava oblonga. Hort. 
Ed. The Amber Gooſeberry. 
Groſſularia fructu rotundo maximo vire- 
ſcente. The large green Gooſeberry. 
Groſſularia radu rubro majore. Boerh. 
Ind. alt. The large red Gooſeberry. 
Groſſularia ſpinoſa ſativa, foliis flaveſcen- 
tibus. The yellow-leav'd Gooſeberry. 


Hypericum ſœtidum fruteſcens. Inſt. R. H. 
Stinking ſhrubby St. Tobn s-wort. 

Hypericum fruteſcens Canarienſe multiflo- 
rum. H. Amſt. Shrubby many-flowering St. 
Jobn wort of the Canaries. 


Jaſminoides five rhamnus, ſpinis oblongis, 
lore candicante. C. B. P. Baſtard Faſmine 
with a white Flower. 


Ketmia Syrorum quibuſdam. C. B. P. Al- 
thæa frutex, vulgò. 

Ketmia Syrorum flore purpureo violaceo. 
Inſt. R. H. Althea frutex with a purple 
Flower. 

Ketmia Syrorum flore albo. Boerh. Ind. alt. 
Altbæa frutex with a white Flower. 

Ketmia Syrorum floribus ex albo & rubro 
variis. Inſt. R. H. Altbæa frutex with va- 
riegated Flowers. 


Lilac liguſtri folio. Inſt. R. H. The Perſian 
Lilac. 


Lilac liguſtri folio, flore albo. The Perſian | 


Lilac with a white Flower. 
Lilac laciniato folio. Inſt. R. H. 
leav'd Perſian Lilac. 


The cut- 


| Mefpilus folio rotundiori, fructu nigro 
ſubdulci. Inſt. R. H. The Amelanchier or 
dwarf Medlar with purple Fruit. 

Meſpilus folio ſubrotundo, fructu rubro. 
Inſt. The dwarf Medlar, with red Fruit. 


Paliurus. Dod. p. The Chrifts-thorn. 
Periploca foliis oblongis. Inſt. R. H. The 
Virginian Si/k, vulgo. 

Perſica Africana nana 
ſimplici. Inſt. R. H. 

yulgo. 


flore incarnato 


e dwarf Almond, 


Perſica Africana nana, flore incarnat 
pleno. Inſt. R. H. The dwarf Almond. wir, 
double Flowers. TO, wh 


Punica quæ malum granatum fert. Cæſalp 
The Pomegranate. al ; 
Punica flore pleno majore. Inſt. R. H. 9, 
Pomegranate with a large double Flower. 
Punica ſylveſtris. Cord. Hiſt. She wild 
Pomegranate. 

Punica fructu dulci. Inſt. R. H. The ſwee 
Pomegranate. b 

Punica flore pleno minore. Inſt. R. H. 9, 
Pomegranate with a ſmaller double Flower. 

Punica flore pleno majore variegato. Inſt 
R. H. The Pomegranate with a large double 
ſtrip d Flower. | 


Quercus pedem vix ſuperans. C. B. P. 74, 
dwarf Oak. | 

Quercus humilis, gallis binis, ternis aut ply. 
ribus ſimul junctis. C. B. P. Dwarf Oak 
bearing ſeveral Galls joined together. 
Quercus pumilis, caſtanez folio, Virginien- 
ſis. Pluk. Phyt. The dwarf Cheſnut-leav'd Oak 
of Virginia. 

Quercus humilior, ſalicis folio breviore. Ca- 
tesb. Hiſt, Nat. The dwarf willow-leavs 
Oak of America. 


R hamnoides florifera, ſalicis folio, Inſt. R. H. 
Male Sea Buckthorn. 

Rhamnoides fructifera, foliis ſalicis, baccis 
leviter flaveſcentibus. Inſt, R. H. Sea Buck. 
thorn with Willow-leaves, and light yellouiſb 
Berries. | 

Rhamnus catharticus minor. C. B. P. The 
dwarf Buckthorn. 

Rhamnus catharticus minor, folio longiori. 
Inſt. R. H. Dwarf Buckthorn, with a longer 
Leaf. | 

Rhamnus tertius, flore herbaceo, baccis 
nigris. C. B. P. Buckthorn with a green 
Flower. | x 

Rhamnus Hiſpanicus, buxi folio ampliore. 
Inſt. R. H. Spaniſh Buckthorn, with a larger 
Box-leaf. | 

Rhamnus orientalis, amygdali folio am- 
pliore. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern Buckthorn with 
a larger Almond leaf. | 

Rhus Americanus, paniculi ſparſi her- 
bacea, ramis patulis glabris. Hort. Elth. Ame- 
rican Sumach with looſe green Panicles, con- 
monly called New England Sumach. 

Rhus tenuifolius Virginianus humilis: rhus 
anguſtifolius. C. B. P. Dwarf narrou- leaud 
Virginian Sumach. 

Ribes vulgaris, fructu rubro. H. Eyſt. The 
common red Currant. 

Ribes major, fructu rubro. H. Eyſt. 70! 
Dutch red Currant. , 

Ribes major, fructu incarnato. The Cham 
paign Currant. 

Ribes fructu albo. H. Eyſt. The common 
white Currant. g 

Ribes fructu majore albo, e whit 

Ribes 


Dutch Currant. 
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Ribes Alpinus dulcis. J. B. The Gooſeberry- 
aud Currant. | 

Ribes nigrum vulgo diftum, folio olente. 
J. B. The black Currant. 

Ribes Americana, fructu nigro. The Ame- 
rican black Currant. | 

Ribes fructu parvo. Mer. Pin. The ſmall 
Engliſh wild Currant. | 
| Roſa rubra ſimplex. C. B. P. The ſingle 
red Roſe- | 

Roſa rubra multiplex. C. B. P. The double 
red Roſe. | 5 

Roſa ſylveſtris inodora, ſeu canina. Park. 
Theat. The Wild- briar or Dag raſe. 

Roſa ſylveſtris, fructu majore hiſpido. Rail 
Syn, The wild Roſe, with a large prickly 
Hip. ; i 

Roſa ſylveſtris pomifera major noſtras. 
Rab Syn. The great Apple-bearing Engliſh 

oſe. | 

* pumila ſpinoſiſſima, foliis pimpinellæ 
glabris, flore albo. J. B. The dwarf burnet- 
jeau d Roſe. | 

Roſa ſylveſtris, foliis odoratis. C. B. P. 
The Sweet-briar or Eglantine. 

Roſa ſylveſtris odora, five eglanteria, flore 
duplici. Park. Par. We Sweet-briar with a 
ſemidouble Flower. ; 

Roſa ſylveſtris, foliis odoratis, flore pleno. 
The Sweet-briar with a double Flower. 

Roſa pimpinella minor Scotica, floribus ex 
albo & carneo eleganter variegatis. Pluk. 
Alm. The Scotch Roſe with variegated Flowers. 

Roſa pimpinella minor Scotica, floribus ru- 
bris. The red Scotch Roſe. 

Roſa Damaſcena. Park. Parad. The Damask 
Roſe. 

10 Provincialis five Hollandica Damaſcena. 


Park. Parad. The Damask Provence Roſe. 


Roſa Provincialis major, flore pleno ruber- 
rimo. Boerh, Ind. alt. The large red Provence 
Roſe. 

U. centifolia Batavica. Cluſ. Hiſt. The 
Dutch bundred-leav'd Roſe. 

Roſa Provincialis ſpinoſiſſima, pedunculo 
muſcoſo, Boerh. Ind. The moſs Provence 
Roſe. 
| 1 Provincialis rubra. Park. Parad. The 
common Provence Roſe. 

Roſa holoſericea ſimplex. Park. Parad. 
The ſingle velvet Roſe. 

Roſa holoſericea multiplex. Park. Parad. 


The double velvet Roſe. 

Roſa 6dore cinnamomi, flore pleno. C. B. P. 
The double cinnamon Roſe. 

Roſa odore cinnamomi, ſimplex. C. B. P. 
The ſingle cinnamon Roſe. 

Roſa lutea ſimplex. C. B. P. The ſingle 


yellow Roſe. 


Roſa lutea multiplex. C. B. P. The double 
yellow Roſe. <7 


Roſa ſylveſtris Auſtriaca, flore phcenicio. 
Park. Theat. The Auſtrian Roſe. 


Roſa ſylveſtris Auftriaca, flore luteo. The 


zellow Auſtrian Roſe. 

Roſa uno ramo luteos, c#teris puniceos 
flores gerens ſimplices. Boerh. Ind. The Au- 
ſtrian Roſe, bearing yellow Flowers on one 


Branch, and ſcarlet on the other. 
V. L. II. 


| Roſa alba vulgaris major. C. B. P. The 
common white Roſe. e | | 

Roſa alba minor. C. B. P. The ſmaller 
white Roſe. 13172 & 

Roſa candida ſemiplena. J. B. The ſemi=- 
double white Roſe. TIT. Win 
£ - 9h incarnata. Park, Parad. The bluſh 
oſe. 

Roſa Præneſtina variegata plena. Hort. 
Eyſt. The Vork and 1 Roſe W 
Roſa rubro & albo variegata, roſa mundi 
vulgo dicta. Raii Hiſt. The Roſe of the 
. Roſa Francofurtenſis.. Park. Parad. The 
Francfort Roſs. 


Roſa ſempervirens. Park. Parad. The 
Evergreen Roſe. 


Roſa omnium calendarum. H. R. Par. 
The montbly Roſe. 0 

Roſa omniuni calendarum, flore variegato. 
The ſtriped monthly Roſe * 

Roſa fine ſpinis, flore minore. C. B. P. The 
Roſe without Thorns. 

Rbſa ſine ſpinis, flore majore ruberrimo. 
The Royal Virgin Roſe. | 

Roſa ſylveſtris Virginienſis. Raii Hiſt; 
The wild Virginia Roſe. 

_ Roſa moſchata, ſimplici flore. C. B. P. The 

fingle musk Roſe. | 

Roſa moſchata, flore pleno. C. B. P. The 
double musk Roſe. 

Roſa moſchata ſempervirens. C. B. P. 
The Evergreen musk Roſe. 

Roſa Belgica five vitrea, flore rubro, Rea. 
Flor. The red Belgic Roſe. 

Roſa Belgica five vitrea, flore rubicante. 
Rea, Flor. The bluſh Belgic Roſe. 
Roſa marmorea. Rea. Flor. The marbled 

Roſa Damaſcena, flore ſimplici. The ſingle 
Damask Roſe. | 

Roſa ſylveſtris Virginiana, flore majore 
pallido, The wild Virginia Roſe, with a large 
pale Flower. | 
_ . Roſa Americana moſchata, flore minore. 
The ſmall American musk Roſe. 

Roſa Americana odoratiſſima ſerotina, flore 
pallido pleno. The moſt ſweet late-flowering 
American Roſe, with à pale double Flower, © 

Roſa campeſtris, ſpinis carens, biflora. C. B. P. 
The wild Virgin Roſe, which flowers twice a 
Tear. 

Rubus vulgaris major, fructu nigro. J. B. 
The common Bramble or Blackberry. 

Rubus minor, fructu cœruleo. J. B. The 
dwarf Bramble or Dewberry. 

Rubus vulgaris major, fructu albo. Raii 
Syn. The Bramble with white Fruit. 


Rubus vulgaris, ſpinis carens. H. R. Par. 
The ſmooth Bramble. | 


Rubus flore albo pleng. H. R. Par. The 
Bramble with double white Flowers. © 

Rubus Idzus ſpinoſus, fructu rubro. J. B. 
The Raſpberry-buſh. 

Rubus Idzus ſpinoſus, fructu albo. J. B. 


The Raſpberry with white Fruit. 
Rubus Idæus ſpinoſus, fructu rubro ſerotino. 
The late red Raſpberry. 
. Rubug 
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Rubus Ideus, fructu nigro, Virginianus. 
3 The Virginian Raſpberry, with black 


Rubus Americanus magis erectus, ſpinis 
rarioribus, ſtipite coruleo. Pluk. Alm. The 
American Raſpberry with Hue Stems. 

Rubus odoratus. Cornut. V 
1 

ubus Alpinus humilis. J. B. Dwarf 
Bramble of the Alps. 

Rubus ſpinoſus, foliis & flore eleg 


anter laci- 
niatis. Inſt, R. H. The common Bramble, 
with Leaves and Flower curiouſly jagged. 

Rubus non ſpinoſus, u nigro majore, 
Polonicus. Barr. Icon. The Poland ſmoot h 
Bramble, with a large black Fruit. 


Salix folio longiſſimo anguſtiſſimo utrinque 
albido. C. B. P. The white Sallow, with very 
long narrow Leaves. | 

Salix humilis anguſtifolia, C. B. P. The 
drauf narrow-leav'd Willow. | 

Salix oblongo incano acuto folio. C. B. P. 
The Willow with an obloug hoary pointed 
Le 


FAM fragilis. C. B. P. The crack Willow. 

Salix ſubrotundo argenteo folio. C. B. P. 
Round ſfilver-leav'd Willow. 

Salix humilis latifolia erecta. C. B. P. The 
upright broad-leav'd dwarf Willow. 

Salix latifolia repens. C. B. P. The broad- 
leav'd creeping Willow. 

Salix pumila Alpina rotundifolia repens, 
inſerne ſuhcinerea. C. B. P. Low round-leav'd 
creeping Willow of the Alps, whoſe Leaves are 


aſp-coloured on their Under-fide. | 


Salix pumila, folio rotundo. J. B. Low 
round-leav'd Willow. | 

Salix Alpina, alni rotundo folio, repens. 
Bocc. Muſ. The creeping Willow of the Alps, 
with a round Alder-leaf. 


Salix pumila, folio utrinque glabro. J. B. 


Low Willow, with ſmooth Leaves. 

Salix pumila latifolia incana. C. B. P. 
Low Willow, with a broad hoary Leaf. 

Salix pumila linifolia incana. C. B. P. 
Low Willow, with a boary flax Leaf. 

Salix pumila, brevi anguſtoque folio incano. 
C. B. P. Low Willow, with a ſhort narrow 
boary Leaf. | | 
Salix Alpina anguſtifolia repens non incana. 
C. B. P. Creeping narrow-leav'd green Willow. 


Sambucus racemoſa rubra. B. P. Red 
berried mountain Elder. 

Spartium tertium, flore albo. C. B. P. White 
Spaniſh Broom. 


Spartium alterum monoſpermum, ſemine 
reni ſimile. C. B. P. Another yellow Spaniſh 
Broom, with one Seed in each Pod. 

Spirza falicis folio. Inſt. R. H. Spirea 
frutex, vulgo. 

Spirza opuli folio. Inſt. R. H. Virginia 
Guelder-roſe, vulgdò. 

Spirza hyperici folio non crenato. Inſt. R. 
H. Hypericum frutex, vulgò. | 


n 3 


Tootb- ach- tree. 


Spirza Hiſpanica, hyperlicit fdlid- en; 
Inſt. R. H. Hypericum aer ge 
Leaves, vulſdz. wg nh 

Staphylodendron. Matth. Th Nadder- nut. 

Staphylodendron Virginianum tifdliatum 
H. L. The three-leav d Virginian Bladder-gir 7 
Syringa alba, ſive Philadelphus Athengi. 
C. B. P. The Syringa or mock Orange. 

Syringa flore albo pleno. C. . P. The 
Syringa with a double Flower. 


Thymelæa lauri folio deciduo, five laureola 
| formina. Inſt. R. H. The purple flowering 
1 lauri foli 
T o deciduo, flore albi 
fructu flaveſcente. Inſt. R. H. The — 
ng Mezereon. 
Thymelæa lauri folio deciduo, flore rubente. 
The Mezereon, with pale red Plowers. 
Thymelæa foliis lini. C. B. P. Surge Olive, 
with Flax-leaves. 
Toxicodendron triphyllum glabrum, Inſt. 
R. H. Smooth three-Jeav'd Poiſon-oak. 
Toxicodendron triphyllum, folio ſinuato 
pubeſcente. Inſt. R. H. Thbree-leav'd Poiſon. 
oak, with a downy indented Leaf. 
Toxicodendron rectum, foliis minoribus 
glabris. Hort, Elth, Upright Poiſon-oak, with 
ſmaller ſmooth Leaves. 
Toxicodendron rectum pentaphyllum 
brum, foliis latioribus. Five-Jeav'd upright 
Poiſon-oak, with broad ſmooth Lea es. 
Toxicodendron foliis alatis, fructu rhom- 
boide. Catesb. Hiſt. The Poi ſon- aſb. 


Viburnum. Matth. Te Way-faring, or 
Pliant Mealy- tree. | 

Viburnum Carolinianum, floribus purpura- 
ſcentibus ex foliorum alis. Carolina H#ay- 
faring-tree, with purpliſh Flowers coming out 
from the Wings of the Leaves. 

Vitis Idza magna quibuſdam, five myrtilus 
grandis. J. B. The great Bilberry, 

Vitis Idza, foliis oblongis crenatis, fructu 
_— C. B. P. BlackWhorts, or Whortle- 


erry. 

Vitex latiore folio. C. B. P. The broad-leav'd 
Chaſte- tree. 

Vitex foliis anguſtioribus, cannabis modo 
diſpoſitis. C. B. P. The narrow-leav'd Chaſte- 
tree. | 

Vitex foliis anguſtioribus, cannabis modo 
diſpoſitis, floribus cceruleis. H. L. Bat. Nar- 
row-leavy d Chaſte-tree, with blue Flowers. 

Vitex ſive agnus, flore albido. H. R. Par. 
The Chaſte-tree with white Flowers. 

Vitex five agnus minor, foliis anguſtifſimis. 
H. R. Par. leſſer Chaſte-tree, with very 
narrow Leaves. ET 


Xanthoxylum ſpinoſum, lentiſci longiori- 
bus foliis, euonymi fructu capſulari, ex inſula 
Jamaicenſi. Pluk. Phyt. The Pellitory, or 


ACATA 


A CATALOGUE of Hardy Dacmuous TRRES 


and SHRUBS, with variegated Leaves. 


8 the Variegation, in the Leaves of Trees 
A and Shrubs, proceeds from a Diſtemper 
in the Plants, ſo it weakens them, and renders 
them of leſs Growth than thoſe whoſe Leaves 
are plain ; for which Reaſon I omitted inſert- 
ing them in the former Catalogue: but as 
there are many Perſons who are curious in 
collecting of all the Sorts of ſtrip'd Trees and 
Shrubs,” ſo for their Inſtruction I have put 
them down in a ſeparate Liſt, which may be 
with more Eaſe conſulted, than if they had 

been diſtributed in the general Catalogue. In 
this I ſhall not obſerve the Method of the 
former, in ranging of them according to their 
ſeveral Growths ; ſince the former Catalogue 
will be a ſufficient Inſtruction to any Perſon 
who is inclinable to make a ſeparate Planta- 
tion of theſe Trees; for it is but conſulting 
the Height of the fame Sorts of Trees and 
Shrubs, which have plain Leaves, and range- 
ing theſe accordingly. | 


Acer majus, foliis eleganter variegatis. Hort. 
Edin. The ftrip'd Sycamore. 

Acer platanoides, foliis eleganter variegatis. 
The ftrip'd Norway Maple. 
Acer campeſtre & minus, foliis variegatis. 
The ftrip'd Maple. 

Armeniaea malus, fructu majore, foliis ex 
luteo variegatis. The Apricock with  ftrip'd 
Leaves. 


Carpinus foliis ex luteo variegatis. The 
firip'd Hornbeam. 


Caprifolium non perfoliatum, foliis ſinuoſis 


& variegatis. The wild Honeyſuckle, with in- 
dented ftrip'd Leaves.' 

Caprifolium perfoliatum, foliis variegatis. 
The firip'd Italian Honeyſuckle. 

Caſtanea ſativa, foliis eleganter variegatis. 
The firip'd Cheſnut-tree. 

Celtis orientalis minor, foliis minoribus & 
craſſioribus, fructu flavo, foliis ex luteo va- 
2 The eaſtern Nettle- tree, with ſtrip d 

a ves. 


Ceraſus hortenſis, foliis eleganter variegatis. 


The firip'd-leav'd Cherry: tree. | 5 
Cornus fœmina, foliis variegatis. H. L. 
The Dogwood with firip'd Leaves. | 
Cytiſus Alpinus latifolius, flore racemoſo 
pendulo, foliis variegatis. Inſt. R. H. The 
firip'd-leav'd Viburnum. 


4 


riegatis. 


Euonymus vulgaris, granis rubentibus, fo- 
E variegatis. The Spindle- tree with ſtrip d 
Leaves. 


Fagus foliis variegatis. The ſtrip'd-deav'd 
Beech-tree. | fe 

Fraxinus vulgaris, foliis ex luteo variegatis. 
The ſtrip d 4 ; 

Frangula foliis variegatis. T be ftrip'd berry- 
bearing Alder. 


Groſlularia hortenſis, foliis ex luteo variega- 
tis. The yellow-ftrip'd Gooſeberry, 

Groſſularia hortenſis, foliis ex albo variega« 
tis. The white-ftrip'd Gooſeberry. " 


Hi anum vulgare, foliis ex luteo va- 
riegatis. The yellow-ftrip'd Horſe Cheſnut- 
tree. 

Hippocaſtanum vulgare, foliis ex albo va- 
riegatis. The vhite- ſtrip d Horſe Cheſuut. 


Jaſminum vulgatius, flore albo, foliis ex luteo 
elegantiſſimè variegatis. T he gold: trip d Faſ- 
mine. 5 | 

Jaſminum vulgatius, flore albo, foliis ex albo 
elegantiſſimè variegatis. 7 be filver-ſtrip'd Jaſ- 
mine. 


Ketmia 8 m, foliis ex albo eleganter 
variegatis. Althea frutex with ſtrip d Leaves. 


Liguſtrum foliis ex luteo variegatis. H. R. 
Par. Tellow-ſtrip'd Privet. | 
Liguſtrum foliis argentatis. Breyn. prod. 
Sitver-ftrip'd Privet. 
Lilae flore albo, foliis ex luteo variegatis. 


The white Lilac, with yellow-ſtrip'd Leaves. 


Lilac flore albo, foliis ex albo variegatis. 
The white Lilac, with white-ftrip'd Leaves. 


Malus ſylveſtris, foliis ex albo eleganter va- 
T be Crab-tree with ſtrip d Leaves. 
Malus fativa, foliis eleganter variegatis. 


.T be Apple-tree wib ſtri pd Leaves. 


Nux 
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Nux juglans ſive vulgaris, foliis ex 
3 7 1 Nan a with ſtrip d 


Leaves. 


: Opulus flore globoſo, foliis variegatis. 7he 
Guelder-roſe with ftrip'd Leaves. 


3 alba, 


majoribus foliis variegatis. 
rip d Abele-tree. | " 
Populus alba, folio minore variegato. The 
rip d white Poplar. +: ad 
Prunus fructu nigro, carne duri, foliis 
eleganter variegatis. The frip'd Perdrigon- 
plum. 


ſativa, foliis eleganter variegatis. 
The Pear-tree with ſtrip d Leaves. 


ercus vulgaris, foliis ex albo variegatis. 
7 1 with rip d Leaves 


Ribes vulgaris, foliis ex albo variegatis. 
T he Currant with white ſtrip d Leaves. 
Ribes fructu albo, foliis ex luteo variegatis. 
The red Currant with yellow ftrip'd Leaves. 
Roſa pumila ſpinoſiſſima, foliis pimpinelle 
labris ex luteo & viridi eleganter variegatis. 
be ſtrip d burnet-leav'd Roſe, 


Rubus vulgaris major folio variegats 
The firi'd-leav/d Bramble.” 

Salix — rotunda variegata. 7, 
arg Ofer. 

Sambucus —_— ms, foliis elegan- 
ter variegatis. H. Edin. The dw 4 
a — 

Sambucus vulgaris, foliis ex luteo variegati 
The oa wr * 7 

Sorbus ſylveſtris, foliis ex luteo variegatis, 
The Duickbeam with ftrip'd Leaves. 

Syringa foliis ex luteo variegatis. The ſtripd 
Syringa or mock Orange. 


Thymelza lauri folio deciduo, foliis ex albo 
variegatis. Megereon with ſtrip d Leaves. 

Tilia formina, folio majore variegato. The 
Lime-tree with ftrip'd Leaves. 


Viburnum folio variegato. The ſtrip d N. 
burnum, or Pliant Mealy - tree. 

Ulmus minor, folio variegato. The ftrig'd 
Engliſh =_ | 8 

Ulmus folio pla eleganter variegato, 
The ſtrip d Mitch eim. mw 

Ulmus major Hollandica, anguſtis & magis 
acuminatis ſamarris, folio latiſſimo ſcabro 
variegato. The — Dutch Elm. 

Ulmus minor, foliis flaveſcentibus. The 
yellow-leav'd Elm. 


A CATALOGUE / 


CLIMBING SHRUBS, which 


ſhould be planted againſt TxkxRS, whereby they may climb, or muſt be 
ſupported by Stakes, or a Wall, &c. 


B Ignonia Americana, fraxini folio, flore 


amplo phcenicio, Inſt. R. H. The 
common Trumpet-tree. 

Bignonia Americana minor, fraxini folio, 
flore coccineo. Catesb. Hiſt. The leſſer Trum- 
pet- tree, with a ſcarlet Flower. 

Bignonia Americana, capreolis donata, fili- 
qui breviori. Inſt. R. H. American Trumpet- 
tree, baving Claſpers, and a ſhort Pod. 


Clematitis ſylveſtris latiſolia. C. B. P. Tra- 
wvellers-j 


ſis. Inſt. R. H. Broad whbole-leav'd Travel- 


lers-joy. 
Clematitis peregrina, foliis pyri inciſis. C. B. 
P. Spaniſh Zravellers-joy. 

Clemaritis cœrulea, vel purpurea repens, 
C. B. P. Virgins Bower. 

Clematitis cœrulea, flore pleno. C. B. P. 
The double Virgins Bower. 

Clematitis purpuro- cœrulea, flore pleno. 
C. B. P. Purple double Virgins Bower. 


Joy. 
Clematitis ſylveſtris latifolia, foliis non inci- 


Clematitis Canadenſis trifolia dentata, flore 
albo. H.R. Par. Canada Virgins Bower, with 


à trifoliated indented Leaf, and a white 


Flower, 

Clematitis purpurea repens, petalis florum 
coriaceis. Baniſt. Creeping American Travel 
= joy, with a purple Flower, and thick ſtrong 

etals. 


Frutex ſcandens, petroſelini foliis, Virgini- 
anus, claviculis donatus. Pluk. Ma. 7 
Pepper-tree, vulgo. 

Frutex ſcandens Americanus, foliis latis al- 
ternatim ſitis, fructu euonymi. Climbing Ame- 
rican Spindle-tree. 


flore cceruleo 


. | 


Granadilla pentaphyllos, a 
The broad - leau d 


magno. Boerh. Ind. alt. 
Paſſion-flower. 

Granadilla pentaphyllos, anguſtioribus foliis, 
flore minore pallide cœruleo. 7 he narrou-leav 


Paſſion-flower, with a ſmaller paler Flower. 
Grana- 


biuncialibus laxis, Rand. 
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SGtranadilla Hiſpanis, flos paſſionis Italis. Col. 
in Rech. 7 bree-leav'd Paſſion-flower, q 

Granadilla folio tricuſpido, flore parvo fla- 
veſcente. Inſt. 7 be Paſſion with a ſmall yel- 
low Flower. 


Hedera arborea. C B. P. Common Ivy. 

Hedera arborea, foliis cymis flaveſcentibus. 
The Ivy with yellow Leaves. 

Hedera communis minor, foliis ex albo & 
viridi variis. Boerh. Ind. alt. The filver- 


firip'd Foy. 


Hedera communis minor, foliis ex luteo 


variegatis. T7 be yellow-ſtrip d Ivy. 


Jaſminum vulgatius, flore albo. C. B. P. 
The common white Faſmine. 

Jaſminum humile luteum. C. B. P. The 
gellow Italian Jaſmine, vulgo. 

Jaſminum luteum, vulgò dictum baccife- 
rum. C. B. P. The common yellow Jaſmine. 

Jaſminum humilius, magno flore. C. B. P, 
The Spaniſh Faſmine. 


Meniſpermum Canadenſe ſcandens, hede- 
raceo folio. Act. R. Par. Climbing Canada 
Moonſeed, commonly called Canada Ivy. 


Carolina Mvonſeed. | 


. Meniſpermum Canadenſe ſcandens, umbi- 

licato folio. Act. R. Par. Climbing Canada 

Moonſeed, with an umbilicated Leaf. 
Meniſpermum folio hederaceo. Hort, Elth. 


Periclymenum perfoliatum Virginianu 
ſempervirens & florens. H. I. 2 
Trumpet- honeyſuc k le. 2 p 

Phaſeoloides fruteſcens Carolinienſe, foliis 
pinnatis, floribus cœruleis ſpicatis. The Caro- 
lina Kidney-bean-tree. X 48 


Toxicodendron amplexicaule, foliis minori- 
bus glabris. Hort. Elth. Creeping Poiſott=oak. 


2 Vitis ſylveſtris labruſca. C. B. P. The wild 
rape. | 
Vitis laciniatis foliis. Cornut. T he Parſſey- 
leav'd Grape. | 
Vitis ſylveſtris Virginiana. Park. 'Theat. 
The wild Virginia Grape. | 
Vitis vulpina dicta, Virginiana alba. Pluk. 
Alm. The Fox Grape. | . up 
Vitis quinquefolia Canadenſis ſcandens. 
Inſt, R. H. 2e Virginia Creeper. 


A CATALOGUE of ſuch Evzs-cxzen Trees 
and SHRUBS, as will thrive in the open Air in England ; ranged accords 


ing to their ſeveral Growths. 


The LARAGEST GRowins TREE S. 


A IES taxi folio, fructu ſurſum Ho 
Etante, Inſt. R. H. The Silver or Teu- 
kav'd Fir. 

Abies tenuiori folio, fructu deorſum inflexo, 


laſt. R. H. The Norway or Sprace Fir. 


Abies foliis prælongis, pinum ſimulans. Raii 
Hiſt. The long-leav'd Fir. 
Abies piceæ ſoliis brevioribus, conis parvis 
The white Spruce 
Fir of America. 
Abies taxi folio, ſubtus argenteo, fructu 


lougiſſimo deorſum inflexo. The long- con d 
Corniſh Fir, vulgo. 


Abies taxi folie odore balſami Cileadenſis. 


Raii Hiſt. The Balm of Gilead Fir. 

Abies maxima Sinenſis, inatis taxi 
foliis, apiculis non ſpinoſis. Plu 
China Fir, with Tru- leaves. 


„ 


The le of Libanus J 
VoI. II. 


The greateſt 


Ilex oblongo ſerrato fol. C. B. p. The 
ever-green Oak with an oblong d Leaſ © 
— lier folio rotundiore molli, modict 
ſinuato, five ſmi lax Theophraſti. C. B. P. The 
— with a rounder Leaf a litth in- 
emed. „ Hi . aid. ww 


\ 


- Magnolia altiſfima, lauroceraſi folio am- 
pliſſimo, flore ingenti candido, Catesb. Hiſt. 
The great laurel-leav'd Tulip-tree © © 

Pinus ſativa, C. B. P. The manured Ping. 


Pinus ſylveſtris, C. B. P. The ui Pine 


— ki hart A 
inus yl fſtolliis F- 
| conis parvis albentibus, Raii Hiſt. The Scotch 


Pine, commonly calked the Scotch Fir. 
Pinus ſylveſtris montana tertia. C. B. P. 
The third wild mountain Pinne. 


os Au 5 
U uuu Pinus 
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Pinus ſylveſtris montana altera. C. B. P. 
Another wild mountain Pine. | 
Pinus Americana, foliis prælongis, ſubinde 


- 


ternis, conis plarumis confertim naſcentibus. 
Rand. The clufter Pine. oy J 
Pinus conis èrectis. Inſt, R. H. The Pine- 


tree with eret? Cones. 
Pinus Hieroſolymitana, prælongis & tenu- 
5 viridibus ſetis. Pluk. Alm. Zhe Aleppo 
ine, vulgo. | 
Pinus Virginiana, prælongis foliis tenuiori- 
bus, cono echinato. Pluk. Alm. Virginia Pine, 
with long narrow Leaves, and a prickly Cone. 
Pinus Americana, ex uno folliculo ſetis 
longis tenuibus rriquetris, ad unum angulum 
per totam longitudinem, minutiſſimis crenis 
32 Pluk. Alm, Lord Weymourh's Pine, 
inus ſylveſtris maritima, conis firmiter 
ramis adhærentibus. J. B. The wild maritime 
Pine, "whoſe Cones cloſely ad here to the Branches. 


Broatt-kaod roer=green Oak. | 

Quercus latifolia, ſubtus argentea, glande 
minore, calyce hiſpido. The Nottingham Oak, 
„ | 


: - . 


Suber latifolium perpetuò virens. C. B. P. 
The Cork-tree with broad Leaves. 
Suber anguſtifolium, non ſerratum, C. B. P. 
The narrow-leav'd Cork-tree. 


— —— 


* P——— ˙· E K „ 
—— — — 


Trees of middling Growth. 
AHK pectinatis ſoliis, Virgi- 


Abies piceæ foliis brevibus, conis minimis, 
Rand. The red Spruce Fir, vulgo. 

Abies pectinatis foliis, Americana, conis 
parvis laxis. The Hemlock Fir. 


Abies orientalis, folio brevi & -tetragono, - 


fruttu minimo deorſum inflexo, Tourn. Cor. 
gern Fir, with afport four- corner d Leaf, and 

« Jual Fr bangin downward, . 

Clat. Hi 


ag ©. 7) ifoau ET * 

- Alaternus Hiſpanica latifolia. C. B. P. Tbe 

bro:d-leav'd Spaniſh Alaternus. | 
Aquifol ium baccis rubris, H. L. The com- 

mon Holly-tree. 


Arbutus folio ſerrato. C. B. P. The Strat 


Arbutus fru&u turbinato, - folio ſerrato. 


Inſt. R. Strawberry-tree with a rounder Fruit. 
Arbutus folio ſerrato, flore oblongo, fructu 
ovato. D. Michel. The Krauberryuree with 


Arbutus folio ſerrato, flore duplici. The 


Frauuberry-tret with a doable Elower. 
b jor, rod to 

veſcente, C. B. P. De greater herry-bearing 

Cedar, with yellow Fruit. as 


$ . 
EY 4 5 5 


6 nians, conis parvis iubrotundis, Pluk. 
The Yew-leav'd Virginia Fir with ſmall roundiſb 
( 0 ; [ TT OTIS” ” g 


Cedrus Hiſpanica procerior, fructu maxi- 
mo nigro. Inſt, R. H. Spaniih berry-beariy 
Cedar, with the largeſt black Fruit. a 
Cupreſſus mera in faſtigium convolutà, quæ 
foemina Plinii. Inſt. R. H. The comman or 
upright 75725 
Cupreſſus ramos extra ſe ſpargens, quæ mas 
Plinii, Inſt. R. H. The Male ſpreading Cypreſz, 


Ilex folio anguſto, non ſerrato. C. B. p. 
The olive- lead d Ihex | 

Ilex folio agrifolii. Bot. Monſp. The Ils 
with a Holly-leaf. 

Juniperus major, bacca rufeſcente. C. B. p. 
The greater Juniper, with a Lrown Berry, 

Juniperus Virginiana, foliis inferioribus ju- 

niperints, ſuperioribus ſabinam vel cupreſſum 
referentibus, Boerh. Ind. alt. The Virginia 
Cedar, with the lower Leaves like Juniper, and 
the upper Leaves like Saviu. 
uniperus Bermudiana, H. L. The Bermudas 


Wiss | Cedar. 
Quercus latifolia, perpetuò virens. C. B. P. 


]uniperus Virginiana, folio ubique juni 
tin o. Boerh. Ind. alt. he Virginia . 
Cedar with the whole Leaves lite Funtpcr. 


Laurus vulgaris. C. B. P. The common Bay. 

Laurus vulgaris, flore pleno, H. R. Monk. 
The Bay-tree with a double Flower. 

Laurus vulgaris, tolio undulato, H. R. Par. 
The common Bay, with a waved Leaf. 

Laurus latifolia, Dioſcoridis, C. B. P. The 
broad-leav'd Bay. 

Lauroceraſus. Cluſ. Hiſt. The Lanrel-tree. 


Phillyrea larifolia lævis. C. B. P. The broad- 
lead d ſmooth Phillyrea. , 3 
Phillyrea laritolia 1 C. B. P. The 
bread-hav'd prickly Phillyrea. | 

Pinus maritima minor. C. B. P. The ſinall 
maritime Pine. 1 

Pinus humilis, tulis vireſcentibus, aut pal- 
leſcentibus. Inſt. R. H. Dwarf Pine, with 
greeniſh and pale Katkins, 

Pinus humilis, iulo purpuraſcente. Inſt. R. H. 
Dwarf Pine, with a purple Kat bin. 

Pinus orientalis, toliis durioribus amaris, 
ſructu parvo peracuto. Inſt. Cor. Eaftern Pine 
„ hard bitter Leaves, and a — pointed Cont. 
Pinus Virginiana, tripilis ſternis plerumque 
ex uno folliculo ſetis, Ftrobilis oy Pluk. 


Alm. The Frankincenſe-Tree. 


Pinus Virginiana, binis brevioribus & craſ- 
ſioribus ſetis, minori cono, ſingulis ſquam- 
marum capitibus aculeo donatis, Pluk. Alm. 
The ſerſey Pine, vulgò. | 8 


Quercus ſempervirens, foliis oblongis non 


ſinuatis. Baniſt. The American hive Oak. 


Taxus J. R. The 7ew-Tree, 


 TheThird Growth of Ever-greenTrees. 


ALATERNUS feu Phylica, foliis ar- 
1 guftioribus & 
The narrow ſawed-· lab d Alaternus. 


profundius ſerratis. H. L. 


| Alaternus 


ruleo. Plum. 
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Alaternus minore folio, Inſt. R. H. The 
mall-leaves Alaternuss. 6 
Aqui folium baccis luteis. H. L. The yellow- 
berr ied Holly. ; : - : ; 
Aquifolium baccis albis. The white-berried 
Holly. > If 
| Kquifolium echinara folii ſuperficie. Corn. 
The bedge-hog Helly. wh N 
Aquitolium foliis parvis, interdum vix ſpi- 
nofis. De Pagſbor Holhy.. aer way 
Aquitolium Carolinienſe, foliis dentatis, 
baccis rubris, Catesb. Hiſt. The Dahoon Holly. 


Buxus arboreſcens, C. B. P. The common 
Box- tree. 3 
Buxus arboreſcens anguſtifolia, The-narrows 


6 Jeav'd Box-trec. 


Buxus longioribus foliis, in acumen luteum 
definentibus, H. R. Par. The Box-tree with 
longer Leaves terminating in yellow Points. 


TCedrus folio cuprefſi, media, majoribus 
baccis, C. B. P. The middle berry-bearing 
Cedar, with large Berries. | or 
Cerafi ſimilis arbuſcula Mariana, pædi folio, 
flore albo parvo racemoſo. Pluk. Mant. The 
Maryland Bird- cherry, with black Fruit. 
Cupreſſus Lufiranica patula, fructu minore, 
Inſt. R. H. Spreading Portugal Cypreſs, with a 
ſmaller Fruit. 1 


Euonymus Virginianus, pyracanthæ foliis, 
ſempervirens, capſula verrucarum inſtar aſpe- 
rata rubente. Pluk. Phyt. 
Spindle-tree of America. 


Juniperus vulgaris, arbor, C. B. P. The 
Swediſh Juniper. 


Juniperus major, bacci carulea, C. B. P. 


The greater Funiper, with blue Berries. 


Magnolia am lifimo flore albo, fructu cœ- 
The Umbrella-tree. | 


The ever-green © 


Olea maximo fructu. Inſt, R. H. The Spaniſh 

Olive- tree. bt | b. 1 
Olea fructu oblongo atro- virente: Inſt. R. H. 

The Olve- tree with oblong deep-green Fruit. 

Olea fructu albo, Inſt. R. H. Olvcurer 
with white Fruit. r eie 

Olea frutu majuſculo & oblongo. Inſt. R. H. 
Olive-tree with large oblong Fruit. A 

Olea fructu majori, carne craſſd. Inſt. R. H. 
The Royal Olive- tree. 

Olea maxima ſubrotunda. H. R. Monſp. 
The largeſt round Olive. 
Olea ſylveſtris, folio duro, ſubtus incano. 
C. B. P. The wild Olive. ) 


| Phillyrea folio leviter ſerrato. C. B. P. The 
true Phillyrea, with Leaves lightly ſauedld. 

Phillyrea anguſtifolia prima. C. B. P. The 
narrow-leay'd Phbillhr een. 

Phillyrea anguſtifolia ſecunda, C. B. P. The 

ſecond narrow-leav'd Phillyrea. ' 

Phillyrea folio liguſtri, C. B. P. The pri vei- 
leav'd Phillyrea. | 

Phillyrea oleæ Epheſiacz folio, Pluk. Phyt. 
The olive-leav'd Phillyrea. We £700 

Phillyrea anguſtitolia ſpinoſa H. R. Par. 
Narrow-leav'd prickly Phillyrea. 

Phillyrea longiore folio, profunde crenato. 
H. R. Par. Long-leav'd Phithrea, with a deeply 
notch'd Leaf. | 

Phillyrea folio buxi. H. R. Par. The bun- 
leav d Phillyrea. | ** 

Phillyrea Hiſpanica, lauri ſolio ſerrato & 
aculeato, Inſt. R. H. Spaniſh Phillyrea, with 

a ſawed and prickly Bay-leaf. 
Phillyrea Hiſpanica, nerii folio. Inſt. R. H. 
Spaniſh. Phillyrea, with an Oleander-leaf. 


Tamariſcus Narbonenſis. Lob. Icon. The 
narrom- lead d Tamarisk. 1320776 0J 
Tamariſcus Germanicus, Lob, Icon. The 
German Tamarisk. —_ 11 
Thuya Theophraſti, C. B. P. The Arbor 


ACATALOGUE of Eves-cxzen Sun bl, which 
will thrive in the open Air in England. 


B UP LEURUM arboreſcens, falicis folio. 
Inſt. R. H. Seſeli Aithiopicum frutex. 


Caprifolium perfoliatum ſempervirens, flo- 
ribus — The ever- green Honeyſuckle. 

ne vera Floridanorum, arbuſcula bacci- 

fera, alaterni fermè facie, foliis alternatim 


ſitis, tetrapyrene. Pluk. Mant. Ever-green 


n or South-Sea Thea. 


Chamælæs tricoccos, C. B. P. The Niduu- 
Chamærhododendron Ponticum maximum, 
folio lauroceraſi, flore & cceruleo _— 
raſcente. The Pontic 7 B66 with a Laurel- 
leaf, and a blue purpliſh Flower. I 
SY kn Chamæ- 
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/*Chamzrhododendron Americanum, lauro- 
cerali folio, floribus albis. American Reſc- 
bay, with a Lanrekleaf, and white Flowers. 
Cyriſ iſta ſcoparia vulgaris, flore luteo. 
Inft. R. H. The common Broom. 
Cytiſo-geniſta ſcoparia vulgaris, flore albo, 
Inſt. R. H. The common Broom, with a white 


Flauver. | 
Cytiſus ſpinoſus. H. L. Thorny Cytiſus. 


© Geniſtaſpartium ſpinoſum majus primum, 


flore luteo. C. B. P. The French Furz or Whin. 


Geniſta-ſpartium ſpinoſum majus ſecundum, 
flore pallido, C. B. P. The Furz or Whin, with 
a pale Flower. ; ; 

Geniſta-ſpartium ſpinoſum majus tertium 
hirſutum; C. B. P. Hairy Furz or N hin. 

Geniſta-ſparrium majus, brevioribus & lon- 
men aculeis. C. B. P. The common Furz or 

in. | 

Genifta-ſpartium minus Anglicum, Inſt. 
R. H. The ſinaller Engliſh Furz or M hin. 


Hedera arborea. C. B. P. Common Ivy. 


Hex aculeata cocciglandifera. C. B. P. 
The Kermes, or Holmnał. 

Ilex media cocciterz ilici plane ſuppar, fo- 
lio aqui ſoliæ. Lob. Ad. Small Shrub evcr- 
green Oak. a b = 

Juniperus vulgaris fruticoſa. C. B. P. The 
common Juniper. ; 

Juniperus minor montana, | folio latiore, 
ſructuque longiore. C. B. P. Smaller mountain 
7 uniper, with a broader Leaf, and a longer 

ruit. 


Lauroce raſus Luſitanica minor. Inſt. R. H. 
Dye ſmall Portugal Laurel, commonly called Por- 


tugal Cherry. 
Lauruſtinus Virginiana, floribus albidis 
eleganter bullatis. D. Baniſter. Ivy ffowering 
Winter-green. 


Magnolia lauri folio, ſubtus albicante. Ca- 


tesb. Hiſt. The ſmall laure l ltav d Tulip-tree, 
or ſweet Bay. | 
Mleſpilus ſpinoſa, pyri folio. H. L. The 
Pyracantha, or ever-green Thorn. 
Myrtus latifolia Romana. C. B. P. Com- 
mon broad-leev'd Myrile. 


Myrtus flore pleno. Corn. The doubh- 


"flowering Myrtle. 


Myrtus communis Italica. C. B. P. Com- 


mon Italian Myrtle. A 
SS #3333 | 


a. 


Olea fructu oblongo minori. Inſt. R. H. 


Me Olive - trer, with ſmall oblong Fruit. 


Olea ſructu minore & rotundiore. Inſt. 
R. H. de Olive-tree, with ſmaller and rounder 


Fruit. 


Olea minor rotunda racemoſa. H. R. par 
The ſmall Olive- tree, with round Fruit growing 
in Cluſters. : 

Olea minor rotunda rubro-nigricans. H. R. 
* The ſmall Olive-tree, with round darb ra 

rutt. 

Olea minor Lucenſis, fructu odorato. Inſt. 
R. H. The Luca Olive-tree. 

Olea Africana, folio buxi craſſo atro-viridj 
lucido, cortice albo ſcabro. Boerh. Ind. alt. 
The African box-leav'd Olive. | 


Roſmarinus hortenſis, latiore folio. Mor. 
Hiſt. The broad-leav'd Garden Roſemary. 

Roſmarinus hortenſis, anguſtiore folio, 
C. B. P. The narrow-l-av'd Garden Roſemary. 

Ruſcus myrtifolius aculeatus. Inſt. R. II. 
The Butchers-broom, or Kneeholm. 

Ruſcusmyrtitolius aculeatus, folio anguſtiore. 
Narrow-leav'd Butchers-broom, or Kneeholm 

Ruſcus vulgaris, folio ampliore. Hort. Piſ. 

Broader-leav'd Butchers-broom, or Kneeholm. 
Ruſcus latifolius, fruQtu folio innaſcente. 
Inſt. R. H. Broad-leav'd Alexandrian Laurel, 
with the Fruit growing on the Leaf. 

Ruſcus anguſti folius, fructu folio innaſcente. 

Inſt. R. H. Narrow-leav'd Alexandrian Laurel, 
with the Fruit growing en the Leaf. 
KRuſcus anguſtiſolius, fructu ſummis ramul's 
innaſcente. Inſt. R. H. Narrow-kav'd Alexan- 
drian Laurel, with the Fruit growing on the Tops 
of the Branches. + 


Sabina folio tamariſci Dioſcoridis. C. B. P. 
The Savin. avd1 , 
Sabina folio cypreſſi. C. B. P. The cypreſs 
leav d Savin. 
Senecio Virginianus arboreſcens, atriplicis 


folio. Par. Bat. The Ground(chtree, 


Thymelza laurifolia ſempervirens, ſeu lau- 

reola mas. Inſt. R. H. The Spurge-laurel. 
Thymelæa Alpina linifolia humilior, flore 

purpureo odoratiſſimo. Inſt. R. H. The 
Cneorum of Matthiolus. 

Tinus prior. Cluſ. Hiſt. The Baftard 
ſhining-leav'd Lauruſtinus. 

Tinus alter. Cluſ. Hiſt. The rough-l:av'd 
Lauruſtinus. 

Tinus tertius. Cluſ. Hiſt. The ſinall av d 
Lauruſtinus. 

Tinus _= Clufii, folio atroviridi ſplen- 
dente. ſhining-kav'd Lauruſtinus. 


Vermicularis frutex major. Ger. Emac. 
The ſtone Crop-tree.. = 
Vitis Idza ſempervirens, fructu rubro. J. B. 

Red N borts, or Whortle-berries. 

Vitis Idza Caroliniana, foliis ſubrotundis 
hirſutis ex adverſo naſcentibus, floribus mini- 
mis herbaceis, fructu parvo rubello. K. 
Peter- wort Shrub, vulgo. 

Uva Urli. Cluf. Hiſt. Spaniſh red Vun: 
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Snnuzs, with variegated Leaves. 


Laternus aurea, ſeu foliis ex luteo vari- 

egatis. H. R. Par. The blotch'd Ala- 
ternus, commonly called blotck'd Phillyrea. 

Alaternus argentea, ſeu foliis ex albo vari- 


egatis. H. R. Par. The ſilver-blotch'd Ala- 


ternus. 

Alaternus foliis anguſtioribus & profundius 

ſerratis, limbis argenteis. The ſiluer- dg d 

narrow-leav'd Alaternus. | 
Alaternus foliis anguſtioribus & profundius 


ſerratis, limbis aureis. 7 he gold-edged Ala- 


FErmus. | 

Agquifolium foliis ex albo variegatis, H. L. 

The fil ver- trip d Holly. | 
Aquifolium foliis ex luteo variegatis. H. R. 


Par. 7 he yellow-blotch'd Holly. 


Aquifolium echinara folii ſuperficie, foliis 
ex luteo variegatis. The hedge- bog Holly, with 
yellow trip d Leaves. | | 


Aquifolium echinatà folii ſuperficie, foliis ex 


albo variegatis. The fitver-ſtrip'd bedge-bog 


Holly. 
Anoifolium foliis longioribus, limbis & ſpi 
nis ex unico tantum latere per totum argenteo 
pictis Pluk. Broderick -s Holy, vulgo. 
Aquiſolium foliis ſubrotundis, limbis & 
ſpinis utrinque A aquifolium elegans. 
D. Doct. Eales. Pluk. Alm. Eales's Holly. 
Aquifolium foliis oblongis lucidis, ſpinis & 


| limbis argenteis. Sir Thomas Franklin's Holly. 


Aquifolium foliis ſubrotundis, limbis argen- 
teis, ſpinulis & marginalibus purpuraſcentibus. 
Bridgman's Holly. — 

Aquifolium foliis oblongis, ſpinis & limbis 
flaveſcentibus. Longſtaff s beft Holly. 

Aquifolium foliis & ſpinis majoribus, limbis 


flaveſcentibus. Fine Phyllis. 


Aquifolium foliis minoribus, ſpinis & limbis 
argenteis. Painted Lady-bolly. 

Aquifolium foliis anguſtioribus, ſpinis & 
limbis fla veſcentibus. Fuller's Cream-bolly. 

Aqui folium foliis oblongis, ex luteo & aureo 
elegantiſſimè variegato. 7 be milk-maid Holly. 

- Aquifolium foliis oblongis viridibus, macu- 
lis argenteis notatis. Capel's Mottled Holly. 

Aquifolium foliis latiſſimis, ſpinis & limbis 
flaveſcentibus. Glory of the Eaf Holly. 

Aquifolium foliis oblongis, ſpinis majoribus, 
foliis ex aureo variegatis. Glory of the Weſt 
Holly, 

Aquifolium foliis oblongis, ſpinis & limbis 
argenteis, The Hertfordſhire white Holly. 

Aquifolium foliis longioribus, ſpinis & lim- 
bis argenteis. 7 be Union Holly. 

Aquifolium foliis parvis, interdum vix ſpi- 
noſis, limbis foliorum argentatis. Whitmill's 
Holly. | SES: 

Vor. II. 


Buxus foliis ex luteo vari tis. H. R Par. 
The yellou-ſtrip d 1 5+ rut us 

Buxus major, foliis per limbum aureis. H. R. 
Par. The gold-edged Box- tree. 117 
Buxus major, foliis per limbum argenteis. 
The filver-edged Box · tree. 


% 


Hedera communis minor, foliis ex albo & 
viridi variegatis. The filver-ftrip'd Foy. 
Hedera communis minor, foliis ex aureo 
variegatis. The yellow-ftrip'd Foy. 


Lauroceraſus foliis ex luteo variegatis. The 
yellow-ſtrip'd Laurel. 
Lauroceraſus foliis ex albo variegatis. | The 
white-ftrip'd Laurel. 


Phillyrea latifolia lævis, ſollis ex Iuteo vari- 
egatis. The true Phillyrea, with yellow-ſtrip'd 
Leaves. 


Roſmarinus anguſtiore folio, argenteus. H. R. 
Par. The ſilver Roſemary. WP 

Roſmarinus ſtriatus ſive aureus. Park. 
Theat. The gold. ſtrip d Roſemary. 


Sabina folio variegato. The ſtrip d Savin. 


Taxus foliis variegatis. The trip d Nu. 

Thuya Theophraſti, foliis eleganter vari- 
egatis. The ſtrip'd Arbor Vite. ALY 

Thymelæa lauri folio, ſempervirens, foliis 
ex luteo variegatis. The ſtrip d Spurge Laurel. 
Tinus prior Cluſii, foliis ex albo variegatis. 
The ſtrip d. ſbining- leau d Lauruſtinus. 

Tinus ſecundus Cluſii, foliis ex luteo vari- 
egatis. The trip d rough-leav'd Lauruſtinus. 


Shall next add a Liſt of ſuch ever- green 

Shrubs as will thrive in the open Air in 
England, provided they are planted in a warm 
Situation, * on a dry Soil; but as theſe are 
ſometimes deſtroyed by very ſharp Winters, 
ſo they are not proper to intermix with the 
before- mentioned Sorts; becauſe if theſe ſhould 
be deſtroyed after having grown ſix or eight 


- Years, it will occaſion ſuch Chaſms in the 


Plantation, as would render it very unſightly. 
Therefore the better Way is to range theſe in 
» & Þ + Wk Clumps, 
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Clumpa, in ſome warm Situations, where 1 
may continue ſeveral Years, and make a - 
ſome Appearance ; -and af they ſhould be de- 
ſtroyed, they may ſoon be repaired again, 
where there are ſome Plants of each Kind pre- 
ſerved in Shelter. | 


Abſinthium arboreſcens. Lob. Icon, The 
Wor mwood-tree. 
Alaternoides Africana, erice foliis, floribus 
albicantibus & muſcoſis. H. Amſt. The Afri- 
can Alaternoides. . 

Althea fruteſcens, folio acuto, parvo flore. 
C. B. P. Shrubby Marſh-mallow, with a pointed 
Leaf, and ſmall Flower. 

Althea fruteſcens Luſitanica, folio ampliore, 
minus incano. Inſt, R. H. Portugal by 
Marſh-mallow, with a larger and leſs boary 


Leaf. 
— * fruteſcens, folio bryoniæ. C. B. P. 
Shrubby Marſh-mallow, with a Bryony-leaf. 
Althæa fruteſcens Luſitanica, folio rotun- 
diori undulato, Inſt. R. H. Portugal ſhrubby 
Marſb-mallow, with a rounder waved Leaf. 
Alchæa maritima arborea Gallica, Inſt. 
R. H. The Mallow-tree. | 


Anagyris vera fœtida. J. B. The ſtinking - 


Bean-trefoil. 

Anonis purpurea verna, ſeu præcox, per- 
ennis fruteſcens, flore rubro amplo. Mor. Hift. 
Shrubby vernal Reſt-barrow, with a large red 
Flower. 

Atriplex latifolia, five halimus fruticoſus 
latifolius. Mor. H. The Sea Purſtain-tree. 


. Barba Jovis pulchrè lucens. J. B. The 
Silwer-buſb. 


Ciſtus mas major, folio rotundiore. J. B. 
Greater male Ciftus, or Rock-roſe, with a rounder 
Leaf. 

Cass mas, folio breviore. C. B. P. Rock- 
roſe, with a ſhorter Leaf. 

Ciſtus mas Luſitanica, folio ampliſſimo 
incano. Inſt. R. H. Portugal Rock-roſe, with 
a larger hoary Leaf. 

Ciftus mas, folio oblongo incano. C. B. P. 
Rock- roſe, with an oblong hoary Leaf. 

Ciſtus mas, foliis undulatis & criſpis. Inſt. 
Rock-roſe with waved and curled Leaves. 

Ciſtus ladanifera Monſpelienſium. C. B. P. 
| Narrow-leav'd Gum Ciſtus of Montpelier. 


* 


Ciſtus ladanifera Cretica, flore 
Tourn, Cor. The true Gum Ciftus # tug 
Ciſtus ladanifera, latiore folio acuminato 
= majore albo. The broad-leav'd Cum 
Ciftus. 
Colutea Æthiopica, flore 


heenicio, folio 


The 


barbæ Jovis. Breyn. Cent. ſcarlet flower. 
ing Colutea. 

Coronilla maritima, glauco folio. Inſt. R. H. 
Jointed podded Colutea. 


Cytiſus hirſutus. J. B. Hairy Cytiſus, 


Dorycnium Monſpelienſium. Lob. Icon. 
Shrub Trefoil of Montpelier. 


a „ 


Jaſminoides Africanum, jaſmini aculeati ſo- 
liis & facie, Raii. African Baſtard Faſmine. 


Medicago trifolia fruteſcens incana. Inſt. 
R. H. Hoary Moon-trefoil, or Cytiſus. 

Melianthus Africanus. H. L. The Honey- 
tree. 

Melianthus Africanus minor fœtidus. Com. 
Rar. Smaller ſtinking Honey-tree. 


Phlomis fruticoſa, falvie folio latiore & ro- 
tundiore. Inſt. R. H. The broad-leav'd Je- 
ruſalem Sage-tree. © 

Phlomis fruticoſa, ſalviæ folio longiore & 
anguſtiore. Inſt. R. H. Narrow-leav'd Tree- 


ſage. 


Phlomis fruticoſa humilis latifolia candi- 
diſſima, floribus luteis. Rand. Dwarf Sage- 
tree, with very broad woolly Leaves, and yellow 


Flowers, Fas 


Siliqua edulis. C. B. P. The Carob, or K. 
Fobn's-bread, 


Teucrium Hiſpanicum, latiore folio. Inſt. 
R. H. Broad-leav'd Spaniſh Tree-germander. 

Teucrium multis. J. B. Common Tree-ger- 
mander. . 

Teucrium Bzticum. Cluſ. Hiſp. Spaniſh 
Tree-germander. | 

Trifolium bitumen redolens. C. B. P. Stink- 
ing ſhrub Trefoil. 

Trifolium bituminoſum arboreum, anguſti- 
folium ac ſempervirens. H. Cath. Narrow- 
leav'd Tree-trefoil of a bituminous Scent. 


* 


Js 
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A CATALOGUE of HARD Daas nns 


FlOWERING PLAN Ts, which will thrive in Common Borders without any 
Covering ; and are not of too large Growth to be admitted into the Flower- 
Garden, nor are ſubject to ſpread by their Roots, and do not require to be 


talen up every Year. 


A Conitum lycoctonum luteum. C. B. P. 
Tellow Walfchane or Mon & ſbood. 

Aconitum ſalutiferum ſeu anthora. C. B. P. 
Wholſome Monk ſhood. 

Aconitum Pyrenaicum, ampliore folio tenu- 
ius laciniato. Inſt. R. Pyrenean Monk ſbood, 
with a larger Leaf finely {agged- 

Aconitum coma inflexa, foliis anguſtioribus. 
C. B. P. Narrow-leavd Monkſhood, with a 
bending Spike. | 

Aconitum violaceum, ſeu napellus 2. C. B. P. 
Violet-colour'd Monkſhood. 

Adonis hellebori radice, buphthalmi flore. 
H. L. Perennial Adonis, with a large yellow 
Flower. | 

Anonis Caroliniana perennis non ſpinoſa, 
foliorum marginibus integris, floribus in thyrſo 
candidis. Martyn, Cent. Perennial Reſt-har- 
row of Carolina, with white Flowers growing 
in Spikes. 

Apocynum erectum Canadenſe anguſtifo- 
lium. Par. Bat. Upright Canada Dogsbane, 
with a narrow Leaf. 

Aquilegia hortenſis multiplex, flore magno 
cœruleo. C. B. P. Double Garden Columbine, 
with a large blue Flower. 

Aquilegia hortenſis multiplex, flore magno 
violaceo. C. B. P. Double Garden Columbine, 
with a large violet Flower. 


Aquilegia hortenſis multiplex, flore magno 


ſaturatè rubente. C. B. P. Double Garden 
Columbine, with a large deep-red Flower. 

Aquilegia hortenſis multiplex, flore magno 
variegato. C. B. P. Double Garden Columbine, 
with d large variegated Flower. | 

Aquilegia flore roſeo multiplici The 
double roſe Columbine. 

Aquilegia ſtellata, flore pleno purpureo. 
T be double ſtarry Columbine, with a purple 
Fluwer. 

Aſphodelus albus ramoſus mas. C. B. P. 
Great white branching King ſpear. | 

Aſphodelus albus ramoſus minor, ſeu ra- 
moſus alter. H.R. Par. Small white branch- 
ing King ſpear. | t 

Aſphodelus albus non ramoſus. C. B. P. 
White unbranch'd King (ſoar. 2 

Aſter Atticus cœruſeus vulgaris. C. B. P. Ita- 
lian Starwort. - a 2 


— 


1 


Aſter tripolii flore. C. B. P. Farwort 
with a Flower like Nipolium. 

Aſter Virginianus pyramidatus, hy ſſopĩ fo- 
liis aſperis, calycis ſquamulis foliaceis. Rand: 
Late-flowering Virginia Starwort, with narrow 
Leaves, and Tres blue Flowers. 

After Novæ Angliz, linariæ folio, chame- - 
meli floribus. Par. Bat. New-England narrow- 
teav'd Starwort, with chamomile Flowers. 

Aſteroides Alpina, falicis folio. Cor. Inſt. 
Alpine Baſtard Starwort, with a Willow-leaf. 


Buphthalmum tanaceti minoris foliis. C. B. P. 
Tellow Ox-eye, with Tanſey- lea ves. 
Buphthalmum orientale, tanaceti minoris 
folio, flore luteo ampliſſimo. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaſtern Ox-eye, with a larger yellow Flower. 
Buphthalmum orientale, tanaceti minoris 
folio incano, flore ſulphureo ampliſſimo. Boerh. 
Eaftern Ox- eye, with a boary Tanſey-leaf, and 
a large brimſtone- colour d Flower, | 
Buphthalmum orientale, tanaceti minoris 


folio, flore albo ampliſſimo. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern 


Ox-eye, with a large white Flower. 


\ 


Campanula pyramidata altiſſima. Inſt. R. H. 
The talleſt pyramidal Bell-flower. | 
Campanula perſicæ folio. Cluſ. Hiſt. The 
peach-leav'd Bell-flower. 
Campanula perſicæ folio, flore albo. H. Eyſt. 
T be white peach-leav'd Bell-flower. 
Campanula perſicæ folio, flore pleno cœruleo. 
Inſt. R. H. The peach-leav'd Bell flower, 
with a double blue Flower. * 
Campanula perſicæ folio, flore albo pleno. 
Inſt. R. H. The peach-leav'd Bellflower, 
with a double white Flower. SIR 
Cardamine pratenſis, magno. flor bleno. 
Inſt. R. H. Double Ladyſmock. 
Clematitis cœrulea erecta. C. B. P. Upright 
blue Virgins-bower. <q F 
Clematitis ſive flammula ſurrecta alba. C. 
B. P. Upright white Virgins- homer. 
Clematitis Hiſpanica ſSreeQta, altera & hu- 
milior, flore albicante. H. R. Par. Upright 
dwarf Spaniſh Virgins-bower, with a white 
Flower. e ae 
7 7 POE Cyanus 


— — — —— — — — — — — - = 
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Cyanus anguſtiore folio & 


H. R. Par. Narro - leaud perennial Blue- 
bottle. | 
Cyclamen hedere folio. C. B. P. The 
common Sow-bread. — 
Cyclamen hederæ folio, flore albo. 7 be 
Sow-bread with white Flowers. 


Digitalis latifolia, flore ſerrugineo. H. R. 
Par. Broad-leav'd iron coloured Fox-glove. 
Digitalis anguſtifolia, flore ferrugineo. C. B. 
Par. Narrow-leav'd iron-colour d Fox-glove. 


majori. Inſt. R. H. Virginian Spiderwort, 
with a larger blue Flower. 

Ephemerum Virginianum, flore purpureo 
majori. Inſt. R. H. Virginian Spiderwort, 
with a larger purple Flower. 

Ephemerum Virginianum, flore albo majori. 
Inſt . R. H. Virginian Spiderwort, with a 
larger white Flower. | 

Eryngium montanum amethyſtinum. C. B. P. 
Alpine Sea-bolly, with an amethyſt Flower. 

Eryngium Alpinum amethyſtinum, capitulo 
majore palleſcente. Inſt, R. H. Alpine Sea- 
bolly, with « larger and paler Head. 


Fraxinella. Cluſ. Hiſt. White Dittany. 
Fraxinella purpurea major multiflora. H. 

R. Par. Greater white Dittany, with many 
purple Flowers. 

. Fraxinella minor purpurea Belgarum. H. R. 
Par. Smaller white Dittany of the Dutch, 
with purple Flowers. | 

Fraxinella niveo flore. Cluſ. Hiſt. H#/bite 
Dittany with a ſnow Flower. 

Fumaria ſempervirens & florens, flore albo. 
Flor. Ever-green Fumitory, with a white 
Flower | 


Fumaria lutea. C. B. P. Telow Fumitory. 

Pumaria bulboſa, radice cavà, major. C. B. P. 
The greater Hollow-root. 

Fumaria bulboſa, radice non cava, major. 
C. B. P. Greater bulbous rooted Fumitory. 


' - Gentiana major lutea. C. B. P. The great 
yellow Gentian. © 

Gentiana Alpina, magno flore. J. B. The 
Gentianella. 

Gentiana aſclepiadis folio. C. B. P. Gen- 
tian with a ſwallow-wort Leaf. 

Gentiana paluſtris anguſtifolia. C. B. P. 
Narrow-leav'd marſh Gentian. 

Gentiana pratenſis, flore lanuginoſo. C. B. P. 
Meadow Gent ian, with a woolly Flower. 


Geranium batrachoides, Gratia Dei Germa- 


norum. C. B. P. Cranesbill with a Crowſoot- 
leaf. 
, _ ſanguineum, maximo flore. C. B. 


P. The bloody Cranesbill. 
Geranium hæmatodes Lancaſtrienſe, flore 


eleganter ſtriato. Raii Hiſt. 7 be Lancaſter - 


Cranesbill, with a ſtrip d Flower. 
Geranium nodoſum. Knotty Cranesbill. 


longiore, Belgicus. 


+ Geranium orientale columbinum, flore ma- 


ximo, aſphodeli radice. Cor. Inſt. Rafer, 
doves-foot Cranesbill, with a large Flower, and 
an aſpbodel Root. . 
Geranium Alpinum, coriandri folio, longius 
radicatum, flore purpureo maximo. Michel. 
Alpine Cranesbill, with a Coriander-leaf, a lo 
Root, and a large purple Flower. | 8 
Geranium Romanum verſicolor, ſive ſtria- 
tum. Park. Parad. The” Roman Cranesbill, 


with a ftirip'd Flower.” 


Geum folio ſubrotundo, majori piſtillo 1 
rubro. Inſt. R. H. London Pride. 
Geum folio ſubrotundo minori, piſtillo floris 


W | . rubro. Inſt. R. H. Smaller London Pride. 
Ephemerum Virginianum, flore cceruleo 


Geum rotundifolium majus, Inſt, R. H. 
Great round-leav'd London Pride. 


Hedyſarum triphyllum Canadenſe. Cornut. 
Tbree- leau d Canada French Honeyſuckle. 

Heleniaſtrum folio longiore & anguſtiore. 
Vaill. Baſtard Elecampane, with a longer 
and narrower way | 

Heleniaſtrum folio breviore & latiore. Vaill. 
9 Elecampane, with a ſborter and broader 

af. 

Helenium ciſti folio, non crenato, magno 
flore. Vaill. Tell Starwort, with 4 larg 
Flower. | 

Helleborus niger flore albo, etiam interdum 
valde rubente. J. B. The Chriſtmas Roſe, or 
true black Hellebore. 

Helleborus niger, anguſtioribus foliis. Inſt. 
R.H. Narrow-leav'd black Hellebore, | 

Helleborus niger trifoliatus. Hort, Farn. 
Tbree-leav'd black Hellebore. 

Helleborus niger, ranunculi folio, flore glo- 
boſo majore. Inſt. R. H. The yellow Globe- 
flower, or Lockergowlans. 

Hepatica trifolia, cœruleo flore. Cluſ H. 
The ſingle blue Hepatica. | 

Hepatica trifolia, cœruleo flore pleno. Cluſ. 
H. The double blue Hepatica. | 

Hepatica trifolia, rubro flore. Cluſ. Hiſt. 
The ſingle peach-colour'd Hepatica, 

Hepatica trifolia, flore rubro pleno. Boerh. 
Ind. The double peach-colour'd Hepatica. 

Hepatica trifolia, flore albo ſimplici. Boerh. 
Ind, The ſingle white Hepatica, 

HermodaCtylus folio quadrangulo. Tourn. 
Cor. The Snakeſhead Iris, vulgò. 

Heſperis flore purpureo pleno. H. R. Par. 
The double purple Rocket. 

Heſperis flore albo pleno. H. R Par. The 
double white Rocket. 


Iris vulgaris violacea, ſive purpurea ſylveſtris. 
J. B. The common blue Iris, or Flower-de-luce. 

Iris hortenſis latifolia. C. B. P. Broad-leav'd 
garden Flower-de-luce. 

Iris hortenſis alba Germanica. C. B. P. De 
garden white Flower-de-luce. 

Iris alba Florentina. C. B. P. The white 
Florentine Iris. | 

Iris Sufiana, flore maximo, ex albo nigri- 
cante. C. B. P. The Calcedonian Iris, or 
Flower-de-Iuce. 


Iris 


rn. 
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Iris Dalmatica major. C. B. P. The great 
Dalmatian Flower-de-Iuce, _ * 

Iris latifolia Pannonica, colore multiplici. 
C. B. P. The Hungarian Hower- de- luce. 

Iris anguſtifolia maritima major. C. B. P. 
Great narrow-leav d Sea-iris. | 

Iris anguſtifolia maritima minor. C. B. P. 
Smaller narrow-leav'd Sea-iris. - 

Iris anguſtifolia hortenſis verſicolor, C. B. 
p. Narrow-leav'd Garden-iris, with a ftrif'd 
Flower. 

Iris anguſtifolia prunum redolens minor. 
C. B. P. Small natrow-leavd Iris, ſmelling 
like Plums. 2 | : 

Iris Americana verſicolor, ſtylo non crenato. 
Hort. Elth. Strip'd American Iris, with an 
intire Style. N 

Iris Americana verſicolor, ſtylo crenatb. 
Hort. Elth. Srip'd American Iris, with a 
notch'd Style. g 

Iris humilis minor, flore purpureso. Inſt. 
R. H. The dwarf Iris. 

Iris Aſiatica coerulea polyanthos. C. B. P. 
Blue Aſiatic Iris, with many Flowers. 

Iris peregrina ſubrubens inodora. C. B. P. 
Reddiſh foreign Iris without Scent. | 

Iris peregrina, odore oxyacanthæ. C. B. P. 
Foreign Iris, ſmelling like white Thorn. 

Iris Dalmatica minor. C. B. P. Small 
Dalmatian Iris. 4 75 

Iris Byzantina purpuro-cœrulea. C. B. P. 
Purple blue Flower: de- luce of Conſtantinople. 

Iris latifolia Germanica ochroleucos. C. B. P. 
Broad-leav'd German Iris, with a whitiſh yellow 
Flower. 

Iris latifolia humilior verſicolor. C. B. P. 
Dwarf ſtrip'd Flower-de-luce, 


. 


Lilio-aſphodelus luteus. Par. The yellow 
Day-lily. | 


Lilio-narcifſus luteus autumnalis major. Inſt. 


R H. The larger yellow autumnal Narciſſus. 
Lilio- narciſſus luteus autumnalis minor. Inſt. 
R. H. 7 he ſmaller yellow autumnal Narciſſus. 
Lilio-hyacinthus vulgaris, flore cœruleo. 
Inſt. R. H. The common blue Lily-byacinth. 


Lilio-hyacinthus vulgaris, flore niveo. Inſt. 
X. e common white Lily-byatinth. 


Lilio-hyacinthus vulgaris, flore rubello. Inſt. 
R. H. Common Lily hyacinth, with a reddiſh 
Flower. 

Lychnis hirſuta, flore coccineo; major. C. B. P. 
The ſingle ſearlet Lychuis. 

Lyctinis Chalcedonica, flore pleno miniato, 
ſeu aurantiaco. Mor, The double ſcarlet 
Lychnis. | 8 | 

Lychnis coronaria ſativa multiplex. C B. P. 
The double roſe Campion. | 

Lychnis alba multiplex. C. B. P. The double 
white Batchelor 5-button. | 

Lychnis purpurea multiplex. C. B. P. The 
double purple Batchelors-button. 

Lychnis pratenſis, flore laciniato pleno 


_ ampliore purpureo. Inſt. R. H. The double 


ragged Robin. | 
Lychnidea Virginiana, holoſtii ampliore 
oy ——_— umbellatis purpureis. Act. Phil, 
C. II. „ 


The Virginian Lychnidea, with purple Flewerk 


growing in au Umbel. 


_. Lychnidea Caroliniana, floribus quaſi, um- 
bellatim diſpoſitis, foliis ludidis craſſis acutis. 
Martyn. 7 he Carolina Lychnidea. 
Luyſimachia ſpicata, flore albo, ſalicis folio, 
Inſt. R. H. Spiked Looſerife, with white 
Hlowers, and a Willow-leaf. 
e | 
Moly latifolium liliforum. C. B. P. Broad- 
kav'd Moly of Theophraſtus. 
Moly latifolium Indicum. C. B. P. Broad- 
leav'd Indian Moly. 
Moly latifolium Hiſpanicum, C. B. P. 
Broad-leav'd Spaniſh Moly. | 
Moly latifolium, flavo flore. Cluſ. App. 
T he broad-leav'd yellow Moly. 
Moly anguſtifolium umbellatum. C. B. P: 
Homer's Moly. | 2 
Moly anguſtifolium, foliis reflexis. C. B. P. 
T7 he ſerpent Moly. : 
Moly moſchatum, capillaceo folio. C. B. P. 
The ſtweet Moly of Montpelier. 5 
Moly narciſſinis foliis i. Cluſii Hiſt. J 
with -Daffodil-leaves. 
Moly narciſſinis foliis, altera ſpecies Cluſ. 
Hiſt. Another Moly, with Daffodil- leaves. 


Narciſſo-leucoium trifolium majus. Inſt. R. 
H. be great early nowadrop. 

Narciſſo- leucoĩum flore patulo. Inſt. R. H. 
Snowdrop with an open Flower. 

Narciſſo - leucoium pratenſe multiflorum. 
Inſt. R. H. Many-flawer'd meadow Suoudrop. 


Obeliſcotheca integriſolia, radio aureo, um- 
bone atro-rubente. Hort. Elth. he dwarf 
Virginia Sunflower, vulgo. 

Omphalodes pumila verna, ſymphyti folio, 
= Dwarf ſpring Navelwoit, with a Comfrey- 
leaf. | | 
Ornithogalum anguſtifolium majus, floribus 
ex albo vireſcentibus. C. B. P. Great yarrow- 
Rav'd Star of Bethlehem, with a green!/ſh white 
Flower. . 2 —— 

Ornithogalum majus ſpicatum album. C. B. 
P. The great white Star of Bethlehem. 

Ornithogalum latifolium maximum. C. B. P. 
The greateſt broad-leav'd Star of Bethlehem. 

Ornithogalum medium umbellatum anguſti- 
folium. C. B. P. The middle narrow-leav'd 
umbellated Star of Bethlehem. 

Ornithogalum luteum. C. B. P. The yellow 
Star of Bethlehem. 

Ornithogalum anguſtifolium ſpicatum ma- 
ximum C. B. P. The ſpiked Stat of Bethlehem, 
with narrow Leaves. | , 

Ornithogalum ſpicatum, ſeu comoſum, flore 
lacteo. C. B. P. Spiked or branched” Star of 
Bethlehem, with a white Flower. 


Ornithogalum luteum, magno flore. C. B. P. 


Tellou Star of Bethlehem, with a large Flower. 
Ornithogalum umbellatum maximum. C. B. 
P. The Star Flower of Alexandria, 


Joy y- Orobus 


A D PFE N D A. 


Orobus Venetus, Cluſ. Hiſt. The Venetian 


ach. Tod 
Orobus ſylvaticus, foliis viciz. C. B. P. The 
Everlaſting-tare, vulgo. 


Pzonia folio nigricante ſplendido, quæ mas. 
C. B. P. The male Piony. 


Pæonia ſœmina, flore pheno rubro majore. 


C. B. P. Female Piony, with a large red double 


Peœonia flore pleno rubro minore. C. B. P. 
Smaller double red Piony. 

Pæonia fœmina, flore albo pleno majore. 
C. B. P. The larger double white Piony. 

Pancratium maritimum, floribus albis. The 

Sea-daffodil, vulgò. 

Pancratium floribus rubris. Lob. The Red- 
ſea-· daffodil. 

Papaver orientale hirſutiſſimum, magno flore. 
Tourn. Cor. Great hairy eaſtern Perennial 
Poppy. 1 L | 
Plhalangium parvo flore, ramoſum. C. B. P. 

Branching Spiderwort, with a ſmall Flower. 

Phalangium parvo flore, non ramoſum. 
C. B. P. Unbranched Spiderwort, with a ſmall 
Flower, 

Polemonium vulgare cœruleum. Inſt. R. H. 
Blue Greek Valerian. us 

Polemonium vulgare album. Inſt. R. H. 
White Greek Valerian. " . 

Populago flore pleno. Inſt. R. H. The 
double marſh Marygold. aa 

Primula veris flore pleno. Hor. Eyſt. The 
double Primroſe. | g | 

Primula veris flore rubro pleno. T he double 
red Primroſe. | | 

Ptarmica vulgaris, pleno flore. Cluf. Hiſt. 
. The double Sneezwort. | | 

Pulſatilla folio craſſiore, & majore flore. C. 
B. P. The larger Paſque-flower. 

Pulſatilla flore minore nigricante. C. B. P. 
The ſmaller Paſque-flower. | 

Pulſatilla flore albo. C. B. P. The white 
Paſque- flower. | 

Pulſatilla flore violaceo duplici fimbriato. 
H. R. Par. The Paſque-flower, with a double 
wviolet-friuged Flower. 


Ranunculus radice tuberosa, flore pleno & 

prolifero. C. B. P. Toe double childing Crow- 
bool. 

ſ Ranunculus montanus, aconiti folio, albo 
flore minore. C. B. P. The mountain Crow- 
foot, with a ſmall white Flower. 

Ranunculus folio aconiti, flore albo multi- 
plici. C. B. P. The double white mountain 
Crowfoot. 


Ranunculus hortenſis erectus, flore pleno. 


C. B. P. The double upright garden Crowfoot. 
Ranunculus magnus hirſutus repens, flore 
pleno. J. B. The great hairy creeping Crow- 
foot, with a double Flower. 
Ruyſchiana flore cœruleo magno. Boerh. 
Ind. alt. Ruyſchiana with a large blue Flower. 


Saxifraga rotundifolia alba, flore pleno, 
Boerh. Ind. alt. The double Saxifrage. 


Saxi Alpina ericoides, flore coy 
Inſt. R. H.  Heatblike Sexifrage of the 10 
with a — _ a th 

Saxifraga ſedi folio anguſtiore { 
Fwy Narrow ſaw'd beaftleck-loan/s 22 
rage. 

Saxifraga ſedi folio, flore albo multiplic; 
Inft. R. H. Houſeleek-leav'd Saxifrage, wiz 
many white Flowers. 

Saxifraga foliis ſubrotundis ſerratis. Ing 
R. H. Saxifrage with roundiſb ſaw'd Leaves 

Scrophularia Hiſpanica, ſambuci folio gla- 
bro. Inſt. R. H. Spaniſh Figwort, with , 
ſmooth Elder-leaf. 

Scrophularia maxima Luſitanica, ſambuci 
folio lanuginoſo. Inſt. R. H. The largeſt por. 
tugal Figwort, with a woolly Elder-leaf. 


Thalictrum Alpinum, aquilegiæ foliis, flo- 
rum ſtaminibus purpuraſcentibus. Inſt. R. H. 
Feather d Columbine, with purple Chives. 

Thalitrum Alpinum majus, aquilegiæ foliis 
florum ſtaminibus albis, caule viridi. Inſt, R. H. 
Greater feather d Columbine, with white Chiues, 
and a green Stalk. | 

Thalictrum Canadenſe, caule purpuraſcente 
aquilegiz foliis, florum ſtaminibus albis. Int, 
R. H. Canada feather'd Columbine, with a pur- 
pliſh Stalk, and white Chives to the Flowers, | 


Valeriana rubra. C. B. P. Garden red Va- 
lerian. 


Valeriana rubra anguſtifolia. C. B, P. Nar- 
row-leav'd red Valerian. 

Valeriana marina latifolia, five major alba. 
Mor, Hiſt. Great white Valerian. 

_ Veratrum flore ſubviridi. Inſt. R. H. dit: 
Hellebore, with a green Flower. 

Veratrum flore atro-rubente. Inſt. R. H. 
White Hellebore, with a dark-red Flower. 

Veronica ſpicata Cambro- Britannica, bugulz 
ſubhirſuto folio. Raii Syn. Spiked Welſh 
Speedwell. > | 

Veronica erecta anguſtifolia. Park. Theat. 
Narrow-leav'd upright Speedwell. 

Veronica major latifolia erecta. Mor, Hiſt. 
Great broad-leav'd upright Speedwell. 

Veronica multicaulis Pannonica. Inſt. R. H. 
Hungarian Speedwell, with many Stalks. 

Veronica longifolia Virginiana altiſſima, fo- 
lis ternis profundis ſerratis caulem amplexan- 
tibus, ſpicà multiplici ccerulei. Royen.] The 
talleft long-leav'd Virginia Speedwell, with 
many Spikes of blue Flowers. 

Veronica Virginiana altiſſima, ſpici multi- 
plici, floribus candidis. Flor. Bat. Ta/lef 
Virginia Speedwell, with many Spikes of white 
Flowers. 5 

Virga aurea anguſtifolia, panicula ſpecioſa, 
Canadenſis. H. R. Par. Narrow-leav'd Ca- 
nada Golden -· rod, with a ſpecious Panicle. 

Virga aurea rugoſis foliis, Virginiana, pami- 
culi florum ampliſfimà. Pluk. Virginia Golden. 
rod, with rough Leaves, and an ample Panick of 
Flowers. | | 

Virga aurea Canadenſis, aſteriſci folio. Far. 
Bat. Canada Ceiden- rod, with an Afteriſcus- 
2 eee 

Virga 


Virga aurea Marylandica cæſia glabra. 


Yort. Elth. Smooth Maryland Golden-rod. 


| Virga aurea Americana ſerrata, floribus ad 
bliorum alas conglobatis. Breyn. Sawed Ame- 
ican Golden-rod, with Flowers growing in 
Juſters from the Wings of the Leaves. 

Virga aurea limonii folio, panicula uno verſu 
uſpoſità. H. R. Par. Golden-rod with a ſea- 
render Leaf, and the Flowers ranged on one 
ide of the Panicle. 

Virga aurea foliis anguſtis lævibus non ſer- 
atis, panicula ſpeciosd, floribus magnis. Boerh. 


Ind. Smooth narrow-leav'd Golden-rod, with 


t ſpecious Panicle of large Flowers. 

Virga aurea Americana hirſuta, radice odo- 
ata. Joncq. Hairy American Golden-rod, with 
t ſweet Root. | | 
 Ulmaria flore pleno. Jeſl. Meadow-ſweet 
with a double Flower. 


In this Catalogue I have only enumerated 
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ſuch particular Species of Plants, whoſe Flowers 
are elegant, therefore merit a Place in the 
Borders of the Flower- garden; and all thoſe 
Sorts which grow too ramping ſor the Flower- 
garden, and only merit a Place in large Wood» 
walks, will be inſerted in a ſeparate Catalogue. 
I have alſo omitted mentioning the ſeveral 
Species of common bulbous and tuberoſe- 
rooted Flowers, which are known to ev 


Perſon the leaſt acquainted with the Flower- 


garden, becauſe it would have ſwelled the Ca- 


_ talogue to too great a Bulk; ſo have only men- 


tioned ſuch Sorts as will thrive with very little 


Culture, neither requiring to be taken up every 


Year, as moſt of the bulbous-rooted Flowers 


| ſhould; nor to be laid down for an Increaſe, 


as the Pinks, Carnations, Ec. require. So that 
when the Borders are dug between theſe, 
there ſhould be Care taken not to injure their 
Roots, and they may remain three or four 
Years without tranſplanting. 


A CATALOGUE of ſuch Prants as will 
grow in great Shade under TREES in Woodwork 


or Wilderneſſes. 


FM Conitum pyramidale multiflorum. H.R. 
A Par. Common Monkſhood. 


Agrimonia officinarum. Inſt, R. H. Com- 


mon Agrimony. 55 
Anapodophyllon Canadenſe Morini. Inſt. 
R. H. May-apple or Duck foot. 
Androſæſum maximum fruteſcens. C. B. P. 
Tut ſan or Park- leaves. 

Anemonoides flore albo. Boerh. Ind. Mod 
Anemone with a white Flower. 
Anemonoides flore ex purpura rubente. 
Boerh. Ind. Hood Anemone with a purpliſh-red 
Flower. 

Anemonoides flore majore intenſiore cœ- 
ruleo. Boerh. Ind. Food Anemone with a 
larger deep blue Flower. © | 

Anemonoides flore albo pleno. Boerh. Ind. 
Wood Anemone with a double white Flower. 

, Aquilegia ſylveſtris. C. B. P. Wild Colum- 
ine. | 

Ariſtolochia clematitis rea. C. B. P. Up- 
right climbing Birthwort. 

Aſcyrum magno flore. C.B.P. Sir George 
Wheeler's Tutſan. 


Aſperula odorata, flore albo. C. B. P. H/ood- 


roof with a white Flower. 


Betonica purpurea. C. B. P. Common 
Betony. 


Betonica major Danica. Park. Theat. Great 
Daniſh Betony. 


— 


Bugloſſum latifolium ſempervirens. C. B. P. 
Broad - lead d ewer- green Bugloſs. 
Bugula. Dod. The Bugule. 


Campanula maxima, foliis latiſſimis, flore 
cœruleo. C. B. P. Great Throatwort or Bell- 


flower - 


Campanula vulgatior, foliis urticæ, vel major 
& aſperior. C. B. P. Common rough Bell- 
flower, with Nettle-leaves. 

Campanula rotundifolia. Ger. Round-leav'd 
Bell-flower. 

Caryophyllata vulgaris. C. B. P. Common 
Arens or Herb-bennet. 

Caryophyllata montana, flore luteo nutante. 
H.R. Par. Mountain Avens, with a yellow nod- 
ding Flower. 

Caryophyllata Alpina lutea. C. B. P. Tei- 
low Alpine Avens. | 

Chamenerion glabrum majus. Inſt. R. H. 
Greater ſmooth Looſeſtrife. | 

Chamenerion glabrum minus. Inſt, R. H. 
Leſſer ſmooth Looſeſtrife. 

Chameænerion anguſtifolium glabrum. Inſt, 
R. H. Narrow-leav'd ſmooth Looſeſtrife. 

Chelidonium majus vulgare. C. B. P. Com- 
mon Celandine. | 

Chelidonium majus, foliis quernis. C. B. P. 
Oak-leav'd Celandine. 


Chelone 


Chelone Acadienſis Act. R. Par. 

Chriſtophoriana vulgaris noſtras, racemoſa 
& ramoſa. Mor. Hiſt. Herb Chriſtopher. 
Circa Lutetiana. Lob. Icon, Inchanters 

Nightſhade: N 
Circæa minima. Col. The leaſt Inc banters 
N. btſbade. ; F Pr FIRE 
. .Cyanus montanus latifolius, vel verbaſculum 
cyanoides. C. B. P. Greater Blue bott le. 


N Dentaria pentaphyllos, foliis mollioribus. 
C. B. P. © Smooth five-leav'd YWothwort. 
Dentaria heptaphyllos baccifera. C. B. P. 


Berry- bearing oot hort, with ſeven Lea ves. 
Digitalis purpurea. J. B. Common purple 
Fux glove. y e 


Digitalis flore magno candido. J. B. bite 
Fox-:love. f 
Doronicum radice ſcorpii. C. B. P. Leo 
pards-bane. | 
Doronicum plantaginis folio. C. B. P. Plan- 
tain · laau d Leopards- bane. 

Doronicum plantaginis folio, alterum. C. 
B. P. Another plantain-leav'd Leopards- 
bane. 

Dracunculus polyphyllos. C. B. P. The 
Dragon. 


Elichryſum Americanum latifolium. Inſt. 
R. H. Common Everlaſting. 
hedra maritima major. Inſt. R. H. Shrubby 
Hor ſe-tail. 
Epimedium. Dod. Barren-wort. 


Galeopſis procerior ſœtida ſpicata. Inſt. R. 
H. Sinking Heage-nettle. 

Galeopſis five urtica iners, flore luteo. J. B. 
Tllow Dead-nettle. 

Geranium batrachoides montanum noſtras. 
Ger. Mountain Cranesbil/, with a Crowfoot- 
leaf. 

Geranium ſanguineum, maximo flore. C. 
B. P. Bhody Cranesb1ll. 

Geranium ph um ſive fuſcum, petalis re- 
flexis. Mor. Hiſt. Brown Cranesbill. 


Helleborine latifolia montana. C. B P. Com- 
mon baſtard Hellebore. | 

Helleborine altera, atro-rubente flore. C. 
B. P. Baftard Hellebore, with a dark-red 
Flower. _... 

Hellehorine flore albo. Ger. Baſtard Helle- 
bore with a white Flower, 

Heclleborinc latifolia, flore albo clauſo. Raii 
Syn. road leavd baftard Hellebore, with a 
white ci: [ed Flower, 

Helleborine foliis prelongis anguſtis acutis. 
Raii syn. Baſtard Hellcbore, with long nar- 
ro:w-printed Leaves 

Helleborine montana anguſtifolia purpu- 


ralcens. C. B P. Purple narrow-leav'd moun- 


tain baſtard Iſeliebore. | | 


Hel\eborus niger forridus. C. B. P. Bearsfoot 


or Hung black Heijevore.. 


A D D E N D A. 


Helleborus niger hortenſis, flore vi 
B. 3 5 Groen fewer > 8 Lellebore. 
 Helleborus, niger tuberoſus, ranunculi fan 
flore luteo. Inſt. R. H. Winter pur Who, 

Herba Paris. Dod. Herb True-leve 9. 
One. herr. RF, 

Hieracium minus, præmorſa radice. 
Theat. Long-rooted Hawkweed, _ ** 

Hieracium fruticoſum latifolium hirſutum 
C. B. P. Broad. lead bairy ſbrubby Hawk. 


ridi. C. 


Weed. | 


Hieracium fruticoſum latifolium glabrum 
Park. Theat. Smooth broad - leav'd. ſforubby 
Hawkweed. | | 


Hieracium fruticoſum anguſtif um majus 
C. B. P. Greater narrou- le aud ſorulby Hawk- 


Weed. 


Hieracium Sabaudum ahiſfimum, foliis latis 
bre vibus,  crebrius naſcentibus. Mor. Hiſt. 
Talleſt Savoy Hawkweed, with ſbert broad 
Leaves. 

Hieracium murorum, folio longiore diſſe, 
maculis lividis aſperio. Vaill. Long-lea/d 
ſpotted Hawkweed. 

. 1 Anglicus. Ger. Engliſh Hair. 
ells. 

Hyacinthus non ſcriptus, flore candido Dod. 
White Engliſh Hair- bells. 

Hyacinthus Anglicus, flore incarnato. Hort. 
Eyſt. Freſb-colour'd Engliſh Hairbells. 

Hypericum elegantiſſimum non ramoſum, 
folio lato. J. B. Elegant unbranched K. 
Tobn's-wort, with a broad Leaf. 

Hypericum minus erectum. C. B. P. The 


_ leaſt upright St. John s- wort. 


Hypericum villoſum erectum, caule rotundo. 


Inſt, R. H. Upright bairy St. Jobu wort with 
a round Stalk. 


Jacea nigra vulgaris laciniata. Park. Theat. 
Common black Knapweed, with jagged Leaves. 

Iris fœtidiſſima, teu xyris. Inſt. R. H. Stink- 
ing Gladwin, 


Leucanthemum vulgare. Inſt. R. H. Com- 
mon Ox-eye-daizy. 

Leucanthemum Alpinum majus, rigido fo- 
lio. Inſt. R. H. Greater /tiff Ox-eye-darzy of 
the Alps. | 

Leucanthemum radice repente, foliis latio- 
ribus ſerratis. Inſt. R. H. Ox-eye-darzy with 
a creeping Root, and broad ſaw'd Leaves. 

Lilio-aiphodelus puniceus. Park. Parad. 
Red Day-lily. 

Lilium purpuro-croceum majus. C. B. P. 
The Orange lily. 

Lilium purpuro-croceum minus, C. B. P. 
The ſmall Orange lily. 

Lilium bulbiſcran latifolium majus. C. B. P. 
The greater bulb-bearing fiery Lily. 

Lilium convallium album. C. B. P. The 
white Lily of the Valley. Ny: 

Lilium convallium latifolium. C. B. P. The 
broad-leav'd Lily of the Valley. 

Lilium convallium flore rubente. C. B. P. 
Lily of the Valley, wath a pale- red *. 

| ilium 


* 


Inſt. R. H. Sopewort. 


Lilium conyallium latifolium, flore pleno 
variegato. Didac. Inſt. R. H. Broad. leav d 
Ly of the Valley, with a double variegated 
Flower. ; 
| Lychnis ſylveſtris que ſaponaria, vulgo. 


Lychnis ſeu ſaporaria flore pleno. Inſt. R. 


H. Double Sopewort. 


Lyſimachia bifolia, flore globoſo luteo. 


C. B. P. Tiwc-leav'd Locſeſtrife, with a yellow. 
\ globular Flower. 


Melampyrum luteum latifolium. C. B. P. 

Broad-leav'd yellow Com-heat. 
| Melampyrum luteum anguſtifolium. C. B. P. 

Narrow-leav'd yellow Cow-wheat. 

Melampyrum par 0 oh coma. C. B. P. 

w-wheat with a purpli > 
by one — on C. N P. 
Tefticulated Dogs-mercury. | 

Mercurialis montana ſpicata. C. B. Spiked 
Dogs-mercu (+ ; 

Moſchartellina foliis fumariæ bulboſæ. J. B. 
Tuberous Moſc hatel. 


Narciſſus ſylveſtris pallidus, calyce luteo, 


C. B. P. Wild Daffodil, with a pale Flower, 
and yellow Cup. 


Narciſſus medio: luteus vulgaris. Park. Theat. 
N enges 

Narciſſus larifolius pallidus, calyce amplo 
aureo. C. B. P. Broad-leav'd pale Daffodil, 
with a large golden Cup. 

Narciſſus major totus luteus, calyce præ- 
longo. C. B. P. The yellow Spaniſh Dafodil, 
with a longer Cup. | 

Narciſſus multiplex, totus flavus. C. B. P. 
The double yellow Daffodil. 

Nummularia lutea major. C. B. P. Herb 
Two-pence. 


Onagra latifolia, Inſt. R. H. Broad-leav'd 
Tree-primroſe. 


Onagra latifolia, floribus amplis. Inft. R. 


H. &troad-kav'd Tree - primreſe, with large 
Flowers. = 

Onagra anguſtifolia. Inſt. R. H. MNarrow- 
leav'd Tree-primroſe. 


Onagra anguſtifolia, caule rubro, flore mi- 
nori, Inſt. R. H. Narrow-leav'd Tree-prim- 
roſe, with a red Stalk, and a ſmaller Flower. 

Ophris bifolia. C. B. P. Twyblade. 

Orchis morio mas, foliis maculatis. C. B. P. 
Common male Satyrion. 


Orobus ſylvaticus noſtras. Raii Syn. Wood 
Bitter-vetch. | 

Orobus purpureus ſylvaticus vernus. C. B. P. 
Spring purple-wood Bitter-vetch. 

Oxys flore alto, Inſt. R. H. Nood. ſorrel 
with 2 white Flower. © 

Oxys flore purpuraſcente. Inſt, R. H. 
Wood-ſorrel with a purpliſh Flower. 


Pervinca vulgaris latifolia, flore cœruleo. 
Inft, R. H. Broad- leavd Perywinkle, with 
a blue Flower. N | 

Vor, II. 
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Pervinca vulgaris latifolia, flore albq, Inſt. 
R. H. Broad-leav'd Perywinkle, with a white 
Flower . 75 | Fs 

Pervinca vulgaris anguſtifolia, flore cœruleo. 
Inſt. R. H. Common narrouleav d Perywinkle, 
with a blue Flower. | 1 


Pervinca vulgaris anguſtifolia, flore albo. 


Inſt. R. H. Common narrou-leav d Perywinkle, 


with a white Flower. 
Pervinca vulgaris anguſtifolia, flore pleno 


ſaturatè pur pureo. Inſt. R. H. Common nar- 
one ny a Perywinklke, with a double purple 
lower. ' | 


Polygonatam latifolium vulgare, C. B. P. 
Common broad. lead d Solomon S-ſcal. 

Polygonatum hellebori albi folio, caule 
purpuraſcente. Rau Syn. Solomon's-ſeal with 
a white Hellebore-leaf, and a purpliſh Stalk. 

Primula veris vulgaris. Park. Theat. The 
common Primroſe. | 

Primula veris Conſtantinopolitana, flore 
albo. Inſt. R. H. The paper-white Primroſe, 
yulgo. | 

Primula veris flore pleno. Hort. Eyſt. The 
double Primroſe. 


Prarmica vulgaris, folio longo ſerrato, flore 
albo. J. B. Sneezwort. | 


Prarmica vulgaris, pleno flore. Cluſ. Hift. 
Double Sneezwort or Maudlin. 

Pyrola rotundifolia major. C. B. P. Great 
round- lead d Minter- green. 

Pyrola minor. Riv. Smaller Winter-green. 

Pyrola folio mucronato ſerrato. C. B. P. 
Winter-green with a pointed ſawed Leaf, 


Ranunculus nemoroſus dulcis ſecundus 
Tragi. Park. Theat. Sweet-wood Crowfort. 


Scabioſa folio integro glabro, flore cceruleo. 
Inſt. R. H. Wood Scabious, or Dewvils-bit. 
Scabioſa virgæ paſtoris folio. C. B. P. Sra- 
bious with a Tage llc | 1 
Scabioſa Alpina, foliis centaurii majoris. 
C. B. P. Alpine Scabious, with a greater Cen- 
taury-leaf. 
Scordium alterum, five ſalvia agreſtis. C. B. 
P. Wild Wood-ſage. 
Scrophularia nodoſa fœtida. C. B. P. Stink-. 
ing knobbed-rocted Figwort. 
Scrophularia ſcorodoniz folio, Mor. Hiſt. 
Figwort with a wood=ſage Lo . 
Scrophularia nemorenſis, folio urticæ rugoſo, 
flore atro-punicante. Hort. Cath. Wood 
Figwort with a rough Nettle-kaf, and a dark- 
red Flower. | | 
Senecio Jacobææ folio. Mor, H. R. Blæſ. 
Groundſel with a Ragwort-leaf. : 
Serratula, C. B. P. Saw-wort. | 
Serratula flore candido. C. B. P. Saw-wort 
with a white Flower. | 
Sium aromaticum, ſiſon officinarum. Inſt. 
R. H. Baſtard-hone Parſnip. 5 
Smilax unifolia humillima. Inſt. R. H. 
One-tlage. wa | „ 
Smilax aſpera, fructu rubente. C. B. P. 
Rough Binduced with "_ Berries. + 
Smilax aſpera, minus ſpinoſa, fructu nigro. 


C. B. P. Rough Bindweed, with black Berries. 
SLES: is 


Smilax | 
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Smilax viticulis aſperis, foliis Jongis anguſtis 
mucronatis lævibus, auriculis ad baſim rotun- 
dioribus. Pluk. Phyt. Rough-falk'd Bindweed, 
with long narrow ſmooth Leaves, having round 
Ears at their Baſe. 

Smilax foliis latis, in margine ſpinofis, Ca- 
roliniana, ſtipite leni quadrato. Pluk. Phyt. 
1 with broad Leaves from Ca- 
rolina. | 

Solanum 2 2338 C. B. P. 
Woody-night or Bitter-ſweet. 

"(leg ſeu dulcamara, flore 

— C. B. P. Nbodh- nig liſbade with a white 


Tamnus racemoſa, flore minore luteo-pal- 
leſcente. Inſt. R. H. The Male black Briony, 
with a ſmall yellowiſh Flower, 

Tamnus baccifera, flore majore albo. Inſt. 
R. H. The Femak or berry- bearing black Briony. 

Tanacetum vulgare luteum. C. B. P. Com- 
mon Tanſey. 

Tithymalus characias amygdaloides. C. B. P. 
Wood Spurge. | 

Tithymalus marinus, folio retuſo, 'Terraci- 
nenſis. Bar. Obſ. Sta-ſpurge with a broad 
blunt Leaf. 

Tithymalus foliis pini, forte Dioſcoridis 
pityuſa. C. B. P. Pine-leav'd Spurge. 

Tormentilla ſylveſtris. C. B. P. Tormentil. 


Valeriana ſylveſtris major montana. C. B. P. 
Wild mountain Valerian. | | 
Veronica mas ſupina & vulgatiſſima. C. B. P. 


Male Speedwell. 
ſylveſtris dicta. Raii 


Veronica chamædr 
Syn. Wild Germander or Speedwell. 


Vicia multiflora. C. B. P. Many-flower's 
Vetch. | 

Vicia ſylvatica multiflora maxima. Phyt 
Brit, The greateſt many-flower'd Mood. vercb. 
Viola Marria purpurea, flore fimplici odors. 
C. B. P. Common Violet. 3. 
. Viola Martia alba. C. B. P. he white . 
Violet. 

Viola Martia, obſoleto flore. Park. 7c: 
with a purpliſh Flower. 15 

Viola Martia major hirſuta inodora. Mor. 
Hiſt. Great hairy Violet without Scent. 

Viola Martia inodora ſylveſtris. C. B. p. 
Dog Violet. 

Virga aurea vulgaris. Park. Theat. 


Com- 
mon Golden-rod. 


In this Lift there are many Plants enume- 
rated, which are eſteemed common Weeds, 
having little Beauty either in their Leaves or 
Flowers, ſo would be by many Perſons re- 
Jetted. But as theſe are deſigned to grow 
in ſuch cloſe ſhady Places, where better Flants 
will not thrive, ſo they are not to be deſpiſed, 
ſince any thing green appears much better, 
than the Sight of the naked Ground under 
Trees; therefore it is I have mentioned them, 
As theſe are moſt of them to be found in 
the Woods in England, ſo from thence their 
Roots may be tranſplanted at Mchaelmas; and 
when they have once taken Root, they will 
ſpread and multiply exceedingly without any 

are; ſome by their creeping Roots, and 
others from their Seeds, which will ſcatter on 
the Ground. Moſt of theſe Plants will thrive 


better on a pretty ſtro r Soil, than in 
light rich Land. er 


4 CATALOGUE of ſuch Tarr FLOWERIN G 
PAN rs as will thrive under large Trees in open Groves, or on the Sides 


of Wilderneſs Walks, where they are not too cloſely ſhaded by the 


Trees. 


Canthus ſativus, vel mollis Virgilii. C. 
B. P. Garden Bearsbrecch. 
Acanthus aculeatus. C. B. P. The prickly 
Bearsbreec h. | 
Acanthus Luſitanicus, ampliſſimo folio lu- 
cido. Jeſſieu. Portugal Bearsbreech, with a 
large Dining Leaf. | 
canthus rarioribus & brevioribus aculeis 
mut itus. Inſt, R. H. Bearsbreech armed with 
er Prickles. 
Aconitum lycoctonum luteum. C. B. P. 
Yellow Wolf sbane. J f 
Aconitum Pyrenaicum, ampliore folio tenu- 
jus laciniato. Inft. R. H. Pyrenean Monks 


hood, with a larger Leaf finely jagged. 


Aconitum violaceum ſeu napellus ſecundus 
4 P. Violet- coloured Wolfsbane, or Monks- 

. hortenſis multiplex, flore magno 
coœruleo. C. B. P. Double garden Columbine, 
with a large blue Flower. 

Aquilegia hortenſis multiplex, flore magno 
variegato. C. B. P. Double garden Columbine, 
with a large variegated Flower. | 

Aſphodelus albus ramoſus mas. C. B. P. 
White branched Kingſpear. 

Aſphodelus albus ramoſus minor, ſeu ra- 
moſus alter. H. R. Par. Smaller branching 
white Kingſpear. | 


Aſpho- 


0 
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Aſphodelus albus non ramoſus. C. B. P. 
ite unbranched King ſpear. | 

i luteus None & radice. C. B. P. 

low Kingſpear. 
"after e Angliæ umbellatus, floribus 
dilute violaceis. H. L. New-England Srar- 
wort, with violet- coloured Flowers growing in an 

mbel. | 
Aſter Nove Angliæ latiſolius mag 
Aoribus ſaturatè violaceis. H. L. Broad-kav'd 
New-England Starwort, with dark violetrco- 
ure Flowers, growing in a Panicle. | 

Aſter Americanus latifolius, puniceis cau- 
libus. H. L. Broad-leav'd American Starwort, 
with red Sralks. | 

Aſter coeruleus ſerotinus fruticeſcens Tra- 
deſcanti. Raii Hiſt. Late Hue ſhrubby Starwort 
of Tradeſcant. \ 

Aſter Virginianus ſerotinus, parvo albente 
flore. Park. Late Virginia Starwort, with a 


ſmall white Flower. | 


After Americanus, belvideræ foliis, floribus 
ex cœruleo albicantibus, ſpicis prelongis, 
Pluk. Alm. American Starwort, with Summer 
Cypreſs Leaves, and long Spikes of  blueiſh-white 

lowers. 


Centaurium majus, folio in lacinias plures 


diviſo. C. B.P. Greater Centaury, with a Leaf 


divided into many Parts. 

Centaurium toliis cinaræ. Cornut. Greater 
Centaury, with Artichoke-leaves. | 

Centaurium Alpinum luteum. C. B. P. Yc- 
low Alpine Centaur. | 

Chamenerion latifolium vulgare. Inſt. R. 
H. The French Wilkw, vulgo, Fe. 

Chamænerion lati folium vulgare, flore albo. 

Inſt, R. H. The French Willow, with a white 
Flower. | 

Corona imperialis, flore pulchre rubente. 
Inſt. R. H. Crown Imperial, with a fine reddiſb 
Flower. 

Corona imperialis, flore è luteo palleſcente, 
wh, R. H. Crown Imperial, with a pale yellow 
Flower. | 


Corona imperialis, flore luteo ftriato, Inſt. 
R. H. Crown Imperial, with a yellow-ftrip'd 


Flower. 


Corona imperialis major, Inſt, R, H, The 


larger Crown Imperial, 


Corona imperialis, duplici corona, Inſt. 
R. H. The Crown Imperial, with a double 
Crown of Flowers. 

Corona imperialis, flore pleno, Inſt, R. H. 
Crown Imperial, with a double Flower, 

Corona ſolis perennis & vulgaris, Vaill, 
The Everlaſting Sun-flower. 

Corona ſolis trachelii folio, radice repente. 
Inſt, R. H. Sun-flower with a throatwort Leaf, 
and a creeping Root. 

Corona ſolis altiſſima, voſacan dicta. V aill. 
The talleft Sun-flower. called Voſacan. 

Corona ſolis altiſſima, caule alato, Inft, 
1 * The talleſt Sun-flower, with a winged 
talk, 

Corora ſolis feliis aſperis, tribus vel qua- 
ternis ad genicula ſitis. Mor, Hiſt, Sun-fower 


with rough Leaves, growing by Threes or Fours 
at each Knot, 


Corona folis foliis amplibribus Tatiniaris. 
Inſt. R. H. Sun-flower with Targer jaggei 
Leaves. 

Corona ſolis  foliis anguſtioribus lacipiatis. 
* R. H. Fun- flower with narrower fngged 
aves. | Len an 


Doria Narbonenſium. H. Eyſt. The Nar- 
bonne Doria or Ragwort, 

Doria quæ 1 2 7 foliis integris & mucro- 
natis. Mor. Hiſt. Doria or Ragwort, with 


intire pointed Leaves. | & -- 
Doria quæ jacobea orientalis, limonii folio, 

Tourn, Cor. Kaſftern Doria with a ſea-lavender 

Le af L , 3 


Echinopus major. J. B. The Globe Thifle. ' 

Eupatorium cannabinum, C. B. P. Hemp 
Agrimony, © 

Eupatorium folio oblongo tugoſo, caule 
purpuraſcente, Inſt, R. H. Hemp Agri 
mon), with an oblong rough Leaf, and a purpliſh 
Stalk. 

Eupatorium Novæ Angliz urticæ foliis, 
floribus purpuraſcentibus, maculato caule. Par. 
Bat. New-England Hemp Agrimony, with 
Nettle Leaves, and a ſpotted S talk. 


Gladiolus major Byzantinus, C. B. P. | The 
great 2 221 
Gladiolus utrimque floridus, C. B. P. Corn- 
fag OP Flowers growing on every Side of the 
Falk, | | 43 M1 bei. 
Gladiolus floribus uno verſu l 


- 


& procerior, flore purpuro-rubente, C. B. 
Greater Corn flag with purpliſh red Flowers 
growing on one Side of the Stalk. 1 


Iris vulgaris violacea, five purpurea ſyl- 
veſtris. J. B. The common blue Flower=de-luce.-- 

Iris hortenſis latifolia, C. B. P. The bread- 
lead d garden Flower-de-luce, 1 

Iris paluſtris Jutea, Tab. Icon. Yellow marſb 
Flower-de-luce, | OA 


Lilium album, flore erecto, & vulgare, C. 
B. P. The common white Lily. 

Lilium album, floribus dependentibus, five 
peregrinum. C. B. P. The Foreign white Lily, 
with Flowers hanging downward, 

Lilium floribus reflexis, montanum, flore 
rubente. C. B. P. The Martagon or Turks-cap, 
with a reddiſh Flower, | 

Lilium floribus reflexis, montanum, flore 
pleno. H. R. Monſp, The double Martagon. 

Lilium floribus reflexis, montanum, flore 
albicante, C. B. P. The white Martagon. 

Lilium floribus reflexis, montanum, flore 
maculis rubris inordinatis aſperſo. C. B. P. 
The ſpotted Martagon. 

Lilium floribus reflexis, flore flayo, maculis 
nigris aſperſo, The yellow ſpotted Martagon, 

Lyſimachia lutea major, que Dioſcoridis. 
C. B. P. Tulow Loofcftrife. 


Lyſima- 
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Malva roſea. C. B. P. The Holly-bock of 
all Sorts. | 


_ Narciſſus. Daffodils of moſt Sorts. | 


Pæonia fœmina, flore pleno rubro majore. 
C. B. P. The great double red Piony. 
Peœonia flore exalbido pleno, major. C. B. P. 
The great double Piony, with a pale Flower. 

Pœonia flore pleno rubro minore. C. B. P. 
The ſmall double red Piony. 

Polygonatum latifolium, hellebori albi fo- 
- iis. C. B. P. Broad-leav'd Solomon's-ſeal, with 
white Hellebore-leaves. 

Polygonatum latifolium, flore duplici odoro. 
H. R. Par. Broad-leav'd Solomon's-ſeal, with 
a double ſweet Flower. 


Ruſcus myrtifolius aculeatus. Inſt. R. H. 
Kneebolm or Butchers-broom, 

Ruſcus latifolius, fructu folio innaſcente. 
Inſt. R. H. Broad-leav'd Alexandrian Laurel, 
with the Fruit growing on the Leaf. 

Ruſcus anguſtifolius, fructu folio innaſcente. 
Inſt. R. H. Narrow-leav'd Alexandrian Laurel, 
with the Fruit growing on the Leaf. 

-  Ruſcus anguſtifolius, fructu ſummis ramulis 
innaſcente. Inſt. R. H. Narrow-leav'd Ale- 
xandrian Laurel, with Fruit growing at the 
Ends of the Branches. ö 


Valeriana hortenſis, phu folio oluſatri Dio- 


ſcoridis. C. B. P. Garden Valerian, or Phu f 


Dioſcorides. 
Veronica major latifolia erecta. Mor. Hiſt. 
Greater broad-leav'd upright Speedwell. 
Veronica erecta anguſtifolia. Park. Theat. 
Upright narrow-leav'd Speedwell. 
Veronica multicaulis Pannonica. Inſt. R. H. 
Hungarian Speedwell with many Spikes. 


. moſis, foliis integris ſcabris. 


Virga aurea Novz Angliæ altifima panj. 
ries New Brgiand Gage: Flor. Bat Th 
ta ew- olgen-rod, wi | 
Spikes. , en Pending 

Virga aurea altiſſima ſerotina, panicul; 
ciosa patuli, Rand. The tallef Las den 
Colden rod, with a ſpecious ſpreading Spike. 

Virga aurea Marylandica, ſpicis florum race. 
Mar tyn. Mary- 
land Golden-rod, with branching Spikes of 
Flowers, and intire rough Leaves. 

Virga aurea Virginiana, foliis anguſtioribus 
aſperis, panicula minus ſpeciosd. Pluk. Alm. 
Virginian Golden-rod, with rough naxrgy 
Leaves, and a leſs 22 Panicle. 

Virga aurea rugoſis foliis, Virginia i. 
cula florum ampliſſim4. Pluk. ye of any 
* inia Golden rod, with the largeſi Panicles 

ers. 

Virga aurea Canadenſis, aſteriſci folio. Par. 
— Canada Golden rod, with an Afteriſcus- 

Virga aurea Americana ſerrata, floribus ad 
foliorum alas conglobatis. Breyn. prod. Ame- 
rican /aw'd Golden rod, with Flowers growing 
in Cluſters from the Wings of the Leaves. 

Virga aurea Noveboracenſis glabra, caulibus 
rubentibus, foliis anguſtis glabris. Flor. Bat. 
Smooth New- England Golden-rod, with red 
Stalks, and narrow ſmooth Leaves. 

Virga aurea floribus fiſtuloſis, ſenecionis 
inſtar, foliis anguſtioribus non ſerratis. Hiſt. 
Ox. Golden-rod with piped Flowers reſembling 
Groundſel, and narrow intire Leaves. 

Virga aurea Nove Angliz, foliis longiſſimis 
glabris. Flor. Bat. New-England Golden-rod, 
with very long ſmooth Leaves. 


Theſe Plants having abiding Roots, when 
they are well eſtabliſhed in the Ground, will 
maintain themſelves without Care, and 
require to have the great Weeds kept down 
from overſpreading them ; and if the Ground 
is dug about them every Spring, it will cauſe 
them to flower ſtrong. 
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A CATALOGUE of ſuch Prax rs as will 


not live in the open Air in Winter, 


but only require to be protefted from 


ſevere Froft ; therefore ſhould have as much free Air as poſſible in mild 


Weather. 


Cetoſa arboreſcens, ſubrotundo folio, ex 
A Inſulis Fortunatis. Pluk. Phyt. The Sor- 
rek-tree. 5 | 

Adhatoda Zeylanenſium. H. L. The Ma- 
labar-nut. 0 

Adhatoda Indica, folio ſaligno, flore albo. 
Boerh. Ind. The Snap-tree. 

Alaternoides Africana, lauri ſerratæ folio. 
Com. Prel.. African Baſtard-alaternus, with 
a ſaw'd Bay-leaf. 

Alaternoides Africana, ericæ foliis, floribus 
albicantibus & muſcoſis. H. A. African Ba- 


ſtard- alaternus, with heath Leaves and white 


Flowers. 

Alaternoides Africana, telephii legitimi im- 
perati folio, flore viridi. H. A. African Ba- 
ſtard-alaternus, with a true Orpine-leaf, and a 
green Flower. 

Alcea Afra fruteſcens, folio groſſulariæ, 
flore parvo rubro. Boerh. Ind. alt. Shrubby 
African Vervain-mallow, with a Gooſeberr 


 Heaf, and a ſmall red Flower. | 


Alkekengi fructu parvo verticillato. Inſt. 
R. H. Shrubby Winter-cherry, with ſmall Fruit 
growing in Whorles. 


Aloe Americana muricata. J. B. The com- 


mon American Aloe. | | 
Anemonoſpermos Africana, folio jacobææ, 
flore luteo extus puniceo. Boerh. Ind. African 


Ane monoſpermos, with a Ragwort-leaf, and a 


yellow Flower, of a reddiſh Colour on the Out- 
fide. | | 

Anemonoſpermos A fricana, cardui benedicti 
folio, florum radiis intus albicantibus. H. A. 
African Anemonoſpermos, with a Carduus-leaf, 
and the Rays of the Flowers white on their 
Infide. | 
Anemonoſpermos Afra, folio jacobææ tenu- 
iter laciniato, flore aurantio pulcherrimo. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. African Anemonoſpermos, 
with a finely jagged Ragwort- leaf, and a beau- 
tiful orange-colour'd Flower. 

Anemonoſpermos Afra, folio oblongo ſer- 
rato rigido, flore intus ſulphureo, extus puni- 
ceo. Boerh. Ind. alt. African Anemonoſper- 
mos, with an oblong ſtiff ſawed Leaf, and a 
Flower of a Brimſtone-colour within, and pur- 
pliſh on the Outſide, 

Apocynum erectum fruticoſum, folio ſub- 
rotundo viridante. Par. Bat. Upright ſhrubby 


Dogsbane, with a roundiſh green Leaf. 
Vol. II. 


green Birthwort. 


Apocynum erectum A fricanum, | folio ſalicis 
anguſto glabro, fructu villoſo. Par. Bat. Up- 


' right African Dogsbane, with 4 narrow ſmooth 


Willow-leaf, and a hairy Fruit. 

Apocynum Afrum ſcandens, folio rotundo 
ſubincano nummularie. Boerh. Ind. alt. Climb- 
ing African Dogsbane, with an herb-two-pence 
Leaf whitiſh underneath. 185 

Ariſtolochia piſtolochia dicta. C. B. P. Ever- 

Ariſtolochia piſtolochia altera. J. B. Ano- 
ther ever- green Birthwort. 121.2424 

Ariſtolochia violæ fruticoſæ foliis Virginiana, 
cujus radix ſerpentaria dicitur. Pluk. Phyt. 
The Virginia Snakeroot. . | 
Arum Africanum, flore albo odorato. Par. 
Bat. prod. African Arum, with a white ſweet 
Flower. F265 | | 

Arundo Indica variegata, ſeu Laconica Theo- 
phraſti. C. B. P. The ſtrip d Cane. 

Aſcyron Balearicum fruteſcens, maximo 
flore luteo, foliis minoribus ſubtus verrucoſis. 
Salvador. Shrubby St. Peterſwort, with a large 
yellow Flower, and very ſmall warted Leaves. 

Aſparagus aculeatus, ſpinis horridus. C. B. 
P. Prickly Aſparagus. wr 

Aſparagus Africanus ſcandens, myrti folio 
anguſtiore. Hort. Piſſ. Climbing African A 
paragus, with a narrow Myrtle-leaf. 


Aſparagus Africanus tenuifolius, viminali- 
bus virgis, foliis laricis inſtar ex uno puncto 


numeroſis, ſtellatim diſpoſitis. Pluk. Al. Nar- 
row-leav'd African Aſparagus, with ſlender 
Shoots, and Leaves like the Larch-tree, ariſing 
many from one Centre, which expand like 
a Star. 
Aſteriſcus fruteſcens, leucoii foliis ſericeis 
& incanis. Hort. Elth. Shrubby Aſteriſcus, 
with ſilvery Leaves. | | 
Aſteriſcus fruteſcens, leucoii foliis viridibus 
& ſplendentibus. Hort. Elth. Shrubby Aſte+ 
riſcus, with ſhining green Leaves. | 


9 


Barba Jovis pulchrè lucens. J. B. Fupiters- | 
beard or wer- buſb. wah 
Barba Jovis Africana, foliis viridibus pin- 


| natis, flore cœruleo. Boerh. Ind. alt. African 


Fupiters-beard, with green winged Leaves, and 
a blue Flower. | | 95 


s A Barba 
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Barba Jovis Græca, linariz folio argenteo, 
ampliori flore luteo parvo. Tourn. Cor. Greek 
Fupiters-beard, with a broad ſilvery toad- flax 
Leaf, and a ſmall yellow Flower. 

--Bryonia Africana glabra, foliisin profundas 
lacinias diviſis, flore luteo. Olden. Smooth 
African Briony, with Leaves deeply jagged, and 
a yellow Flower, 


3 incana, — foliis. C. B. P. 


Hoary Calaminth, with Baſil- leaves. 

Caltha Africana, foliis croci anguſtis, lorum 
petalis externè purpuraſcentibus, interne albis. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. African Marygold with nar- 
row Saffron-leaves, and Flowers whoſe Petals 
are purple on their Outſide, and white within. 

Calthoides Africana, glaſti folio. Jeſſieu. 
African Baſtard-marygold, with a Woad-leaf. 

Carmacorus latifolius vulgaris. Inſt. R. H. 
Common broad-Ieav'd Indian Reed. 

Chenopodium ambroſoides Mexicanum. 
Inſt. R. H. Oak of Jeruſalem, vulgo. 

Chenopodium ambroſoides Mexicanum 


fruticoſum. Boerh. Ind. alt. Shrubby Oak of 


Jeruſalem, vulgo. ' 

Chenopodium ſempervirens, foliis tenuiter 
laciniatis. Hort. Elth, Ever- green Oak of 
Jeruſalem, with finely jagged Leaves. 

Chryſanthemoides Africanum, populi albæ 
foliis. Mem. Acad. Scien. African hard-ſeeded 
Chryſanthemum, with white Poplar-leaves. 

Ciſtus ladanifera Hiſpanica, falicis folio, 
flore candido. Inſt. R. H. Spaniſh Gum-ciſtus, 
with a white Flower. ' 

Ciſtus ladanifera Hiſpanica, falicis. folio, 
flore albo macula punicante infignito. Inſt. R. 
H. MWHillow-teav'd Spaniſh Cumciſtus, with a 
ſpotted Flower. 

Ciſtus foemina, folo falvie, elatior & rectus 
virgis. C. B. P. Broad-leaved Gum: ciſtus, 
vulgo. | 

Ciſtus ledon, foliis populi nigræ, major. C. 
B. P. Great Gum-ciſtus, with black Poplar- 
leaves. | a 

Ciſtus ledon, foliis populi nigræ, minor. C. 
B. P. Small Gum-ciſtus, with black Poplar- 
leaves. 

Ciſtus ledon latifolium Creticum. J. B. 
Broad - eau d Gum-ciftus of Crete. 

Ciſtus ledon hirſutum. C. B. P. Hairy Cum- 
ciſtus. | 

Clutia Æthiopiea fruteſcens, portulacæ folio, 
flore ex albido vireſcente. Boerh. Ind. alt. 


Sbrubby Ethiopian Clutia, with à Purſlane- 


loaf,, and a greenifh-white Flower. 

Colutea ZEthiopica, flore phcenicio, folio 
barbe Jovis. Breyn. Cent. Ethiopian Bladder- 
ſenna, with a ſcarlet Flower, and a ſiver-buſh 
Leaf. 

Bi aurea Africana fruticans, foliis lina- 
riæ anguſtis, major. Hort. Amſt. Shrubby 
African Goldylocks, with narrow toad = flax 
Leaves. 

Coma aurea Africana fruticans, foliis glaucis 
in extremitate trifidis. Hort. Amſt. Shrubby 
African Goldylocks, with ſea-green Leaves di- 
vided into three Parts at their Extremities, 


teus, Mor. Hiſt. Great 


guloſo, amplo flore albo, baſi purpurea, Perſi- 


Coma aurea Africana fruticans, foliis crithm; 
marini. Hort. Amſt. Shrubby African Goldy. 
locks, with Sampire-leaves, 

Coma aurea Africana fruticans, foliis glaucis 
longis tenuibus multifidis, apice pinnularum 
trifido. Boerh. Ind. alt. Shrubby African Goldy- 
hocks, with long narrow Leaves divided into 
many Parts, each being trifid. 

Convolvulus major rectus Creticus argen- 

| | wpright Convotuulss 
with ſilvery Leaves. N 

Convolvulus Canarienſis ſempervirens, ſolio 
molli incano, flore ex albo purpuraſcente. Hort. 
Amſt. Ever. green Canary Bindweed, with a 
Sage-leaf, and a purpliſh Flower. 

Conyza Africana fruteſcens, foliis ſalvie 
odore camphoræ. Inſt. R. H. African ſorubby 
Fleabane, with a Sage-leaf ſmelling like Roſe- 
Mary. . , F 
Cyclamen hyeme & vere florens, folio an- 


cum dictum. H. R. Par. The Perſian Suv- 
bread, with a large white Flower baving a pur- 
ple Bottom. 

Cyclamen hyeme & vere florens, folio angu- 
loſo, amplo flore carneo, baſi purpurea. H. R. 
Par. Perſian Sowbread, with a large fleſh- 
coloured Flower, baving a purple Bottom. 

4 . hirſutus. J. B. Hairy Tree-tre- 
oil. 
7 ſpinoſus. H. L. Prickly baſe Tree- 
trefoil. 

Cytiſus minoribus foliis, ramulis tenellis vil- 
loſis. C. B. P. Woolly baſe Tree-trefoil, with 
very ſmall Leaves. 

Cytiſus Monſpeſſulanus, medicæ folio, ſili- 
quis denſe congeſtis & villoſis. Inſt. R. H. 
Montpelier boſs Tree-trefoil, with thick bairy 
Pods growing. in Cluſters, 

Cytiſus foliis argenteis. Wheel. Itin. Si very- 
leav'd baſe Tree-trefoil. 
 Cytiſus Africanus hirſutus 
Old. 
trefoil. | 

Cytiſus Africanus argenteus, flore atro pur- 
pureo. Old. Sitvery African baſe Tree-trefoil, 
with a dark purple Flower. 

Cytiſus ſpinoſus, filiqui villos incana. 
Tourn. Cor. Prickly baſe Tree-trefoil, with 
boary Pods. 


anguſtifolius, 
Narrow-leav'd hairy African baſe Tree- 


Dictamnus Cretieus. C. B. P. Dittany of 
Crete. 

Dictamnus Montis Sipyli, origani foliis. Flor. 
Bat. Dittany of Mount Sipylus, with wild 
Marjoram-leaves. 

Doria Africana arboreſcens, craſſis & ſuc- 
culentis foliis atriplicem referentibus. Boerh. 
Ind. alt. Shrubby African Doria, with fleſoy 
Leaves like thoſe of Orach. 

Doria que: jacobza Africana fruteſcens, co- 
ronopi folio. Hort. Amſt. African ſprubby 
Doria, with a bucks-horn Leaf. 

Doria que jacobæa Africana, hederæ ter- 
reſtris folio, repens. Hort, Amſt. African trail 
ing Doria, with a ground-ivy Leaf. 


Elichry- 


1 


r. 


Is 


ſawed Willow-leaf. 


| 
ö 
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Elichryſum orientale. C. B. P. The yellow 
Everlaſting:flomer, valgo. . 

Elichryſum Africanum, folio oblongo, ſub- 
tus cano, ſupra viridi, flore luteo, Boerh. Ind. 
alt. African Eternal, with an oblong Leaf, 
white underneath, and a yellow Flower, 
Elichryſum Africanum, folio oblongo an- 
uſto, flore rubello, poſtea aureo. Boerh. 
nd. alt. African Eternal, with a.narrow ob- 
long Leaf, and a reddbſb Flower, which afterward 
changes yellow. 

Euonymo adfinis Ethiopica ſempervirens, 
ſructu globoſo ſcabro, foliis 1alicis rigidis ſer- 
ratis. H. L. Evergreen Ethiopian Spindle- 
tree, with a rough globular Fruit, and a ſtiff 


Eupatorium Americanum ſcandens, haſtato 
magis acuminato folio. Vaill. Climbing Ame- 
rican Hemp-agrimony, with a ſpear- ap d Leaf. 

Eupatorium Americanum, teucrii folio, flore 
niveo. Vaill. American Hemp-agrimony, with 
a Germander-leaf,, and a ſnowy Flower. 


Fabago Africana arboreſcens, flore ſulphu- 
reo, fructu rotundo. Com. Rar. African Tree- 
2 caper, with aBrimſtone-flower, and around 

ruit. | | 

Fabago Afra frureſcens minor, flore flavo 
magno, unguibus petalorum fuſcis. Boerh. 
Ind. alt. Smaller ſhrubby Bean-caper, with a 
large yellow Flower, having dark Spots in the 
Bottom. . 

Frangula ſempervirens, folio rigido ſubro- 
tundo. Hort. Elth. ver- green berry-bearing- 
alder, with a ſtiff roundiſh Leaf. 


Geranium Africanum arboreſcens, ibiſci fo- 
lio rotundo, carlinæ odore. H. L. African 
Tree Cranesbill, with a round Mallow-leaf, 
ſmelling like the Carline-thiſtle. 

Geranium Africanum arboreſcens, ibiſci fo- 
lio anguloſo, flore amplo purpureo. AR. Phil, 
African Tree Cranesbill, with an angular Mal- 
low-leaf, and a large purple Flower. 


Geranium Africanum arboreſcens, alchi- 


mille hirſuto folio, floribus rubicundis. Com. 
Prel. African Tree Cranesbill, with a hairy 
Ladies-mantle-leaf, and reddiſh Flowers. 
Geranium Africanum arboreſcens, alchimillæ 
hirſuto folio elegantiſſimè variegato, floribus 


rubicundis. Com. Præl. African Tree Cranes- 
bill, with a hairy Ladies-mantle-leaf, curiouſly 


variegated, and red Flowers. 

Geranium Africanum arboreſcens, malvæ 
folio plano lucido, flore elegantiſſimo kerme- 
ſino. Di Van Leur. Boerh. Ind. The /carlet 
Geranium, vulgò. 

Geranium Africanum fruteſcens, malvæ fo- 
lio odorato laciniato. H. L. Shrubby African 
Ow bill, with a jagged ſweet-ſcented Mallow- 
kaf. | 
Geranium Africanum fruteſcens, malvæ fo- 


lio laciniato, odorato inſtar meliſſæ, flore pur- 


puraſcente. H. L. Shrubby African Cranesbill, 
with a jagged Mallou- leaf ſmelling like Balm, 
and a purpliſh Flower, 


Geranium Africanum fruteſcens, folio craſſe 
& glauco, acetoſ# ſapore. Com. Prel, Shrubby 
African Cranesbill, with a fleſhy ſea-green Leaf, 
taſting like Sorrel. | 

Geranium 'Africanum, folio alceæ, flore coc- 

cineo fulgidiſſimo. Boerh. Ind. African Cranef: 
bill, with a Vervain-mallow-leaf, and a deep 
ſearlet Flower. | | 

Geranium Africanum, foliis inferioribus aſari, 
ſuperioribus ſtaphidis agriæ maculatis ſplenden- 
tibus, & acetoſæ ſapore. Com. Præl. African 
Cranesbill, whoſe upper Leaves are like Aſa- 
rabacca, and the under Leaves like Staveſ- 
acre. | 

Geranium Afﬀricanum, alchimille hirſuto 

folio, floribus albidis. H. L. African Cranesbill, 
with a hairy Ladies-mantle-leaf, and whitiſh 
Flowers. | ö 

Geranium Africanum, folio malvæ craſſo 
molli odoratiſſimo, floſculo albo. Bverh. Ind. 
alt. African Cranesbill, with a thick ſoft 

ſweet-ſcented Mallow-leaf, and a ſmall white 
Flower. | | 

Geranium Africanum arboreſcens, malvæ 
folio mucronato, petalis florum inferioribus vix 
conſpicuis. Act. Phil. African Tree Cranesbill, 
with a pointed Mallow-leaf, and the two under 
Petals of the Flower ſcarce diſcernible. 

Geranium Africanum fruteſcens, chelidonii 
folio, petalis florum anguſtis albidis, caudice 
carnoſo. Act. Phil. Shrubby African Cranesbill, 
with a Celandine-leaf, and a fleſby Stalk: 

Geranium Africanum noctu olens, tubero- 
ſum & nodoſum, aquilegiz foliis. H. L. Night- 
ſmelling African knobby Cranesbill, with Co- 
Iumbine-leaves. 

Geranium Africanum noctu olens, radice 
tuberosa, triſte. Corn. Night-ſmelling African 
Cranesbill, with a tuberous Root. 

Geranium Africanum noctu olens, radice 
tuberosa, foliis paſtinacæ incanis lanuginoſis 
anguſtioribus, flore pallide flaveſcente. H. 
L. Night- ſmelling African Cranesbill, with -. 
narrow boary Carrot-leaves, and a yellowiſh 
Flower. 

Geranium Africanum noctu olens, folio vitis 
hirſuto, tuberofum, Hort. Amſt. Tuberons 
African night-ſmelling Cranesbill, with a hairy 
Vine-leaf. | 1 

Guidonia ulmi foliis, flore roſeo. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Guidonia with Elm-leaves, and a 
Roſe-flower. | 


Heliotropium Canarienſe arboreſcens, ſco- 
rodoniæ folio. Hort. Amſt. Tree Canary 
Turnſole, with a wood. ſage Leaf. | 

Heliotropium arboreſcens, folio teucrii, flore 
albo, in capitula denſa congeſto. Boerh. Ind. 
alt. Tree-turnſole with a Germander-leaf, and a 
white Flower, collected in a thick Head. | 

Hermannia fruteſcens, folio oblongo ſerrato, 
Inſt. R. H. Shrubby Hermannia, with an ob- 
long ſaw'd Leaf. | RY 

Hermannia fruteſcens, folio oblongo ſerrato 
latiori. Boerh. Ind. Shrubby Hermannia, with - 
a broader [awed Leaf. eee 


Her- 
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_ Hermannia fruteſcens, folio ibiſci hirſuto 
molli, caule piloſo. Boerh. Ind. Shrubby 
Hermannia, with a ſoft hairy Mallow-leaf, and 
a hairy Stalk. 4 

Hermannia fruteſcens, folio groſſulariæ 
parvo hirſuto. Boerh. Ind. alt. Shrubby Her- 
mannia, with a ſmall hairy Gooſeberry-leaf. 

Hermannia fruteſcens, folio lavendulæ lati- 
ori & obtuſo, flore parvo aureo. Boerh. Ind. 
alt. Shrubby Hermannia, with a broad and 
blunt Lavender - leaf, and a ſmall golden 
Flower. | 


11 1 Epidaurica, candidiſſima & tomentoſa. 
In 


R. H. bite woolly Knapweed. 

Jacobza Africana fruteſcens, foliis inciſis & 
ſubtus cineraceis. Com. Prælud. Shrubby Afri- 
can Ragwort, with cut Leaves, which are aſb- 
coloured on their Underſide. 

Jaſminum Hiſpanicum, flore majore, externè 
rubente. J. B. The Spaniſh Faſmine. 

Jaſminum Azoricum trifoliatum, flore albo 
odoratiſſimo. H. Amſt. The ivy-leav'd Azo- 
rian Jaſmine. 

Jaſminum Africanum, folio ilicis, flore ſo- 


litario, ex alis foliorum proveniente, albo. 


Com. Præl. African Faſmime, with an Ilex- 


leaf 


Laurus latifolia TazTuTzex Dioſcoridis. C. 
B. P. The broad-leav'd Indian Bay. | 

Laurus Indica. Ald. Hort. The Royal- bay, 
vulgo. 

Laurus tenuifolia. Tab. Icon. 
lea ud Bay. 

Lentiſcus vulgaris. C. B. P. The Maſtick- 
tree. | | 

Leonurus perennis Africanus, ſideritidis fo- 
lio, flore phoenicio majore. Breyn. prod. 
African Lions-tail, with a large red Flower. 

Leonurus minor, Capitis Bone Spei, vulgo, 
Boerh. Ind. alt. The ſmaller Lions-tail, from 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

Leonurus perennis Africanus, ſideritidis folio 
variegato, flore pheenicio majore. The rip d 
Leonurus, or Lions-tail. 

Leucanthemum Canarienſe, foliis chryſan- 
themi, pyrethri ſapore. Inſt. R. H. Canary 
Ox- eye - daizy, commonly called Pellitory of 
Spain. | 

818 Siculum lignoſum, gallas ferens 
& non ferens. Bocc. Rar, Plant. Shrubby 
Sea-lavender of Sicily, 

Limonium Zgyptiacum lignoſum, halimi 
ſolio. Jeſſieu. Egyptian woody Sra-lavender, 
with a ſca-purſiane Leaf. 

Lotus polyceratos fruticoſa Cretica argen- 
tea, ſiliquis longiſſimis propendentibus rectis. 
Mor. Hiſt. Sbrubby ſilvery Lotus of Crete, 
with very long Pods. 


The uarrows= 


Majorana rotundifolia ſcutellata exotica. 
H. R. Par. Round-leav'd foreign Marjoram. 
Marrubium Hiſpanicum ſupinum, calyce 


maximo flore. Olden. Shrubby African Mzlk- 


ſtellato & aculeato. Inſt. R. H. Low Spaniſh 
Hore-bound, with a Harry and prickly Empale. 
ment. 

Marum Syriacum vel Creticum. H. L. 97, 
Syrian Marum or Cats-thyme. 

Medicago trifolia fruteſcens incana. Inf 
R. H. Hoary ſbrubby Moon-trefoil. 

Moldavica Americana trifolia, odore gravi 
Inſt. R. H. Free- leav d Moldavian Balm 
commonly called Balm of Gilead. F 


Nerium floribus rubeſcentibus. C. B. P. 7: 
red Oleander, or Roſe- . 

Nerium floribus albis. C. B. P. The white 
Oleander, or Roſe-bay. 


Polygala Africana fruteſcens, buxi folio, 
wort, with a Box-leaf, and a large Flower. 

Ptarmica incana, pinnulis criſtatis. Tourn. 
Cor. Hoary Snee wort, with creſted Wings to 
the Leaves. 

Ptarmica orientalis, foliis criſtatis. Tourn, 
Cor. Eaſtern Sneezwort, with creſted Leaves. 

Ptarmica orientalis, ſantolinæ folio, flore 
majore. Tourn, Cor. Eaſtern Sneezwort, 
with a lavender- cotton Leaf, and a larger 
Flower. 

Ptarmiea orientalis, foliis tanaceti incanis, 
flore aureo. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern Sneez- 
wort, with hoary Tanſey-leaves, and a golden 
Flower. 

Ptarmica orientalis, foliis argenteis conju- 
gatis. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Snee wort, with 
ſilvery Leaves growing oppoſite. 

Ptarmica Cretica fruteſcens, ſantolinæ facie, 
Inſt. R. H. Shrubby SneeZwort of Crete, 
with the Face of Lavender-cotton. 


Rapuntium maximum, coccineo ſpicato 
flore. Col. in Recc. Great ſcarlet Cardinal- 
flower. | 

Rapuntium Americanum, flore dilute cœ- 
ruleo, Acad. Reg. S. The blue Cardinal- 
flower. 25 

Rhus Africanum trifoliatum majus, foliis 
ſubtus argenteis acutis margine inciſis. Pluk. 
Phyt. @Three-leav'd African Sumach, with 
Leaves which are whitiſh on their Inderſides, 
and cut ſharply on their Edges. 

Rhus Africanum trifoliatum minus gla- 
brum, ſplendente folio ſubrotundo integro, 
forte lentiſcus Africanus triphyllos quorun- 
dam. Pluk. Phyt. Leſſer three-leav'd Afri- 
can 5 with a ſmooth ſbining roundiſb 
Leaf. 

Rhus Africanum trifoliatum majus, folio 
ſubrotundo integro. Greater three-leav'd Afri- 
can Sumach, with a roundiſh intire Leaf. 

Ruſcus latifolius, foliorum ſinu florifer & 
fruQifer. Hort. Elth. Broad-Jeav'd Alexan- 
drian Laurel, bearing Flowers and Fruit on the 


| Edges of the Leaves. 


Salvia 


* 


* 
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Salvia orientalis latiſolia, abfinthium redo- 
lens, flore carneo magno. Boerh. Ind. alt. 
Broad-leav'd eaſtern Wormmwod-ſage, with a 
large fleſh colonred Flower. 

Salvia Africana fruteſcens, folio ſubrotundo 
glauco, flore aureo magno. Hort. Amſt. 


Fhrubby African Sage, with a roundiſb ſea- green 


Leaf, and a large golden Fomer. 

Salvia Africana fruteſcens, folio ſcorodoniæ, 
fore violaceo. Hort. Amſt. Shrubby African 
Sage, with a wood-ſage Leaf, and a violet-co- 
loured Flower. Po 

Scabioſa Africana fruteſcens. Par. Bat. Afri- 
can Tree Scabious. 

Scabioſa ſtellata, folio non diſſecto. C. B. P. 
Starry Scabious, with an undivided Leaf. 

Scabioſa Sicula fruticans, laureolæ folio ſub- 
tus incano. Inſt. R. H. CShrubby Sicilian 
Scabious, with a ſpurge-laurel Leaf, hoary on 
the Underſide. 

Scilla vulgaris, radice rubra. C. B. P. The 
red Squill, or Sea-onion. | 

Scilla radice alba. C. B. P. The white Szuill, 
or Sea-onion. 

Senecio Africanus, folio retuſo. Hort. Cath. 
African Greundſel, with a blunt Leaf. 

Senecio Aſricanus arboreſcens, folio ſerrato. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. African Tree. ground ſel, with 
a ſawed Leaf. _ 

Siliqua edulis. C. B. P. The Carob, or St. 
Fobu's-bread. 

Solanum pomiferum fruteſcens Africanum 
ſpinoſum nigricans, boraginis flore, foliis pro- 

unde laciniatis. H. IL. Shrubby African 
Nigbtſbade, commonly called Pomum Amoris. 

Solanum dulcamarum ſcandens Africa- 
num, foliis craſſis hirfutis. Hort. Elth. Climb- 
ing African Nightſhade, with thick bairy 
Leaves. | | 

Solanum fruticoſum bacciferum. C. B. P. 
Shrubby berry-bearing Nightſhade, commonly 
called Amomum Plinii. ; 

Spartium tertium, flore albo. C. B. P. The 
white Spaniſh Broom. 

Spartium orientale humile, fructu villoſo & 
roſtrato. Tourn. Cor. Dwarf eaſtern Brcom, 
with a boary beak'd Fruit. 

Spartium orientale, ſiliquà compreſs glabra 
& annulata, Tourn, Cor. Eaſtern Broom, 
with a ſmooth flat round Pod. 

Spirea Africana, foliis piloſis Com. Rar. 
Plant. African Spirea, with bairy Leaves. 

Staphylodendron Africanum, folio ſingulari 
lucido. Par. Bat. African Bladder-nut, with 
a ſingle ſhining Leaf. | 

Styrax folio mali cotonei. C. B. P. The true 


Storax-tree. 


Tanacetum Africanum arboreſcens, foliis 
lavendulz, multifido folio, Hort. Amſt. 
African Tree-tanſey, with Leaves like the 
multifid Lavender. 

Tanacetum Africanum fruticans multiflo- 
rum, foliis tanaceti vulgaris decuplo minori- 
bus. Boerh. Ind. Shrubby African many- 


flower d Tanſey, with Leaves like the common 


Tanſey, but ten times ſmaller. 
Vol. II. | 


| Tetragonocarpos Africana fruticans, fo- 
His longis & anguſtis. Hort. Amſt. Shrubby 
Aſtican Tetragonocatpos, with long narrow 
Leaves. «lems S 

Teucrium Bæticum. Cluſ. Hiſp. Spaniſh 
Tree-germander. rr 

Teucrium Hiſpanicum, latiore folio. Inſt. 
— 5 Spaniſh Tree. germander, with a broader 

af. | 

Thlaſpi montanum ſemperyirens. C. B. P. 
Ever- xreen mountain Treacle Muſtard. 

Thlaſpidium fruticoſum, leucoii folio, 
ſemper florens. Inſt, R. H. The Candy 
Tuft-tree. 

Thlaſpidium Hiſpanicum, ampliore flore, 
folio craſſo dentato. Hort. Elth. Spaniſh 
Candy Tuft-tree, with a larger Flower, and 
a thick indented Leaf. 

Thymbra legitima. Cluſ. Hiſt. We true 
Thymbra of Cluſius. | | 

Thymbra Sancti Juliani, ſive ſatureia vera. 


Lob. Icon. The Thymbra of K. Julian, or the 


true Savory of Lobel. 

Tithymalus Creticus characias anguſtifo- 
lius, villoſus & incanus. Tourn. Cor. Candy 
Wood-ſpurge, with narrow boary and woolly 
Leaves. | 

Tithymalus arboreus. Alp. Exot. Tee- 
pur ge. 

Tithymalus arboreus altiſſimus, folio ſali- 
cis, caulibus rubentibus. Boerh. Ind. Ta/lef 
Tree. ſpurge, with a Willow-leaf, and red 
Stalks. | 

Tithymalus arboreus, caule corallino, folio 
hyperici, pericarpio barbato. Boerh. Ind. alt. 

he Spurge, with a Coralline-ftalk, a &. Fobus- 
ng , and a bearded Cover to the Fruit. 


Yucca foliis aloes. C. B P. The common 

Tucca, or Adams Needle, vulgo. 

| Yucca arboreſcens, foliis rigidioribus rectis 
ſerratis. Hort. Elth, Tree-yucca, with upright 
Riff [awed Leaves. | 

| Yucca draconis folio ſerrato reflexo. Hort. 
Elth. Carolina Tucca, with a ſaw'd reflex'd 
Leaf like the Dragon-tree. app 


Ziziphus. Dod. The Fujube-tree. 


The Plants which are enumerated in this 
Catalogue, are ſuch as will thrive much better 
in an open airy Glaſs-cafe, than in a Green- 
houſe amongſt Orange trees; becauſe, as theſe 
are very apt to ſhoot in the Winter Seaſon 
whenever the Weather is mild, ſo if they have 
not a large Share of free Air admitted to them 
at ſuch Times, their Shoots will be very weak, 
and apt to grow mouldy, whenever the Air is 
excluded from them. And as theſe Plants only 
require to be protected from Froſt, fo there 
will be no occaſion for any artificial Warmth, 
and conſequently no other Uſe for a Thermo- 
meter in the Houſe, than to ſhew the freezing 
Point, that Shutters or Mats may be put over 

the 


3B | 


— 
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the Glaſſes, whenever there is Danger of the 
Froſt entring to the Plants. As moſt of the 
Plants mentioned in this Liſt, are ſuch as re- 
quire a pretty large Share of Moiſture, ſo I 
have omitted ſuch ſucculent Flants, as are apt 
to rot with too much Wet in Winter, tho 
they are not in other reſpects more tender 
than the former; ſo ſhould be placed in ſuch 
an airy Glaſscaſe in a Part by themſelves, 
that they may not receive too much Water, 
nor imbibe the Moiſture which may ariſe from 
the other Plants.  herefore I ſhall enumerate 
theſe ſucculens Plants in the Liſt next fol- 
lowing. | 


Sclepias Africana aizoides. Inſt, R. H. 
Fritillaria craſſa, vulgo. 
Aſclepias Africana aizoides, flore pulchre 
fimbriato. Com. Præl. Greater Fritillaria 
craſſa, with a bairy Flower. 


Cacalianthemum folio nerii glauco. Hort. 
* The Cabbage- tree, or Carnation-tree, 
vulgo. | 

. Africanum, ficoidis folio. 
African Cacalianthemum, with a fig-maryg old 
— nd commonly called the Balm of Gilead 

rec. 

Cotyledon Africana fruteſcens, foliis orbi- 
culatis, limbo purpureo cinctis. Inſt. R. H. 
Shrubby African Navelwort, with round Leaves 
edged with Purple. 

Cotyledon Afra arboreſcens major, foliis 
glaucis oblongioribus, flore luteo. Boerh. Ind. 
alt. Greater African Tree- navelwort, with 
Jonger ſea-green Leaves, and a yellow Flower. 

Cotyledon major arboreſcens Afra, foliis 
orbiculatis glaucis, limbo purpureo, & maculis 
viridibus ornatis. Boerh. Ind. alt. Greater 
African Tree-navelwort, with roundiſh Leaves 
edged with Purple, and ſpotted with Green. 

Cotyledon Africana fruteſcens, folio longo 
& anguſto, flore flaveſcente. Com. Rar. Plant. 
Shrubby African Navelwert, with a long nar- 
row Leaf, and a yellowiſh Flower. | 

Cotyledon Africana fruteſcens, flore umbel- 
lato coccineo. Com. Rar. Plant. Shrubby Afri- 
can Navelwort, with ſcarlet Flowers growing 
in an Umbel. 

Cotyledon Capenſis, folio ſemiglobato. Hort. 
Elth. Navelwort of the Cape of Good Hope, 
with a balf round Leaf. 

Craſſula anacampſerotis folio. Hort. Elth. 
Craſſula with an Orpine- leaf. 

Craſſula portulacæ facie, arboreſcens. Hort. 


Elth. Tee- lite Craſſula, with a Pur 1 i 

commonly called the Purſlane-tree. "IX ef, 
Craſſula cepoſa longifolia. Hort. Elch. 

Oxion-like Craſſula, with a long Loaf. 


Craſſula cauleſcens, foliis ſempervivi cruciatis, 


Hort, Elth. Stalky Craſſula, with ſen 
Leaves, commonly called Y Ficoides. * WR 
Craſſula meſembryanthemi facie, foliis lon- 
gioribus aſperis. Hort. Elth. Craſſula with 
ihe Face of a Ficoides, having long rough 
Leaves. 
Craſſula orbicularis repens, foliis ſempervivi. 


Hort. Elth. Rowund-creeping Craſſula, with 


ſengreen Leaves. 

Craſſula portulacæ facie, repens. Hort, Elth. 
Creeping 
Purſlane. 


Ficoides. Al the Sorts enumerated it the 
Dictionary. 


Opuntia vulgò herbariorum. J B. The 
common Indian Fig. 


Phalangium Africanum, foliis cepaceis, flo- 
ribus ſpicatis aureis. Boerh. Ind. alt. African 
King ſpear, with Onion-leaves, and golden 
Flowers growing in Spikes. 

Phalangium Africanum, foliis aloes, flori- 
bus luteis ſpicatis. Hort. Elth. African King- 
ſpear, with Aloe-leaves, and yellow Flowers 
growing in Spikes. 

Phalangium Æthiopicum ramoſum, floribus 
albis, petalis reflexis. Hort. Amſt. Branching 
Ethiopian King ſpear, with white Flowets, 
whoſe Petals are reflexed. 


Sedum majus arboreſcens, J. B. The Tee- 


bouſleek. 

Sedum majus arboreſcens, ſoliis elegantiſſimè 
variegatis tricoloribus. Boerh. Ind. alt. The 
firip'd Houſleek tree. | 

Sedum Canarinum, foliis omnium maximis. 
Hort. Amſt, Canary Houſleek, with the largeſt 
Leaves. 

Sedum Afrum montanum, foliis ſubrotun- 
dis, dentibus albis ſerratis, confertim natis. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. African Houſſee , with roundiſb 
Leaves indented and ſawed on their Edges. 

Sedum Afrum ſaxatile, foliolis ſedi vulgaris, 
in roſam vere compoſitis. Boerh. Ind. alt. 
African Rock-bouſleek, with ſmall Leaves like 
the common Sort, collected like a Roſe. 


A CATA- 


Craſſula, with the Appearance of 


A CATALOGUE of ſuch PLAN TS as are 


proper to place in a warm Green-houſe among /# Orange-trees, which. do 
not require any artificial Heat in Winter, but muſt not have ſo large 
a Share of Air admitted to them, as thoſe Plants before-mentioned. 


Butilon Altheoides, flore carneo, fructu 

globoſo. Hort. Elth. Abutilon like the 

Althea frutex, with a fleſb-coloured Flower, 
and a globular Fruit. 

Aloe Americana minor. Munt. Small Ame- 
rican Alce. 

Aloe Africana cauleſcens, foliis ſpinoſis, 
maculis ab utraque parte albicantibus notatis. 
Hort. Amſt. African ftalky Aloe, with prickly 
Leaves marked on every Part with white Spots, 
commonly called the Carolina Aloe. 

Aurantium acri medulla, vulgare. Fer. Heſp. 
The Seville Orange. | 

Aurantium medulla dulci vulgare. Fer. 
Heſp. The ſweet Seville Orange. 

Aurantium Sinenſe. Fer. Heſp. The China 
Orange. 

Aurantium criſpo folio. Fer. Heſp. The 
curled- leav d Orange. : 

Aurantium criſpo folio, elegantiſſimè vari- 
egato. Boerh. Ind. alt. The ſtrip'd curled- 
leav'd Orange. 

Aurantium corniculatum. Fer, Heſp. The 
borned Orange. | 

Avrantium folio variegato, vulgare, Angli- 
cum dictum. Boerh. Ind. alt. The common 
frip'd-leav'd Orange. 

Aurantium hermaphroditum, partim auran- 
tium, partim citreum, Heſp. Nor. The Her- 
maphrodite Orange. | ; 

Aurantium anguſto ſalicis folio dictum. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. The willow-leav'd Orange, 
commonly called the Turkey Orange. 

Aurantium anguſto falicis folio, elegantiſſime 
variegato. The Hrip d Turkey Orange. 

Aurantium anguſto & acuminato folio, 
fructu parvo odoratiſſimo, mela roſa dium. 
Claric. cult. Plant. Orange-tree with a narrow 
pointed Leaf, and a ſmall fweet-ſcented Fruit, 
called Mela Roſa. 

Aurantium flore pleno. The Orange-tree, 
with a double Flower. 

Aurantium ſœtiferum. Per, Heſp. The 
cbilding Orange. | | 

Aurantium fructu multiplici, Inſt. R. H. 
The cluſter Orange. 

Aurantium Sinicum pumilum. Camell. Syll. 
The dwarf China Orange, commonly called the 
Autmeg Orange. 


Citreum vulgare. Inſt. R. H. The common 
Citron. - 


Citreum dulci medulla. Inſt. R. H. The 
ſweet Citron. 


Citreum magno fructu. Inſt. R. H. The 
large Citron. | 


Citreum Florentinum, fructu ſuaviſſimo. Till. 
The Chedrati. 


Citreum Florentinum,folio ſinuato & ſerrato, 


fructu oviformi. Hort. Maur. Florentine 
Citron, with an indented and ſawed Leaf, and 
an xg ſpapd Fruit. 

Citreum moſchum redolens, fructu multi- 
formi. Claric. cult. Pl. Citron ſmelling like 
Musk, with a many-ſhap'd Fruit. 


Liguſtrum Capenſe ſempervirens, folio 
craſſo ſubrotundo. Hort. Elth. Ever-green 


Privet from the Cape, commonly called the 
Hottentot Cherry. 


Limon vulgaris. Fer. Heſp. The common 
Lemon. 2 
Limon dulci medulla, vulgaris. Fer. Heſp. 
The ſweet Lemon. | a 
Limon acris. Fer. Heſp. The Lime or ſour 
Lemon. | 
Limon pyri effigie. Fer. Heſp. The pear- 
ſbap d Lemon. a 

Limon citratus. Fer. Heſp. The citron Lemon. 

Limon citratus, altero fœtus. Inſt. R. H. 
The childing Lemon. 

Limon fuctu racemoſo. Inſt. R. H. The 
cluſter Lemon. | | 
Limon flore pleno. Boerh. Ind. alt. The 
double flowering Lemon. | 

Limon vulgaris, foliis ex aureo variegatis. 
The gold-ftrip'd Lemon. 

Limon incomparabilis. Fer. Heſp. The in- 
comparable Lemon. . | 

Limon imperialis. Fer, Heſp. The imperial 
Lemon. | | | 


Molle. Cluſ in Monard. The Arbor Molle, 
or Peruvian Maſtick-tree. 
Myrtus latifolia Bætica 1. vel foliis lau- 
rinis. C. B. P. Broad - leau d Spaniſh Myrtle, 
commonly called the bay-leav'd Myrtle. 


Myrtus 
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Myrtus latifolia Bætica 2. vel foliis lau- 
rinis, confertim naſcentibus. C. B. P. The 
orange-leav d le, vulgo. 
Myrcus ica, foliis mali H. 
L. _ Pomegranatc-leay d Myrih, 


Myrtus toliis odore nucis moſchatæ, cauli- 
culis rubentibus, vulgò odore citri. >chuyl. 
Cat. The Nutmeg Myrtle. 

Myrtus anguſtifolia Bætica. C. B. P. The 
roſemary- lead d Myrtle. 22 

Myrtus odore nucis moſchatæ, cauliculis 
rubentibus, ſoliis ex luteo variegatis. The 

rip'd Nutmeg Myrtle. 

A Ann iber vulgaris. C. B. P. The Lox- 
foliis ex albo va- 


leav d Myrtle. 

Myrtus * * are 4 ark 
I 1 atls. rip box= . . 
Erne Pl minimis & mucronatis. C. B. P. 


The thyme-leav'd Myrtle. 


Nerium Indicum anguſtifolium, 
odoratis ſimplicibus. H. L. Bar. 
leav d tes Ind ian Oleander. 

Nerium Indicum latifolium, floribus odo. 
ratis plenis. H. L. Braad-leavd Indian 
Oleander, with double fwcet-ſcented Flowers, 

Nerium Indicum, flore variegato oderato 
pleno. Hort. Amſt. Ind ian Ol ander, ug g 
doulle ſrip d fweet-ſcented I lower. 


flcribus 


Narreu- 


Staphylodendron Americanum, foliis lauri 
anguſtis. Plum. American Bladder nut, with 
narrow Ba- leaves. | 


Ziziphus argentea Zeylanica, ſpinis carens, 
Walzmbilla Zeylanentibus dicta. C. B. p. 
Silvery Frjube of Ceylon, without Thorns. 


A CATALOGUE of ſuch Pranrts as ſhould 

bee placed in a Stove, but require the leaſt Degree of Heat in Winter. 
Theſe are what are mark d n Mr. Fowler's Botanical Thermometers, as 
the firſt Claſs of Stove- plants; ſo that the Spirits in the Tube ſhould nat be 
permitted to fink much below the aſſigned Point, nor muſt they be raiſed 
more than eight or ten Degrees above it, during the Winter Seaſon. 


A Cacia vera. J. B. The true Egyptian 
Acacia, | 
Acacia Indica Farneſiana. Ald. The Indian 
Acacia, with reſinous Pods. 
Acacia non ſpinoſa, flore albo, foliorum 
innis latiuſculis glabris, ſiliquis longis planis. 
ouſt. Smooth Acacia, with a white Flower, 
N ſinoath Wings to the Leaves, and long flat 
s. 
Acacia cornigera, floribus globoſis. Houſt. 
The horned Acacia, with round Flowers. 
Acacia cornigera, floribus oblongis. Houſt. 
The horned Acacia, with oblong Flowers. 
Alkekengi Bonarienſe repens,  bacca turbi- 


nata viſcoſa. H. Elth. Creeping Winter 2 


Buenos Ayres, with a clammy top-ſhap 


erry. | 
. Alkekengi Americanum fruteſcens, fruftu 
globoſo rubro, veſica atropurpureà. Houſt. 


Shrubby American Winter Cherry, with a 


round red Fruit, having 
over it. | 
Aloe vulgans. C. B. P. The common Bar- 
bados Ale. 3 
Aloe ſuccotrina anguſtifolia ſpinoſa, flore 
purpureo. Breyn. prod. The ſuccotrine, or 
purging Aloe. 


a purple Bladder 


Aloe Africana cauleſcens, foliis ſpinoſis, 
maculis ab utraque parte albicantibus obſcuri- 
oribus, magis glaucis. Boerh. Ind. alt. 
Stalky African Aloe, with prickly dark-green 
Leaves, ſpotted on every Side with white. 

Aloe Africana, foliis glaucis, margine & 
dorſi parte ſuperiore ſpinoſis, flore rubro. 
Com. Prælud. African Aloe, with  ſea-grees 
Leaves beſet with Prickles on the Edges, and at 
the Extremity of the under Part, and a red 
Flower... - | | | 

Aloe Africana arboreſcens montana, non 
ſpinoſa, tolio longiſſimo plicatili, flore rubro. 

rt. Amſt, Smooth African Tree-alce, with a 
long flat Leaf, and a red Flower. _ 

Aloe Atricana cauleſcens, foliis. glaucis 
caulem amplectantibus. Hort. Amit. African 
falty Ale, with ſea-green Leaves, embracing 
the Stalk. | 

Aloe Africana cauleſcens, foliis minus 

laucis, caulem amplectentibus, dorſi parte 

uprema ſpinosd. Com. Prælud. Sta/ky Afti- 
can Aloe, with Leaves embracing of th: Stalk 
which have Spines ow the Back. at their Ex 


"I rem: 9. 


Aloe 
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Aloe Africana cauleſcens, folits glaucis, 
caulem amplectentibus, latioribus & unde- 
quaque ſpinoſis. Com. Præl. Stalty African 
Aloe, with broader ſea-green Leaves embracing 
the Stalk, and prickly en every Side. 5 

Aloe Atricana cauleſcens, foliis glaucis 
brevioribus, caulem amplectentibus, foliorum 

rte intern & externa nonnihil ſpinosa. 
— præl. Stalky African Aloe, with. ſborter 


ſca. green Leaves embracing the Stalk, and prickly 
on every Side. 


Aloe Africana cauleſcens, foliis glaucis bre- 
viſſim is, foliorum ſummitate interna & ex- 
rerna nonnihil ſpinosa. Com. Præl. African 
ftalky Aloe, with the ſhorteſt ſea-green Leaves, 
which are prickly on every Side at their Ends. 

Aloe Atricana, flore rubro, folio maculis 
albicantibus ab utraque parte notato. H; A. 
The common Tongue-aloe, vulgo. 

Aloe Africana cauleſcens, folio craflo ob- 
ſcure viridi, ſpinis ad latera & in dorſo ar- 
mato. Boerh, Ind. alt. African ffalky Alce, 
with a thick dark- green Leaf, armed with 
Pr; ckles on the Backjzae. 

Aloe Africana, flore rubro, folio triangu- 
lari, & verrucis albicantibus ab urraque parte 
notato. Hort, Amſt, The triangular Alcc, 
vulgo. | het 

Aloe Africana, foliis planis — — 
carinatis verrucoſis, caule & flore corallii co- 
lore. Boerh. Ind. alt. The narrou- leav d 
Tengue-alce, vulgo. | 

Aloe Atricana, foliis planis latioribus con- 
jugatis carinatis, , lore rubro. The broad- 
kav'd Tungue-aloe, vulgo. 

Aloe Africana, folus longis conjugatis, ſu- 
pra cavis margaritiferis, flore rubro elegantiſſi- 
mo. Boerh, Ind. alt. The pearl tongue Aloe, 
vulgo. | 

Aloe Africana erecta, rotundo folio parvo, 
& in acumen acutiſſimum exeunte, Com. 
Præl. The upright Aloe, with a ſharp pointed 
Leaf. | | 

(VE Africana erecta triangularis, & trian- 
gulari folio viſcoſo. Com. Præl. The upright 
triangular Aloe. | 

Aloe Africana minima atroviridis, ſpinis 
herbaceis numeroſis ornata, Boerh. Ind, alt. 
The leaſt herbaceous Aloe, valgo, 

Aloe Africana humilis, ftoliis ex albo & 
viridi variegatis. Com. Prel; The partridge- 
breaſt Aloe, vulgò. | 

Aloe Atricana humilis, ſpinis inermibus & 
verrucis obſita. Com. Præl. The hedge-hog 
Aloe. - 

Aloe Africana margaritifera minor. Hort. 
Amſt. The ſmall Pearl-aloe. 

Aloe Africana, folio in ſummitate triangu- 
lari, margaritifera, flore ſubviridi. Hort. Amſt. 
The greater Pearl-ahe, vulgò. 

Aloe Africana, brevithmo craſſiſſimoque 
folio, flore ſubviridi, Hort. Amſt. The 
Cuſhion-aloe, vulgo. 

Aloe Atricana humilis arachnoidea. Com, 
Rar. The Cobuel-alle. | 

Apocynum icanum erectum, foliis 

oblongis acuminatis, Hloribus ex albo vireſcen- 


tibus. Houſt, Upright American Dagsbane, 
Vor. II. 


with oblong pointed Leaves, and greeniſh whit 
Flowers. 1 
Apocynum Americanum; foliis 4mygyall 
longioribas. Plum. American Dogsbane, with 
longer Almond-leaves. 8 
Apocynum Americanum ſcandens hir- 
ſutiſhmum, foliis oblongis, ſiliquis maximis 
labris. Climbing hairy American Doyſ- 
_ with oblong Leaves, and the largeſt ſmooth 
ods. | 
Aſteriſcus fruteſcens, laureolæ folio. Houſt: 
Fw Shrubby Aﬀfteriſcus, with a ſpurge-laurel 
af. 
Aurantium fructu maximo, Indiæ orientalis: 
Boerh, Ind. alt. The Shaddock, or Pumplel 


Niobe g. 


Camara ſpinoſa, flore variegato. Plum: 
Nov. Gen, Prickly American Viburnum, 
with a variable Flower. | 

Camara meliſſæ folio, flore variabi li. Hort. 
Elth. American Viburnum, with a Balm-leaf, 
and a variable Flower. | 

Camara trifolia, rpuraſcente flore. Plum: 
Nov. Gen. 2 4 American Viburnum, 
with a purpliſh Flower. | 

Camara falvie foliis mucronatis, ſubtus 
villoſis, flore minore luteo. Houſt. Ames 
rican Viburnum, with pointed Sage-leaves, 
which are hairy underneath, and a ſmall yeliow 
Flower. | 

Camara non ſpinoſa, ſalviæ folid, rotundo 
& rugoſo, flore minore pallido. Houſt. 
Smcoth American Viburnum, with a round rough 
Leaf, and a 1 maller pale Flower. 

Camara falvie Elks, floribus incarnatis. 
American Viburnum, with Sage-leaves, and a 


freſh=colour'd Flower. 


Camara non ſpinoſa, urtice folio bullato, 
flore aureo. Hbuſt. Smocth American Vibur- 


num, with a fludded Netthe-leaf, and a golden 


Flower. 


Camara non ſpinoſa, urtice folio minorez 
flore albo! Hou. Smooth Ameticati Vibur- 
num, with a ſmaller Nettle-leaf; and a white 
Flower. | 

Camara non ſpinoſa, ſalviæ folio rugoſo; 
flore purpuraſcente. Houſt. Smooth American 
Viburnum, with a rough Sage-leaf, and a purs 
pliſh Flower. 

Campanula Canarienſis, atriplicis folib, 
radice tuberosa, Inſt. R. H. Canary Campa- 
nula; | x -— 5 

Camphora officinarum. C. B. P. The Cam? 
phire-tree: SIE | 

Cannacorus flore coccineo fplendente. Inſt. 


R. H. Indian Reed, with a ſplendid ſcarlet. 


Flower. HT 
. Cannacorus flote luteo punctato. Inſt. 
R. H. Indian Reed, with a ſpotted yellow 
Flower, | 53 * 7 

Cannacorus ampliſſimo folio, flore rutilo; 
Inſt. R. H. Indian Reed, with a very large 
Leaf, and a red Flower. | 


Cannacorus latifolius vulgaris, foliis ex albo 


variegatis. Indian Reed, with broad ftrig/d 
Leaves. | | i 
5 C Canna- 


— —˙— — ˙m — — — — — 
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Cannacorus longiſſimo folio, flore luteo ma- 
jore. Indian Reed, with a very long Leaf, and 
a large yellow Flower, N 

Cereus erectus altiſſimus Syrinamenſis. Par. 
Bat. The largeſt Torch-thiftk, 

Corallodendron Carolinianum, floribus ſpi- 
catis coccineis, radice craſhfſima. Carolina 
Coral-tree, with ſcarlet Flowers growing in a 
Spike, and a very thick Root. 235 

Cotyledon Afra, folio craſſo lato laciniato, 
floſculo aureo. Boerh. Ind. alt. African 
Navekwort, with a broad thick jagged Leaf, and 
a ſmall golden Flower. 

Craſſula altiſſima perforata. Hort. Elth, 
The talleſt thorougb- leaf Craſſula. 1 


Digitalis Canarienſis acanthoides fruteſcens, 
flore aureo. Hort. Amſt. Shrubby Canary 
Fox-glove, with a golden Flower. 


Euphorbium tetragonum & pentagonum 
ſpinoſum Canarinum. Boerh. Ind, alt. The 
13 Enphorbium, vulgò. 

Euphorbi um A frum, facie fructäs pini. Boerh. 
Ind. The little Meduſa s- head, vulgò. 

Euphorbium Afrum, caule craſſo ſquamoſo, 
ramis in capitis Meduſæ ſpeciem cincto. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. The greater Meduſa's-head, 


vulgo. 

Laphocbinm Afrum, caule ſquamoſo tube- 
roſo, minus. Boerh. Ind. alt, African Eu- 
phorbium, with a ſmall ſcaly and tuberous 
Stalk. 

Euphorbium quod anteuphorbium. Dod. 
The Anti-euphorb1um, vulgò. 


Ficus Bengalenſis, folio ſubrotundo, fructu 
orbiculato. Hort. Amſt. Rowundifh- kav'd 
Fig-tree of Bengall, with a round Fruit. 


Hæmanthus Africanus. H. L. The Blood- 
flower, or Cape“tulip. 

Hæmanthus colchici foliis, perianthio her- 
baceo. Hort. Elth. Blood-flower, with meadows 
ſaffron Leaves, and an herbaceous Empalement, 
commonly called Baftard-dragon. 


Ketmia Sinenſis, fruftu ſubrotundo, flore 
2 Inſt. K. H. The jingle China Roſe, 
vulgo. 

etmia Sinenſis, ſructu ſubrotundo, flore 
pleno. Inſt. R. H. The double China Rye. 


Liguſtroides, quod liguftram Americanum 
aculeatum, tructu teſticulato. Plum. Car. 
Prickly American baſtard Privet, with tefti- 
culated Fruit. 


Malpighia mali punici facie. Nov, Gen. 


Barbados Cherry, vulgo. © © 
Montia arboreſcens, abutili folio ſerrato, 
ſructu racemoſo. Houſt. Tree-like Montia, 


with a ſaw'd yellow Mallowsleaf, and branching 
Seeds. | 


Opuntia major, validiſſimis ſpinis munita. 
Inſt. R. H. The greater Indian g, armed 
with füLrong Spines. 

Opuntia folio oblongo, media. Inſt. R. H. 
The middle Indian Fig, with an oblong Leaf. 

Opuntia maxima, folio ſpinoſo latitlimg 
& longiſſimo. Inſt. R. H e greateſt 
Indian Fig, with the longeſt and broad 
Leaves. 

Opuntia latifolia, craſſiori folio, ſpinis albis 
numeroſis armato. Boerh, Ind. alt. Broad 
thick-kav'd Indian Fig, armed with many white 
Fines, Py iT 

Opunria folio ſpinoſo longiſſimo & anguſto. 
H. L. Indian Big, with a = narrow ricky 
Leaf. | 


Palma da&ylifera major vulgaris, Johnſt. 
Dend. Greater date-bearing Palm-tree. 

Palma humilis, ſeu chamzriphes. J. B. 
The dwarf Palm, or Palmetto. 

Periploca Americana ſcandens, folio cor- 
volvuli, fructu alato. Plum. Cat. Climbing 
bafiard Dogsbane, with a Bindweed-leaf, and a 
winged Fruit. 

Petiveria ſolani foliis, loculis ſpinoſis. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Guinea Hen Weed, vulgo, 
Plumbago Americana, betæ folio ampliore. 


Plum. Cat. American Leadwort, with a larger 
Beet-leat. 


Sclarea Mexicana altiſſima, facie heliotro- 
pii. Hort. Elth. Tall Mexican Clary, with 
the Face of Turnſole. 

Solanoides Americana, circææ foliis glabris. 
Act. Reg. S. American baſtard Nightſhade, 
with ſmooth inchanter”s-nightſhade Leaves. 

Solanoides Americana, circææ foliis hirſutis. 
Act. Reg. S. American baſtard Nightſhade, 
with hairy inc hanter s-nightſhade Leaves. 

Solanum ſpinoſum maxime tomentoſum. 
Bocc. Rar. Pl. Prickly Nightſhade, with the 
moſt woolly Leaves. 

Solanum Americanum fruteſcens tomento- 
ſum, flore albo umbellato, fruEtu parvo rubro. 
Houſt. Shrubby woolly American Nightſhade, 
with white Flowers growing in an Umbel, and a 
ſmall red Fruit. 

Solanum Americanum fruteſcens & ſpino- 
ſum, quercus folio. Houſt. Shrubby and 
thorny American Nightſhade, with an Oak- 
leaf. 

K arboreſcens & ſpinoſum, foliis to- 
mentoſis, flore magno cœruleo. Houſt. Thorny 
Tree-nightſhade, with weoly Leaves, and a lange 
blue Flower. 

Solanum lignoſum Africanum ſempervi- 
rens, laurinis foliis. Hort, Amſt. African 
woody Nig hiſbade, with ever - green Bay-leaues. 

Solanum Bahamenſe arboreſcens, folio 
ſinuato. Hort. Elth. Trce-like Nightſhade, 
of the Bahama lands, with an indented Leaf. 


Tithy- 


T ſtaminibus longiſſimis, ſiliquis 3 


Tithymalus arboreus Africanus. Inſt, R. H. 
African Tree-ſpurge. 


Urtica racemifera maxima Sinarum, foliis 
ſubtus argenteis, lanugine villoſis. Pluk. 
Amalth. The greateft branching China Nettle, 
whoſe Leaves are covered with a filvery Down 
on their Back/ide. 


Citharexylum arbor laurifolia Americana, 
foliorum venis late candicantibus, ex cujus 
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citharæ & panduræ fiünt. Pluk. Phyt, 


ligne 
Te] Fiddle-word of Barbados, 


Several of the Plants which are enumerated 
in the above Catalogue, may be preſerved in . 
a good Green-houſe, without any. artificial 
Heat; but then they will not flower ſo well, 
nor become ſo vigorous, as when they have 
this moderate Share of Warmth aſſigned them,; 
on the Thermometer; and a ſmall Expence 
of Fuel will be ſufficient to keep a pretty 
large Stove to the Hear, | 


\| 


A CATALOGUE of ſuch Exoric PLANTS 4s 
require to be kept in the Heat aſſigned for the ſecond Claſs on Mr. Fowler's 


Thermometers. 


X Cacia arborea major ſpinoſa, pinnis 
quatuor majoribus ſubrotundis, filiquis 
varie intortis. Sloan. Cat. Greater prickly 
Acacia, with four broad roundiſh Wings to cach 
Leaf, and the Pods variouſly 4 * : 

Acacia Americana, humilis & ſpinoſa, pin- 
nis foliorum acuminatis, floribus herbaceis, 
filiquis variè intortis. Dwarf prickly Acacia, 
with ſbarp- pointed Leaves, greeniſh Flowers, and 
Pods variouſly twiſted. | 

Acacia ſpinoſa humilis, filiquis teretibus & 
reſinoſis. Houſt, Dwarf prickly Acacia, with 
taper reſinous Pads. | : 

Acacia non ſpinoſa, floribus globoſis albis, 
foliorum pinnis tenuiſſimis glabris, filiquis ad 
lingula grana tumidis. Houſt. Smooth Acacia, 
with round white Flowers, very narrow ſmooth 
Leaves, and Pods which ſwell in the Place 
where each Seed is hodged. n 

Acacia Americana ſpinoſa, filiquis Iongis 
recurvis luteis. Houſt. Prickly Acacia, with 
long yell-w bending Pods. ww 

Acacia non ſpinoſa, flore albo, ſtaminibus 
longis, foliorum pinnis latiuſculis glabris & 
auritis. Houſt. Smooth Acacia, with a white 
Flower, having long Chives and broad ſmooth 
earcd Wines to the Leaves. ; 

Acacia humilis non ſpinoſa, foliis ſubtus 
incanis, florum ſtaminibus. longis rubentibus. 
Houſt, Dwarf ſmooth Acacia, with. Leaves 
hoary on their Under/ide, and long reddiſh Chives 
to the Flower. | | 

Acacia Americana non 8 flore pur- 


illoſis, pinnis foliorum tenuiſſimis. Houſt. 
Smooth American Acacia, with a purple Flower, 


| having very long Chives, flat hairy Pods, and 


very narrow Leaves. . 1 
Acacia ſpinoſa, foliorum pinnis tenuiſſimis 
glabris, floribus globoſis lureis, ſpinis longiſ- 


ſimis. Houſt, Prickly Acacia, with narrow 
ſmooth Leaves, yellow round Flowers, and very 
long Thorns. : | 

Acacia non ſpinoſa tenuifolia villoſa, flo- 
ribus globoſis albis, filiquis brevibus hirſutis; 
Houſt. Smooth Acacia, with narrow hai 
N round white Flowers, and ſtort hairy 
Pods. 

Acacia non ſpinoſa, latiore folio villoſo, 
floribus globoſis albis, ſiliquis brevibus hirſu- 
tis. Houſt, Smobth Acacia, with broad hairy 
. 1 round white Flowers, and ſhort hairy 

ods. | 

Acacia Americana, flore luteo globoſo, 
ſpinis exiguis, foliorumque pinnis tenuiſſimis 
pubeſcentibus, Houſt. American Acacia, with 
a round yellow Flower, ſmall Spines, and very 
narrow woolly Wings to the Leaves. 

Acacia ſpinoſa tenuifolia, floribus ſpicatis 
luteis, ſiliquis longiſſimis compreſſis flavis. 
Houſt, Smooth narrow-leav'd Acatia, with yel- 
low Flowers growing in Spikes, and very long flat 
gellowiſh Pods. 

Acacia ſpinoſa tenuifolia, ſpinis ſingulis 
cornu bovinum per longitudinem fiſſum refe- 
rentibus. Houſt. Prickly narrowsleav'd Acacia, 
with ſingle Thorns reſembling the Horn of an Ox, 
ſplit thro the Middle. | 

Acacia Americana, faginis foliis;tetraphylla, 
floſculis ſtaminoſis, in ſpicam diſpoſitis. Pluk. 
Amalth. Broad four-lcav'd Acacia, with fami- 
neous Flowers diſpoſed in a Spike. 

Acacia humilis latifolia, non ſpinoſa, ſta- 
minibus florum longiſſimis rubentibus. Houſt. 
Broad. leav d Acacia, without Thorns and Flowers, 
having very long red ¶ Hives. | 

Acacia Americana non ſpinoſa latifolia, 
ſiliquis marginatis & ad ſingula grana tumidis, 
Houſt, Broad-lkav'd American Acacia without 

. Thorns, 
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Thorhs, and Pods which are bordered and ſwell 

where each Sced is lodg ell. Sead 
Acacia ſpinoſa tenuifolia, filiquis latis, ſpinis 

minimis recurvis ſolitariis. Houſt. Narrow- 


leav'd prickly Acacia, with broad Pods, and 
ſmall c Thorns growing mg. 199%, 
Acacia non ſpinoſa tetraphylla latifolia, 


ſtaminibus florum longiſſimis rubentibus. Broad 
four-leav'd Acacia without Thorns, and long red 
Chives to the Flower. 

Acacia non ſpinoſa tenuifolia, ſiliquis varie 
intortis. Narrow-leav'd Acacia without Thorns, 
and variouſly trwifted Pods. 

Acacia Americana 8 & ſpinoſa, 
floribus globoſis, ſtaminibus florum longis ru- 


bentibus. Houſt. Four-leav'd Acacia without 


Thorns,and round Flowers, having long red Chives. 

Aloe Americana ſobolifera. H. L. The 
childing Alle, vulgo. 8 

Aloe Americana, ex Vera Cruce, foliis an- 
ſtioribus, minus glaucis. Hort. Beaum. 
Narrow-leav'd Aloe of Vera Cruce. 

Aloe Americana, folio viridi rigidiſſimo 
foetido, piet dicta indigenis. Hort. Beaum. 
American Aloe, with ſtiff green Leaves, com 
monly called Piet in America. 3 

Aloe Americana, folio viridi rigidiſſimo, 
margine ſpinoſo ſilk-graſs dicta. American 
Ale, with a ftiff green Leaf, having Spines on 
the Sides, commonly called Silk-graſs. 

Aloe Guineenſis, radice geniculata, foliis e 
viridi & atro undulatim variegatis. Hort. 
Amſt. The Guinea Aloe, vulgo. 

Aloe Zeylanica pumila, foliis variegatis, 
Par. Bat. prod. The dwarf Ceylon Aloe. 

Apocynum fibroſà radice, —_ coccineis, 
corniculis croceis. Hort. Amſt. Dogsbane with 
a fibrous Root and ſcarlet Flowers, having ſaffron- 
coloured Middles, commonly called Ipecacuana. 

Apocynum Americatum ſcandens, foliis 
citri, fliquis maculatis. Plum. Climbing 
American Dogsbane, with Citron-leaves, and 
ſpotted Pods. 

Ariſtolochia Americana ſcandens, foliis 
cordatis, fructu tereti. Climbing American 
Birthwort, with heart-ſbap d Leaves, and a taper 
Fruit. 

Ariſtolochia Americana ſcandens, foliis 
laurinis anguſtis, fructu maximo. Climbing 
American Birthwort, with narrow Bay=leaves, 
and the largeſt Fruit. 8 

Ari ſtolochla Americana erecta, flore atro- 
purpureo, foliis anguſtis, radice repente. 

Plum. Upright American Birthwort, with 
long narretm Leaves, a dark purple Flower, and 
creeping Root. ; 7 | 

Arum maximum Ægyptiacum, quod yulgo 
colocaſia. Sloan. Cat. Greate/t Egyptian Arum, 
called Colocaſia. f 
Arum minus, nymphee foliis, eſculentum. 
Sloan. Cat. Smaller Arum, with water-Iil) 
Leaves, and an catai/e. Root, 

Arum maximum A gyprtiacum, quod vulgò 
colocaſia, cauli.ulis nigricantibns, Zeylanica, 


H. L. Great:/# Egyptian Arum, with dark 
_— | moſo carneo. 


purple Foerſta g. * 
Arundò ſaccharif a. C. B. P. The ſugar Cane. 
Arundo Indica wilorea, IN lainbu vel Bambu 
dicta. The Bambu Cane, vuigo. 


by, 


* 


Arundo arborea Indica, amplo pediculato 
folio, Bambu altera ſpecies. Raii tfiſt. 27. 
falſe Bambu Cane. | 


Baniſtera ſcandens, foliis laurinis. Houſt. 
Climbing Maple, vulgo. | 
Baniſtera Americana fcandens, folio ſubro- 
(pndo, * ex aureo cocci neo, Houſt: CH 
70 aple, with a roundiſh Leaf, and a gelen 
Fark Hover. 19 - p , 
Baniſtera Americana ſcandens, foliis citri, 


flore cœruleo ſpicato. Houſt. Climbing Maple, 


with a Citron-leaf, and a blue Flower growing in 
Spikes. 

Baniſtera Americana ſcandens, foliis ſubro- 
tundis, ſubtus pubeſcentibus. Houſt. (Im- 
ing 1 with roumdiſp Leaves woolly under: 
neath, 

Baniſtera Americana ſcandens, pſeuodoaca- 
ciz folio, flore purpuraſcente. Houſt. Climb. 
ing American Maple, with 4 falſe Acacia. laat, 
and a purpliſh Flower. 

Barba Jovis Americana ſcandens, floribus 
cœruleis, ad alas foliorum conglobatis. CI i- 
ing American Jupit r's-beard, with blue Flowers 
growing in Clufters from the Wing of the Leaf. 

Barnardia folio ſubrotundo, mas. Houſt. 
Round- lav d male Barnardia. 

Barnardia folio fubrotundo, fœmina. Houſt. 
Round-leav'd female Barnardia. 

Baſſella. Hort. Mal. Climbing Nightſhade 
of Malabar. | 

Baſſella flore albo, foliis & caulibus viri- 
dibus, Climbing Malabar Night{hade, with a 
white Flower, and green Leaves and Stalks, 

Baſſella Sinica, foliis & caulibus viridibus, 
minus ſucculentis, fructu minore. [eflieu. 
China climbing Nighiſpade, with green Leaves 
oe Salle, which are leſs ſucculent, and a ſmaller 
Fruit. | 

Bauhinia non aculeata, folio ampliori & 
N Plum. Nov. Gen. Mountain Elony, 
vulgo. 

auhinia non aculeata, folio nervoſo bicorni, 
floribus albicantibu-. Houſt. $100th Bau hinia, 
with a nervoſe Leaf, and whitiſh FPlœtvers. 

Bauhinia non aculeara, tolio ſubiotundo 
majore rigido & bicorni, flore purpuraſcente. 
Houſt. Smooth Bauhinia, with a large fliff 
24 and purpliſh Flower. 

auhinia ſcandens & fruteſcens, folio ſub- 
rotundo & bicorni, flore albo. Shrabty 
climbing Bauhinia, with a roundiſh Leaf, and 
a white Flower. 

Bermudiana palmæ folio, radice bulbosa. 
D. Lign. Bermudiana with a Palm-leat, aud 
a bulkous Root. | 
| Bignonia ſcandens tetraphylla, fructu maxi- 
mo echinato. Houſt. Climbing Trum pet-fibtrer, 
with four Leaves, and the largeſt prickly Fruit. 
Bignonia, Americana arboreſcens penta- 
N flore roſeo, major, filiquis planis. 

lum. Cat. The white Wood, or Alp. fuer. 

Fignonia ſcandens tetraphylla, flore race- 
Houſt. Four-leav'd climbing 
Tru ;npet-flower, with a branching fſb-colour d 


F de Fe 


Bignonia 
2 
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5 Bignonia Americana; ſcandens; foliis pin- 
natis hirſuris & marginibus ſinuatis, ſiliquis 
longiſſimis & anguitiiſimis. Climbing Ame- 
rican Trumpet Flower, with hairy winged 
Leaves, which art indented, and long, narrow 

Bignonia Americana, ſcandens; triphylla 
& pentaphylla, lobis amplioribus, mucrona- 
tis & ſerratis, ſiliquis longis compreſſis mar- 
ginatis. Climbing American Trumpet Flower, 
with three, aud Leaves, which are large 
A and ſawed, and long, flat, bordered 


Bontia Laureolæ facic. Hort. Elth. The 
Barbaaos Wild Olive. 1 
Brunsfelſia flore albo, fructu croceo molli. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Bruns ſelſia with @ white 
Flower, and a ſoft, Saffron-coloured Fruit. 


levi. Plum. Nov. Gen. Caapeba, with 4 
round, ſoft, umbilicated Leaf. ERS 
Caapeba folio orbiculari & umbilicato to- 
mentoſo. Plum. Nov. Gen. Caapeba, with 
s round, woolly, umbilicated Leaf. 

Caapeba folio orbiculari non umbilicato. 
Plum. Nov. Gen, Caapeba, with @ round 
4 not umbilicated. h 

eſalpina polyphylla, aculeis horrida. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Many-leav'd Coſalpina, 
with firong Thorns. | _ 7 

Cainito folio ſabtus aureo, fructu Mali- 
— Plum. Nov. Gen. The Star-Apple, 
vulgo. | 

Cainito folio ſubtus aurco, fructu Olive- 
formi. Plum. Nov. Gen. Cainito, with 
Olive. ſbap'd Fruit. an 

Calaba folio Citrii ſplendente. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. The Indian Maſtick Tree. 

Caſſia fiſtula, 73 C. B. P. The 
purgin a, or Pudding-pipe Tree. | 

Ca N Brafiliang. C. B. P. The 
wild Caſſia of America. 

Caſſia Americana, tetraphylla, latifolia. 
Houſt. Four-leavd American Caffia, with 
broad Leaves. | 

Plum. Nov. 


_ Caſtorea repens, ſpinoſa. 
Gen. .. Creeping, prickly Caſtorea. 

Caſtorea racemoſa, flore cœruleo, fructu 
croceo. Plum. Nov. Gen, Branching Caſ- 
— with a blue Flower, and Saffron- colour a 

ruit. 8 

Ceiba Viticis foliis, caudice aculcato, 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Silk-cotton Tree, with a 
prickly Trunk. _ | [ 

Ceiba Viticis foliis, caudice glabro. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Silk-Cotton Tree, with 4 
ſmoeth Trunk. _ 5 

Centaurium minus, maritimum, amplo 
flore cœruleo. Plum. Cat · American ſer 
Centaury, with a large blue Flower. | 

Chamerhododerdron Indicum, flore am- 


with à large, ſcarlet Flower. 
Cereus erectus, altiſſimus, S 


0 inamenſis, 
ſpinis albis. Boerh. Ind. 


alt. The talleſt 


ſmouth, red Fruit: 


| Caapeba folio orbiculari & umbilicato 


plo coccineo. Inft. R. H. Indian Roſebay, C 


Feb. Tf of Surinam, with white Spine from the id of the Branch. 


of reud « Aus,, quack run alu, coſtis | a- 
ny infar aſargenrbag, Lad. 4. 
che ſquare. orch-4 bi Wes is . 
a Gene maximus, uc ſpinofo .. rabro. 
Dagus Par. Bat... The greateſt arch: Thiſtle, 
with à prickly red Fruit PRA Pk to 
Cercus erectus, fructu rubro, non ipinoſo. 
Par. Bat. . Upright Totch-Thiſtle, with 4 
Cereus erectus, gracilis, ſpinoſiſſimus, ſpi- 
nis flavis, e lanugine alba palleſ- 
cente. Boerh. Ind. alt. The ſmaller Upright 
Torch-Thiflte with many Angles, gellowiſb 
Spines, and pale white down on the Top. 
ereus erectus, gracilior, ſpinoſiſſimus, 
Iptais albis polygonus. Boerh. Ind. alt. 
Smaller upright Torch-Thifllt with many Au- 
gles, beſet with white Spines. | 
Cercus criſtatus, erectus, foliis trian 
ribus, profunde canaliculatis. Pluk. 
The triangular climbing Torch-Thiftle, © | 
Cereus ſcandens, minor, trigonus, articu- 
latus, fructu ſuaviſſimo. Par. Bat. The tri- 
angular creeping Torch-Thiftle, commonly called 
Prickly Pear. | | 
| Cereus ſcandens, minor, polygonus, arti- 
culatis. Par. Bat. The joynted ſmall climb- 
ing Torch-Thiflle, with many ſides. 8 
Cercus ininimus, articulatus, Fe Bonn 
ſpinoſus. Boerh. Ind. alt. The leaft prickly 
climbing Torch-Thiſile, with many Atigles. 
Cercus ſcolopendrig folio brachiato. Hort. 
Elth. The Torch-Thiſile with a ſcolopendria 
Lees commonly called an Opuntia. NY 
nyza fruticoſa, Ciſti odore, floribus pal- 
lide purpurcis, ſummitatibus ramulorum in- 
ſidentibus, capitulis & ſemine minoribus, 
Sloan. Cat. Shrubby American Fleabane, 


la- 
hyt. 


ſmelling like the Rock w/e] with pale purple 
op 


Flowers, growing 0n the 
and ſmaller Heads and Seeds. 
Conyza fruticoſa, Ciſti odore, floribus 
pallide purpurcis, ſummitatibus ramulorum 
inſidentibus, capitulis & ſemine majoribus. 
Sloan Cat. Jam. Shrubby American Flea- 


of the Branches, 


| bane, ſmelling like the Rock Roſe, with pale 


purple Flowers growing at the ends of the Shoots, 
and larger Heads and Seeds, 8 _. 
Conyza arborcſcens, tomentoſa, foliis ob- 
longis, floribus in ſummitatibus ramulorum 
racemoſis ſparſis albicantibus. 'Houſt. Woolly 
Tree Fleabane, with oblong Leaves, and white 
Flowers, growing on thin Branches. BY 
Conyza fruteſcens, flore luteo, umbellato. 


Houſt. Shrubby American Flea- bane with 4 


yellow, umbellated Flower. 


Conyꝛza arboreſcens, foliis oblongis, flori- 
bus ſingulis, tribus floſculis conſtantibus. 
Houſt. Tree American Fleabane, with oblong 
Leaves, and each Flower having three Florets. 
Conyza ſcandens, Lauri foliis aſperſis, 
capitulis ſpicatis rotundis, floribus albis. 
Houſt. Climbing . Fleabane, with rough Bay 
Leaves, round ſpiked Heads, and white Flowers. 
onyza fruticoſa, flore pallide purpureo, 
capitulis & lateribus ramulorum ſpicatim ex- 
euntibus. Sloan. .Cat.  Shrubby Fleabane, 


with a pale purple Flawer growing in 4 Spike 
ef) | 4 


. | : 
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cri phyllum, Ameri eanutm, 


þ a vr | flore ruberrimo. 15 Inft, R. H. 


ric 


Uy three-leave American Coral · Tree, with 


a4 very red Flower. 


Corallodendron triphyllum; Americanum, 
minus, ſpinis & ſcminibus nigricaptibus. Inſti 


R. H. Smaller three-leav'd American Coral-. 


Tree, with blacker Steds and Spin es. 

_ Corallodendron triphyllum, Americanum, 

non ſpinoſum. Inſt, 1. H. Thre-leav'd 

American Coral Tree, without ſpines. 
Corallodendron Americanum, minus, fo- 


His acutioribus. Houſt. Small American 


Coral-Tree, with pointed Leaves. 40 
Corallodendron triphyllum, Americanum, 


non ſpinoſum, foliis acutioribus flore ruben 


7 e leav'd American un —_— 
NS, bavin ſbarp-point N We, 4 
reddi ſb Flower.” 5 NN 

Corallodendron triphyllum, Americanum, 
caudice & nervis foliorum ſpints armantibus. 
Three-leav'd American Coral Tree, whoſe Stem 
and Ribs of the Leaves are armed with ſpines. - 

Cornus racemoſa, trifolia & quinquefolia, 
foliis foraminulatis. Plum. Cat. Branching 
American Dogwood, with 'three, and foe 


Cornutia flote idato cæruleo, foliis 
incanis. Plum. Nov. Gen. Cornutia with 
* Leaves, and à blae pyramidal Flower. 

oronilla ſcandens pentaphylla. Plum. 
Manuſ. Five-leav'd climbing American joim- 
re 
Cytiſus Americanus, ſpinoſus, floribus lu- 
teis ad alas naſcentibus. Plum. Cat, Prickly 
American Baſe Tree treſoil, with yellow Flow- 
ers growing from the Wings of the Leaves. 
' Cytiſus Americanus, fruteſcens, ſericeus. 
Plum. Bat, Shrabby American Baſe Tree 
treſoil, with filky Leaves. Soak 
Cytiſus Americanus, arboreſcens, fructu 
eduli albo. Plum. Cat. D 'Pigeon-Peg, 
vulgo. r We RE 


Dalechampia ſcandens, Lupuli foliis, fruc- 
tu hiſpido tricoco. Plum. Nov. Gen, 
Climbing Dalechampia with Hop Leaves, and 
8 prickly three ſeeded Fruit. | 


Dioſcorea ſcandens, foliis Tamni, fructu 


racemoſo. Plum Nov. Gen Climbing Diof- 
corea, with black Briony Leaves, and branch- 
ing F rut . | . 


Dioſcorca ſcandens, folio haſtato, fructu 


racemoſo. Houſt. 2 „N wg with 
4 ap d Lea anc hing Fruit. 
det e, folio ſubrotundo acu- 
minato, fructu racemoſo. Houſt. Climb 
ing Dioſcores with a roundiſh pointed Leaf, 
and branching Fruit. 521 is 

Dorſtenia dentariæ radice, Sphondilii fo 
lio, placenta ovali. Houſt. Contrayerva 


with 8 Toothwort Root, @ Cow-Parſuip Leaf, © 


and an Oval Plays 

Dorſtenia dentaris radice, folio minus la- 
ciniato, placenta quadrangulart & undulato. 
Houſt. Contrazerva with a Toothwort Root, 


Flower. | 
Dratunculus Indicus,  trifido folio. Inf, 
R. H., Indian Dragon, with 4 trifid-leaf. 
Dr ulus Indicus, folio quinquefido, 
Inſt. R. H. Indian Dragon-wort with & quin- 
quepa-heaf.. 
... Dracunculus Americanus, Colocaſie foliis 
laciniatis. Inſt. R. H. American Dragon 
with a jagged Coloc aa - leaf. 
Dracunculus Americanus, ſcandens, tri. 
phyllus & auritus. Inſt. R. H. Climbing 
American Dragon with three-eared Leaves. 


Eupatorium Americanum, ſcandens, foli- 
is ſubrotundis, lucidis, floribus ſpicatis albis. 
Houſt. | Climbing American = 
with rounaiſb ſbining Leaves, white, ſpik- 
ed 1 - 1 
Eupatorium Americanum, arboreſcens, 
Mori folio, floribus albicantibus. Houſt. 
Tree American Hemp- Agrimony, with a Mul- 
berry-leaf, and white Flowers. 

Eupatorium Americanum, fruteſcens, Bal- 
ſaminæ luteæ foliis, nigris maculis notatis. 
Houſt. Shrubby American Hemp- Agrimony, 
_ 4 yellow Balſamine-kaf, ſpotted with 

Eupatorium Peruvianum, folio ſubrotun- 
do trinervi utrinque acuto flore ccœruleo. 
Vaill. Mem. Peruvian Hemp-Agrimony with 
a roundifh-pointed-leaf, and a blue Flower. 

Euphorbium Cerei effigic. Hort. Amſt. 
— e with the Appearance of the Torch- 

Euphorbium Cerci eſſigie, eaulibus graci- 
lioribus. Boerh. Ind, alt. Euphorbium bau- 
ing the Appearance of the Torch - thiſtle, and 
a flender flalk. - | 

Euphorbium verum Antiquorum, Scadi- 
da Calli. Hort. Mal. - Hort. Amſt, The 
true Eupborbium of the Antients. 

Euphorbium trigonum & tetragonum, 
ſpinoſum, ramis compreſſis. Diſnard. Eu- 
phorbium with three or four angles and flat 
branches. © 
Euphorbium anguloſum, foliis Neri lati- 
oribus. Boerh Ind. alt. Angular Euphor- 
bium with broad Oleander-leaves. HI 


Ficus Malabarenſis, folio cuſpidato, fru- 
ctu rotundo, parvo, gemino. Pluk. Phyt. 
Malabar Fig, with @ long-pointed-leaf, and 


ſmall, round fruit, growing double. 


_ Fuchſia triphylla, flore coccineo. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. 'Three-leav'd Fuchſia with a ſcar- 
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Granadilla folio tricuſpidi, flore parvo fla- 
veſcente. Inſt, R H. Paſfron-flower with/4 
three-cormer'd-leaf, and a ſmall, yellowiſh 


Flower. Werse 
Granadills 


gis. Inſt. R. H. The Water- Limon, vulgo. 

Granadilla latifolia, fructu - Maliformi. 
Inſt. R. H. The broad- leav d Paſſion-flower 
with au Apple-ſbap d Fruit, commonly called 


7 . , MI 
Granadilla que Coanenepilli, ſeu Contra- - 
yerva Hernan Houft. Pafſion-flewer cal- 


Granadilla folio haſtato, holoſerico, peta- 
lis Candicantibus, fimbriis ex purpureo & 
lutco variis. ls Be Cent. 1. 
fower with 4 ſilky 
white Leaves to the 
Fringes. 1 

— folio o —— 

ureo. Houſt. Paſſon- with an obloyg 
lues Leaf, and a Ker Flower. | 

Granadilla folio glabro, tricuſpidi & an- 
guſto, flore vireſcente minimo. Inſt. R H. 
Paſſion-flower with a ſmooth, narrow, three- 
corner d Leaf, and the leaſt greeni ſb blower, 

Granadilla folio tricuſpidi, flore ex 
puri nigricante. Inſt. R. H. Patton. 
with à t hree- pointed Leaf, and a black, purple 
Flower. 42 0 | e011 | 
Granadilla folio tricuſpidi, flore magno 

flaveſcente. Inſt. R. H. Paſfon-flower with 
a three-pointes Leaf, and à large yellowiſh 
Flower. | il 


P 
ſpear- p's Leaf, and 
— Purple and 


Granadilla flore ſuaverubente, folio bicor- 
on flower with a horned + 


ni. Inſt. R. H. P 
, and a 
nadilla 
bino. Inft. R. H. Paſfon- with a Tu- 
ſan Leaf, and a Fruit like the Fujube. 
Guajava alba, dulcis. H. L. The ſwest 
white Guava. ä 6 
Guajava rubra, acida, fructu rotundiori. 
H. L. The round, red Guava. © _ 
Guidonia Aurantii foliis, aculeata. Plum. 


, rea Flower. 


Leaves. = 

Guidonia Nucis juglandis foliis, major. 
Plum. Nov Gen. - Greater Guidenia with 
Walnat-tree Leaves. | TOE Stute 
- Guidonia Nucis juglandis foliis, minor. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. I Guidonia with Wal- 
nut- tree Leaves. ln: | 


Iyfarum arboreſcens, foliis Mimoſe, 
Plum, Cat. Tree French Honey-ſuckle, with 
ſenſative Plant Leaves. 

Hedyſarum triphyllum, fruteſcens, foliis 
ſubrotundis ſericeis, flore o. Houft. 


ureo. 
Three-leav'd Shrubby 1 with ' 


round filky Le and a Flower. 
—— 4 fo- 
lio. Plum. Cat. Shrubby Dwarf Ciftus with 
s Parſlane Ledi 
— Helleborine purpurea, tuberoſa radice. 
Plum. Noy. Gen, Purple Baftard 'Hellebore, 
with a tuberons Root. ige 
FHelleborine foliis Liliaccis, 6 ra- 
dice. Plum. Cat. Baftard Hellebore, with 
Leaves like the Lilly, and an Aſphodel Root 
Hernandia amplo hederæ tolio, umbilica- 
to. Plum, Nor. Gen. Jack in @ Box, vulgo. 
def 


7 
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Granadilla fructu Citriformi;.foliis oblon-- . 


0 0 
—— folio, fructu juju- 


ribus, uno verſu diſpoſitis. 
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 Jaſminoides Lanteclg folien flere eatdido; 


interdiu oderato- Hort. Elch. Ba 
Faſfmine, with a Spurge Laurel Leaf, aud a 


white Flower, ſmelling ſweet in the Dy. 

Jaſminoides folio Piſhaminis, flore vireſ- 
cente, noctu odoratiſſimo. Hort. Elth: 
Baſtard Jaſmine, with 'a greeniſh Flower, 
ſmelling ſweet in the Night, called by tha Spa- 
niards Dama di Noble. 
Jaſminum, five Samback Arabum; - Alpi-, 
ni. J. B. The Angle Arabian Faſmint, vulgo 
Jaſminum, five Sambach Arabum, flore 
duplici. The common Arabian Faſmine, with 
a half double Flower, > © OE 

Jaſminum arboreſcens, foliis laurinis, flo- 
re umbellato. Houſt. Tree Ja ſmine, with 
Bay- Leaves, and an umbellated Flower. 

\ Jaſminum Americanum, foliis conjugatis, 
floribus ſpicatis albis. © Houft. American 
Faſmine, with Leaves growing oppefete, and 
white ſpiked Flowers. © 9. 

Jaſminum Malabaricum, foliis Mali Au- 
'rantii, flore niyeo odoratiſimo. Com. Ma- 
labar Faſmine, with Orange Leaves, and a 

weet, ſnowy Flow- er. 

Iſora Altheæ foliis, fructu breviori & craſ. 
ſiori. Plum. Nov. Gen. The Screw Tree, 
with , thick Fruit, | 7 
Iſora Altheæ foliis, fructu longiori & an- 
guſtiori. Plum. Nov. Gen. The Screw-Tree, 
with longer and Fruit. 12 

Ifora- Alther folio ampliſſima, fructu eraf- 

The Screw-Tree, 


ſiſſimo & villoſo. Houſt. 
with a very large Marſb-Mallow Leaf, and a 
very thick, hairy Fruit. e 
uſticia 1 floribus ſpicatis majo- 
Houſt. Shrub- 
Fuſticia, with larger ſpiked Flowers, placed 


by 
on one Side of the Stalk. 
Nov. Gen. Prickly Gaidonia with Orange- | | n 


Laurus Americana, mas, foliis ſubrotun- 
dis, floribus in capitulum collectis. Houſt. 
Male American Bay-Tree, with. roundiſh 
. Leaves and Flowers collected in a Head. 

_ Laurus Americana, foœmina, foliis ſubro- 
tundis fructu albo umbellato Houſt. Female 
American Bay-Tree, with roundiſb Leaves, 
and a white Flower growing\\#n an Unmbel. 
L eucanthemum Americanum, fruteſcens, 
foliis latis conjugatis, & aſperſis, flore albo, 
capitulis ſquamoſis. Houſt. Shrubby Ame- 
rican Ox-Eye, with broad, rough Leaves grow- 
ing oppoſite, and a white Flower baving à ſcaly 

Lilio-Aſphodelus Americanus, 8 
rens, maximus, pol yaathos albus, Houſt. 
Greateſt Ever green American Lilly Aſphodel, 
with many white Flowers, © oo Oo 
Lilio-Aſphodelus Americanus, flore um- 
bellato albo, 'cofti purpure# uotato. Plum. 
Cat. American Apbadel Lilly, «with a white 
umbellated Flower, and the Stalk marked with 
P » he 6-14 CTR ane 

Pilte-Apbedelas Americanus, foliis Scil- 
4x, flore unibellato maxi rpureo. Plum. 


Cat. American Aſphodel' Lilly,” with Sguil 


Tear L 


5 1 DDR N D A. 


Lens, and large purple Flower growing in Nlontia arboreſcens, Abutili folio ſertato, 
an um an ont 


| A REPS fs: fructu racemoſo. Houſt. Tree-like Montig, 
_ --Lilio-Afh s Americanus, | bifoliis, with a ſawed yellow Mallom- leaf, and branch. 
flore fingulari Plum. Cat. Two ing ſeed. | 


lend American pode Lilly, with a fingle 


Muntingia folio ſericeo, molli, fructu ma. 
Flower, | 


1 jore. Plum. Nov. Gen. Muntingia, with ; 
Lilio-Narciſſus Indicus, ſaturato colore Va flky Leaf, and a larger Fruit. 
py uraſcens. Mor. Hiſt, Indian  Zilly- Muntingia folio Ulmi aſpero, fructu mini. 
£74 


adil, with a deep purple Flower. © mo glomerato. Blum. Nov: Gen. Muntin. 
ilio-Narciſſus Jacobceus, latifolins, In- gia, with a Dogwood-leaf, and à ſmall Fruit. 

dicus, rubro flore. Mor. Hift. Broad-l:av'd 

Indian Lill. Daffodil, commonly called Nar- 


cifſus Jacobus. 
Lilio- Narciſſus Indicus, maximus, Sphe- 
ticus, floribus plurimis rubris Liliaceis. 


Mor. Hiſt. The greateſt Spherical Indian 
Lilly Daffodil, with many red Lilly-ſbaped 
) Flower. s, F 


Lilio-Narciſſus Indicus, pumilus, 
anthos. Mor. Hiſt. Dwarf Indian 


ly- 

2 

De with many Fl:wers. 
Li 


lio Narciſſus Indicus, pumilus, monan- 


thos albus. Mor. Hiſt. Dwarf Indian Lil- 
2 with a fiugle white Flomer. 
Liſio-Narciſſus Zeylanicus, latifolius, flo- 


re niveo externã linea arca ſtriato. 
Herm. Broad-leav'd Lilly-Daffodil of Cey- 
lon, with a white Flower, firip'd with Purple 
en the outhde. 
Lippia arboreſcens, foliis conjugatis, ob- 
| longis, capitulis ſquamoſis & rotundis. 
Houſt. Tree-like Lippia, with oblong Leaves 
growing oppoſite, and round ſcaly Heads. 
Lobelia fruteſcens, portulace folio. Plum. 


Nov. Gen. Shrubby Lobelia, with a Purſlane 


Leaf 


'  Malpighia anguſtifolia, folio ſubtus ſpino- 
ſo. Plum. Nov. Gen. The Cow-itch Cherry, 
vulgo. | | 
Malpighia folio rotundo, fructu majore. 
The large Barbados Cherry. 
Malpighia humilis Ilicis Cocci-glandiferæ 
foliis. Plum Nov. Gen. Dwarf Barbados 


Cherry, with Holm-Oak Leaves. 
Manihot Theveti, Juca & Caſſavi. J. B. 


Inſt. R. H. The Caſſava. 

Manihot Americana, ſpinoſiſſima, folio 
vitigineo Plum. Cat. The moſt prickly Caſ- 
ſava, with @ Chaſte-Tree Leaf. 

Manihot arboreſcens, minus ſpinoſa, flo- 
ribus albis umbellatis, foliis aconiti urenti- 
bus. Houſt. Tree-like Caſſavi, with leſs 
. Spines, white Flowers growing in an umbel, 
and flinging Wolfs-bane Leaves. 
anihot fruteſcens, non ſpinoſa, foliis 
glabris & minus laciniatis. Houſt. Smooth 


e Caſſavi, with ſmoath Leaves, 1s f- 


e Maranta Arundisacea, Cannacori folio. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Reed-like Indian Arrow- 
Noot, with a Leaf of the Indian Cane. | 
M aranta Cannacori folio, flore albo mini- 


mo. Houſt. Indian Arrow-root, vulgo. 
Melocatus Americanus, minor. Boerh. 
Ind. alt. The ſmall Melou-Thiftle. 
_  Methonica Malabaroruni. 


H. L. The 


Murucuia folio lanato. Inſt R H. My. 
rucuia, with a horned Leaf. 

Muſa fructu Cucumerino breviori. Plum. 
m_ __ — Banana. 15 

uſa u Cucumerino longiori. Plum. 

Nov. Gen. The Plantane Tree. © 7 

Myrtus arborca, aromatica, foliis Lauri. 
nis. Sloan. Cat. The All-ſpice Pimento, or 
Jamaica Pepper. 


Opuntia Curaſſa vica, minima, Hon. 
Beaum. The leaſt Indian Fig. 

Opuntia maxima, folio oblongo rotundo, 
majore, ſpinulis obtuſis mollibus & innoeen- 
tibus obſito, flore ſtriis rubris variegato. 
Sloan. _ The greateſt ſmcoth Indian 
Fig, with red ſtriped Flowers. 

Opuntia major ſpinoſa, cauleſcens, flore 
minore rubro clauſo, fructu parvo coccinco. 
Houſt. The great prickly Indian Fig, with a 
_ cloſe, red Flower, and ſmall, ſcarlet 

ruit. 

Opuntia cauleſcens, foliis ampliſſimis te- 
nuibus compreſſis, ſpinis longiſſimis confer- 
tiſſimis, gracilibus & albicantibus armatis. 
Houſt. Stalky Indian Fig, with large, nar- 
row, compreſs d Branches, which are cloſth 
armed with white Spines, commonly called Ro- 
binſon Cruſo's Fig. 

Orobus Americanus, latifolius, argentc- 
us, flore purpurco. Houſt. Broad ſilver- 
kavd American Bitter-Vetch, with a purph 
Flower. | 

Orobus Americanus, ere foliorum 
r anguſtis & ſubtus incanis, ſiliquis gla- 

ris. Houſt. Upright American Bitter-Vetch, 
with narrow Leaves, hoary on the under fide, 
and ſmooth Pods. | 

Orobus Americanus, procumbens & hir- 
ſutus, flore purpureo. Houſt. Trailing, 
— American Bitter-Vetch, with à purple 
Flower. 


Palma Braſilienſis, Prunifera, folio plicati- 
li, ſeu flabelliformi, caudice ſquamato. Rail 
Hiſt. The Palmetto Tree. 

Palma foliorum pediculis ſpinoſis, fructu 
28 luteo oleoſo. Sloan. Cat. 

- Palm, or, Negro-Oil, val ; 

Palma Prunifera, foliis — fructu in 
racemis congeſtis Ceraſi formi duro cinereo, 
Piſi magnitudine, cujus lachryma ſanguis 
Draconis eſt dia. Com. Hort. Amſt. 
1 LET 1 1 

alma japonica, ſpinoſis pediculis, Poly- 
podii g "Par. Bat. jo on of Japan, 


with prickly Foot falle, and a Polypods _ 
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palma Dactylifera, latiſolia. Plum. Nov. 


Gen. The: broad-leav'd Date - bearing Palm · 
Tree 20 LID 4 


Palma Dactylifera, eculcati, Y minima. 


s . 


; Plum. N OV. Gen. 1 T1 ve leaſt, prickly, | Date- 


. bearing Palm. ait * 
Palma Coccifera coſtarum lateribus aculea- 


tis. Plum. Nov. Gen. Nut- bearing Palm- 


Tree, with prickly Stalks. my | 
Palma —— Ja ſis. H. L. 


 Plumb-bearing Palm-Tree of Japan. 


Palma montana, Malabarica, folio magno 
complicato, acuto, flore albo raccmoſo, 
fructu rotugdo. Plum. Nov. Gen. Adoun- 
tain· Palm Nre of Malabar, with @ large fold- 
ed Leaf, and white, round Fruit, growing in 
Cluſters. ＋ | 88 g b 
: Palma altiſſima, non 22 fructu Pru- 
niformi minore, racemoſo o. Sloan. 
Cat. The Cabbage-Tree, vulgo. 
Palma tota ſpinoſa, major, fructu Pruni- 
rmi. Sloan. Cat. The great Macaw-Tree, 
vulgo. Sri 
Palma altiſſima, non ſpinoſa, fructu ob- 
longo. Houſt. The Mountain-Cabbage-Tree, 
vulgo. | ” | 
—5 Palma Dact ifera & Vinifera, Plum. Nov. 
Gon. The Date, and Wine-bearing Palm- 
te. | >. <1 k 
Palma Malabarica, floſculis ftellatis, fructu 
longo ſquamato. Plum. Nov. Gen. Palm- 
Tree of Malabar, with ſmall flarry Flowers, 
and a long, ſcaly Fruit. 
Palma Dactylifera, fructu acerrimo. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. .The Date- bearing Palm-Tree, 


uit h very ſbarp Fruit. 


Palma minor. C. B. P. The ſmall Palm- 


Free. 
Palma Indica, Coccifera, anguloſa. C. B. 


P. The Cocoa Nut- Tree. 
Palma Americana, acaulos, fructu clava- 
to polypyreno. Houſt. American Palm, 
without a Stalk, and many. Fruit, growing in 
Form of a Club, | 
Pancratium Americanum, . floribus albis, 
odore Balſami Gileadenſi. American Sea» 
Daffodil, with white Flowers ſmelling like Balm 
Pancratium Americanum, foliis latiſſimis, 
floribus niveis majoribus odore Balſami Pe- 
ruviani. American Sea- Daffodil, with 4 
broad Leaves, and larger white Flowers, ſmel- 
ling like Balſam of Peru. — 
Pancratium 'Zeylanicum, flore albo odo- 
rato. Sea. Daffodil of Ceylon, with a ſweet, 
= _ 55 | - hl 
apaya fructu Melopeponis effigic. Plum. 
8 77 he Papaw Tia, — Mekin-ſbaped 
rut. | it 
Papaya mas, Boerh. Ind. alt. The Male 
Papaw-Tree. 
Papaya fructu maximo. Peponis effigie. 
Plum. Cat. The Papaw-Tree, with the larg- 


eft Fruit, ſbap d like a Pumpkin. 


Pereskia aculcata flore albo, fructu flaveſ- 


cente. Plum, Nov. Gen. The Barbados 


Gooſeberry,. vulgo. 


_ Periploca Americana, latifolia, filiqus du- 
ra oblonga tumida & glabra. Iaſt. Re H. 


4 Randia fruteſcens, ſpinis bijugis, foliis 


Tail. 


with. a hard, ſmooth, oblong PM Ww. 
Feriploaa Americana, | fructu  molliter 


echinato. Inſt. R. H. American BH 
6 with a ſofter prickly Fruit. 


eriploca Americana, ſcandens, folio Con- 
volyuli, fructu alato. Plum. Climbing Ames 


rican Dogs-bane, with a Bindweed-leaf, and a 


winged Fruit. 


Petiveria Solani ſoliis, loculis ſpinoſis. 


Plum. Nov. Gen. Guinea Hen-Weed, vulgo. 
Plumbago Americana, Betæ folio amplio- 
ri. Plum. Cat. American Lead-Wort, with 
a larger Beet Leaf. ct 


ſubrotundis, - loribus albis. Houſt. Shrub- 
by Randia, with round Leaves, and white 
Flowers. . 
Ricinoides Americana, Goſſypii folio. 
Inſt, R. H. The Phyſic Nutr. 
Ricinoides arbor, Americana, folio mul- 
tifido. Inſt. R. H. The French Phyficl- 
Nut, vulgo. | | 
.  Ricinoides. Americana ſtaphiſagriæ folio, 
Inſt. R. H. The Wild Caſſavi. wor 
Ricinoides fruteſcens, Althez folio, 
Plum. Cat. Shrubby Phy/ick-Nut, with 4 


Marſb-mallow Leaf. | 

- yy  ... JON 2 foliis obtu- 
Ss, Plum. Cat. Shrubby ck-Nut, with 

blunt Toad-flax Leaves.'., _ g | 

_  Ricinoides, fruteſcens, Lauri folio, calyce 

ampliſſimo viridi. Houſt. Shrubby Pby/ick- 

Nut, with a Bay-leaf, and a large green Em- 


palement. 


Rondeletia arboreſcens Tini facic. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. | Tree-like Rondeletia, with the 
* of Laurus Tinus. 

uellia Americana, humilis, parvo flore 
c#rulco, capſulis teretibus. Houſt. Dwarf 
American Rucllia, with a ſmall blue Flower, 
and taper Pod. 5 I 
Ruellia Americana, humilis. Aſphodeli 
radice. Plum. Nov. Gen. Dwarf-Ameri- 
can Ryuellia, with an Aſphodel Root. 


Saururus alius humilis, folio carnoſo, ſub- 
rotundo. Plum. Nov. Gen. Low Lizard's- 
Tail, with a roundiſh fleſby Leaſ. 
Saururus racemoſus, ſeu botryites major. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Great branching Lizard's- 
tail. | | by 8 bn « # a 
Saururus racemoſus, ſeu botryites minor, 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Leſſer branching Lizard's- 


Saururus cauda adunca. Plum Nov. Gen. 


Crooted Lizard's-tail. 


Daururus foliis Plantagineis, caudi brevio- 
ri. Plum. Nov. Gen. Lizard's-tail, with 
Plantane- leaves, and à ſborter Tail. 

Saururus foliis amplis rot undis & umbili- 
catis. Plum. Nov. Gen. Lizard s- tail, with 
large, round umbilicated Leaves. 

Saururus foliis amplis cordatis, non umbi- 
licatis. Plum. Nov. Gen. Lizard's-tail, with 
large, heart- 1 er : 8 


e e e e ee 


Brtad-leautd American Baftard Doge bunt, 


ä?ñäo— — —— ̃ ———— — — - 


- Sauxyrus Lauro-Ceraſi folis, - 
fructu breviori & cruſſiore. Houſt. 
Lizards-tail, with a EPR, and a ſhort, 


thick F rnit. ö | 

Saururus arboreſcens, latifolia, 1 
fructu gracili. Hou. Broad lead d, bu 
tree Liard s- tail, with a ſlender Fruit. 
Saururus , folio orbiculari, nummu- 
lariæ facic. Jum. Nov. Gen. - Creeping Li- 
ard s- tail, with a round Leaf, heh. the * 
pearance of Money · wort. 

Senna ſpuria arborca, villoſa, foliis latis 
mucronatis, filiquis articulatis. Houſt. 
Hairy tree Baſtard Sena, with * 
Leaves, and jointed Pods. 

Senna ſpuria Americana, arborea, fliquis fe 

reſſis anguſtis, longiſſimis pendulis. 
Hou Tree-American 85 ard Sena, with 

g, narrow, flat hanging Foas. 

Scnna 9 fruteſcens, Mi- 
moſz foliis, flore parvo, ſiliquis hirſutis 
breviſſimis, pediculis inſidentibus. Houſt. 
Shrubby American Baſtard Sena, with Leaves 
dike the ſenſative Plant, a ſmall Flower, and 
ſoert, hairy Pods. 

Senna ſpuria Americana, fruteſcens, & 

rocumbens, flore maximo, filiquis glabris. 
Loaf, Sbrubly, and trailing American 
_— Sena, wa @ large Flower, and June 
Pods. 

Senna ſpuria fruteſcens, foliorum pinnis 
latioribus, caulibus pitoſis, ſiliquis longiſſi- 
mis pediculis inſidentibus. Houſt. Shrubby 
Baſftard-Sens, with broader us, * 
alls, and long Pods. 

9 ſcandens, polyphylla & racemo- 

lum. (ov. Gen. Climbing, and branch- 
ing Serjania, with many Leaves. 

Serjania be enneaphylla & racemoſa. 
— Nov. Gen Climbing, and branching 


Serjania, with nine Leaves. 
Serjania ſcandens triphylla & racemoſa. 
Climbing, Three-leav'd, 


Plum. Nov. Gen. 
branching Serjania. 

Sherardia truteſcens, nodiflora. Houſt. 
Shrubby, naked: flower d Sberardia. 

Siſyrinchium Africanum, flore albo, radi- 
ce venenati. African Siſyrincbium, with a 
white Flower, and a poiſonous Root. 

Spartium Americanum, Portulace foliis 
aculcatum. Ebeni Materie. Plum. Ame- 
rican Baſtard 

Spartium Americanum, ſcandens, Citrii 
foliis, floribus albis, confertim naſcentibus. 
ng Cat. Climbing American Broom, with 
Citron Leue, and . 9 growing in 
Clufters. 


A D DE N D A. 


rough, branching Fruit 


Suriana foliis Portulace anguſtia. Plum 
Nov. Gen. Suriatta, with narrow, —— 
ues. 
Tithymalos Indicus, fruteſcens. Raii 
Hiſt. Sbrubiy, Indian Spurge. 


Tithymalus Indicus, vimineus, 


+ penitus 


- aphyllos. Boerh. Ind. alt. Twiſting Indian 


Spurge, without Leaves. 

Tithymalus Curatlavicus, Salicis & Atri- 
licis .toliis glabris, caulibus viridantibus. 
ar. Bat. Wo" 


Janis, with a Narbe. 


5 ragia ſcandens, longo Betonice folio. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Climoing Tragia, with 4 
long Baony-heaf. 

Triumtetta fructu echinato, racemoſo. 
Plam. Nov. Gen. Triumfetta, with a rough, 
branching Frait. 

Triumfetta fructu echinato, racem 


minor. Millar. 7 Ps, with a — 


Turnera fruteſcens, Ulmi-folia. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Sbrubly Turnera, with an Em- 
2 

Turnera fruteſcens, folio longiore & mu- 
cronato. Shrubby Turnera, with a longer, 
pointed m"__ | 


Viburnum Ameri canum, latifolium, flori- 
bus albis, ramulis Tomentoſis. Broad-leav'd 
American Way-faring-tree, with white Flowers 
and Branches. 

Arbor baccifera, Laurifolia, aromatica, 
fructu viridi calyculato, racemoſo. Sloan. 
The Winters-Bark. or, Wild Cinamon. 


Arbor Laurifolia, venenata, folio leviter 


ſerrato, oblongo, obtuſo, lee um lac præ- 


bens. Sloan. Cat. The Poiſon-tree, vulgo. 
Cedrus Barbadenſium, alatis Fraxini fo- 


lis, £3. Pluk. Phyt. 'The Barbados Cedar, 
vulgo. 


Baobab Alp. Egypt. 


The Ethiopian 
Soure Gourd. 


Frutex Lauri folio, ulo, fructu trico- 


ceo, ſemine nigro ſplendeute. Catcsb. Hift. 
Nat. The Red-woed. 


Katsjula Kalengu. Hort. Mal. 


4 CAT A- 


4 CATALOGUE of the Mosr Taxpan Exoricn 

 PranTs, which require to be kept in the Degree of Heat in Winter, 
marked on Mr. Fowler's Botanical Thermometer, for the Third Claſs, of 
PLANTS. | * 


' A Cajou. Thevet. Franc. Antarct. The 
1 \ Caſtew-Tree. ett 
Ahouai Nerii folio flore luteo. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Abouai, with an Oleander-leaf, 
and a Tellom Flower, 


Ananas. Plum, The Ananas or Pine- Apple, 


all the kinds. 


Barleria Solani folio, flore coccineo. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Barleria, with 4 Night-ſbade- 
leaf and a ſcarlet Flower. | a 

arleria aculcata, ſolani folio anguſtiore, 
flore cœruleo. Plum. Nov. Gen. Prickly 
Barleria, with a narrow Night-ſpade-leaf and 
a blue Flower. 1 ; 
Bauhinia aculeata, folio rotundo emargi- 


nato Plum. Nov. Gen. The Indian Savin- 


tree, vulgo. | bh a 

Bauhinia aculeata, folio rotundo emagi- 
nato, flore magno albo. Houſt. Pric 
Baubinia, with a round indented Leaf and 4 
dar e white Flower * 8 


auhinia, flore luteo, ſpicato, folio ſub- 


rotundo bicorni. Houſt. Baubinia, with a 
Yellow ſpiked Flower and a round divided Leaf. 

Bellonia fruteſcens, folio Meliſſæ, aſpero. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Shrubby Bellonia, with a 
rough Baum Lea 

Bignonia Americana, arbor, flore luteo, 
folio Fraxini. Plum. Cat. American Tree 
Bignonia, with a Tellow Flower and an Aſb- 
tree- leaf. 3 ; 

Bihai ampliſſimis foliis, florum vaſculis 
coccineis, Plum. Nov. Gen. Bihai, with 
_w large Leaves and a ſcarlet covering to the 

— 


Bihai ampliſſimis foliis, florum vaſculis 
ſubnigris. Plum. Nov. Gen. Bibai, with 
very large Leaves and a Black covering to the 
Flower; 

Bocconia racemoſa, ſphondilii folio to- 
mentoſo. Plum. Nov. Gen. Braeching Boc- 
conia, with a woolly Cow-Parſnip Leaf. + 
Bonduc vulgare, majus, 5 1 
Plum. Nov. Gen. The Tell Nikar-Trec, 
vulgo. | 

Bonduc vulgare, minus polyphyllum. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. The Aſb-colbur d Nikare 
Tree, vulgo. | 


Breynia Ampgdali.. foliis  latioribus. 


Nov. Gen 


Plum. Nov. Gen. 


-*% 
. 


Plum. Nov. Gen. Breynia, with broad Al- 

mond-tree TLeaves e * 3 
Breynia Elœagni foliis. Plum. Noy Gen. 

Breynia, with leaves like thoſe of Wild Olive. 


Cacao. Cluſ. Exot. TheGbocolate Nut-tree. 
Coa ſcandens, fructu trigemino ſubro- 
tundo. Plum. Nov. Gen. Climbing Coa, 
with a roundifh Fruit opening in thuee Parts. 
Courbaril bitoliz, flare pyramidato. Plum. 
Gen. The Locuft-rree of Fomaica. 
Cuicte foliis oblongis, anguſtis, m. 


fructu ovato. Plum. Nov. Gen. The Ca- 


n #arraweliqves ond 6 lore 
oval fruit. 5 


Cuiete latifoli 


folia, fructu putamine fragihi. 
um. Nov. Gen. Braad-leav d Calalaſb Free, 
with a tender ſhell. | : 


_  Cuicte minima, fructu duro. Plum. Nov. 


Gen The leaſt Calabaftrtree, with a bar Fruits. 
Cuicte anguflifolia, fructu migori, glo- 
bolo. Plum. Noy. Gen. Narroy-leav'd Ca- 
labaſh-tree, with the leafs roung Fruit. 3 
Cuicte anguſtifolia, fructu minori ovato. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Narrow leav'd Calabafb- 
tree, with the leaſt oval Fruit. 


Geſnera arboreſcens, amplo flore fimbriato 
& maculoſo, Plum. Nov. Gen. Tree like 
2 with a large furbeow'd and ſpared 

ower. | 


Geſnera amp 


Plum. Nov. Gen. Geſnera, with à lat 
Woolly Fox Zlove- leaf. 4 oy S _ 
Guala Daria alia racemoſa, foliis oblongis; 
Plum. Seaside Grape, with an oWong Leaf. 
Guaiabara alia racemoſa, foliis latiſhmis. 


Houſt. Sea fide Grape, with very bread 


Leaves. 
Guaiabara foliis minoribus & longioribus; 
fructu racemoſo minimo atro-purpareoz 


Houſt. Sea ide Grape, with ſmaller aud longer 
Leaves, and the teaſt darm Fruit. 8 


Guajacum flore ceryleo, fructu ſubrotun- 


do. Plum, Nov. Gen. Ligeun hit, with 


a j. R * 
4 . 
w ” * ” . ; " * 
— * — \ 
& 


lo Digitalis falio tomentoſo. | 


A DD E N O . 


u Nelocactus Mcxicanus, ſpinis cteberrimis 


E - 
e Leaj, 


| Plum, Nov. Gen. The Sour- 


Sop, vulgo. | te ah fr 
/ | Guanabatins fructu aureo & molliter acu- 
leato. Plum. Nov. Gen. The. Cuftard- Ap- 


ple, vulgo. 5 
Suanabanus fructu ſubccerulco. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. The Sweet op. ; 
Guanabanus Perſeæ folio, flore intus albo, 
exterius vircſcente, fructu nigricante ſqua- 
mato vulgo cherimolia. Fueill. Obſ. The 
Cherimolias, or Cherimonias, vulgo. 
_ Guazuma arbot Ulmi-tolia, fructu ex pu - 
pura-nigro.. Plum. Nov. Gen. The Boſ- 
-tard Ce tree, vulgo. | 7 * 


4 


Hem Ae Mei wid follo. 
Hort. Amit. The Sand-box-tree, vulgo. 


Jaſminum Arabicum, Caſtance folio, flore 
albo odoratiſſimo, cujus fructu Coffy in 
officinis dicuntur nobis. Com. Cat. The 
Coffee- tree. n 5 
Icaco fructu ex albo rubeſcente. Plum. 

Nov. Gen. The Maiden Plum- tree, vulgo 


Ilaaco fructu nigro. Plum. Nov. Gen. 


The Jamaica Plum-tree, vulgo. 
- Tcaco fructu purpureo. . lum. Nev. Gen. 
be Purple Plum-tres. 


Icaco fructu luteo. Plum. Nov. Gen. 


The Hog Plum- tree, vulgo. TT 

Inga flore albo fimbriato, fructu dulci. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Inga, with @ white fring- 
ed Flower, and a ſweet Fruit. 


30 


Karatas foliis altiſſimis & aculeatis. Plum. 
Nov. Gen, The Penguin, vulgo. 


Mamei magno fructu Perſicæ ſapore. Plum. 
Nov. Gen, The Mammee- Tree, with à large 
Fruit. De | 
Mancanilla Pyri facic. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
The Machineel-Tree. -” | 
Mancanilla Aquifolii foliis. Plum. Nov. 
Gen, The 8 ree, with Holly-leaves. 
Mancanilla lauri foliis oblongis. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. The Manchineel Tree, with oblong 
leaves. P e ee 
Melocactus Americanus, major, ſpinis al- 
bis longiſſimis recurvis The great Melon- 
thiſtle, with long, crooked, white ſpines. : 
Mlelocactus Americanus, major, ftriis in 
ſpiram intortis, ſpinis brevibus aduncis. 
The great Melon-thifile, with ſpiral Ribs, and 
bort crooked Spi nes. 


caule anguloſo 


corallinis latis & recurvis. Houſt. Great 


Melon-thifile from Mexico, with broad, crook- 


ed SPINES. Wr N 
Vi moſa five frutex ſenſibilis. Inſt, R. H. 


The 2 Plant. 
e viridi luteſcente, mol- 


MNimoſa Humilis & fruteſcens, & ſpinof; 
ſiliquis conglobatis. Plum, Cat. 7. be Hun: 


Fre folio lato ſennæ ſpinoſo. Boerh, 
Ind. alt. he broad-leav'd; ſenſative Plant. 
Mimaſa fruteſcens & ſpinola, tenui 'Acg. 


ciæ folio, floſculis Ba viloſis in ca- 


itulum congeſtis. Houſt. , Shrubby, and 
rickly ſenſati ve Plant, with a Narrow Acacia- 
Leaf, and many ſmall Flowers collected in 3 
hairy Head. 
_ Mimoſa herbacea, procumbens & ſpinoſa, 
ſiliquis quadrivalvibus. 
Houſt Cat. Trailing, ' Prickly, berbaceoas, 


ſenſative Plant, ' with an augular Stalk and 


Square Pods. 
- Mimoſa latifolia, ſiliquis latis articulatts, 


Houſt. Broad-leav'd ſenſative Plant, with 


broad, jointed Pods. 

Mimoſa fruteſcens ſpinoſa & hirſuta, tenui 
Acaciæ foliis, filiquis articulatis. Shrubby, 
Prickly and hairy, ſenſative Plant, with nar- 
row Acacia Leaves and jointed Pods. 

| Mitella Americana, maxima, tinctoria. 
Inſt. R. H. Arnotto, or Anotto. 

Monbin arbor, foliis Fraxini, fructu luteo 
racemoſo. Plum. Nov. Gen. The Jamaica 
Hog-Plum-tree. 


Parkinſonia aculcata, foliis minutis uni 
coſtz adnexis. Plum. Nov. Gen, Prickly 
Parkinſonia, with very ſmall Leaves fixed to 
one Midrib. ge gi | 

Perſea, Cluſ Hiſt. The Avorado or 4. 
vogatto Pear, vulgo |; ; 

tifonia aculeata, mas. Houſt. The Male 
Fingrigo, vulgo. | 

iſonia aculeata, fructu glutinoſo & ra- 
cemoſo. Plum. Nov. Gen. The Female Fin- 
grigo, with a branching, glutixous Fruit. 

ittonia arboreſcens, chamædryfolia, ma- 


jor. Plum. Nov. Gen. Greater-Tree Pit- 


tonia, with a Germander Leaf. 
Pittonia arboreſcens Chamædryfolia, mi- 
nor. Plum. Nov. Gen. Smaller Tree Pit- 
tonia, with a Germander Leaf. | 
Pittonia fruteſcens, folio carnoſo, hirſuto 
& gg 6o I Plum. Nov. Gen. Shrubby Pit- 
tonia, with a hairy, fleſbly, obtuſe Leaf. | 
Pittonia aha "ce Mo. es fæti- 
diſhmis, Plum. Nov. Gen. Branching Pit- 
tonia, with the moſt ſtinking Tobacco · leaves. 
Plumeria flore r̃oſeo odoratiſſimo. Inſt. 
R. H. The Red Faſmine-tree, vulgo. 
Plumeria flore majore odorato & incar- 
nato. The Japan- Tree, vulgo. N 
Plumeria flore niveo, foliis longis anguſtis 
& acuminatis. Inſt. R. Plumeria, with 4 


ſnow-white Flower, and long, narrow-pointed 


Melocactus Americahus, major, ſpinis Leaves. a 
Plumeria foliis longiſſimis, & minus ſuc- 
culentibus, flore pallido. Houſt. 2 
wi 


tenuibus flaveſcentibus. Great Melon-Thiftle, 
with narrow, yellowiſh Spines. 


* 


AODEUOA 


with: , dg Henle, ibu, at , Thais 4:5 — 
— wot obi ns oαœ⁰οõ¼tονο Oni Auliis dat iori bus Hubretundia, ructu 
Plamrris lic lat ic Sbtuſo, Horte luteo ex longopedi lot Hof - 
minore * with a broad obtu ſ Leaß, American 34 pine, with bruader, roun- 
and a ſmaller Yellow Flower. 25 5 aud a large Fruit banging on a long 
-/Potnciina ore phlcherrimo. Anſt. R. H. 


'The:Banbadox. Flower-fſexte,” with α beautifol 


L e Flower 


Flower-fence. IT . 
Poinciana flore W Houkt "The re- 
diſh Flower-fence. 
Poinciana ſpinoſa, vulgo Tara. Feuill obſ. 
Prickly Flower-fence, commonly called Tara. 
- Pſcadoacacr;* Americana, 


flore pyrami- 


dato coccineo. Plum. Cat. Gen American 
Falſe Acacia, with a pyramidal ſcarlet Flower. 
— * Americana of Fama alatis. 


Plum. Cat. The 2 ree of ſamaiĩca. 
Fſeudogcacia A 

ribus purp rpureis.” 

American falſe rr with purple Flowers. 


Pſeudoacacia Americana, ingens, fructu 
coecineo; nigri\macula notato. Plum Cat. 


American F 1 Acacia, with 4 ſrartet Fruit, 7 


Dorted with 
Pfendoacacia an Prpxigi folio, _ 


floribus vielaceis. Plum Cat. American 
Falſe Acacia, with Aſb- tree- Leaves, and vi- 
oles Flowers, 


'-Ranyolfia tetraphylla, latifolia. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Four leav'd Rauvola, with 
broad [eaves. 

* Ranvolfia tettaphylla, anguftifolia. Plum. 
Noy Gen. Four- legv'd Rawvolfia, with nar- 
row wy 


4 


14 45 foliis ts ionaſcentibus. Inſt. 
The Sope-ber Free. 
Sapota fructu turbinato minor), Oy 


* bfo. Plum. Nov. Gen” 


61h Ly, or crebinthus major, ' Betukecorries, fricta 


.triangulari;: : Sloan, ins be Greater Tum. 


flor doc. rt N pentine-rvee, 2 "ralled Birab- tra * 


Jamaica. (i 
Tithymaloides D- ee folio, non 

ſerrato. Hort. Elth. The Poiſon Buſb 

of Barbados 

Tithymaloides fruteſcens, folio Anacam- 


Plum. 
with an Orpinr hf, W | 


8 flore viridi & albo, fructu nigreſ- 


mer pl og flos, cente. Plum. en PFunillar with 4 
Nau C * Bund hov'd\" green pa Aro? N. 1 Black Fit. 


uctu breyioti ru- 

anilla, with a Vie 

diet Flower, and a ſbort ed Fru. $I ty 
Vanilla florc albo, fructu breviori corallino. 
um. Nov. Gen. Vail, with 4 28 


Flower and a ſbort corgl-coloured Fruit. 


N nung 
Xylon arboreum. J. B. The Cotton Tree. 
Xylon ma" — oblongo acu- 
minato Li ſt Ameri *. 
ron. b * i an obloug pointta _ 


1 5 ett „nl. i 


Ma C. B. F. eie n 
Zinziber latifolium, het 0 L. . 
Broad-leat 4 wild Hh er, or Zerunibetb 


Vanilla flore violaced, 


Ziziphus que ju Adept 
Loti adboris tits it oc fk 3 
parvo, dulei. Ca The © Anic- 


rican Juul dae ae e 


wor? Sen. Supda, with 4 ſmaller, op- 


ap'd Fruit. 
1 bapera fructu ovatd, majori. Plum. Nov. 


Gen. The Mammee Spots. 


Tadernemontana lacteſcens, citrii foliis 
undulatis. Plum. Nov Gen. M; ey Taber- 
nemontana, with w. citron Leaves. 

Tabernemontana lacteſcens, Lauri folio, 
flore albo, ſiliquis rotundioribus. pe 
Milky Taberuemontana, with @ Bay-leaf, 4 
white Flower, and rounder Pods | 
Tre amarindus. Rail. Hiſt, The Tamarin- cr 

your” © 

ia arborex, re Ila. 

Gen. F. The Garlick Pear, 9 

Telephoides Americanum, arboreſcens, 

Qu parvo, foliis acuminatis. Houſt. 
Trre- American Baffard orpine, with a ſinall 
Fruit and pointed-leaves. © 

Telephoides Americanum, arboreſcens, 
foliis latis ſubrotundis & ſubtus incanis, 

Qu maximo. Houſt.. Tree American 

Baftard-orpine, with broad raundi e Leaves, 
hoary underneath, and the large Fruit, 
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Arbor Ae Fart ton, froctu 
conoide. The Mabogony-riee, = 

Arbor exeetſa, Coryſi folio ampfiore. 
Houſt. "op — n me 
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Boddtg Hutelcens tank co 110 tis & 
ſerratis, ribus f. ic 15 e 


picatis futeis. 
Shrubby 2 15 with ſaw'd leaves browing 
Þ 


by pairs, and [tiked vella Flawers. 
I a trutcſcens, foliis 'oblongis, mu- 


ti * tomentoſis, floribus ſpicatis 

af bis Houft Shrubby Budaleja, wit oblong 

pointed Laaves woolly an their underfide and 1 
10 white Flowers | | 
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tree, vulgo. 

Condcat pus Eieeusbeng folils e rom 


dis... Hout Trailing. eee 
roundi ſb leader. 
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„Lauro affinis; jalwigh. Steal cofta Corio. 


media membranulia utrinque cxtantibus. alata, 
ligniduritic: ferro. vin cedens. 
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Engliſh Gardens, 
Air. 
„elde, and are generally termed Weeds, are alſo diſtaguiſped, tha 

any Perſon, - who is mclinable to Cultroate them, may know bow to ob- 


as may be Cultivated in the 
Ss bear the: Cold in the open 
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Brotanum mas, anguſtifolium, majus. 


C E. P. Southerwwood * 
Abſinthium vulgare, majus. J. B. Com- 
mon Wormwood. in Lanes and on 
Dunghils | 


Abſinthium Pontium, tenuifolium, inca- 
num C. B. P. Roman Wormwood 
'  Abſinthium marinum, album. Ger. Sea- 
Wornwood. Engliſh, On the Sea-ſbore 

Acanthus ſatiyus vel mollis. Virgilii. 
C. B. P. Bear brech 

Acetoſa pratenſis. C. B. P. Common Sor- 
rel Englith, Ia Aadous and ather Paſtures. 

Acetola arvenſis lanceolato. C. B. P. 
Sheeps. Sorrel, E 

Acetoſa rotund 
French Sorrel © 

Acorus verus ſive Calamus Aromaticus of- 
1 5 C. Ln} EL, oo ure En- 
liſh, In deep ing Waters, but pretty rare. 
» Adden Elie to J. pulverulentis 
vgs nigro. C. P. Black Maiden- 
air. Engliſh, In joints of old Walls, and on 
the fides of „gc Banks 
Adianthum. foliis  coriandri, 1 B. P. 
The true Maiden -bair © 


Maudlin 
A gerimonia officinarum. Inſt. R. H. 4- 


grimony. Engliſh, In Woods and ſbady La 
Alcea vulgatis, major. C. B. . Ver- 

raiu- Mallow. Engliſh, In Pa * agen 
Alchimilla vulgaris. C P. | Ladies- 


Mani. Engliſh, In moift Paſtures | 
— inten, in R. H Wit- 
ter Cherry h | 
Allium ſativum- C. B. P. Gorlick. 


Aale, nb Cf . 


Agratum foliis ſerratis. C. B. Pp. Sweet | 


Birthwort . 
' Ariſtolochia rotunda, flore ex purpuri al. 
gro. C. B. P. Round Birthwort 


A45zr 1 


being bardy enough 
Such 'of tbem as do grow in the 


Alfine media. C. B. P. Cbicti-w . 
Engliſh, In every Danghil, and in eren 


Garden 
Althza Dioſcoridis & Plinii C. B. R. 
Marſb-mallows. Engliſh, In moiftl Lanes. 


Amaranthus maximus. C B. P. Pinuer 


Gentle 


Ammi majus. C. B P. 1. % Ver 
Anagallis phæœnicio fore. B 
pernel. Engliſh, On Ploughed Lands © 
Anagallis czrulco flore. C. B. P. The 
Female Pimpernell. Engliſh, On ploaghed 
Lands, but pretty rare 
Anchuſa puniceis floribus. C. B. P. A 
kanet ; 
Anethum hortenſe. C. B P. Dill 


Angelica ſativa C. B. P. Angelica 
Re Harrow, En gliſh, On Commons and iu 
Other uncultivated Places 
? Wholeſome Monks-hood 
parine vulgaris C. B. P. Clivers, or 
Gare aſs. 
tum paluſtre & Apium officinarum. 
C. B. 'P. "os Engliſh, Is flanding waters. 
Apium Macedonicum. C. B. P 
donian Parſley 
Jumbine Engliſh, In woods, but rare 
Ariſtolochia clematitis recta C. B. P. 
Ariſtolochia longa, vera. C. B. P. Ir 


Anonis ſpinoſa, flore purpureo. C. B. P. 
thora ſeu Aconitum ſalutiferum. 
C.B 
Engliſh, Under bedges, &c 
Apium hortenſe. Ger. he 4 ory: | 
Aquilegia bent C. B. P. Wild Co- 
Creeping Birthwort 


Artemiſia 


4 5 5 * D 4. 


Artemiſia valgatis, mafor“- G . 5 majus. C. B Y 
" "Engliſh On tht} if Sade” 3 Guru Bd Gy Fact" 2 % { eb: 

Arum vulgare. Ger. Wake-1 deln. En- Buglollum ylveſtre; minus. C. B. P, 

gliſh, Ia words and under Hedges Ma Bg. ogliſh, On arable Land. 
Arundo vulgaris, ſive. Phray dites Dioſ- Bugula vulgaris. Park. Bugle. Ed. 

coridis. C. B. P. The N 1. "is gli, In moift Meadows and Woods * 

deep Waters , Ny comet ee oruley aer C. B. p. 
Aſarunrvul Fak. Aena. Es- Ov N 


iſh} In moi iy Places bat rare Pur ae, Jorg. bee Gouno;. 
5 Aiclepias flore albo. C. B. F. — C. B. P. . Engliſh, By: A 
'Tame-Poiſon Ades of A every W 


; us ſativus. C. B. P. Sparagas, Buxus 1 C. B. P. The ay 
Aſperula five Rubeola montana odora- tree, Engliſh, | Ou | Box-hill, near N 
C. B. P. . e E bs — and in eh 


ſbady Places PIES —_—_— 2 r 117 
Alphodelus Albus, modus mas. C. B. P. e A5, 6) BU efitilg 
The 115 white” Aſpbodel, or King t- ſpear. <Calarhintha vulgaris, vel officinatum Ger- 


Aſphodelus luteus, & flore, & 955 00 maniæ. C. B P. Ahbunt ain Calamint. ” 


C. B. P. Tellow King's-ſpear gliſh, On uncultivated Laud 
Aſplenium five Ceterach. J. B. Spleen-/ Calamintha pulegii odore, five Ne 
wort, or Milt-wafte. Engliſh, On old Walls, 8 B. P. Calamint with the ſrent of P — 
Aſter Atticus cæruleus, vulgaris. C. B. P. Keyal. Engliſh, On:the ſides f ads and; 
Blue Italian Starwort other uncultivated Places 


Atract ylis lutca, C. B. P. Ta * Calamintha arvenſis arlaiitaes. C. B. P. 


raff-Thiflle Mater Calamint. Engliſh, By the Sides * 
Atri lex hortenſis, alba, ſive pallider virens. Ditches, and in moift arable Land 
C. B. P. \Garden-Orach © Caleitrapa flore wo. Vaill. 457. 
Atriplex ſctida. C. B P. Stinking o. Star-thifll. En gliſh, the fideo * Banks. 
rach. Engliſh, On Dungbils, and in cul- Caltha 2 C. B. P. 


tivated Lands. Cannabis ſativa. C. B. P. * es- 
Nen wp" k ' liſh, On Dung bille 
Capparis E. H. F. es fructu minore, follo o- | 
Balſamita major. Dod. p. Coftmary, or tundo. 
Ale- -cofte dats 3 2 e purpursſcente 
Bardana vulgaris, major. Park. Burdock. Ioft. 3 H.  Ladies-ſmork or cu ton luer 
Engliſh, By the Sides N Roads Engliſh, In meadows 1 4s 
Behen album, officinarum. J. B. 2 diaca. Inſf. R., H. Mother-wort En 
ling Poppy. Engliſh, On Arable Land. gliſh, By the Sides of Paths 


- bellis ite, caule folioſo, . major. . Carduus albis maculis notatus, e 


CBP Ox: eye Daiſy. Engliſh, 1n Corn- C. B. P. Our Ladys rhifile. Eagliſh 0 | 


felt, and in Paſtures uncultivated Plact 


- Bellis ſylveſtris, minor C. B. P. Daiſy. Carline acaulos, magno ber. c B. 7. L 


Engliſh, n Graſs Fields The Carline Thiftle 
. Berberris Lc C. B. P. Tee Ber- Carthamus olficinarum, "faod: croceo. Inf. 


berry, or Pipperidge Buſb. Englith, In ſome R. H. Saffower, or Baſtard $ 
ogliſh, 0 


Hedges Carui Czſalp. | Carraway. 
Beta alba vel palleſcens, quæ Cicla offiti- Dupnghills, but rare 
narum. C. B. P. The White Beet , Caryophyllata vulgaris. C. B. P. ens 
Beta rubra, vulgaris. C. B. ? The red or Herb.- Bennet. Engliſh, In Woods and 4. 
Beer * _ 1 
Betonica 14 — C. B. P. No B. 0 pbyllus | aktilis major. | 2 B. 7. 
* Engliſh, In woods, &c. | Gif wer | 
imat radice. minus intorta. C. B. P. e majus, folio in lacivias plurcs 
Biſtort, or Snakeweed. Engliſh, In maiſt diviſo. C. B. P. , Great Cent 
meadows Centaurium minus C. B. P. — 
Blitum album, majus. C. B. P. White Buren. Engliſh, 1» cultivated Lands and in Woods.” 
Blitum rubrum, mein: C. B. P. Red oa vulgaris. CB. P. Onion * 


Blites | Chærophyllum ſativum. C. B. P. Chereil. 
Borago floribus cerulcis, 'S B. Borrage - Chamedrys' vulgo vera exiſtimata. ]. B. 

Engliſh, In arable Land Germander. Engl, On Chalky Lands - 
Botrys Ambroſioides vulgaris. C. B p. Chamemelum nobile five pt A 

Oak of Jeruſalem odotatius C. B E  Camonile, Engliſh, 


Braſſica capitata, alba, c. B. P. Cabbage. On Commons an d Ry 

Bryonia aſpera, five alba, baccis rubris. Chamemelum vul < e gene Diet. 
C. B. P. Briony.. Engliſh, Under Hedges, coridis. C. B. P. ee, Field Camomil. 
and on tbe Sides of. Banks Engl liſh, On able Tad, 26d Dan hills 

Bryouia levis, five nigro, ramoſa. C. B. P. amæpity s Jutca, vulgaris, ve Ga 
Bl. ok Briony. Engliſh, Is woods and under trifido. C. 3 F. Pe W Fs 
e eee eee 


— 412 C. B. . 
Celandine. Kogliſh, Is . . 
* e * CBP; 
Pileabort. © Edgliſh, By the Sides LE Duc, 
aud i in other ol Places n $7 
ium folio triangulo. Toft K H. 


Winds, 


- 


By P. Gieers, or Chich-" 


A D D E 


rot or Birdr-nf 
Þ Engliſh, Ia Paths, and ether uncultvated Flu 


N D A. 
'C yperus odoratus, radice five Cy. 
eee. 5 * F 22 Cong 
Dancus foliia Fataicali eien, C. B P, 
Dachs of Crete, or, Ca 


Daucus 


Dauciis vulgaris. . Gluf. . 
Engliſh, On _ His of 


I 425 ve vulgare, | Parks 
Larks-Spur 
Deus leonls leticre folio. C. R. p. Dom. 


Flveftre "five — dielian. Engliſh, On wy 1 in Erg. 


C. R. P. 25 ere Engliſh, in won pod er en 110 


and Commons , 


Cicuta major. C. B. P. Hemlock. Ea- 
gliſh, Os the Side of Banks 

. Cipara hortenfis, foliis aculcatis & nh 
aenlestis. C B. B. Artichoke 

Ciſtus mas, folie oblongo, incano. — B. 7 4 


A Lad. den, Cretica, — pur- 
Tour Cor. The Gum Cijtus. | 


Bu fd Thithe x apron on” _ 
Meble 5 folio fobrotundo. | C. B. 5. 
Scanwy- Gras 80 


den e, Bs C. B. P. S 
curvy- In Sult. ur 
Conyza minor, lors globoſa. E. B.! P. 
Fleg-bane. En __ , on Chalky, wncultivated” 
Ground 4 
e majus. CB. P. 1 Covicudby; p 
-Coronopus' ſylveftris, hirſutior. C. h. P. 


Bucks- bow Ploatain Eoglith, On Conmons! 
and uncultivated Places | 
2 us Ruelli. J. B. Stwines Gol, 
n moiſt} Commons Riig 
—1 us Bog b. P. Hail. Ka- 
* Woods . © 
Cotula fetida. Dod. Sinking Comongl;: 


N On. arabli Lat 2 
tyledon major. & li e 
or Wall Peonywort. On ihe fades o 
Bauks, but-rare \ : 4 
.Crithmum five Feeniculum maritimum, mi- 
nus. C. B. P. Sampire. 550 On the 
Rocks by the | 
Crocus ſativus. C. B. P. BY 
'  Cruciata hirſuta. C. B. P. Croſs. wort. 
Engliſh, By the Sides of Hedges. 
Cucumis ſylveſtris afininus dictus. C. B. P. 


ee us meta in 
. K. The Common 
Blues Harm 98 3 p 4 
C. 
Tel. Gam, 
9 &c. 
gliſh, By Hedges W 


Mid- Cucumber 
3 4 K . C. B. P. Garden 
m chants: 
mina Plinii. C. B. 
Cyanus dntanus; latifolius vel Ver- 
baſculum..Cyanoides. C. B. P. The Great 
Cyanus minor five 
The ſmall Blue-bottle 
Cyclamen Heders folio. C- B. P. Sow- 
Cxynogloſſum majus, vulgare. C.B P. 
Hounds f0rgar.. — 
and is the ancaltivated Places. -- + 


| Male-fern. 


. 2 


italie Gli B. P. 


— love. Engliſh, 05 the Ale 

and in aber uncultiwatad Places. T7 
Dipſacus lativus. Co R Feu 7. Mas 
Dipſacus 5 ylveſtria aut Vir pots 

C- B. N Fhe wild 225 

8 ) ht 


mura | 35 64 
| Doronicum radice ſcorpii.. C. B. P. 1 


Cnicus 26 3.5 hirſutior, tive Casduus 5 pard's-bane 


Dracunculus . c. B. p. Dei 


; Echium 2 0. b.. 6 Fi oe lh 
Eugliſh, On rt Land,” and 4 


the Corn 
Elatine folio 4 * B. 2. kla- 


ellin or Female Speedwell. Engliſh, Os arable 


Land 
Eadivia latifalia ſativa.  C. B. P Endive, 
Equiſetum paluſtre, ioribus ſetis. 
C. F. E. Horſe- tail. "Engl By the fide 

% Ditches, — othey. moi fl 

Eruca latifolia, Ab tiva a Dioſcoridis, 
* P. Rocket p 9 5 
ryngium maritimum. C. F. 0. 
 Engtith © On the Sea- wa | 
Eryſimum vulgare. C. P. P. Hedge Muſ- 


tard. Engliſh, On: Halls, and by the u- 


„des, very common 


Eupitorium i C. P. P. Hemp- 
. leav'd Agrimony. ih, By abe fades of 
Ditches, and flandiug Waters By 


- Euphraſia officivarum. C. B. P. 


bright. Ie: In ecards ant arr 
' tivated Fields 


Faba. C. E. P. be Garden Bean 
Faba minor, ſuve Equina. C. E. F. The 


—— 

ilipendula vulgaris, an molon Plinii. 
C. F. P 99 l On Com- 
Mons, 

Filix ramoſa, maj or, pinnulis obtuſis 
non dentatis. C. E. P. Fanale Fern, En- 
gliſh, On Commons aud Heaths 

Filix non ramoſa, dentata. C. P. P. The 
Engliſh, On the fide .of Banks, 
% and in Woods _ 

Foniculum vulgare, in C. P. P. 
Fennel. Engliſh, On unculti uated Ground. 

Eeœniculum dulce. C. B. P. Sweet Fennel. 

Fœnuum Gans, irn. C. B. P. Fe- 


Fra garis 


Vidgaridpdlgatia,! C. P. p. Srraw-dery 
Englith, In woods © 
Frangula ſeu Alnus — geen Park. 
Ber bearing Alder. In moi{t Woods 
raxinella. Cluſ. Hiſt. Frenineltso White 
Dittany * 

> amaria officinarum & Dioſceridis 
. P. Fumitory. Engliſh, On arable 


all, 


Galega yulgaris. C. B. p. „Sen ; 
Gallium luteum. C. B. P. Ladies Bede 


of Banks, in Meadows | 
Geniſta ariguloſa & ſcoparia. | C. p. y. 
Broom. ' Engliſh, On Commons, &. 

Gentiana major, lutea. C. E. F. eme 
or Feluort | 
Geranium folio malvæ rotundo. C. B: v. 
Doves-foot, Craues- bill. Engliſh, Os the ue 
of Banks 
Geranium moſchatum. C P.. Muck- 
Cranes bill. Engliſh, In unſrequented lanes, 
but rare 
Geranium Robertianum, primum. C B. P. 
Herb- Robert. Engliſh, by Hedges. 
Glycirrhiza filiquoſa, og Germanica. 
C. B. P. Liquorice 
Gnaphalium vulgare, es. © B. Py 
Cudweed. Engliſh, on Commons, &c. 

Gramen Canium arvenſe five Gramen 
Dioſcoridis. C. P. P.  Dog-graſs or Conch- 
graſs.' Engliſh, On arable Land every where. 
Gratiola Centenronens. Co E. oh Heage- s 
op * 
MP alerts ſ-inoſa, ſativa. C. B. P 
Gooſe berry 


Harmala, Dod. p. Wild-Rue 
Hedera arborca. C. E. P. Ivy. Engliſh, 
climbing on Trees | 
Hegera terreſtris vulgaris, C. B. P. 
Ground. Ivy or Ale-hoof. Engliſh, One 
edges aud on Bank ſides . | 
1 vulgare. C. B. P Elecam- 
pane | 
Helleborus albus, flore ſubviridi. C. P. P. 
White Hellebore 
Helteborus niger, flore roſeo. C. P. P. 
Black Heile bore | 
Hepatica flore ſimplici cæruleo. Cluf. 
Hiſt. Noble Liverwort © + 
Herba Paris Ger. Herb Paris, Ont Berry 
or true Love. Engliſh, In bad Woods. 
Hcrniaria glabra. * nm. 
Hicracium majus, olio Sonchi. N. 
Hawkweed, Englith, ' Qs the ney . 2 pretty 
Common 
Hordeum neben C. Y. p. Barley 
Horminum Sclarea Wann C. Þ. P. 
Clary 
„Tormiaum, ſylveſtre :{uvendule flore. 
B P. Mila Clary Eopliſh, On uncul- 
Ban ields | 
Hyacinthus oblongo fore ocruleus m&or. 0 
C. BP Engliſh Hair Bobs, is Woods and 
ae Hedges 


\ 
, 


A b b E x fi 2. 


teyamus — Mejor. . B. P. 
Wy — 
Hyoſeyamus vulgaris niger. C. B. p. 


Black: Henbane. 1 Os Coumons and | 


uncultivated Land 
Hypericum val C.B. p. Saint Fobs's 
Wort. 5 Under n and by rang 


„ 
per officinarum, ceeralea ſen ke. 
C. B. P. Foſs 


3 vulgatius, fore 450 0 P. p. 
C. B. P. 


flraw or Cheeſe-Rening. Engliſh, Os the « rh Faſmine 


Iberis latiore alles. 
Croſs. 5; 361 

Imperatoria major c. B. P. Mafterwort 

Iris alba, Florentina. C. B. P. Orris. 

Iris vulgaris, Germanica, ſive ſylveſtris. 
C. B. P. Garden Flower de luce. | 

Tris ſylveſtris fœtida. Inſt. R. H. Stin- 


Sciatita- 


king Gladwin Engliſh, in * and _ 


uncultivated places bs 
Iris paluſtris lutea. Ger. | Baftard Arbe. 

Engliſh, In ſtanding waters t 
Iſatis farivk vel latifolia. C. B. P. Va 


Juniperus vulgaris, fruticoſa. C. B. P. 
F * Engliſh, Ou N An 
Kali maj as, cochleato ſerine, FS ++. B. P. 


eee 


Ka 4 2 144 . n 


Lactuca ſativa. C. B. P. Lettuce. 

Lamium album, non fœtens, folio bi. 
C B. p. White Archangel.” Engliſh, Under 
Hedges 

Lamium 2 fertidum, folio fub - 
rotundo, five alcopſis Dioſcoridis. C. B. p. 


| Red Archangel, or Dead Nettles. Englich, 
On the ſides of Banks 3s 

Lapathum folio acuto, lano. C. B. 
Sharp-pointed Dock. En glich, , In Fields 0 


unc ultivated Places 
Lapathum eee 4 folio cubltali. 
C. B. P. The great Water Dock. Engliſh, Ia 


ftanding Naters 


Lapathum benen) rotundifolium, five 
N n C. B. P. Baſtard 1.onks 1 81 
arb 

Lapathum folio acuto, rubente C. B. p. 
Bloogwort. Englith, On the Way fide, © 


Lapathum hortenſe, tolio Aae five 


ſecundum Diaſcoridis.' C. B. P. Patience. 
Lapathum hortenſe, latifoltum, | C. B. P. 
True Monks Rhubarb 
Lapathum præſtantiſſimum, Rhabarbarum 
officinarum dictum! Moriſ. Rbapontic. 


Lavendula anne. C. b. P. 2 
 wender © f N $4124 

Lavendula Latifolia, <. B. Pp. br. 

Spike \ 


Laureola ſemper- virens flore viridi, qui- 
buſdam Laureola mas. J. B. ute Lr. 
Englith, In Woods + ert Katt 13 

Laurcola tolio deciduo, flore parties [ 
officinis Laurcola fœmina. ( . .. A 
zereon, or Spurge Olive. 


G 8888 


Las” 


— * * 
% ” 
_— 
* * 
5 
S 
12 


ga 
+ 'Engliſh, Os the 


ding Waters where. | 

- idum © lie B. P. 3 ander, 
or 8 ( unculii 
Ground, but not very common. | 

Lencoium incanum, majus. C. B. P. 
Stock-Gilly-flower 

Leucoium luteum, vulgare, C. B. P 
1 Engliſh, On old Walls and 
Buildings 


Leviſticum vulgare. C. B. P: Lovage. 
Lichen terreſtris cinereus, Raii Syn. 
2 colour d Ground Liverwort, Engliſh, On 
and Commons | 


Curface of an- 


ſativa. C. B. p. 
Frver-ſew. Engliſh, On Dungbill and in 
Melilotus officinarum Germaniæ. C. B. p. 
_ F nglith, By the fide of cultivated 
ie | 
Meliſſa hortenſis. C. B. P. Balm. 
Mentha anguftifolia, ſpicata. C. B. p 
Mint or Spear- Mint a 
Mentha rotundifolia, paluſtris, ſeu aqua. 
tica major. C. B P. Water-Afimt, Engli 0 


In Ditches, and ſballow Waters 


Mentha ſpicis brevioribus & habĩtioribus, 
foliis Menthæ fuſcæ ſapore fervide Piperis. 
Raii Syn, Pepper-Aint. Engliſh, In watry 


Liguſtrum Germanicum, C. B. P. Privet. Places 


Engliſh, In Hedges 


C. B p. TheWhite Lilly. 


Lilium Convallium, album. C. B. P. 


Lilies of the Valley Engliſh, In ſbady Woods 


Limonium maritimum, majus. C. B P. 
Sea Lavender. Engliſh, In the Salt Marſbes 
Linaria . — lutea, flore majore. 
CB. P. Toad-flax, Engliſh, On the fide 
of Banks XA 45 

Lingua Cervina, officinarum. C. B. P 


and in other moift Places | 
Linum ſativum. C. B. P. Flax 
Linum pratenſe, floſculis exiguis. C B P. 
gs Flax, Engliſh, I» 
4 


Mountain or Purgin 
Meadows and Paſiares. 
Lithoſpermum majus, erectum. C. B. P. 
Gromill or Grey Mill. Engliſh, On uncul- 
tivated Land 
Lotus hortenſis, odora. C. B. P. Sweet 


refoil 
1 racemoſa, minor C B. P. Meon- 


wort. Engliſh, On Commons and Heaths. 
Lupinus fativus, flore albo. C. B. P. 

White Lupin 
Lupulus mas & fœmina. C. B. P. Hop. 
Lycoperſicon fructu ceraſi Inſt. R. H. 

Love- Apple A b 

Lyfimachia lutea, major. C. B. P. Looſe- 

Hriſa. Engliſh, On the fide of Ditebes. 


| Majorana vulgaris, C. B. P. Sweet Mar- 
am 


Malva ſylveſtris, folio ſinuato. C. B. P. 
Mallow. Engliſn, On Banks and in un- 
cultivate] Places | 

Malva roſea, folio ſubrotundo. C. B. P. 


Hollybeck 
Mandragora fructu rotundo. C. B. P. 
Mandrake | | 
Marrubium album, vulgare C. B P. 


White. Hprebound, Engliſh, Os dry chalky 


Lend 
Marrubium ni „ foetidum, Pallote 
Dioſcoridis C. B. P. Black or flinking 
Horebou vd. Engliſh, On Banks, by the 
Way=fide | | 
Murum vulgare. Ger. Herb-maſlick or 
 Maſtick-Thyme | | 


ilium album, flore erecto & vulgare. 


Hart's-tongue- Engliſh, On the Wall of Wells, 


Mentha ſylveſtris longiore folio. C B. p. 
Horſe-Mint. Engliſh, In ancultivated Places. 
Mercurialis teſticulata five mas, & ſpicata 
ſive fœmina Dioſcoridis & Plinii C B. p. 
French Mercury Fngliſh, Ou the way-fide 

Meſpilus Apii folio ſylveſtris, ſpinoſa ſive 
oxyacantha, C. B. P. The white Thors or 
Hau- thorn. Engliſh, In Hedges. 

Meſpilus vulgaris. J. B. 
Medlar | 

Meum foliis Anethi. C. B. P. Mew or 


Spignel - 
ſemine luteo yel albo. C. B. P. 


Milium 
Millet | 
Millefolium vulgare, album. C. B. p. 
Yarrow Milfoil or Noſe- bleed. Engliſh, By 
the paths-fides every where 
Myrrhis magno ſemine, longo, ſulcato. 
J B. Sweet Cicely or Sweet Fern. 


The common 


Napus ſativus. C. B. P. Sweet Navemw, 
or French Turnep 

Napus ſylveſtris C. B. P. Wild Navew, 
or Cole-ſceed Engliſh On Banks. 

Naſturtium aquaticum, fſupinum- CB. P. 
Water-Creſs. Engliſh, Ia Ditches and fland- 
ing Waters 

Naſturtium hortenſe, vulgatum. C. B. P. 
Garden-Creſs | 

Nepeta major, vulgaris. Park, Nep, or 
Catmint Engliſh, On chalky, dry Fields, 

Nicotiana major, latitolia, C. B. FP. 
Tobacco 2 

Nigella flore minore, ſimplici candido- 
C. B . Fernel-Flower 


Ocymum vulgatius. C. B. P. Bal. 
Olea ſativa 2 B. Pp. The Olive Tree. 
Ophyogloſſum vulgatum C. B. P Ad-. 
ders- tongue Engliſh, In moift Meadows. 
Origanum ſylveſtre Cunila bubula Plinil. 
C. B b. Wild Marjoram, Engliſh, On ary 
uncultivated Places 
Origanum onites. C. B. P. Origany 9 7 
Crete | | 
Orchis morio mas, foliis maculatis. C. B. P. 
Males Satyrium or Feols-flones. Engliſh, In 
Woods and moift Mggadows | 


Orchis | 


AD D E N D A. 


Orchis motrio fſœmina C. B. P. Female 
Satyrium. Engliſh, In Meadows | 
Orobus ſiliquis articulatis, ſemine majore. 
C. B. P. -Bitter-Vatch TOR, 
Oſmunda Regalis, Ger. Flowering Fern or 


Opn | 1 
Oxys. R. H. FWood-Sorrel E 
Is moift woods 8 | ali, 


pœonia feemina, flore rubro, majore, 
C. B. P Piony | 


Pœonia folio nigricante ſplendida, que 
mas. C., B P. Male Piony 

panax Coloni & Marrubium aquaticum, 
acutum. Ger. Clowns-4liheal. Engliſh, 
By the fide of Ditches and other Watery Places. 


Panax Paſtinacæ folio, C. B. P. Her- 


cules's- Allheal | 

Panicum Germanicum, five Panicula mi- 
nore. C. B. P. Panick | 

Papaver hortenſe ſemine, albo. C. B P. 
White Poppy 

papaver hortenſe, ſemine, nigro. C. B. P. 
Black Poppy : 

Papaycr erraticum Rhoia's Dioſooridi. 
Theopbrafti. Plinio. C. B. P. Red Poppy. 
Engliſh, On arable Land | 

ari.ctaria officinarum. C. P. P. Pellitory 
of the Wall. Engliſh, On Walls. 4 
Paronychia rutacco folio. Ger. Blue- 
leav'd whitlow-graſs. Engliſh, On Walls and 
Buildings | MA. 

Paſtinaca fativa, latifolia, C. B. P. 
Parſnep 

Paſtinaca ſylveſtris latifolia, C. E. P. 
Wild Parſnep. - Engliſh, On uncultivated 
Places 

Pentaphylloides Argentina dicta Raii. 
Syn. Sitver-weed or Wild T anſey. Engliſh, 
On moift Commons, and on the 2 

Perfoliata vulgatiſſima, five arvenſis. 
C. B. P. Thorow-wax. Engliſh, On arable 
Lana | 

Periclymenum non perfoliatum Germa- 
nicum. C. E. P. Honey. ſuckle. Englith, 
In Hedges | | 

Perſicaria mitis maculoſa. C. B. P. Spor- 
ted Arſmart. Engliſh, Os Dung bills. 

Perſicaria urens ſeu Hydropiper. C. E. P. 
Arſmart, or Water Pepper Engliſh By the 
fide of Ditches and in other Watery Places. 

Petaſites major & vulgaris. C. B. P. But- 
ter- bur. Engliſh, By Dita bes ſides. 

Peucedanum Germanicum. C. B. P. Hogs- 
Fennel or ſulphurwort. Engliſh, But very rare. 

Phellandrium vel Cicutaria aquatica quo- 
rundam. J B. Vater- Hemlock. Englith, 
In landing Waters TEES 

Piloſella major, repens, hirſuta. C. B. P. 
A ouſe-ear. Engliſh, On walls and ary gra- 
velly Commons 7 | 

Fimpinella ſanguiſorba, minor. C. E. P. 
Burnet. Engliſh, On Chalky Ground. 

Pimpinella ſaxifraga, major, umbella can- 
dida. C. B. P. Burnet Saxifrage. Engliſh, 
Under Hedges and by the ſide of Fields. 

Pimpinella Saxifraga major, altera. C. B P. 
The leſſer Burnet S4xijrage Engliſh, In Paftures, 


of Ditches. . 


Piſum arvenſe, flore candido; fructu to- 
tundo albo.. C. B. P. | P eaſe | | 
Plantago latifolia, ſinuata. C. B. P. Plan. 


tain.” Engliſh, In molt Places. 


Plantago anguſtifolia, major. C. B. P. 
Narrow-leav'd Plantain or Ribwort Engliſh, 
On Dunghills, and by the way-/ide every where. 
Plumbago quorundum, Cluſ. H. Tootb- 
wort, or Lead wort 168 
_ Polium maritimum, erectum, Monſpe- 
liacum. C. B. P. Poley- mountain. 


Polium anguſtifolium, Creticum. C. B. P. 
Poley of Crete | a 
Pol ygonatum latifolium, vulgare; C. B. P. 
Solomon's Seal. Engliſh, In ſome Woods, but 
Polygonum latifolium C. B. P. Knot-eraſ$. 
Engliſh, In uncultivated Places, grab 


 Polypodium vulgare. C. B. P. P 
Engliſh, On Shady Banks and Malls. 

'orrum commune, capitatum, C. B. P. 
The Leek | 
| Portulaca latifolia, ſeu ſativa. C P. P. 
Purſiane | | ; . 

Primula veris. Inſt. R. H. Primroſe. 
Engliſh, = Woods and under Hedges 

rimula veris, major. Ger. Cowſlip or 
Pagels. Fngliſh, In Meadows, 

Prunella major folio non diſſecto. C. B. P. 


Self-beal. Engliſh, In meadows and paſture 
22 Sum, 1 paſt 


Prunus ſylveſtris. C. B. P. The Shloe-tree. 


| ws x In Hedges 


ſyllium majus, erectum. C. B. P. 

Ptarmica vulgaris, folio longo ſerrato, 
flore albo J. F. Szeezwort. Eugliſh, Is 
Woods and under Hedges ol 


Pulegium latifolium. C. B. P. Penny- 


Royal. Engliſh, On moift Commons 


Penny-Royal Nele 
Pulmonaria maculoſa, latifolia. Park. 
Spotted Luugwort or Jeruſalem Sage. 
Punica ſativa. Inſt. R H. Pomegranate. 
Punica ſylveſtris flore pleno majore. Inft. 
R. H. The wild Pomegranate, with a large 
double Flower . ; 3388 
Pyrethrum Hiſpanicum. C. E. P. Pe. 


litory of Spain 


Pyrola rotundifolia, major. C. B. P. 
Winter-Green. Engliſn, In Shady: Woods in 
the North . 


1. EYE. dC C355 in t, . 
Quinquefolium majus, repens. C. B. P. 
Cingucſoil. Engliſh, In Paſtures. 


Ranunculus pratenſis, radice verticilli 
modo rotundo C. B. P. Crow:foot, En 
glith, In Paſtures | D 

Ranunculus Apii, folio, lævis. C. B. P. 
Marſb Crou- foot. Engliſh, In landing Waters, 

Raphanus minor oblongus. C. B. P. 2 | 

Raphanus ruſticanus. C. B. P. Horſe- Ka. 
diſh. Engliſh, On Dung bills and by the fide 
of bields 

Rapa 


Pulcginmanguſtifolium. C. B P. \Harts- 


rotunda ſativa. C. B. P. yp + 
ao Catharticus. . B. P. 


orn. Engliſh, In Hedges | 

Rhas folio Ulmi. G. B. P. „ A1 
Kibes vulgaris, fructu rubro. H. L. Red 

Curran 

Ros ſolis folio rotando.; C. B. P. Roſa- 

ſalis or Suu dem. Engliſh, On Commons where 


there ars Bogs 
vulgaris, major. C. B. p. 


- Roſa' 41 
The White 

Roſa Damaſcena, flore pleno. Hort. Eyſt. 
The Damask Roſe 

1 Rob rubra, multiplex. C. B. PD. The 
7. 9 

Nele S ylveſtris, vulgaris, flore odorato, 
—— C. B. The Dog-Boſe, or Wild 
Briar, Engliſh, In Hedges. 


Roſmarinus hortenſis, anguſtiore folio. 
C. B. P. Roſemary | 


_ Rubia tinctorum, ſativa. C. R p. 
Madder | 
Rubus vulgaris, ſive. Rubus fructu nigro 


C. B. p. The Bramble, or Black-berry. En- 
gliſh, By Hedges very common 

Rubus Ideus Fired fructu rubro. J. B. 
Kasberry- buſb. gliſh, In ſome Woods. 

Ruſcus Myrtifolius, aculcatus, Inſt. R. H. 
Knebolm, or Butchers-broom. En glich, In 
Woods, and on Commons , 

Ruſcus latifolius, ſructu folio innaſcente. 
Inſt. R. H. Horſe-tongue, or double-tongne. 

Ruſcus latifolius, fructu folio inſidente. 
Iaſt R. H. .The Bay o Alexandria, 

Ruta hortenſis, latitolia. C. B. P. Rue. 
Kuta Mauraria, C. B. Y. MWhite Maiden- 
hair or Wall Rue. Engliſh, On Walls, and 


other . in a Places. 


Sabina folio Tamariſei — 0. 'B. P. 


Savin 
Salvia nigra. C. P. P. Common Red Sage. 
Salvia minor, aurita & non aurita. C. B. p. 
Sage of Virtus 
Yambu bucus fructu in umbella nigro. C. B. P. 
Elder. Engliſh, In Hedges. | 
Sambucus racemoſa, rubra. C. B. P. 
Mountain Elder 
Sambucus humilis, five Ebulus. C. P. P. 


Dwarf Elder, or Danewors. Ry But 
Sanicle. 


not common 
Sanicula officinarum. "C * ths P. } 


Engliſh, In woods, and ſbady Places. 
Santolina foliis teretibus. R. H. Laven- 
— cotton 


naria major, lævis. c „B. P. Sopewort. 
Eagle, On the fide of Banks. 

"TX hortenſis, five cunila ſativa. 
Plinii. C. B. F. S vory 

Satureia montana, durior. C. B. P. Min- 


ter & 
Saxifraga rotundifolia, Ade. C. B. p. 
white Sax:frage. Englith, In Meadows. 
Scabioſa pratenſis, hirſura, que offici- 
narum. C. 7 N ng, On 


Avrable Land 3 E 


* 
b h { 
* S | : Ts + %# — 14 -, , 
- 


Hoa 


English, Under Hedges and in ſb 


A D D EN D A. 


Scabioſa radice ſucciſa, flore globoſo. 


Raii Syn. Devils- hit or Wood cabious En. 
gliſh, In woods and Under Hedge: | 
Scordium legitimum. park. Scordium or 


Water Germander. Engliſh, In _ Places 
U W — 8 
: rdium alterum, five. Avia agre 
GIP. Wood-ſage. —— hg fi 
on Fleaths 

Scorzonera latifolia, ſinuata. C. B. p. 
Scorzonera or Viper gra; 

Scrophularia nodoſa, ſcetida. C B. p 
FHgwort. Engliſh, In woods and ſtady Fw 


Scrophularia aquatiea, major. | ( F. b. 
Water - Figuort, or —— En gli, By 
the fide of Ditches.- 

3 decale 1 vel majus. \C. P. p. 

186 4 

Sedum majus, v vulgare. C. B. P Houſe 
leek. English, On Houſe-tops and Walls. 


Sedum miaus teretifolium, album. (. B. p. 
Lefſer Houſe- leck. English, On Walls, &c. 

Sedum minus, vermiculatum, acre. C. f p. 
Wall- Pepper, or Stone-crop. English, On 
Walls and Buildings 

Senecio minor, vulgaris. C. B p. Ground- 


fel. English, On Walls, and on arable Lands, 


and alſo by-paths every where 

Serpyllum vulgare, minus. C B p. A1 
ther of T, Wen n On Heat bu and Com- 
mons _ 

Seſeli pratenſe, Silans forte ln. C. B F. 
Meadow Saxi frage. English, In moi Paſtures. 

Siler montanum, majus. Mor. Ub — 
Mountain, Baftard Lovage or Common Hart- 
wort 


dinapi Rapi \ folio.” C. B. p. Muftard. 
| Englizh, On Dunghills, &c. 4 
.  Dinap1 hortenie, ne albo. C. I. P. 
white Muſtard... 


Siſarum Germanorum . P. p. Skirret. 
Sium latitolium C B. p. Broad leav d 
Water-Parſnep. English, In flanding. Waters. 
Slum aromaticum, ſiſon ofticinarum. Inſt. 
R H. Tie German or Common Amomum. 
ady laue s 
Smyrnium Math. Alenanders English, 
By the Side of. Fields, but not common 
Solanum hortenſe . Ger. Night-ſbade. 
English, On Dunghbills 
Solanum ſcandens ſeu Dulcamara. C. B. P- 
Woody Night-ſbade Engliſh, In Hedges 
Soldanella maritima, minor C F. p. 
Sea * or Sea Bindweed. English, On 
the Sea- 
Sonchus aper laciniatus C. B. b Prickly 
Sow- -thifile English, On arable Land. 
Sonchus lævis laciniatus, latifolius G. P. P. 
Smoeth Sow=thifile English, With the former 
_ *ophia Chirurgorum Ger. Elixweed. 
English, Os arable Land 
Sorbus ſativa C B P. The true Service 
Sorbus torminalis Ger, Thewild Serrice 
Engliſh In Hedges | 
Spinachia vulgaris, capſula ſeminis a- 
culeata Inſt Spinach 5 
Staphiſagria, Math Staves 4 aero 


Stachus 


A D D E N D A _ 


Stachas purpurea. C. B. P. 
French Lavender, or Stic kad ve. 

Stœchas Citriaa, tenuifolia, Narbonenſis. 
J. B. Goldy-locks 


Stæc has, 


Stramonium fructu ſpinoſo, oblongo flore 


albo. Inft. R. H. Tborn-apple. 
On Dung bills ; ; 
Symphytum conſolida major, fœmina, 
fore albo vel pallide luteo. C. B. P. 
Comfrey. Engliſh, In uncultivated Places. 


ngliſh, 


Tamariſcus Narbonenfis. Lob. T. Vervain. Engliſh, Near Farm Yards 


Veronica mas ſupina & vulgatiſſima. 


marisk | | 
Tanacetum ns * luteum. 
Tanſey Engliſh, In unfreguented Lanes. 
Telephium vulgare. C. B. P. Orpine. 
Engliſh, In Woeds and moiſt Land. 
hapſia Carotæ folio. C. B. P. Deadly- 
Carrot 
Thl 


aſpi arvenſe, ſiliquis latis. C. B. P. 


Treacle Muſtard Engliſh, In arable Land, 


bs rare ebe 
Thlaſpi arvenſe, Vaccariæ incano folio, 
majus. C. B. P. AMithridate-Muſtard. En- 
gliſh, In arable Land, and near _ 
Thuya Ps en C. B P. Tree of Life. 
| Thymelra tis Lini. Ef B. =_—_ purge- 
Thymus vulgaris, folio tenuiore. C. B. P. 


ithymalus latifolius, Cataputia dictus. 
H. L. Garden. ſpurge 5558 
Tithymalus paluſtris, fruticoſus. C. B. P. 
German-ſpurge, or Greater Eſullss. 
Tithymalus foliis Pini, fortè Dioſcoridis 
Pytyuſa. C. B. P. The leſſer Eſula. 
ragacantha. C. B. P. Goats-thors. 
Tormentilla ſylveſtris. C. B. P. Tor- 
mentit Engliſh, On Heat hs. N 
Trichomanes five polytrichum officinarum. 
C. B. P. Engliſh, Maiden-hair. On Walls, 
and the ſide of Banks. ak . 
Trifolium pratenſe, purpureum, majus. 
C. B. P. 5c Engliſh, In Paſtures. 
Trifolium arvenſe, humile ſpicatum, five 
Lagopus. C. B. P. Heres-foot. Trefoil, En- 
gliſh, On arable Land. 


Trifolium paluſtre. C. B. P. Bog-bean, 


or Murſb- I. refoil, Eogliſh, Ou Bags. 


Triticum hybernum, ariſtis carens. 


C. B. P. Colts-foor, 


C. B. P. Wheat 
Tuſſilago vulgaris. 
Engliſh, On barren Land 


C B. P. 


. odoro. "Go B. P. 
and near Hedges 


Vuleriana hortenſis; \Pho folio dluf tu. 


Dioſcoridis. C. B. P. 
Valeriana 


alerian. 


_ Valeriana ſylveſtris, major, foliis anguſ- 
tioribus. Rand. Wild Palerian. Engliſh, 
In Chalky Cloſes 

Verbaſcum mas latifolium, luteum. C. B P. 
2 Engliſh, On dry Banks, and ſandy 
i | 


Verbena communis, eceruleo flore. C. B P. 


C. B. P. Speedwell, or Pauls-Betony. _ En- 


glich, Is Moody Places. 


Veronica aquatica, major, folio ſubrotundo 
Mor. Hift, Brooklime. Engliſh, In flanding 
e UE WARY 

icia ſativa, vulgaris, ſemine nigro. 

C. B. P. Vetch or Tar the Ta * 

Viola martia purpurea flore ſimplici 

iolet. Engliſh, Ia Woods 

2 Nn e , 
Viola tricolor, hortenſis, repens, C. B. P. 
Hearts-Eaſe, or Panſies X 
Vinca pervinca, vulgaris. Ger. Periwintle. 
Engliſh, In Hedges and Woods. | 


52 aurca anguſtifolia, minus ſerrata. 
C. B. Sou, R Engliſh, In Woods 


and near Hedges © | 


(#1 . G a | 
Vitex foliis anguſtioribus, Cannabis modo 
diſpoſitis. C. B. P. The Chaſle Tree. 
Vitis Idæa foliis oblongis crenatis, fructu 
nigricante. C. B. P. Bill-berry. _ Engliſh, 
On Meoory Heaths b 
Vitis Vinifera, C. B P. The Vine. 


Ulmaria. Cluſ. Meadow Sweet, or .Oueen of 


the Meadows. - Engliſh, In moift Meadows, 


and by the fide of Ditches 


rtica urens, maxima C. B. P. Netth: 
Engliſh, By Hedges and Banks. xt 

rtica urens, pilulas ferens ſanctiſſima 
Dioſcoridis, ſemine lini, C. B. P. The Roman 


Mette. 


Xanthium. Dod. The Leſſer-Burdock. 


Zea Briza dicta, vel monococcos Germa- 
nica. C. B P. Spelt, or St. Peter's-Corn. 


[Hhhbh]J A CAT A= 


ACATALOGUE of the LAncR Tatts which 
are placed in the London Diſpenſary, as Mgptcixar PTAxrs, 
B generally grow too large to be admitted into ſmall Gardens. 

"4 BIES 1 conts ſurſum ff canti- | Mal 1 lveſtris, ido fructu albo. 

4 bus. 6.2. P. The ſilver Fir. R. H. — Cagi, In 2 


Abies tenuiore folio, fructu deorſum in- N  Malus ſativa, Rau Syn. The Apple- tree 
flexo. C. B P. The common, or Spruce Fir, Morus fructu nigro. C. B. P. The Mul. 


or Piteb- Je 
6 C. B. P. The Almond 
ree — 4 | 
8 fructu majore. Inſt. R. H. as LD . 
| | | um juglans ſive Regia vulgaris. g 
The Apricoc 1 7 — 


In HY 2 | | Perfica molli carne, & vulgaris, viridis & 
— | 3 alba. C. B. P. The Peachtree 
Pinus fativa. C. B. P. The Pine- tree 


IVA. AED Pinus ſylveſtris. C. B. P. The Wild Pi 
Caſtanca ſativs. C. B. P. The Cheſuur- 1 D 
ger, g ee opalus nig C. R F. The All do. 
Ceraſus major ac ſylveſtris, fructu ſubdul- Jar, Engliſh, In Hedge-rows 4 
ai nigro colore inficiente. C. B. TJ. The Pyrus ſativa. C. P. B. The Pear-iree 
ney Lac Fg Engliſh, In Hedge-rows, and ELLIS | 


Ceraſus ſativa, rotunda, rubra & acida, | on $i 

C. B. P. The red Cherry x Quercus latifolia, fœemina. C. B. P. The 
Cydonia fructu oblongo, læviori. Inſt. Oak-tree, Engliſh, In Forefts 

R. The Quince- tree a | | 


42 Salix vulgaris alba, arboreſcens. C. B. P. 
Ficus communis. C. B. P. The Fig- The Willow. Engliſh, By the fide of Rivers 
tree Suber latifolium, perpetuò virens. C R P. 
PFraxinus excelſior. C. P. B. The Aſb- The Cork-tree * 
tree. Engliſh, In Hedge-rows 
Fraxinus rotundiore folio. C B. P. The 
Manna Afb k 
Tilia fœmina, folio majore. C. B. P. 
The Lime- tres 


Ilex aculeata Cocciglandifera, C. B. P. 
The Kermes Oak 


VUimus Campeſtris & Theophraſti. C. E. P. 


The Elm-iree. Engliſh, In Hedge-rows 


Larix folio deciduo, conifera, J. B, The 
Larch Tree 


q 4 S 
«4 © 
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A ſbort EXPLANATION of the Tecunicar 


Worps made wſe of in this Worx, 


ſome of which have been inſerted in 


the Body of the Worx ; but for the eaſier turning to them, it has been 
thoupht proper to draw them up in this Place together. 


Caulis Es Acaulos, without a Stalk; that 
is, when the Flower of a Plant grows 
cloſe to the Ground, having no viſible 
Stalk, as in the Carline-thiſtle, &c. N 
Acinus Es Acini, are the Berries or Fruit of 
e Elder, Privet, Toy, &c. 
a Ala is the Sinus = 4 Stalk, which the Leaf 
or Pedicle makes with the Stalk or Branches, 
from whence a new Offspring is wont to put 
forth. 
' Amentacecus Flowers are ſuch as have an 
Aggregate of Sunmits hanging down in form 


of a Rope or Catstail; as the male Flowers 


of rhe Mulberry, the Hazel, Walnut and Oak. 
Theſe are allo called Iulus, and in Engliſh, 
Katkins. 

Apetalous Flowers. See Flos. : 

Apices, Summits, are thoſe Bodies which 
hang upon the Chives or Threads which ge- 
nerally ſurround the Pointals of Flowers, 
and coutain the prolifick Powder, which is 
analogous to the male Sperm in Animals, as 
in Plate III. Eg. 32. b. | 

Arbor, a Tree, is defined to be a woody 
Plant of the largeſt Growth, whoſe Trunk 1s 

erennial and fingle, and divided into many 
ares Branches, which are again divided into 
ſmaller Twigs, on which the Leaves, Flowers 
and Fruits are produced. 1 

Ariſta is that ſharp- pointed Needle which 
ſtands out from the Husk or Covering of the 
Grain of Corn, Graſs, &c. and is called Aun, 
or Beard. ; 

Articulation is the Connection of Parts 
that conſiſt of Joints or Knees, ſuch as the 
Pods of Birdsfoot, French Honeyſuckle, &c. 
which when ripe, divide into ſo many Parts, 
as there are Knees or Joints. _ 

Axis is a taper Column placed in the Centre 
of ſome Flowers or Katkins, about which the 
other Parts are diſpoſed. 


— 


Bacca, I. e. a Berry, is a roundiſh Fruit, 
for the moſt part ſoft, containing one or more 
Secds in a pulpy Subſtance. 

Balauſtium, is the Cup of the Flower of the 
Wild Pomegranate. 

Vor. IL 


| Barbule are the half Florets of compound 


Flowers. 

Bivalve. thePods or Husks of Plants, which 
open lengthways in two Parts, like the Shell 
of a 22 are termed Bivalve. 

Brachia are the Diviſions of the large 
Branches of T'rees from the Trunk, 

Bulbus, bulbous Roots, are ſuch as conſiſt 
either of ſeveral Coats involving one another, 
or of ſeveral Scales lying one over another. 
The firſt of theſe is called a tunicated Roo 
(of this Sort is the Onion, Tulip, &c.) — 
the laſt is called a ſquamous (i. e. a ſca- 
ly) Root, of which Sort is the Lily, Mar- 
tagon, &c. 


Calypha is the thin Involucrum or Cover of 
ſome Seeds, | 
x, or Empalement, is generally under- 
ſtood to mean thoſe leſs tender Leaves, which 
cover the other Parts of the Flower. 
Capillaments in Flowers, are generally un- 
derſtood ro mean the Chives which ſupport 
the Apices. | 
Capitulum is the Head or Top of any 
Plant. | 
Capſula is the ſhort Pod or Husk of a Plant 
containing the Seed. NOT? | 
Carina is the concave Petal or Segment of 
a Butterfly-flower, which reſembles the Keel 
or lower Part of a Boar. 
Caudex is the Trunk of a Tree. | 
Caulis is a Part of a Plant receiving the 
Nourtſhment from the Root, and conveyin 
It into theother Parts with which ir is cloach d, 
not having one Side diſtinguiſhable from the 
other. The Stalk of a Tree is called the 
Trunk, and in Corn and Graſs, it is called che 
Blade. ' | | 
Caulis volubilis, a twining Stalk, is that 
which twiſts abour any Prop without the Help 
of Tendrils; as the Hy, Kidney-bean, &c. 
Caulis ſcandens a climbing Stalk, is that 
which climbs by the Help of Tendrils; as the 
Vine, Briony, &c. #3 : 
Caulis repens, a creeping Stalk, is that 


Which lies on the Ground, and propagares 


5 H itſelf 
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itſelf by emitting Roots, as the Toy, Straw- 
&c, f 

0 procumbens, a procumbent or trailing 

Stalk, is that which lies on the Ground with- 

out emitting Roots. 

Cirri are the little Fibres of the Roots 
of Plants. | 

Claviculus, or Capreolus, (i. e. Tendrils) is 
a Part of a Stalk, curling and laying hold on 
any adjacent Body, and is always produced 
at a Joint. 'Theſe are alſo call pers. 

' Coma is the Top ot a Branch or Flower. 

Conus, i. e. Cone, is the Fruit of the Pine, 
Fir, Cedar, &c. 

Corymbns ſignifies a Cluſter of Flowers or 
Fruit, ſtanding on Pedicles, which are diſ- 
poſed in ſuch a manner as to form a Sphere; 
of this Sort is the Ivy, &c. 

Crena, or crenated Leaves, are ſuch as are 
cut about the Edges, into ſeveral obtuſe Seg- 
ments, as in Plate 1. Fig. 2. 

Cubitus, a Cubit, i. e. a Foot and half; ſo the 
Stalks of Plants are termed Cubitalis, Bicubi- 
talis, &c. according to their Height. 

Culmus is the Stalk or Blade of Corn. 

Cylindrus, i. e. Cylinder, the Fruit of Plants 
are termed cylindrical, when they reſemble 
a Column. 

Ctinus is generally underſtood to mean the 
Flowers of the true Pomegranate ; but by 
1ome Writers the Cups of Flowers which ex- 
pand after the ſame manner, are termed - 
tiniformes. 


Denticulatus, i e. indented; thoſe Leaves 
of Plants which ate cut about the Edges into 
ſeveral Segments more acute than the crenated 
Leaves, are termed denticulated, as in Plate J. 
Fig. 1. 8 

i itated Leaves are compound Leaves di- 
vided into ſeveral Parts, all of which meet 
together at the Tail, in form of a Hand, as 
in Plate II. Fi 4 I 4. k | 

Diſcus, i. e. the Disk, is an Aggregate of 
Florers, forming, as it were, a plain Surface, 
as in Plate III. Fig. 10. | 

Diſſepimentum is the thin Septum, which 
divides the ſeveral Cells in the Fruit of 
Planrs. 


Echinns; thoſe Plants or Parts of Plants 
which are beſet very cloſely with Spines, like 
a Hedgbog, are termed ec hinated. 


Emarginatus; thoſe Leaves of Plants which 
are hollowed at their Extremities, ſo as to 


form a Heart, are called emarginated Leaves, 


as in Plate I. Hg. 7. 
Embryo.is the tender Fœtus of the Plant. 


Fimbria, Fringe; thoſe Parts of Plants or 
Flowers, whoſe Borders end in ſmall Threads, 
reſembling fringed Linen, are termed im- 
briatcd. | 


Fiftulous Plants are ſuch whoſe Stal 
holi the a Pipe. Iron 
Hos, i. e. a Flower, is the Organs of Gene. 
ration of both Sexes, adhering to a common 
Placenta, together with their common Cover: 
ings; or of either Sex ſeparately, with its 
proper Coverings, if it have any. 
The Flowers of Plants are diſtinguiſbed by 
Botanifts in the following Manner - 
Hos amentaceus, i. e. amentaceous Flowers: 
theſe are ſuch as are termed Karius. 
His apetalus, i. e. Flowers without Leaves: 
theſe are ſuch as have no other Covering o 
the Parts of Generation but the Cahx. 


* Hos aniformis is ſuch a Flower as is 
a 


ped like a Bell, as in Plate III. g. 19 a 
20. Thoſe Flowers which Gd is 7 
Manner of the Figure 19. are termed o 
bell-ſhap'd Flowers, But thoſe like Hg. 20. 
are called tubulous bell-ſhap'd Flowers. 

Flos caryophyllens is ſuch a Flower às is 
ſhaped like a Clove-gilliflower. - 

Flos compoſitus is a compound Flower, which 
is compoſed either of Florets, as in Plate III. 
Fig. 17. a and b; or Semiflorets, as in Plate III. 
Fig. 17. c; or of both together, as in Plate III. 
Fig. 17. Of this Kind is the Blue- bottle, Rua. 
weed, &c. | 

Flos cruciformis, 1. e. a croſs-ſhap'd Flower, 
which is compoſed of Four Petals, placed in 
form of a Croſs, as in Plate III. Eg. 5 and 32. 
Of this Sort is, the Cabbage, Muſtard, Wall- 
flower, &c. 
los floſeuleſus, i. e. a floſculous Flower, 
is that which is compoſed of ſeveral Florets; 
ſee Plate III. Fig. 1. a and b, included in one 
common Cup. 

Hos infundibuliformis, i.e. a funnel-ſhap'd 
Flower, is that which is ſhaped like a Funnel, 
as in Plate III. Eg. 21. Ot this Kind is the 
Primroſe, leſſer Centaury, 8&c. 

Flos labiatus, i. e. a lip-ſhap'd Flower; this 
is an irregular monopetalous Flower, divided 
commonly into two Lips; the upper Lip is 
called the Creſt, and the under one the Beard. 
Sometimes the Creſt is wanting, and then the 
Style and Chives ſupply its © Lo, this is by 
ſome called an unilabiated Flower. See 
Plate III. Fig. 36, abc and d. 

Fhos liliaceus, i. e. a lily.ſhap'd Flower, is 
generally compoſed of tix Petals, which re- 
lemble thoſe of the Lily, as in Plate III. 


Hg. 35. Of this Sort is the Tulip, Aſphodel, 
C 


Flos monopetalts, i.e. a Flower compoſed 
of one Leat; all thoſe Flowers whoſe Petals 
are joined at the Bottom, fo that they fall oft 
intire, are termed monopetalous Flowers, as 
in Plate III. Eg. 18. 

Fs monopetalus anomalus, i. e. an irregular 
Flower conſiſting of one Leaf, as in Plate III. 
Eg. 30 and 31. 

Flos papilionaceus, a papilionaceous or pea- 
bloom Flower, is one which in ſome meaſure 
reſembles a Butterfly with its Wings expanded. 
It always conſiſts of cheſe four Parts; the 

Standard 
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Standard (or Vexillum), which is a large erect 
Segment or Petal; the two Wings (Ale), 
which compoſe the Sides; and the Keel 
( Carina), which is a concave Petal or Segment 
reſembling the Keel of a Boat; this is ſome- 
times intire, and at other times it conſiſts of 
two Petals or Segments, adhering pretty cloſe 
together; ſee Plate III. Fig. 6. and 37. Of 
this Sort is the Bean, Pea, Vetch, &c _ 
Flos perſonatus, i. e. a perſonated Flower, 
that is, an irregular monopetalous Flower, 
whoſe upper Part reſembles the Beaks of 
Fowls, as in P/ate IIL 176 22 27. Of this 
Kind is the Snapdragon, Toad-flax, &c. 

Hus urceolatus, or pitcher-ſhap'd Flower; 
of this Sort is the Arbutus, Whortle-berry, &c. 
See Plate III. Hg. 24. | wen Þ -4 

Hos petalodes, 1. e. a petalous Flower, that 
is, a Flower whole Organs of Generation are 
ſurrounded with Leaves, as in Plate III. 
Fig. 13. gre} 

Flos polypetalus, i. e. a polypetalous Flower, 
that is, a Flower compoſed ot ſeveral Leaves. 
When theſe agree in Figure and Poſition, it 
is called a regular polypetalous Flower ; but 
when the Perals do not agree in Figure and 
Pofirion, it is called an irregular polypetalous 


Flower. 


Hus radiatus, i. e. a radiated Flower, con- 


fiſts of two Parts; the Disk, ſee Plate III. 
Fig. 10. which is an Aggregate of Florets 
forming a plain Surface, and the Rays (See 
Plate III. Fig. 10.), Which are ſeveral Semi- 
florets ſet round the Disk, in form of a Star. 
Theſe are called radiated diſcous Flowers; 
but thoſe which have no ſuch Ray, are calle 
naked diſcous Flowers. ine 

Flos roſaceus, i. e. a roſe-ſhap'd Flower, 
that is, a Flower conſiſting of four or more 
Petals, which are placed circularly in form 
of a Roſe, as in Plate III. Fg. 14. 

Hos ſcorpivides, that is, when the Flowers are 
ranged on one Side of the Pedicle, Which 
twiſts at the Top in form of aScorpion's Tail; 
of this Sort is the Heliotropitm, &c. 

Flos gs 217-4 i. e. a ſemifloſculous 
Flower; this is compoſed of ſeveral Semiflo- 
rets, included in one common Calyx. 

Flos ſpicatus, i. e. a ſpiked Flower, is that 
-whoſe Flowers are ſet thick on the Pedicle, 
is ſuch a manner as to form an acute Cone. 

Flos flamineus, 1. e. a ſtamineous Flower, 
is that which is compoſed of many Chives, 
included in a Cahæ, having no Petals; of this 
Sort is the Biftort, Sparganium, &c. 

. Fhs feerilis, barren Flowers; theſe have no 
Embryo adhering to them, ſo are called male 
Flowers, and falle Flowers; of thts Kind 1s 
the Melon, Gourd, &c. bach | 

Hus wverticillatus, that is, a whorle-ſhap'd 

Flower; theſe Flowers grow cloſely united, 
Aurrounding the Stalk at the ſeveral Joints. 
Flos umbellatus, i. e. an umbellated Flower 
is when the Extremity of the Stalk or Brancfi 
is divided into ſeveral Pedicles or Rays, be- 
ginning from the ſame Point, and opening in 


are 


ſuch a manner as to form a kind of invetted 
Cone, like an Umbrella. When the Pedicles 
into which the Stalk is divided are ſubdivided 
into others of the fame Form, upon which the 
Flowers are diſpoſed; the fitſt Order is called 
Rays, the ſecond Pedicles. That Umbel 
which conſiſts of Pedicles only, is called a 
ſimple Umbel; that which is compoſed both 


of Rays and Pedicles, is called a compound 
Umbel, 9 m 


Folium, a Leaf, is a Part of a Plant, extended 
Into Length and Breadth, in ſuch a manner as to 
have one Side diſtinguiſnable from the other. 
This is called in Latin Folium, to diſtinguiſh 
it from the Leaf of a Flower; which is called 
Petalum. | 
 #olium /implex, a ſimple Leaf, is that which 
is not divided to the Middle, as in Plate I. 
Fig. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. | | 

Folium pom fury a compound Leaf, 1s that 
which is divided into ſeveral Parts, each re- 
rs a ſimple Leaf; ſee Plate II. Fig. 20 
and 21. . 

Folium digitatum, a digitated Leaf, is a com- 
pound Leaf divided into ſeveral Parts, all of 
which meet together at the Tail ſo as to re- 
ſemble a Hand; ſee Plate II. Eg. 14 and 15. 

Folium trifoliatum a trifoliated Leaf, is a di- 
gltated Leaf conſiſting of three Fingers, as in 
Plate II. Fig. 18. | 

Folium trilobatum a trilobated Leaf, conſiſts 
of three obtuſe Lobes, which are not divided 
to the Bottom ; ſee Plate IT. Fig. 17. | 
Fuolium e a heptafoliated Leaf, 
is a digitated Leaf conſiſting of ſeven Fingers; 


ſee Plate I. Fig. 10. 


Folium quinquefoliatum, a quinquefoliated 
Leak, is a digitated Leaf confiſting of five 
Fingers; ſee Plate II. Fig. 15. 

Folium pennatum, a pennated Leaf, is a com- 
pound Leaf divided into ſeveral Parts, each 
of which is called a Lobe, placed along the 
middle Rib, either alternately, (as in Plate II. 
Fig. 22.) or by Pairs (as in Plate II. Fg. 21.). 
When the middle Rib is terminated by an odd 
Lobe, (as in Fig. 21.) it is called an unequal 
te Leaf; and when it is not terminated 

y an odd Lobe, (as in Eg. 20.) it is termed 
2 pennated Leaf. When the Lobes 
all nearly of the fame Form and Bigneſs, 
it is called an uniform pennated Leaf; when 
they are not ſo, it is termed difiorm. 

Folium alatum, a winged Leaf, is, as it were, 
compoſed of ſeveral pennated Leaves; 

Folium ramoſum, a ramoſe Leaf, is that 


an 


which is ſtill farther divided than the winged 


Leaf, as in the common or female Fern. 
Cauda, the Tail of a Leaf, is a Production 
of the middle Rib, and connects the Leaf 
with the Stalk, after the manner of a Pedicle; 
when the middle Rib has an Appendix of the 
Leaf running along it, it is often called a 
winged Leaf, ſee Plate I. Fig. 12. 
Folium integrum, an intire Leaf, is that 


which has no Diviſion on the Edges, as in 


Plate I. Tig. 5. HY ban 
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Foliam angulatum, an angular Low is that 
whoſe ; is cur into ſeveral Ang es, as in 
Plate I. Fig. 4. | 
Felium auriculatum, an eared Leaf, is that 
whoſe Baſe next the Pedicle is indented 
ſomewhat reſembling an Ear, as in Plate I. 


Fig. 8. 
1 ſagittatum, a ſpear-ſhap'd Leaf, is that 
which ends in three Angles reſembling 


a Dart, as in Plate II. Fig. 19. 

Folium ſinuatum, a ſinuated Leaf, is that 
which is cut about the —_ _ _ long 
and | Segments, as in Plate I. Hg. 11. 

Folium ſerratum, a ſerrated Leaf, is that 
which is cut about the Edges into ſeveral acute 
ts like the Teeth of a Saw, as in Plate 
I. Fig. 6. 

Folium. crenatum, a crenated Leaf, is that 
which is cut about the Edges into ſeveral obtuſe 
Segments, as in Plate I. Fig. 2. 

Folium laciniatum, a jagged Leaf, is that 
which is cut about the Edges into ſeveral deep 
Portions, in an irregular Manner, as in Plate I. 
Fig. 13. 
vlium umbilicatum, an umbilicated Leaf, is 
that which has the Pedicle faſtened to the 
Backſide of a Leaf, fo that on the upper Side 
of the Leaf, there is a ſmall Cavity formed 
like a Navel, as in Plate IT. Fig. 16. 

Folliculus, is a leafy membranaceous Sheath 
or Covering, which ſurrounds the Fruit or 
Seed; as the HWinter-cberry, &c. 

Fornicatus or fornicated Petals, are ſuch 
Flower-leaves as are arched after the manner 


of the Galea, or Creſt, of the Clary, Sage, &c. 


as in Plate III. Fig. 36. 

Fructus, a Fruit; by the Word Fruit, are to 
be underſtood the Seeds of all Plants with their 
Covering. | 

Fructus umbilicatus, an umbilicated Fruit, is 
that which had the other Parts of the Flower 
growing on its Top when it was an Ovary ; 
they uſually form a Cavity, which is known 
by the Name of the Umbulicus or Navel; as 
in the Medlar, Roſe, Pomegranate, &c. 

Frutex, a Shrub, is a Plant with many wood 
perennial Trunks, ſuch as Roſes, Syringa's, 
Spaniſh Broom, &c. which divide into ſeveral 
Stems near the Ground, But the Word is 
frequently uſed by Gardeners, for all woody 
Plants of low Growth. | 


Geniculum, Knots ; ſuch Roots and of Pods 
Plants, are ſaid to be geniculated as are di- 
vided into Joints. 

Gluma is the Husk or Chaff of Corn. 


Habitus plantæ is the outward Appearance 
of Plants. 

Herba, an Herb; by an Herb are meant, all 
ſuch Plants whoſe Stalks die to the Ground 
every Year. Thoſe whoſe Roots do not con- 
tinue longer than one Year, are termed annua} 
Plants ; thoſe whoſe Roots continue two Years, 


are termed biennial Plants; and thoſe whoſ 


Roots continue many Years, are termed 
nial Plants. | * 


Imbricatus ; the Leaves or Scales of Plants 
are ſaid to be imbricated, when they are diſ- 
poſed ſo as to lie one on the Edge of the 
other, after the manner of Tyles on a Houſe 

Internodium is that Part of the Stalks of 
Plants between the Knots or Joints. | 


Iulus is a Katkin. 


Lanugo, Down ; the Seeds of Plants wh; 
have * Subſtance faſtened to ny 
which ſerves as Wings to tranſport them, are 
termed /anuginous ; as the Thiſtle, &c. 

Loculamenta are the Cells in the Fruit of 
Plants, where the Seeds are lodged, which are 
divided by ſmall Partitions, 

Locuſta is the outer Covering of the Flower 
and Grain of Corn which incloſes the Cha 


Malleolus, Mallet ; the Cuttings of Vines, 
which are taken with Joints of the old Wood to 
their Bottom, ſo as to reſemble a little Mallet, 
are termed Malleoli ; which Cuttings more 
certainly take Root than any other, and al- 
ways make better Plants. 

Marginatus, bordered ; the Seeds of Plants 
which have a thin leafy Border round them 
are ſaid to be marginated; as thoſe of the 
Stock-gilliflower, Honeſty, &c. 

Mucro, a ſharp Point; thoſe Leaves or Fruits 
of Plants, which are terminated in a ſharp 
Point, are termed mucronated. 

Multicapſular Plants are ſuch as have ſeve- 
ral Pods of Seeds ſucceeding each Flower ; as 
the Celandine, Columbine, &c. 


Nucleus, a Kernel, is that Part of the Fruit 
which is incloſed in a hard Shell; as the Ker- 


y nel of the Almond, Apricock, &c. 


Officulum, a Shell, is the hard ftony Cover- 
ing of Seeds. | 


Panicula, a Panicle, is a Stalk diffuſed into 
ſeveral Pedicles, ſuſtaining the Flowers or 
Fruits ; of this Sort are the Oat, Millet, &c. 

Pappus, Down ; ſee Lanugo. 

Pediculus, a Pedicle, is that Part of a Stalk 
which immediately ſuſtains a Leaf, a Flower, 
or a Fruit; and in Engliſh, is called Footftalk. 

Petala, Petals, are the tender fine-coloured 
Leaves, which are generally the moſt conſpi- 
cuous Parts of a Flower; fo thoſe Flowers 
which conſiſt of one Leaf, are called monopeta- 
lous Flowers ; thoſe of two Leaves, are called 
bipetalous ; thoſe of three Leaves, zripetalous ; 
thoſe of four Leaves, tetrapetalous; thoſe of 


five 
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6ve Leaves, pentapetalous; thoſe of fix Leaves, 


bexapetalous; and thoſe of a greater Number 
of Leaves, are termed polypetalous. 


Piſtillum, Pointal or Style, is that Column - 
which occupies the Centre of the Flower, ri- 
ſing on the Top of the Embryo, and is gene- 


rally ſurrounded with the Chives ; ſee Plate 


III. Hg. 3. Theſe differ greatly in their Form; 


for in tome Flowers they are roundiſh, in others 
triangular, oval or ſquare. 


Placenta is that Part of the Pod or Husk of 
a Plant, to which the Seeds are faſtened, and 
by which they are nouriſhed till they are 


ripe. 

plana, a Plant, is an organical Body, deſti- 
tute of Senſe, and ſpontaneous Motion, adhering 
to another Body in ſuch a manner as to draw 
from it its Nouriſhment ; propagating itſelf by 
geed. Under this generical Name, are included 
Trees, Shrubs, Underſhrubs and Herbs. 

Polypetalous, many Leaves; thoſe Plants are 
termed polypetalous, whoſe Flowers are com- 
poſed of ſeveral Leaves. 

Pomum, an Apple, is generally underſtood to 
be any fleſhy Veſſel containing more Seeds than 
one; ſo that all Plants which produce ſuch 
Fruit, are termed pomiferous, i. e. apple- 
bearing. 

Prunum, a Plum, is a fleſhy Veſſel incloſing a 
hard brittle Shell, in which is one or two Seeds, 
ſo that all Plants which produce ſuch Fruit, 
are termed pruniferous, i. e. plum-bearing. 

Pulpa, Pulp, is the ſoft Part of Fruits which 
ſurrounds the Seeds, as in the Tamarind, Caſſia, 
Cc. 

Pyramidatus, pyramidal ; thoſe Flowers or 
Fruits which grow in form of a Pyramid, are 
termed pyramidal, 


Racemus, a Cluſter, is a Stalk divided or 
branched into ſeveral Pedicles, ſuſtaining the 
Flowers or Fruits thick ſet together (as in the 
Vine, Currant, &c.): the firſt of theſe Condi- 
tions diſtinguiſhes it from a Spike ; the laſt 
from a Panicle. | 

Radix, a Root, is that Part of a Plant by 
which it naturally receives its Nouriſhment. 
Theſe are of different Forms and Contextures, 
ſome of them being fibrous, others fleſhy or 
woody. 

Radix fibroſa, a fibrous Root, is that which 
conſiſts only of ſmall Fibres like Hairs : of this 
Sort is Graſs, Corn, &c. 

Radix tuberoſa, a tuberous Root, is that 
which conſiſts of an uniform fleſhy Subſtance, 
and is generally of a roundiſh Figure: of this 
Sort is the Sow-bread, &c. | 

Radix bulboſa, a bulbous Root, is that which 
conſiſts of ſeveral Coats involving one another, 
or of ſeveral Scales lying one over another. 
The firſt of theſe is called a tunicated Root; 
of this Sort are the Onion, Tulip, Hyacinth, &c. 
(from whence the French call all theſe Sorts of 
Roots Onions) ; the laſt is called a ſquamous 
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(or ſealy) Root; of this Sort ate the Lily, 


: Martagon, & . 


Radix teſticulata, a teſticulated Root, is a 
double tuberous Root ; for it conſiſts of two 
Knobs reſembling a pair of Teſticles; of this 


Soft are ſome of the Orchis's. 
Radix palmata, a handed Root, is.a tuberous 


Root, divided, as it were, into ſeveral Fingers, 


ſo as to reſemble a Hand; of this Sort is the 
Handed-orchis. l 


Radix aſpbodeli, an aſphodel Root, is that 


o 


which is compoſed of ſeveral oblong fleſhy 
Knobs; of this Kind are the Kingſpear, Day- 


lily, &c. 


«- » 


' Radix granuloſa, a granulous Root, is a 
Kind of grumous Root, conſiſting of many 
{mall fleſhy Knobs, reſembling Grains of Corn; 
of this Kind is the white Saxifrage. 

Radix grumoſa, a grumous Root, is that 
which conſiſts of many oblong fleſhy Knobs, 
Joined to one Centre at the Top; of this Sort 
is the Ranunculus 

Ramus, a Branch, is the Diviſion of a Stalk ; 
in Trees it is often called a Bough. 


Semen, a Seed, is that Part of a Plant which 
is committed to the Earth, in order to obtain 
a Plant of the like Kind with its Parent Plant, 
which produced it. 

Semen, a Seed, is a Body perfected by the 
mutual Operation of both Sexes; containing 
the Rudiment of ſuch Plant as that from which 


it was taken; ſo may properly be judged to 


be analogous to the Egg of an oviparous 
Animal. 


Semen nudum, a naked Seed, is that which 


has no Covering beſide the Empalement re- 


maining upon it till the Time of Vegetation, 

Semen pappoſum, a downy Seed, is that which 
has a downy Subſtance like Wool faſtened to 
it, by which it is tranſported in the Air to a 
great Diſtance from the Parent-plant. 

Siliqua, a Pod, is a long flat or round mem- 
branaceous Veſſel, containing one or two 
Rows of Seeds. 

Spica, a Spike, is a Part of a Stalk thick: ſet 
with Flowers or Fruit, in ſuch a manner as to 
form an acute Cone. 


Stamina, or Chives, are thoſe ſlender Threads 


which encompaſs the Style in the Centre of 


Flowers, and ſupport the Apices or Summits 
which contain the male Duſt. 

S$trobilus is the Cone or Fruit of the Pine tres. 

Striæ, Channels; thoſe Parts of Plants which 
have ſmall longitudinal Furrows running along 
them, are termed ſtriated. 

Stolones, Suckers, are ſuch Shoots of Plants 
as ariſe from the Root, and may be taken off 
with Fibres to them, ſo as to propagate the 
Species thereby; of this Sort is the Philbert, 
Fig, &c. 

Suffrutex, Underſhrub, is a woody Plant, 


not gemmiparous; of this Sort are Thyme, Sage, 
Lavender, &c. 
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Ell Talea, Cutti 
« as when cut off from the Tree, will take Root, of a Bud 


_ if they are planted in the Ground. Valuæ, Valves, the Sides of the Pod or Seed. 
A Ira, a Thyrſe, differs from a Spike, in veſſel, which, when they open | ways in 


having the Flowers or Fruits ſer more looſely two Parts like Muſcles, Cockle 


the Stockgilliflower. 
Verticillum, fee Flos verticillatus. 


Tomentum, Flocks, is when the Leaves or 


' Stalks of Plants are covered with a thick Pexulum or Standard, ſee Hos ieee 


Don, as in Mullein, &c. V:imen is the flexible Shoot of a Tree. 
Trachez are the Air-veſſels in Plants. 


Plants, which being inoculated into a proper Roots at their Joints ſo as to 


propagate; ay 
Stock, will produce a Tree of the ſame Kind Strawberries, Cinquefoil, &c. * 3 


with its Parent-plant, from which it was Umbella, ſee Flos umbellatus. 
taken, Umbilicus, ſee Fuctus umbilicatus, 


are ſuch Parts of a Branch, 4 | Vagina, orTheca, is the Sheath or Covering 


, and ſuch Kinds 
dnn it, fo that there are Spaces viſibly between of Shell-fiſh, are termed bivalve Pods; asin 


Viticulæ, Runners, are the ſlender Shoots of 
Thriones, Buds, are the future Shoots of Plants, which trail on the Ground, and emie 
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ENGL I SH Names of all the Pry 88705 are 
mentioned in both 7 olumes of 1 the Gardeners. Dictio- 
nary, referring to the. 540 1 1 N Names, under 

which they a are treated. e e 
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A. «kia | 
Bele-tree, ſee Populus Agrimony Hemp, fe Bidens Amaranth Globe, a Ans 1 | 
4 alba Ague-tree, or as, ſee ranthoides _ | 
Acacia, the true, ſee Cornus Amber- liquid, ſee . | | 
k Acacia Alder-tree, ſee Alnus Amber: tree, ſee Frutex am- | 
Acacia, the Virginian, ſee Berry - bearing, ſee bram ſpirançsgs ml 
Pſeudoacacia Frangulaa Ambroſia, ſee chenopdidd | 
Aconite, or Wolfsbane, ſee Alecoſt, or Coltrary, ſee Bal- Ameos, or Biſhopſweed, ſee | 
Aconitum ſamita Ammi | l 
Winter, ſee Aconitum Alchoof, or Ground-lvy, ſee Amomum Plinii, fs Solanum wi 
hyemale Chameclema | Amoris Pomum, ee: L,ycoper- 10 
Adams apple, ſee Aurantium, Alexanders, or Aliffanders, ſee ſicon nee, I! 
| or Muſa Smyrnium | Anacardium, ſee Acajou_ wo bt 
Mo Adderſwort, or Snakeweed, Alleluja, or Wood-ſorrel ſee A— ee Anemone = i 
AN ſee Biſtorta Oxys 374 the Wood, for, Ant | 
* Adders-tongue, ſee Ophiogloſ- Allheal, /ze Panax 1 manoides tts att | 
J ſum Clowns, ſee Sideritis Angelica © 
Adonis flower, ſee Adonis Alun Pear tree, ſee Per- the ee fee 
* African Marygold, ſee Tagetes | Aralia, 
Agnus caſtus, or Chaſte-tree, Alkanet, ſee Anchuſa . Tree, he Aralia 
ſee Vitex All- ſpice, ſee Myrtus Aniſe, ſee Aniſununm 
Agrimony, ſee Agrimonia Almond- tree, ſee Amygdalus Anotto, ſee Mitel la, — 
——— Baſtard, ſee Agrimo- the Dwarf, ſee Perſica Apple, ſee Malus. 
noides Aloes, ſee Aloe ——— the Mad, ” * 
—— Dutch, ſee Eupato- ——— Water, ſee Aloides gena RO 
rium Amaranth, ſee n. d 
1 4 1894 "Apple 


* 


+ 


—Z= the male 
Momordica 
———— the Paradiſe, ſee Ma- 


banus 
— the Sour, ſee Gua- 
nabanus 
— the Star, /ce Guana- 
banus | 
the Fig, ſee Malus 
——— the Thorn, ſee Stra- 
monium | 
Apricock, ſee Armeniaca _... 
Archangel; ſee Lamium , 
Arrach, or Orrach, ſee Atri- 
plex and Chenopodium. 
Arrow-root, ſee Maranta 
Arſe-ſmart, ſee Perſicaria 
Artichoke, ſee Cinara 
Aſarabacca, ſee Aſarum 
Aſh-tree, /ce Fraxinus. 
At, the Mountain, ſee Sor- 
3 Was | | | 
Aſh, the Spaniſh, vide Arbor 
Americana, c. | 
Aſparagus, or Sperage, /ee 
" Aſparagus _ 


a . FA 
Aſpen-tree, ſee Populus Li- 


ca 
Aſphodel, ſer Aſphodelus 
Aſphodel- lily, ſee Lilio- aſpho- 
„ 
Avens, ſee Caryophyllata 
Avocada-pear, ſee Perſea 
Ax-vetch, ſee Securidaca 
Azarole, ſee Meſpilus 


B 


Balm of Gilead-Fir, ſee Abies 
Balſamine, Female, ſze Balſa- 


en 
Male, ſee Momordica 

U Terebinthus 
Balſam of Capevi, ſee Copaiba 
Banana, ſee Muſa 
Bane-berries, /ee Chriſtophori- 

ana 15 N 
Barbados, flower-fence, /ce 

Poinciana Go | 
— Cherry, ſee Malpi- 
Barley, ſee Hordeum 
Naked, ſ e Triticum 
Barrenwort, /ee Epimedium 
Baſil, ſee Ocyrmam 
— the Stone, fee Acinos 
Baſtard Dittany, ſee Pſeudo- 

dictamnus | 


Batchelors-button, ſee Lychnis 
Pear, ſee Solanum 


| © ——= the Molucca, ſee 
Balſam, ſee | 


ſee Meliſſa 
—— the Turkey, fee Mol- 
. davica | 
Mo- 
lucca 27 
Bay- tree, ſee Laurus 
the Cherry, ſee Lau- 
roceraſus I 
the Weſt Indian, ſee 
Myrtus 
the Roſe, ſee Nerium 
and Chamærhododendron 
the Alexandrian, ſee 
Bead- tree, ſee Azedarach 
Beam-tree, the White, ſee 


. arzgus 
the Hard, or Horn- 


beam, ſee Carpinus 


Bean, /ee Faba 
—— the Kidney, fee Phaſe- 


dlus 


the Bog, or Marſh-trefoil, 
ſee Menyanthes 
— Caper, ſee Fabago 


— Trefoil, ſee Cytiſus 


—— Bean- tree, /ee Corallo- 
; dendron © T0; 210 
—— Bean-tree, the Kidney, 
_ ſee Phaſeoloides | 
Beard, old Man's, ſee Clema- 
EK. C7 {+ 
Bears-breech, ſee Acanthus 
—— Ear, ſee Auricula 

—— Ear-ſanicle, ſee Cortuſa 


—— Foot, ſee Helleborus 


| Bedinjan, or Pottle John, ſee 


Melongena 
Bedſtraw, our Ladies, ſee Gal- 
lium 
Bee-flower, ſee Orchis 
Beech-tree, /ce Fagus 
Beet, /ee Beta 


Bell-flower, /ee Campanula 


Bells, Canterbury, /ee Cam- 
panula 

Bell- flower, the Steeple, ſee 
Campanula 

—— the Peach: leav d, ſee 
Campanula | 

Bells, the Hair, ſce Hyacin- 

thus 

Bell pepper, ſee Capſicum 

Belly- ach- weed, ſce Ricinoides 

Belmusk, or Abelmoſck, ſee 
Ketmia 

Benjamin- tree, ſee Arbor Vir- 

© giniana, Oc. 

Bennet-herb, ſee Caryophyl- 
lata Pratt / 

Berberry-buſh, /ce Berberis 

Betony, ſee Betonica 

Betony, Pauls, ſee Veronica 
ater, ſee Scrophu- 

laria ; . 

Bethlehem: ſtar, /ce Ornitho- 
galum 
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Baulm, 


Bifol, or Twyblade, ſe h ; 
Bitberry, ſee Vitis Ta? 3/4 
Bind weed, ſee Convolvulus 
Birch-tree, /ee Betula | 
— Weſt. Indian, /ce Te. 
* rebinthus / tg 


Birds- eye, ſee Adonis 


— cherry, ſee Ceraſus 
—— Foot, /ce Ornithopodium 
—— Neſt, ſes Daucus vulgaris 
—— Pepper, ſee Capſicum 
Birthwort, ſee Ariſtolochia 
Biſhopſweed, ſee Ammi 
Biſtort, ſee Biſtorta 
Bitter-ſweet, ſee Solanum ſcan- 
dens 
Bitter wort, ſee Gentiana 
Blackberry, ſee Rubus 
Black-thorn, ſee Prunus 
Black-briony, /ee Tamnus 
Bladder-nut, ſee Staphyloden- 
dron | 
Blite, /ee Blitum 
Blood-flower, ſee Hæmanthus 
Bloodwort, ſee Lapathum 
Blue- bottle, ſee Cyanus 
Bolbonach, or white Sattin, 
ſee Lunaria 
Bombaſt, or Cotton, ſee Xylon 


Bonanas, cr Banana, ſee Muſa 


Boorcole, ſce Braſſica 

Borage, ſee Borago 

Box-tree, /ee Buxus 

—— thorn, ſee Lycium 

Bramble, ſee Rubus 

Brank-urſin, ſee Acanthus 

Braſilleto, ſee Pſeudo- ſantalum 

Bread, St. John's, ſee Siliqua 
edulis 

Briar, the Wild, ſee Roſa 

——- the Sweet, ſee Rota 

Briony, ſee Bryonia 

Briſtol-flower, ſeeLychnisChal- 
cedonica | 

Brimſtone-wort, ſee Peuceda- 
num 

Brocoli, ſee Braſſica 

Brooklime, ſee Veronica aqua- 
tica 

Broom, the Green, ſee Cytiſo- 
geniſta 


the Spaniſh yellow, 
ſee Geniſta juncea 

-—— the white Spaniſh, ſee 
Spartium 

the Butchers, ſee Ruſ- 


cus 
——— rape, ſee Orobanche 
Brownwort, ſee Scrophularia 
aquatica 

Bruiſewort, ſee Lychnis 
Bucks-horn, Plantain, ſee Co- 
ronopus 
— horn, Creſs, ſee Naſtur- 
.can'7 5: 
—— thorn, ſee Rhamnus 
—— wheat, ſee Fagopyrum 

| Bugle, 


t SK 3 


Buele, ſea Bugula 
— / ſee Bugloſſum 
the Vipers, /ce Echium- 
Bullace-tree, ſee Prunus 
Bully-tree, ſee Cainito 
Burdock, ſee Lappa 
— the leſſer, ſee Xanthium 
Burnet, ſee Pimpinella 
w— Saxifrage, ſee Tragoſe- 
linum 
Butchers-broom, ſee Ruſcus 
Butter bur, ſee Petaſites 
Butterfly, Orchis, ſee Orchis 
Butter-wort, ſee Pinguicula 
Button-tree, /ce Conocarpus 
and Platanus 


C 


Cabbage, ſee Braſſica 
the Sea, ſee Crambe 
Tree, ſee Palma 
Cadlock, ſee Rapiſtrum 
Cajou, or Caſhew-nut, ſee A- 
cajou 
Calabaſh, ſee Melopepo 
Tree, ſee Cuiete 
Calamint, ſee Calamintha 
—— the Water, ſee Mentha 
Caltha puluſtris, ſee Populago 
Caltrops, ſee Tribulus 
Calves-ſnout, ſee Antirrhinum 
Cammock, ſee Anonis 
Camomile, ſee Chamæmelum 
Camphire- tree, ſee Camphora 
Campion, ſee Lychnis 
Candle-berry-tree, ſee Gale 
Cane, the Bambo, ſee Arundo 
——— the Indian flowering, /ee 
Cannacorus 
— — the Dumb, ſee Arum 
—— the Sugar, ſee Arundo 
 Candy-carrot, ſee Myrrhis 
Candy-tuft, ſee Thlaſpi 
Candy-tuft-tree, ſee 'Thlaſpi- 
dium 
Canterbury-bell, ſee Campa- 
nula 
Caper-buſh, ſee Capparis 
the Bean, ſee Fabago 
Capons-tail-graſs, ſee Gramen 
Caraway, ſee Carui 
Cardinal-flower, ſee Rapun- 
tium 
Carduus, ſee Cnicus 
Carline-thiſtle, ſee Carlina 
Carlock, ſee Rapiſtrum 
Carnation, ſee Caryophyllus 
the Spaniſh, ſee Poin- 


ciana 

Carob, /ee ſiliqua edulis 
Carrot, ſee Daucus 
—— the Deadly, ſee Thapſia 
— the Candy, /ee Myrrhis 
— the Scorching, ſee Thapſia 
Caſſada, or Caſſavi, ſee Mani- 

hot | 
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Caſfidony, ſee Stœchas 


— the Mountain, ſee Eli- 


chryſum 

the Golden, ſee Eli- 
chryſum X 

Caſſioberry-buſh, ſee Caſſine 

Cataputia major, ſee Ricinus 


minor, ſee I ithy- 


malus 

Catchfly, ſee Lychnis 

Caterpillar, ſee Scorpioides 

Catmint, ſee Cataria 

Cedar, of Bermudas, ſee Ju- 
niperus 

—— the berry-bearing, ſee 
Cedrus WY: 

— of Carolina, ſee Juni- 
perus | 

— of Goa, ſee Cupreſſus 

of Jamaica, ſee Cedrus 
Barbadenſium 

of Eebanon, ſee Cedrus 

—— of Lycia, ſee Cedrus 

—— of Virginia, ſee Juni- 
perus 

—— white, ſee Cupreſſus 

—— the Baſtard, ſee Guazuma 

Celandine, ſee Chelidonium 

Celery, or Salary, ſee Apium 

Centaury, the greater, /ee Cen- 
taurium 

t the leſſer, ſee Centau- 
rium 

Ceterach, /ze Aſplenium 

Chameleon Thiſtle, ſee Car- 
lina 

Charlock, ſee Rapiſtrum 

Charvil, ſee Chærophyllum 

Chaſte-tree, ſee Vitex 

Cheeſe-runner, ſee Gallium 

Cherry-tree, ſee Ceraſus 

ay, ſee Lauroceraſus 

—— Barbados, ſee Malpighia 

—— the Bird, ſee Ceraſus 

—— Laurel, ſee Lauroceraſus 

— the Winter, /ceAlkekengi 
or Solanum 

—— the Portugal, ſee Lauro- 
ceraſus 

—— the Cowhage, ſee Mal- 
pighia 

— —- the Cluſter black of A- 

merica, /ce Ceraſi ſimilis 

— the Cornelian, ſee Cor- 
nus 

Chervil, ſee Chærophyllum 

— the greater, ſee Myr- 

rhis 


Cheſnut- tree, ſee Caſtanea 
the Horſe, ſee Hip- 
pocaſtanum 

the Earth, ſee Bulbo- 
caſtanum 

the ſcarlet Horſe, ſee 


— — 


. 


Pavia 
Chiches, ſee Cicer 
Chicbling, ſee Lathyrus 
Chickweed, /ce Alſine 
| 5K 


Chocolate-nut, /ze Cacoa 
Chriſtmas-roſe, /ee Helleborus 
Chriſt's-thorn, ſee Paliurus 
Chriſtopher-herb, ſee Chriſto- 
phoriana e 
Cicely, ſee Myrrhis 
Cinquefoil, ſee Quinquefolium 
- Baſtard, /ee Penta- 
phylloides 
Shrub, ſee PentaphyÞ 


loides 
Cinnamon, the wild, ſee Ar- 
bor baccifera 
Ciſtus, the Male and Female, 
ſee Ciſtus | 
— the Dwarf, ſee Helian- 
themum | 
Citron-tree, /ee Citrium 
Citrull, /e Anguria 
Cives, /ee Gepa © 
Clary, the garden, ſee Sclarea 
——— the wild, /ce Horminum 
Climber, ſee Clematitis 
Clivers, /ee Aparine 
Cloud-berry, ſee Chamzmorus 
Clover, ſee Trefoil 
the Snail, /ee Medica 
Clovegilliflower, ſee Caryo- 
phyllus | 
Clowns-woundwort, ſee Side- 


ritis 
Coaſt-mary, ſee Balſamita 
Cobnut, es Corylus 


Coccigria, /ce Cotinus Coriaria 
Cockſcomb, /ee Pedicularis 
— Amaranth, ſee Ama- 
ranthus 
Cocksfoot-graſs, ſee Gramen 
Cockſhead, /ee Onobrychis 
Coco-nut, ſee Palma nucifera 
Codlin-trec, ſee Malus 
Codlins and Cream, ſee Cha- 
mænerium 
Coffee- tree, ſee Jaſminum 
Cole-ſetd, ſee Napus 
Colewort, /ee Braſſica 


the Sea, ſee Convol- 
vulus - 


Colliflower, /ce Braſſica 
Coloquincida, ſee Colocynthis 
Coltsfoot, ſee Tuſſilago 
the ſtrange, ſee Ca- 


calia 
Columbine, /ee Aquilegia 
Comfrey, ſee Symphytum 
— ſpotted, ſee Pulmo- 
naria 
Conſound, the great, ſce Sym- 
ytum 
the middle, ſee Bugula 
—— the Jeaſt, /e Bellis 
—— Saraſins; ſee Virga 
aurea | 
Conval-lily, /ee Lilium Con- 
vallium | 
Coral-tree, /ee Corallodendron 
Coriander, ſee Coriandrum - 
Cork-tree, ſes Suber 
Corn- 
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Corn-bottle, ſee Cyanus 
Corn-flag, fee Gladiolus 


Corn-marygold, ſee Chryſan- 
themum 
Corn-violet, ſee Venus Look- 


ing-glaſs 

Corn-fallet, ſee Valerianella 

Cornel-tree, /ce Cornus 

Cornelian-cherry, ſee Cornus 

Coſtmary, ſee Balſamita 

Cotton-plant, ſee Xylon 

Cotton-tree, /ce Xylon 

—— the Silk, ſee Ceiba 

Cotton-weed, ſee Gnaphalium 

_ Couch-graſs, ſee Gramen 

Coventry-bells, ſee Campa- 

nula 

Cowſlip, ſee Primula veris 

of Jeruſalem, ſee Pul- 
monaria 

Cows-lungwort, ſee Verbaſ- 
cum | 

Crab- tree, ſee Malus 

Cranesbill, ſee Geranium 

Creſs, ſce Naſturtium 

— the Indian, ſce Acriviola 

—— Sciatica, ſee Iberis 

— the Water, ſee Siſym- 
brium 

— Swines, ſee Naſturtium 


— Winter, ſee Siſymbrium 


Crimſon Graſs-vetch, ſee Niſ- 
ſolia 

Croſſwort, ſee Cruciata 

Croſs of Jeruſalem, ſee Lych- 
nis 

Crowl, the Friars, ſee Ariſa- 

rum . 

Crowfoot, ſee Ranunculus 

Crow-garlick, ſee Cepa 

Crow-flowers, ſee Lychnis 

Crown Imperial, ſee Corona 
Imperialis 


Cuckow-flower, ſee Cardamine 


Cuckow-pintle, /ce Arum 

Cucumber, the garden, ſee 
Cucumis 

the wild, ſee Elate- 


rium 
Cud weed, ſee Gnaphalium 
Cullion, ſee Orchis 
Cumin, ſee Cuminum 
Currant-tree, ſee Ribes 
Cuſtard- apple, ſee Guanaba- 
nus 
Cy preſs- tree, /ce Cupreſſus 
— the Summer, ſee Che- 
nopodium | 
the garden, or lavender 
Cotton, ſee Santolina 
the field, or ground 
Pine, ſee Chamæpytis 


D 


Daffodil, ſes Narciſſus 
—— — Lily, /ce Lilionarciſſus 


Daffodil, the Sea, ſes Pancra- 
tium 
Daiſey, ſee Bellis 


— the ox-eye, ſee Leucan- 
themum 


| Dames-violet, ſee Heſperis 


Dandelion, ſee Dens leonis 


Danewort, or dwarf-elder, ſee 
Sambucus 

Darnel, /ce Lolium 

Darnel-graſs, ſee Gramen Lo- 
liaceum 

Date-tree, /ee Palma 

the Indian, ſee Gua- 


jacana | 
Day-lily, ſee Lilio-aſphodelus 
Dead-nettle, ſee Lamium 


Deadly-carrot, ſee Thapſia 


Deadly-nightſhade, ſee Bella- 
dona 

Devils-bit, ſee Scabioſa 

Devil-in-a-Buſh, ſee Nigella 

Diers-weed, ſee Luteola and 
Geniſta tinctoria 

Dill, /ee Anethum 

Diſtaff-thiſtle, /ee Atracty lis 

Dittander, ſee Lepidium 

Dittany, ſee Dictamnus 

the white, ſee Fraxi- 


the baſtard Pſeudo- 
dictamnus 
Dock, ſee Lapathum 
Dodder, ſee Epithymum 
Dogsbane, ſee Apocynum 
Dogberry-tree, ſee Cornus 
Dogs-graſs, ſee Gramen 
Dogs-mercury, ſee Mercu- 
rialis 
Dogs-tooth, ſee Dens Canis 
Dogwood, ſee Cornus 
of Jamaica, ſee Pſeu- 
doacacia 
of Virginia, ſee Cor- 
nus 


Dogs-ſtones, ſee Orchis 

Dogs-tongue, ſee Cynogloſ- 
ſum 

Double-leaf, or 'Twyblade, ſee 
Ophris 

Double-tongue, ſee Ruſcus 

Dovesfoot-cranesbill, ſee Ge- 
ranium 

Dragons, ſee Dracunculus 

Dragon-tree, /ee Palma 

Dragon, the wild or tarragon, 
ſee Abrotanum 

Dropwort, ſee Filipendula 

— the water, ſee Oe- 
nanthe 

8 ſee Anapodophy l- 
on 

Ducks- meat, ſee Lenticula 

Dwale, or Deadly-nightſhade, 
ſee Belladona 

Dwarf. bay, ſee Thymelia 

Dwarf. oak, ſee Quercus 

Dwarf-almond, ſee Perſica 


nella 
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E 
Earth- nut, ſee Bulbocaſtanum 


Peaſe, ſee Lathyrus 

the African, ſee Vicia 

Eglantine, or Sweet-briar, /ze 
Roſa 

Elder-tree, ſee Sambucus 

the dwarf, ſee Sam- 


bucus 


the marſh, ſee Opulus 
the Spaniſh, ſee Sau- 
rurus 


Elecampane, /ee Helenium 
Elm-tree, ſee Ulmus 
Enchanters-nightſhade, ſee Cir- 
cæa f 
Endive, ſee Endi via and Ci- 
chorium 
Eryngo, ſee Eryngium 
Eternal-flower, /ee Xeranthe. 
mum, Elichryſum and A- 
maranthoides 
Everlaſting-pea, ſee Lathyrus 
Eyebright, /ee Euphraſia 


F 


Feather-few, or Feaver-few, 
ſee Matricaria | 
Feather, the Princes, ſee Ama- 
ranthus 
Felonwort, ſee Solanum 
Felwort, /ee Gentiana 
Fennel, ſee Foeniculum 
Fennel-hogs, ſee Peucedanum 
Giant, ſee Ferula 
Scorching, ſee T hapſia 
Fennel-flower, ſee Nigella 
Fenugreek, ſee Foenum Græ- 
cum 


Fern, ſee Filix 
the ſweet, ſee Myrrhis 
arr ry Citharexylon 
Field-baſil, ſee Acinos 
Fig-tree, ſee Ficus 

the arched Indian, ſee 
Ficus 


the wild, ſee Ficus 
—— the Indian, ſee Opuntia 
Pharaohs, /ee Muſa 
the Infernal, ſee Arge- 
mone 
Fig-marygold, ſee Ficoides 
Figwort, /ee Scrophularia 
Filbert, /ee Corylus 
Finochia, 8 Foeniculum 
Fir-tree, /ee Abies 
Flag-corn, /ee Gladiolus 
—— the ſweet-ſcented, /ce 
Calamus | 
—— the yellow, /celris 
Flax, ſee Linum 
— the Toad, /ce Linum 
Fleabane, ſee Conyza 
Fleawort, ſee Pſyllium 
Flixweed, ſee Eryſimum 
Flower- 


Flower -· de-luce, ſee Iris and 
Xiphion 3 
gentle, ſee Amaran- 


thus 
— — eternal, ſee Xeranthe- 


chryſum 
Flower-fence, ſee Poinciana 
Flower, four o' Clock, ſee Ja- 
lapa 
Fluellin, ſee Veronica 
Fly wort, or Catchfly, ſee Lych- 
nis 
Fools-ſtones, ſee Orchis 
Fox-glove, /ce Digitalis 
Fox-tail-grais, ſee Gramen 
Framboite or Raſpberry, ſes 
Rubus 
French-cowſlip, ſee Auricula 
lavender, ſee Stœchas 
mary gold, ſee Tagetes 
meicury, /ee Mercuri- 
alis 
———- wheat, ſee Fagopyrum 
Friers-cowl, ſee Aritarum 
Fritillary, /ee Fritillaria 
Fumitory, ſee Fumaria 
bultous-rooted, ſee 
Capnorchis | 
bladder, ſee Cyſticap- 


nos 

podded, /ce Capnoides 
Furz, ſee Geniſta 

Fuſtick- tree, ſee Morus 


G 


Gale, or ſweet-willow, ſee 
Gale 

Galingale, the Engliſh, ſee 

perus 

Gall-oak, ſee Quercus 

Garlick, ſec Allium 

—-— the Crow, /ce Cepa 

Gatten- tree, ſee Cornus 

Gaul, or Sweet-willow, ſee 
Gale 

Gelder-roſe, ſee Opulus 

Gentian, or Felwort, ſee Gen- 
tiana 

Gentianella, ſee Gentiana 

Germander, ſee Chamædrys 

tree, ſee Teucrium 

water, /ce Scordium 

Gilliflower, /ee Caryophyllus 

— Queen's, ſee Heſperis 

ſtock, ſee Leucoium 


— 


yellow, ſee Leucoium 

Gill-go-by- ground, ſee Cha- 
mæclema 

Ginger, ſee Zinziber 

Gladiole, the water, ſee Buto- 
mus 


everlaſting, ſee Eli- 
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Gladwin, ſee Iris 

Glaſſwort, ſee Kali 

Glaſtenbury- thorn, ſee Meſpi - 
lus | 

Globe-daiſy, ſee Globularia 

Globe-crowtfoor, ſee Helleboro- 
ranunculus 

Globe-amaranthus, ſee Ama- 
ranthoides 

Globe-flower, or Bottle, ſee 
Cyanus 

Globe-thiſtle, ſee Echinopus 

Goats-rue, ſee Galega 

Goats-beard, ſee Tragopogon 

Goats-thorn, ſee Tragacantha 

Gold of Pleaſure, ſee Mya- 
grum 

Goldylocks, ſee Coma aurea 

Golden Flower-gentle, {ſee 
Amaranthus 

Golden- cups, ſee Ranunculus 

Golden - rod, ſee Virga aurea 

Gooſeberry-buſh, ſee Groſſu- 
laria | 

Gooſe-graſs, ſes Aparine 

Goole-foot, ſee Chenopodium 

Gorſe, ſee Geniſta 

Gourd, ſee Cucurbita 

| the bitter, /ee Colo- 

cinthus | 

the Indian-tree, ſee 

Cuiete 

— the ſour, ſee Baobob 

Go-to-bed-at-noon, ſee Tra- 


gopogon 


| Goutwort, ſee Angelica 


Grain, the oily, ſee Seſamum 

the ſcarlet, ſee Opuntia 

Grape, ſee Vitis 

the ſea-ſide, ſee Gua- 
jabara 8 

Grape- flower, ſee Muſcari 

Graſs, ſee Gramen 

—— three-leav'd, ſee Trifo- 
lium - 

—— of Parnaſſus, ſce Par- 
naſſia 

Graſs-vetch, ſee Niſſolia 

Graſs-vipers, ſee Scorzonera 

Gray-mill, or Gromil, ſee Li- 
thoſpermum 

Green- winter, ſee Pyrola 

Ground- ivy, ſee Chamæclema 

Ground pine, ſee Chamæpytis 

——— the ſtinking, ſee Cam- 
phorata SI 

Groundſel, ſee Senecio 

African, ſee Cacalian- 

themum 

Guava, or Guajava ſee Gujava 

Guiney-corn, ſee Milium 

—— Henweed, ſee Peti- 
veria 


— 


Wheat, ſee Mays 


Gum: ſuccory, ſee Chondrilla 


1 


Hair- bells, ſee Hyacinthus 
Hard-beam, ſee Carpinus 
Hares-ear, ſee Bupleurum 
Haresfoot-trefoil, ſee Trifo+- 
lium e 
Hares- luttuce, ſee Sonchus 
Hares-ſtrong, ſee Peucedanum 
Harmel, ſee Harmala | 
Hartwort, ſee Tordylium 
of Ethiopia, ſee Bu- 
pleurum | | 
Harts-horn, ſee Coronopus 


Harts-tongue, ſee Lingua Cer- 


vina 
Hatchet-vetch, ſee Securidaca 
Hawkweed, /ee Hieracium 
Hawthorn, ſee Meſpilus 
Hazel, ſee Corylus 
——— witch, ſee Ulmus 
Hearts-eaſe, /ee Viola tricolor 
Heath, ſee Erica . 
—— the black-berried, /ee 
Empetrum 
—— the low Pine, ſee Coris 
Hedgehog-thiſtle, ſee Melo- 
cactus | 
Hedge-hyſſop, ſee Digitalis 
Hedge-muſtard, ſee Eryſimum 
Hellweed, ſee Convolvulus 
He'lebore, the black, ſee Hel- 
leborus 
the baſtard, ſee Hel- 
leborine 
the white, ſee Vera- 


trum 
—— the greateſt black, /ze 
Helleborus 
Helmet-flower, ſee Caſſida 
Hemlock, ſee Cicuta 5 
baſtard, /ee Cicuraria 
— water, ſee Phellan- 
drium 
Hemp, ſee Cannabis | 
—— agrimony, ſee Eupato- 
rium BE 
—— water, ſee Bidens 
Henbane, ſee Hyoſcyamus 
— the yellow, ſee Ni- 
cotiana | 
e ſee Caryophyl- 
ta 
——- Chriſtopher, ſee Chriſto» 
phoriana 48 
— Gerard, ſee Angelica 
—— of Grace, ſee Ruta 
— Paris, /ee Herba Paris 
—— Robert, ſee Geranium 
—— trefoil, ſee Trifolium 
— trinity, ſee Viola tricolor 
—— true-love, /e Herba Paris 
—— two- pence, ſee Nummu- 
laria 
— willow, ſee Salicaria 
Hercules's 
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Hercules all Heal, ſer Paſti- 


Hermodactyl, ſee Hermodac- 
ty lus | 
Hig-taper, ſee Verbaſcum 
Hogs-fenne], ſee Peucedanum 
Hollow-root, /ee Fumaria 
Hollyhock, ſee Malva roſea 
Holly-tree, ſee Aquifolium 
Holly-knee, ſee Ruſcus 
— the ſea, ſee Eryngium 
Holm- oak,  /ee Ilex 
Holy thiſtle, ſee Cnicus 
— roſe, ſee Ciſtus 
Honeyſuckle, /ee Caprifolium 
— French, ſee Hedy- 
ſarum 
—— trumpet, ſee Pericly- 
menum 
— ——— upright, ſes Chamæ- 
ceraſus 
Toneſty, ſee Lunaria 
Honey-flower, Melianthus 
Honey wort, ſee Cerinthe 
Honewort, /ee Selinum 
Hops, /ee Lupulus 
Hop-hornbeam, ſee Carpinus 
Horehound, ſee Marrubium 
baſe, /ee Stachys 
baſtard, /ce Marru- 
biaſtrum 
—— black, ſee Ballote 
—— water, ſee Lycopus 
Hornbeam, ſee Carpinus 
Horned-poppy, ſee Glaucium 


Horſe-cheſnut, ſee Hippocaſ- 
tanum 


ſcarlet, ſee Pavia 

Horſe-mint, ſee Mentha 

Horſe-radiſh, ſee Cochlearia 

* Horſe-ſhoe-vetch, ſee Ferrum 
Equinum 

Horſetail, /ee Equiſetum 

Horſe- tongue, ſee Ruſcus 

Horns and Hedgehog, ſee Me- 
dica 

Hoſe- in- hoſe, ſee Primula 
Veris 


Hounds- tongue, ſee Cynogloſ- 
ſl 


um 

Houſleck, ſee Sedum 

Humble-plant, ſee Mimoſa 

Hyacinth, ſee Hyacinthus 

| ape, ſee Muſcari 

—— —- ſtarry, ſce Hyacinthus 
ſtellatus 

Hyſſop, /ce Hyſſopus 

——— hadge, ſee Digitalis 


1 
Tacinth, ſee Hyacinthus 


Jack-by-the-Hedge,ſeeThlaſpi 

Jack-in-a-box, ſee Hernandia 

Jacob's-ladder, ſee Polemo- 
nium 


Jalap, . ſee Conyolvulus 

Jaſmine, /ee Jaſminum 

| tree, /ce Plumeria 

Perſian, /ee Lilac 

ſcarlet, ſee Bignonia 

Jeruſalem-cowſlip, ſee Pulmo- 
naria 


1 
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ſage, ſee Phlomis 

Jeſuits-bark, the falſe, ſee Age- 
ratum 

ews-mallow, ſee Corchorus 

mortal - eagle- lower, ſee 
Balſamina 

flower, ſee Elichryſum 

Indian-arrow-root, ſee Ma- 
ranta 

creſs, ſee Naſturtium 

— corn, ſee Mays 

— fig, ſee Opuntia 

—— god-tree, ſee Ficus 

»—— reed, ſee Cannacorus 

Indigo, /ee Anil 

Job's-tears, /ee Lachryma Jobi 

St. John's-bread, ſee Siliqua 
edulis 

St. John's-wort, ſee Hyperi- 
cum 

Sweet-John's,/eeCaryophyllus 
barbatus 

Jonquil, ſee Narciſſus 

Iron-wood, ſee Lauro-affinis 

Ironwort, ſee Sideritis 

Jucca, ſee Yucca 

Judas-tree, ſee Siliquaſtrum 

Jujube, /ee Ziziphus 

Julians, ſee Heſperis 

uniper, ſee Juniperus 

d ed. Jovis 

Ivy-tree, ſee Hedera _ 

Ivy, the ground, ſee Chamæ- 
clema 


K 


Kidney-bean, ſee Phaſeolus 
tree, ſee Phaſeoloides 
Kidney-vetch, ſee Vulneraria 
Kidney-wort, ſee Geum and 
 Cotyledon 
Kings-ſpear, ſee Aſphodelus 
Knapweed, ſee Jacea 
Knee-holm, ſee Ruſcus 
Knee-holly, ſee Ruſcus 
1 
Knot-graſs, ſee Polygonum 


L 


Laburnum, ſee Cytiſus 
Ladies-bed-ſtraw, ſee Gallium 
—— bower, ſee Clematitis 
— comb, ſee Scandix 
— mantle, ſe Alchimilla 
— ſeal, ſee Tamnus 

—— ſmock, ſee Cardamine 


Ladies-Slipper, ſee Calceolus 
— traces, ſee Orchis 
Ladder-to-heaven, ſee Poly- 
gonatum 
Lakeweed, ſee Perſicaria 
Lambs-lettuce, ſee Valeria- 
r 
Larch- tree, ſee Larix 
Lark-ſpur, ſee Delphinium 
Laſerwort, ſee Laſerpitium 
Lavender, ſee Lavendula 
cotton, ſee Santolina 
ſea, ſee Limonium 
French, /ee Stœchas 


Laurel, /ee Lauroceraſus 
— Alexandrian, /ce Ruſ- 
cus | 
dwarf, ſee Thymelea 


—- ſpurge, /ce Thymelea 

Lauruſtinus, fan 

Leadwort, ſee Plumbago 

Leeks, ſee Porrum 

Lemon-tree,. /ee Limon 

Lentils, /ee Lens 

Leopards-bane, /eeDoronicum 

Lettuce, ſee Lactuca 

——- lambs, ſee Valerianella 

Life-everlaſting, ſee Elichry- 
ſum 

Lily, ſee Lilium 

— aſphodel, ſee Lilio-aſ- 
phodelus 

—  daffodi], ſee Lilio-narciſſus 

— Guernſey, ſee Lilio-nar- 
ciſſus 

— day, ſee A ſphodelus 

——- hyacinth, ſee Lilio-hya- 
cinthus 

—— of Japan, ſee Lilio-nar- 
ciſſus 

— May, ſee Lilium conval- 
lium 

— the Perſian, ſee Pritillaria 

—— St. Brunos, {ee Liliaſtrum 

the Superb, ſee Metho- 
nica c 

— water, ſee Nymphæa 

Lime- tree, ſee Tilia 

Lions- leaf, ſee Leontopetalon 

—— foot-candy, ſee Catanance 

— tail, ſee Leonurus 

Liquid- amber, ſee Styrax 

Liquorice, ſee Glycyrrhiza 

vetch, ſee Orobus 

= wild, ſee Aſtragalus 

Live-ever, ſee Anacampſeros 

Live- in- idleneſs, ſee Viola tri- 
color 

Liverwort, ſee Lichen 

noble, ſee Hepatica 

Locker-goulons, ſee Helleboro- 
ranunculus 

Locuſt-tree, or St. John's 
bread, ſee Siliqua edulis 

—— baſtard, /ee Courbaril 

——- Virginian, ſee Acacia 

Logwood, ſee Campechiana 

London- 
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London-pride, ſee Geum 
Looking -glaſs, Venus's, ſee 
Campanula a 
Looſeſtrife, ſee Lyſimachia 
ok Kh Rs 657 
— ſpiked, ſee Salicaria 
Lote-tree, {ee _ 
——— baſtard, ſee Guajacana 
Love-apple; ſee Lycoperſicon 
Lovage, ſee Liguſticum 
Louſewort, /ee Delphinium 
Lucern, ſee Medica | 
Lungwort, fee Pulmonaria ' 
cows, /ce Verbaſcum 
Lupine, ſee Lupinus _ 
- Luſtworr, ſee Ros ſolis 


* 


Maccaw-tree, ſee Palma 
Madder, ſee Rubia 
' ——— petty, ſes Rubeola 
Mad- apple, ſee Melongena 
Madwort, ſee Alyſſon 
Mahogany, ſee Arbor Ame- 
ricana, Ec. | 
Maidenhair, ſee Adianthum 
white, ſer Ruta Mu- 
raria 


—- Engliſh, ſee 'Tricho- 
manes IN 
- Male-balfamine, ſex Momor- 
dica 
Mallow, ſee Malva | 
tree, ſee Althea 
-—— marſh, ſee Althza 
—— yervain, ſee Alcea 
Indian, ſee Malvinda 
yellow, ſee Abutilon 
—— Jews, ſee Corchorus 
——— Venice, ſee Ketmia 
Mammee, ſee Mamei 
ſapota, ſee Sapota 
Manchineel-tree, ſee Manca- 
nillaa 
Mandrake, ſee Mandragora 
Mangrove-tree, ſee Ketmia 
grape, ſee Guajabara 
Mantle, Ladies, ſee Alchy milla 
Maple, ſee Acer | 
Maracock, ſte Granadilla 
Marjoram, ſee Majorana 
pot, ſee Origanum 
wild, ſee Origanum 
winter, ſee Origanum 
Marſh-marygold, ſee Populago 
—— elder, ſee Opulus 
—— mallow, ſee Althæa 
— trefoil, ſee Menianthes 
Martagon, ſee Lilium 
Marvel of Peru, ſe Jalapa 
Marum, or Maſtick, ſee Ma- 
ſtichina 
Marygold, ſer Caltaa 
Vol. II. 
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Marygold-corn, ſee Chty ſan- 
—— — African, /ce Tagetes 


— French, ſee Tagetes 


| Fig, ſee Ficoides \ 
marſh, ſee Populago 
Maſterwort, /ee Imperatoria & 
Aſtrantia 


Maſtick, ſee Marum 


— thyme, ſee Maſtichina 
— tree, ſee Lentiſcus 
—— Indian, ſee Molle 
Matfelon, or Knapweed, /ze 


_ ..,Jacea * . 
Maudlin, ſee Ageratum 


May-buſh, ſee Meſpilus 


May-lily, ſee Lilium conval- 


eee, 
May-weed, ſee Cotula & Cha- 
mzmelum 
Meadow-rue, /ze Thalictrum 
——— ſaffron, ſee Colchicum 
— weer, ſee Ulmaria 
——— trefoil, ſee Trifolium 
Mealy-tree, ſee Viburnum 
Medick, ſee Medica 
— vetchling, _ ſee. Onobry- 
it rd, ſce Medicagc 
— ard, ſee Icago 
Medlar, ſee Meſpilus 
Melancholy-thiſtle, ſee Cir- 
. 
Melilot, ſee Melilotus 
Melon-musk, ſee Melo 
Vater, ſee Anguria 
Melon=thiſtle, ſee Melocactus 
Mercury, ſee Mercurialis 
Engliſh, ſee Cheno- 
podium / 
——= French, ſee Mercuri- 
is | 
Meu, or Spignel, /zee Meum 
Mezereon, ſee Thymelea 
Milfoil, ſee Millefolium 
Milk-vetch, /ee Aſtragalus 
Milkwort, ſee Polygala & 
Glaux | 
Milkwort, or Spurge, ſee Ti- 
thymalus | 
Millet, /ee Milium 
Miltwaſte, ſee Aſplenium 
Mint, ſee Mentha 
— Cats, ſee Nepeta 
Miſletoe, ſee Viſcum | 
Mithridate - muſtard, fee 
Thlaſpi . 
Mock orange, ſee Syringa 
Mock-ptivet, os Phillyrea 
Money wort, ſee Nummularia 


. Monkſhood, ſee Aconitum 


Monks-rhubarb, ſze Lapa- 
thum | SLA: 
Moon-ſeed, ſee Meniſpermum 
Moonwort, ſee Lunaria 
Moon-trefoil, ſee Medicago 
Moſs, ſer Muſcus © 

s L 


Motherwort, /ee Matricarid 

Mother of Thyme, ſee Ser: 
pyllum 

Mountain-heath, ſes Saxifraga 

Moth-mullein, /ee Blattaria 

Mouſe-ear, ſee Auricula muris 


golden, ſee Hieracium 


Mug wort, ſee Artemiſia 
Mulberry-tree, ſee Morus 
Mulberry-blite, ſee Chenopo- 
dio-morus/®  ' 
Mullein, ſee Verbaſcam 


Muſtard, ſee Sinapi, , 


—— hedge, ſee Eryſimum 


— mithridate, ſee Thlaſpi 
—— baſtard-mithridate, /ee | 


Thlaſpidium 

— hacer, 77 Turritis 
treacle, ſee Thlaſpi 

& fonthlaſpi n = 

Myrrh, ſee Myrthis 

Myrtle; ſee Myrtus 

—— Dutch, ſee Gale 


=_ Py 1 — 


. 


Naſeberry- tree, ſee Cainito 
Navelwort, ſee Cotyledon 
baſtard, /ee Craſſula 
— Venus, ſee Omphas 


dloes f 
vater, ſee hydrocotyls 
Navew, ſee Napus ) 
Nectarine EO 
Negro-oyl, /ee Palma 
Nep, ſee Cataria 
Nettle, ſee Urtica 
— dead, /ee Lamium _ 
—— ſtinking-hedge, ſte Gale: 

opſis | E 
— Roman, ſee Urtica 
— tree, ſee Celtis | 
Nightſhade, ſes Solanum 
American; ſee Phyto- 


e | 
climbing, ſee Baſella 
— deadly, ſee Belladona 
—— —— inchanters, /ee Circæa 

——— woody, ſee Solanum 
Nipplewort, RR Lampſana 
Noneſuch, or Flower of Briſtel, 

Lychnie 4 
None ſo- pretty, ſee Geum 
Noſebleed, ſee Millefolium 


Nut-hazel, /ee Cory lus 


—— bladder, ſee Staphy lo- 
dendrron 


 —— earth, /ez Bulbocaſtanum 


— 1 Vicia 

— peaſe, /ee Lathyrus 
— Malabar, ſee Adhatoda 
—— pbyſic, /ee Ricinoides 


— oily, ſee Palma 


— wall, fee Nux ] uglans ; 
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| Oats, ſes Avena 
Oily-grain, ſee Seſamum 
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Ok- tren, ſeo Quercus 
——— evergreen, ſee Ilex 


—— holm, ſee Hex 
——— Jeruſalem, fee Che- . 


o 4 
Jie 77 74 * 


Oily-palm, ſee Palma 4 
Oleander, ſee Nerium - 


Olive-tree, ſee Olea 114 
— wild, ſee Elzagnus 
os, ſee Bon- 


ä ſpur 1 ſee Thymelæa 


One- berry, ſee Herba- Paris 
One- blade, ſee Smilax 
Onion, ſee Cepa | Dy 
— ſea, ſee Scilla 
Orach, ſee Atriplex & Cheno- 
Orange-tree, ſee Aurantium 


— mock, ſee Syringa 
— mint, e Mentha 
Origany, ſee Origanum 
Orpine, ſee Telephium and 
Anacampſeros 
— baſtard, ſee Telephioides 
Oſier, ſee Salix ae 
Ox- eye, ſee Buphthalmum 
—— daizy, ſee Leucanthemum 
Ox-ſlip, ſee Primula veris 


P 


Paigles, or Cowſlip, ſee Pri- 


4 


—— ů ů 


mula veris 
Palm- tree, ſee Palma 
Palmetto, /ee Palma 
Panick, ſee Panicum _ 
graſs, ſee gramen 
Panſies, ſee Viola tricolor 
Papaw, ſee Papaya 
Paradiſe-apple, toe Malus 
Park-leaves, /ee Androſæmum 
Parſley, /ee Apium -_ 
baſtard, ſee Caucalis 
fools, ſee Cicuta 
mountain, ſee Oreo- 
ſelinum Nenn 

wild milky, ſee Thyſ- 

ſelinum 
—— Macedonian, ſee Api- 


um " 
Parſnip, ſee Paſtinaca '' © 


5 . 


prickly-headed, * ſee 
Echinophora - 
Water, ſee Sium 
Paſque- flower,  /ee Pulſatilla 
Paſſion- flower, ſee Granadilla 
Patience, ſes Lapathum 


2 


Fellitory of the Wall, Jer Pa- 


Peony, ſee Pæonia 
Pepper, Indian, ſee Capſicum 


cow, ſee Sphondilium 


- 


Piſum | * (314 
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— earth-nut, 'Jee Lathyrus 


— heart, ſee _orindum | 


' —— pigeon, ſes Cytiſus 


— wi ſee Lotus 


rietaria igri 


— double, /ce Ptarmica 


Penguin, fee Karatas 


Penny-royal, /ee Pulegium 
Penny-wort, ſee Cotytedon 
—— marſh, /ee Hydrocotyle 


| : 


—— water, ſee Perſicaria 
L— þ Be thang, ſee Lepidium 
—— wall, ſee Sedum 

—— Jamaica, ſee Myrtus 


Pepper mint, ſee Mentha 


Pepper wort, 74 Lepidium 
Periwinckle, ſee Pervinca 
Peſtilence-wort, ſes Petaſites 
St. Peters- wort, ſee Hypericum 
& Aſcyrum, _ _..... 
— ſbrub ſee Vitis Idæa 
Petty-whin, ſee Geniſta 
Pheaſants-eye, ſee Adonis 
pink, ſz Caryo- 
phyllus | 


Phyſic-nut, ſee Ricingides 


Pigeon-pea, ſee Cytiſus 


Pile- wort, ſee Chelidonia 


Pimento, or Jamaica- pepper 
ſee Myrtus r, 
Pimpernel, ſee Anagallis 
water, /ce Samolus 
Pimpillo, . ſee Opuntia 
Pine-apple, ſee Anana 
—— tree, ſee Pinus 
— wild, Weſt- Indian, ſee 
Karatas ieren, 
— ground, ſee Chamæpytis 
Pink, ſec Caryophyllus 
—— Indian, ſee Caryophyllus 
„ Sinnes 
Pipe-tree, ſee Lilac 
pudding, ſee Caſia 
Fiſtula 8 
Piperidge-tree, ſee Berberis 
Piſhamin, ſee Guajacana 
Piſtachia-tree, ſee Terebjnthus 
Pitch-tree, '/ee Pinus 
Plane-tree, ſee Platanus 
— baſtard ſce Acer majus 
Man I Plantago _ 
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Plantain-ſea, ſee Plantago 


— oe, {ee Male. 


ww 4 « : &&# 8 
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ſhot, ſee Cannacorus 
Plowmans-ſpikenard, ſe Co- 
nyza 'T, * 
9 ſee Prunus 
merican, ſes Ic 
— ey fo Jexcs 
hog, /ee Monbin 
maiden, ſee Icaco 
— Iadian- date, ſee Gua- 
r 
Pock wood, ſee Guajacum 
Poets roſemary, ſee. Caſia 
r 
Poke, ſee Phytolacca 
P 2 ſee, Toxicoden- 
ron 


—— buſh, /ce Tithymaloides 
Poley-mountain, /ce Polium 
Polianthus, ſee Primula veris 
Polypody, ſee Polypodium 
Pomegranate-tree, /ee Punica 
Pond-weed, /ee Pgtamogeiton 
Poor-mans-pepper,. {ce Lepi- 
* | p Y 1 
oplar-tree, ſee Populus 
Poppy, ſee Papaver 
——— horned, ſee Glaucium 
—— prickly, ſee Argamone 
- ſpatling, ſee Lychnis 
Pork-phyſic, ſee Phytolacca 
Potatoes, ſee Solanum 


— Spaniſh, ſee Convol- 
vulus | 


Prickly-pear, ſee Opuntia & 
Cereus * 
Prick-madam, ſee Sedum 
Prick- timber, ſee Euonymus 
Prieſts- pintle, ſee Arum 
Primroſe, ſee Primula veris 
Yer. ie Onagra 
—— night, ſee Ona 
Privet, ſee Liguſtrum . 
mock, ſee Phillyrea 


' | 
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Pudding graſs, ſee Pulegium 


Pudding: pipe-tree, ſee Caſſia 
Fiſtula | 5 
Pumkin, or Pumpion, ſee Pepo 
Purging- nut, ee Ricinoides 
Purple - wort, ſee Trifolium 
Purflain, /ee Portulaca 
—— ſea, ſee Atriplex & 
Che 


nopodium 


2 


Quaking-graſs, ſee Gramen 
Queens gilliflower, /ee Heſperis 
Queen of the Meadow, /ee 
Ulmaria os i 
Quick, /ee Meſpilus c 
Quick- beam, ſee Sorbus 
Quicken: tree, ſee Sorbus 
Quince- tree, /ee Cydonia 4 
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Radiſh, te Raj _ A 
Jon bs Cochlearia 
Ragwort, ſee Jacobæa 
Ragged- robin, ſ#e Lychnis,. 
Rampion, ſee Caropanul ula _ 
Ramſons, ſee RIIilum 
Rape, ee Napus Sylveſtris | 
—— wild, ſee Rapiſtrum 
—— broom, ſee. Orobanche 
Raſpberry, "fre Rubus Idzus 
Rartle-graſs, ſee Pedicularis 
Red-wood, ſee Frutex lauri- 
folia, c. 
Reed, ſee Arundo 
— Indian flowering, ow 
Cannacorus | 
Reſt-harrow, ſce Anonis 
Rhubarb, ſees Lapathum 
—— monks, % Lapathum 
Ribwort, ſec Plantago 
Rice, ſee Oryza 
Rie, ſee Secale._ . 
Robin-wake, ſee Arum 
Rocket, ſce Eruca' _. 
corn, ſee Erucago 
the Double, ſee Heſ- 


—— Dſ:— 


peris 
winter, ſee Siſymbrium 


Rock-roſe, ſee Ciſtus 
Roſe-tree, ſee Roſa 
Roſe-bay, ſee Nerium & Cha- 
meærhododendron 
Roſe-campion, ſee Lychnis 
Roſe-guelderland, ſee Opulus 
—— of Jericho, ſee Heſperis 
— China, ſee Ketmia 
— holly, or rock, ſee Ciſtus 
Roſe- root, ſes Anacampſeros 
Roſemary, ſee Roſmarinus 
Rue, ſee Ruta 
goats, ſee 217 7 | 
— meadow, ſee Thalictrum 
—— wall, ſce Ruta muraria 
— wild, or Syrian, ſee Har- 
mala 
Rupture-wort, ſee Herniaria 
Ruſh, ſee Juncus 
— flowering, ſee Butomus 
Rye, ſee Secale 
— graſs, ſee Gramen 


8 


Saffron, ſee Crocus 


"a 
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Sallow, ſee Salix 70 25\ 69% 
GE CEE i ſee: Po — 
tum a 
Calrwort, Kali 
Samphire, 2 5 * 
Sanicle, ſee CGeaum 
bears · ear, /ce Cortuſa 
Sappadilla, ſee e 
Sarace eee 5 Varga 
aurea 
Saſſafras, rde 0 


Sattin- flower, ſce Lunaria 
Satyrium, ſee Grchisg 


Sauce- alone, ſee Heſperis 
Savin, ſee Sabina 
— Tndian, ſee Ba hinia 
Savory, ſes Satureia 
Saxifrage, e Saxifraga,, 1. 
bürnet, ſee Trogoles 

linum 


1 golden, ſee, chte 


ſplenium vac. 
Scabious, fee Scabioſa 
Scarlet-0ak, ſee( rnd ber 
Sciatica-crels, ſee: Lepidium... 
Scorpion. gra 85, or Carterpil- 
lars, ſee Scorpioides 
Scorpion-ſenna, ſee Emerus 
Scurvy-graſs,  /ce Cochlearia.. 
Seubockthorny fee. Rhams 


ery 


- noides 
Sea=colwort, ſee Crambe 
Sea-lavender, ſce Limonium 
Sea-pink, ſee Statice 
Self-heal, ſee Brunella 8 
Senna-baſtard, ſce Colutea A 
— bladder, "ſee Colurea 


—— jointed, podded, fro: 


ronilla 


—— Scorpion, ſee Emerus 

RN or Foal ſee 
Sedum 

Senſitive-plant, ſce Mimoſa . 

Serpents-tongue, ſee Ogio 
gloſſum 34 

Service-tree, ſee Sorbus 

— wild, ſee eren = 
Sorbus 

Setwell, tie Valerlans 5 

Setterwort, or Bearsfoot, ſee 
Helleborus 

Shaddock, or Pumplemoes, —— 
fee Aurantium 

Shave-graſs, ſee Equiſetum 

Shepherds-needle, ſee Scandix 

pouch, or Purſe, fee 

Burſa aſtoris ty | 

ſtaff, ſee Dipſacus 

Sicamore the true, . /ce Ficus 


—- meadow, ſee Colchicum the falſe, /ee Acer 
— baſtard, ſee Carthamus Silk» rTraſs, gee Aloe ura 
. Sage, ſee Salvia irginian, ſee Petiploca 


— ol Jeruſalem, ſee Phlomis Silver-by/ U 


& Pulmonaria 
—— wood, ſee Scordium 
— tree, /cc Phlomis 


ſee Barba Jovis 
.— —weed, [ce rap Pls 
Skirret, ee Siſarum . 
Skull-cap, ſee Caſſida 


—— Indian wild, ſee Camara Slipper, the Ladies, ſee Hel 


Saint-foin, ſte Onobry chis 


letorine 


COINS 


Sloe- tree, ce Prunus ies. Jul; 
I; Apium © 
Snail-trefo e * Medicd 
Snakeweed, /ece Biſtorta 
Snakeroot, "ſee Ariftolochia .. 
——— Tale, ſee Poly ala © 
Sna on, ſee Aug Hinum 
a 2 Adhatoda W 
Sneezwort, ſce Ptarmicag 
Snoudrop, ſee. Narciflo-leu- 
coium 
— 8 ſee Arbor Zer- 
8 aa 2 Lychnis 
3 ze Lyc 
MCL Vy ſce Sapindus.... 
dier "Kreth-water, fee Alo- 


ides 


Slams, ſee Polygons : 
308 ce . n 5 — 222 
Ef 


—— tree, /ce Acetol; 4a 
—— wood, ſee: Oxys A 
Noun 
Sowbread,, ſee Cyclamen. . 
Sour-ſop, ſee Guanabanus . 
Sou kh e /ce Sonchus 
Spaniſh- nut, ſee, Siſytinchium 
arbor- vine, oof Con- 
ache, 


elder, ſee Saururus 
| roſemar 75 foe. 'Thy- 
melea 


Sparrow-graſs, ſee Aſparagus 
Spatling-poppy, ſee Lychals 
Spear- Kings, /ce Aſphodelus 
Spear-wort, ſee Ranunculus 
—— mint, ſee Mentha 
Speed well, ſee Veronica 
Sperage, ſee Aſparagus 
Spigerwory ſee Ekalangium & 
phemeron | 
Sei eee „ ſee Meum _ 
Spike-lavender, /ze Lapendula 
Spinach, ſe Spinachia 
Spindle-tree, ſee 0 
Spleenwort, oe: Aſplenium 
Spoonwort, fp Cochlearia 
Spurge,- ſee e 3 
——— laurel, ſee Thymelza 
—— 3 ce Chamælea 


ze Tithyma- 
S 4 7 7 * 


Squaſhes, ſee Melo- pepo 
Squill, /ze El Pep 
Stags-horn«ree, ſee Rhus . 
Star- flower, ſee Ornithog —_ | 
Star of Bethlehem, — 
thogalum 
Star-by acunth;\ſ3e Hy; acinchus 
Stellatus 
Sar ſee Calcicraps 
Star wort, ſee Aſter 
t Fellow, SoAberifens 
& He enum / Bu Of 
Stickadare,,/ee Storchas.. 
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Stock- 


* 


| 1 
bos 1:01: 


Stock-gilliflower, "await an- 


nual.. 2 Heſj is . 
hw 11> fer «Ale 

& Saxifraga.' 
Stone- top, ſee Sedum 

. ſee Bliram © 
Storax-rree, ſee Styrax 
Strawberry, ſee Fragaria - 
tree, ſee Arbutos 


— —_— 


——— — ſpinach, ſce Chenopo- 


dio-morus g 
Succory, ſee Cichorium 
ſee Chondrilla 


2 ſee Rrundo 
Su 


phur- wort. ſce Peucedanum 


Sultan- flower, ſee Cyanus 


Sumach, 6 Rhus FE 
— — Coriars, 45 e Coriaria 


e 
Venus, ſee Coccygria 
—— myrtle-leav'd, Ko- 
riaria 7 
Sun-dew, fee Ros Solis 
Sun-flower, ſee Corona Solis 


Sun-ſpurge, ſee Tithymalus 


Swallow-wort, ſce Aſclepias 


8 ſee Guanabanus 


Sweet- William, ſee Caryc- 
phyllus 
Sweet- Willow, 
—— uy 
ce 


Sycamore, ſee Acer 


T 
: Win 

Tamarind- tree, ſee Tamarin- 

dus en 
Tamarisk, ce Tamariſcus 
Tanſey, ſee Tanacetum 
——— wild, ſee Pentaphyl- 

loides | 
Tare, ſee Vicia Wy 
Tatragon, ſee Abrotanum 
Teaſel, ſee Dipſacus 
Thea, South-ſea, ſee Caſſine 
Thiſtle, fee Carduus 
—<—= blefled, ſee Cnicus 
—— Ccarline, ſee Carlina 
— diſtaff, ſee Atrakty lis 
— — fiſh, ee Acarna 
— * fee Echinopus 
- ladies, ſee Carduus 
melon, ſee Melocactus 
—— melancholy, ſee Cir- 

icum _ 
— milk, ſee Carduus 
m— — ſow, ſes Sonchus 
— tar, fee Calcitrapa 
torch, ſce Cercus 


Thorn«apple, ſee Stramonium 


Thorn, black, ſee Prunus 
box, ſee Lycium 
Chriſt's, fee Paliurus 
==—— cockſpur, ſec Meſpilus 


Egyptian, ſee Acacia 
— ius 444. 


1 goats, ſec Tragacantha 
xa, ſce Mel! pilus 


bymilla 


{Gif 4 1 2 


L424 Ss... 
ec Nafturtiom 


pilus 
Thorough-Wax, fee Bupleu- 
| ANG; FE © 


'Three-leav'dzgrafs, -ſce 'Trifo- 
I lium „ N 
Thrift, ft 


Throarwort, ſer Campanula 


Thyme, ſee Thymus 
— lemon, ſee Hum 
— —  maſtich;ſceMaſtichina 


pyllum * 
Toad- flax, ſee Linaria 
Tobacco, ſee Nicotiana 
Toothwort, /ze Dentaria 
Toothpick, ſee Vilnaga 
Tormentil, ſee 'Tormenrilla 
Touch- me- not, ſee Balſamina 
& Elaterium | 
Tower-muſtard, ſce 'Turritis 
Traces, ladies, ſee Orchis 
Travellers-joy, ſer Clematitis 
Trefoil, ſee Trifolium 
—— bean, ſee Cytiſus 
— birdstoot, ſee Lotus 
marſh, ſee Menianthes 
— moon, ſee Medicago 


0 4 " 


ſnail, ſee Medica 

ſtar-headed, ſee Tri- 
folium | 

—— ſtrawberry, ſee Trifolium 

Treacle-muſtard, ſee 'Thlaſpi 

Tree, the Cork, ſee Suber 

—— chaſte, ſee Vitex 


— germander, ſee Teucrium 
— mealy, ſee Viburnum 
onus ON Lite, ſee Thuya 
True - love, ſee Herba-Paris 
Trumpet-flower, ſee Bignonia 


Tuberoſe, 5 Hyacinthus 

Tulip, ſee Tulipa 

— African, ſee Hæmanthus 

— tree, ſee Tulipifera 

— latrel-leai'd, ſee Mag- 
nolia | 

Tunhoof, ſce Chamzclema 

2 ee Arbor in aqua na- 
cens, Sc. | 

Turbith, ſee Thapſia 


Turks-cap, ſee Lilium & Me- 


locactuns 
Turky-balm, ſee Moldavica 
ny WO wheat, ſee Mays 

urnep, ſee Ra 

Peach Napus 

Turnſol, ſee Heliotropium - 
Tutſan, ſer Androſæmum 
Twyblade, ſee Ophris 


* 


Valerian ſee Valeriana 
Greek. ſee Polemonium 


— — 


ſhrub, ſee Dorycnium 


honey ſuckle, ſee Pe- 
riclymenum 


| panula FP, | 
—— navelwort, ſee Ompha- 
lodes "# 4 193 $3) £31 *4' ; $3 
Vervain, ſee Verbena' © © ' 
Vetch, ſee Vicia — 
—— bitter, ſee Orobus 
— chickling, ſee Lathyrus 
— crimſon-graſs, ſee Niiſolia 
— hatchet, fee Securidaca 
—— horſeſhoe; ſee Ferrum 
Equinum | 
—— kidney, ſee Vulneraria 
— liquorice, ſee Apios 
— medic, ſee Onobrychis 
— milk, ee Aftragalus 
Vetchling, ſee Aphaca 
Vine, ſee Vitis 
— white, ſee Bryonia 
— black, fee Tamnus 
— Spanifh arbor, ſte Con- 
volvulus - | 
— Queens or Dames, ze 
. Heſpens 
—— bulbous, /ze Narciſſo- 
——— dogs-tooth, ſee Dens 


Canis 


corn, or looking-glaſs, 


ſee Campanula 
Vipers-bugloſs, ſce Echium 
Vipers-graſs, ſce Scorzonera 
Virgins-bower, ſee Clematitis 
Virginian-filk, ſee Periploca 
Virginian-acacia, ſee Pſeudoa- 

cacia 


Wake- robin, ſee Arum 
Wall-flower, ſee Leucoium 
Wallwort, er  dwarf-elder, 
ſee Sambucus 
Walnut, ſee Nux juglans 
Wartwort, ſee Zazyntha 
Water-calamint, ſce Mentha 
— - creſs, ſee Siſymbrium 
— dropwort, ſee Oenanthe 
— germander, ſee Scordium 
— horehound, ſee Lycopus 
— hemp-agrimony, ſce Bi- 
dens 
— lily, ſee Nymphæa 
— parſnep, ſee Sium _ 
—— peppers ſee Perſicaria 
Waytaring-tree, ſze Viburnum 
Weed-diers, ſee Luteola _ 
Weld, or Would, ſee Luteola 
Wheat, /ee Triticum F 
———— Indian, ſe Mayz 
— cow, ſce Melampy- 
rum 


buck, ſee Fagopyrum 


Whicken, er Quickbeam, /cc 
Whin, 


Sorbus 


Whin, or Gozz, ſee Genta 
petty, ſee Geniſta 

Whole - berry, * Vitis 
Idæa 

Widow-wail, ſee Chemeles 

Willow-tree, "ſee Salix 

=——— herb, ſee Salicaria 

French, ſee Chamæ- 
nerion 

——— wort, ſce Salicaria 

— ſweet, ſce Gale 

Williams-ſweet, ſee Caryo- 

hyllus 

Wind- flower, ſee Anemone 

Wind- ſeed, {ce Anemonoſper- 

mus 


Winter-aconite, ſee Aconitum 
Hyemale - 


Winter-bark fee Arbor ab. 


- | cifera_ 

Winter- cherry, ſee Alkekengi 
and Solanum 

Winter-creſs, ſee Sifymbrium 

Winter-green, ſee F rola 

Witch-hazel 

Woad, ſee 1 115 

Wolfsbane, ſee Aconitum 

Wood-anemone, ſee Anemo- 
noides | 

Woodbine, ſee. Caprifolium 

— dwarf, ſee Chamæpericly- 


menum 


— upright, /cee Chamæceraſus 


1 N D E X. 


Wood 8 igbtſhade, ſee Sela | 


Woodroof, ſee Aſpe erüla 
Wood. ſage, ſee Scordiunt 
Wood - ſorreh, ſee Oxys 
Wormwood, ſee Abſinthium 
Wound-wort, ſee Vulneraria 
of Dorias, ſee Doria 


+ AUNTS: ec Mille- 
folium NJ J 
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Yams, ſee Ricophora 
Yarrow; ſee Millefolium 
water, ſee Hottonia 


Index Latinus. 


Abies 

Abrotanum 

Abrotanum fiemina, vide San- 
tolina | 

Abrus, vide Orobus 

Abſinthium 

Abutilon 

Acacia 

Acacia Germanorum, vide Pru- 
nus ſylveſtris 

Acacia Virginiana, vide Pſeu- 
doacacia 

Acajou 

Acanthium, vide Carduus 

Acanthus 

Acarna, vide Carduus 

Acer 

Acetoſa 

Acetoſella, vide Oxys 

Achillea, vide Millefolium 

Acinos 

Aconitum 

Aconitum hyemale 

Acorus adulterinus, vide Iris 
lutea 

Acriviola 

Ad hatoda 

Ad ianthum | 

Adianthum album, vide Ruta 
muraria 

Adonis 

AÆſchynomene, vie Mimoſa 

Agilops, vide Gramen 

MZchiops, vide Sclarea 
Vol. II. 


r . Belmoſch, vide Ketmia 


= 


Ageratum | 

Agnus caſtus, vide Vitex 

Agrifolium, vide Aquifolium 

Agrimonia 

Agrimonia aquatica, vide Bi- 
dens 

Agrimonoides 

Ahovai 

Aizoon, vide Aloides 

Alaternoides 

Alaternus 

Alcea | 

Alcea Ægyptiaca, vide Ret- 
mia 


Alcea veſic vide Ketmia 
Alctimills 


Alha 
Alkeſeng) 1 
Alleluja, vide Oxys 


Alliaria, vide Helperis 
kites” 2 


Allium ſylveſtre, vide Cepa 
Alnus 


Alnus baccifera, vide Fran- 


r 
Alopecuros, alle Gramd” 
Alfine 
Althea 
Althea frutex, vide Ketmia 
Alyſſoides 
Alyſſon 
Alyſſon Galeni, vide Maru- 

bium 

s M 


Amara-Julcis, vide Solanum 

Amaranthoides 

Amaranthus 

Amberboi, vide Cyanus 

Ambram ſpirans, vide Fru- 
tex, E9c. 

Ambroſia 

Amelanchier, vide Meſpilus 


Amellus Virgilii, vide After 


Atticus 
Ammannia 
Ammi 
AmomumGermaniz, oideSiom 
Amomum Plinii, vide Solanum 


Amoris pomum, vide Lyco- 


rſicon 

Amygdalus 

Anacampſeros 

Anacardium occidentale, vide 
Acajou 

Anagallis 

Anagallis aquatica, vide Ves 
ronica 

Anagyris 

Ananas * | 

Anapodophyllon 

po l gi 


Androſzmum 
Anemone 
Anemonoides 
Anemonoſpermus 
Anethum 
Angelica 

| Angelica 


Angelica baccifos wide au- 
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Anoto, vide Mitella | 

Anthora, vide Aconitum 

Anthyllis r vide 
Vulneraria 

Antirrhinum 

Aparine 

Aphaca 

Apios 

Apium 


Apium Macedonicum | F Fachſ 


1 vide Sium 

POCY num 

Aquitolium 
Aquilegia | 
Arachidna, vide Vicia: | 
Aralia 


liis, E9c. 
N baccifera Canarienſis, 


Sc. 
Arbor baccifera lauri ſolia aro- 
matica, Sc. 
Arbor benzoinifera | 
Arbor, coral. vide Corallo- 
dendron 
Arbor crepitans, vide Hura 
Arkze fs #, Vide Siliquaſtrum 
Arbor laurifolia, Sc. . 
Arbor excelſa 
Arbor in aqua naſcens 
Arbor Virginiana 
Arbor Zey lanica 
Arbuſcula Afra repens 
Arbutus 
Archangelica, vide Angelica 
Arctium, vide Lapppa 
Argemone 
Argentaria, vide Pentaphyl- 
oides 
Aria Theophraſti, al Cra- 
r2gus | 
Ariſarum 
Ariſtolochia 
Armeniaca 
Armoracia, vide Cochlearia 
Artanita, vide o ie 
Artemiſia 
Arum 
Arundo 
Aſarum 
Aſclepias 
Aſcyrum 
Aſparagus 
Aſperu 
Aſhe 4 
Aſphodelus 
Aſplenium 
Aſter 
Aſteriſcus 
Aſteroides 
Aſtragaloides 
Aſtragalus 


| Billingus vide Rue. 


1- NI D E * 


Biſtorta 
_ + Blattaria 
Blitum 


Aſtrantia 15 ö Here n 


* Atriplex | | 
Atri — bacciſera, py Che- 


Arrip ex olida, vide Cheno- 


podium 

Avellana, vide Cory lus. 

Avena 

Aurantium 

Auricula urſi 

Auricula leporis, vide Bupleu- 
rum 

Auricula muris, vide + Piloſella 

n 


9 HW ; : ah 
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Bacci fera arbor, ic. | 


Baniſtera 


Balauſtium, vide Punica 
Arbor Americana fraxini fo= Ballote 


Balſamina 

Balſamina mas, vide Momor- 
dica 

Balſamita 

Bamia moſchata, vide Ketmia 

Bananas, vide Muſa 

Baobab 

Barba capræ, vide Ulmaria 

Barba Jovis 

Barbarea, vide Siſymbrium 

Bardana major, vide Lappa 

Bardana minor, vide Xanthi- 
um 

Baruce, vide Hura 

Bar leria 

Baſella 

Bafilicum, vide Ocy mum 

Battatas, vide Solanum 

Bauhinia 

Becabunga, vide Veronica 

* | 

Behen album, 4 Lyc 

Behen rubrum, vide —— 
nium 

Belladona 

Bellis 

Bellis Ae vide Leucanthe- 


Benzoin 

gn 

Bermudi 

— * 

Beſleria 

Beta 

Betonica 

Betonica aquatica, vide Scro- 
phularia _ 

Betonica Pauli, vide Veronica 

Berula BY 0 

Bidens i 

Bifolium, vide Opbris 

5 5 nonia 124411 
1 


1 1 


Bontia 


Bonus "Ag vide Cheno- 


Bocconta 
Boerhaavia 
Bonduc 


| ium 
Borbonia 
Borago 

Botrys, vide Chenopodium 
Branca urſina, vide Acanthus 
Braſſica 


Braſſica marina, vide Crambe 
- & Convolvulns | 


„ 
: * 


/ Brazilleto, vide Pſeudoſanta- 


lum 
Breynia 
Brunella 
Brunsfelſia 


Bruſcus, vide Ruſcus 


Bryonia 
Buddleia 

Bug loſſum 
Bugula 
Bulbocaſtanum 
Bulbocodium 
Buphthalmum 
Bupleuroides 
Bupleurum | 
Burſa paſtoris 
Butomus 
Buxus 


C 


Caapeba 
Cabritta, vide Samoloides 
Cacalia | 


Cacalianthemum 
Cacao 

Cachrys 
Czfalpina _ 
Cajany vide Cytiſus 


S , vide Acajou 
ile 


Calaba 
Calamintha 
Calamintha aquatica, vide 
Mentha 
Calceolus 
Calcitrapa, vide Carduus ſtel- 
latus | 
„ 
Caltha paluſtris, vide Po 
Galtholles 2 
Camara 


Camphorata 

Cannabina 

Cannabis 

Canna Indica, vid; Cannacorus 

Cannacorus n 
Canelln 


* ü „ F r 
od 
% 
kts i td 
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Canella alba, vide Arbor bac- 
cifera, E9c. 

Capillus Veneris, vide Adtan- 
chum c 

Capnoides 

Capnorchis 

Capparis 

Capparis fabago, vide Fabago 

Capraria, vide Samoloides 

Capritolium - 

Capſicum 

Cardamindum, vide Acriviola 

Cardamine 

Cardiaca 

Card uus 

Carduus benedictus, vicle 
Cnicus 

Carduus globoſus, vide Echi- 


cdi fullonum, vide Dip- 
ſacus 

Carduus ftellatus 

Carlina 

Carob, vide Siliqua edulis 

Carpinus 

Carthamus 

Carui 

Caryophyllata 

Caryophy llus 

Caſia 

Caſſia 

Caſſida 

Caſſine 

Caſtanea 

Caſtanea equi na, vide Hippo- 
caſtanum 

Caſtorea 

Catanance 

Cataputia major, vide Ricinus 

Cataputia minor, vide Tithy- 
malus 

Cataria 

Caucalis 

Cedrus conifera, vide Cedrus 
libani 

Cedrus baccifera 

Cedrus Barbadenſium 

Cedrus Bermudiana, vide Ju- 

niperus 
Cedrus Caroliniana, vide Ju- 
niperus 
Cedrus Virginiana, 4 Juni- 


Celtis 

Centaurium majus 
Centaurium minus 2 
8 vide Polygonum 


Ceraſus NSF 
Ceraſo affinis 
Ceratia, vide Siliqua edulis 


Cerationæ affinis, vide Cour- 
baril 


Cereus 

Cerinthe 

Chærophyllum 
hamæceraſus 


Chamæciſtus, vide Helianthe- 
mum 


Coma aurea 
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Chamertiododetidron 
Chamærubus, vide Rubus 
Chamæſyce, vide Tirhymalus 
Chelidonium 8 
Chelidonium minus 
Chelone | | 
Ctieacyodio-morus 
Chenopodium 
Chondrilla 
Chriſtophoriana 
Chryſanthemoides 


Chryſanthemum 


Chryſoſplenium 

Cicer | 

Cichorium 

Cichorium verruearum, n 
Zacintha. - 31 

Cicuta 

Cicutaria 

Cinara 

Cineraria, vide Jacobiza mi- 
rina 

Circ#a EXT) 

Cirſium 

Ciſtus 

Ciſtus humilis, vide Helian- 
themum 

Citharexylum 

Cirreum 

Citrullus, vide Angaris 

Clemaritis 

Clinopodium 

"a 

Clymenum 

Cnicus 

Coa 


Coccygria, vide Cotinus 7 


Cochlearia 

Cocos, vide Palma 

Colchicum 

Collinſonia 

Colocafia, vide Arum 

Colocynthis 

Colutea 

Colutea ſcorpi oide es, San 
rus 


Commelina _- 
Conocarpodendron 


_ Conocarpus 


Conſolida major, vide. Sym. 


phytum 


Conſolida media, Aude ü | 
- Conſolida mthima, wide Rellis 


Conſolida regalis, vide Del- 
phinium 


' Chameclema Rinne Convolvulus 23 
2277 Chamæcriſtapavonis, vids Sen Conyza 
na ſpuria KIN? „ 
Chamædaphne, vide Ruſens Cotallodendton 
Chamædryas DCorchorus 
Chamæ lee Coxriandrum 
Chamæmelum Coriaria 
Chamæmeſpilus, vide Met: Corindum 
pilus Coris 
Chamæmorus Coriſpermum 
Chamænerion Cornu cervinum, wide Rhan: ; 
Chamæpitys nus 0 
Chameriphe, wy Palma ba. Cor nus 
* enn Cornuria 


Corona fratrum, vide Catduds 


Corona 1 erialis | 
Corona 18 


Coronilla {fs 
Coronopus s 


Coronopus Ruelii, vide Na- 


ſturtium 


Cortuſa 


Cortex Winterants, vide Bacs 
cifera arbor, Sc. 
GT lus 
us horrenſis, vide Balſa- 
yon * 
Cotinus 
Cotonea malus, vide cydo- 


nia 


Cotonea ſter, vide Meſpilus 
Cotulaa 


6 Cotula fœtida, vide Chamę- 


melum 
Coty ledon 
Courbaril 
Crambe 
Craſſula 
Cratægus 


Crarzogonon, Vide Melanpy- 


Criſt ta gall, vide Pedicilaris 


Criſta pavonis, vide Feine 
Crithmum 8 


'Crocus 
 Crotalaria 


Cruciata 


Crupina Belgarunt; vide Ser- 


ratula 


Cucubalus 


Cucumis 


Cucumis aſininus, vide Elate- 


rium 
Cucurbita 


130 Cucurbitifera, vide Cuiete 
Cuiete 

Cuminoides 

- Cuminum 


Cupreſſus 


Cururu 
Cyanus 


Cyclamen 20131 
Cydonia ff 
_ Cymbalaria, vide Linaria f 
Cynocrambe, vide Mereuralis : 


2 — = 
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cyties ps 
Gyriſe-geif —— i 
Cytiſus 1 . etre 1 
Cytiſus incanus, vide Burba 
jovis me.) 
Cyriſus lunatus, did Medi- 
cago f ei * > 
f inn 1 
III, f 
Pr” " "nn | * 4 
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Daucus Creticus;uide biyrrlis 
Delphinium | 
Deus canis 
Dens leonis IT 
Dentaria 
Dentillaria, vide Plumbago | 
Diapenſia, vide Sanicula:;, 
Dictamnus N 
Dictamnus albus, vide Fraxi- 
nella 
Diervilla 
Digitalis n 
Dioſcorea X34 41 
Dipſacus . 
Dodartia - 
Doria 
Doronicum. + + 6 
Dorſtenia 4 ande 
Dorycnium 


Draco arbor, vide Palma _ 
Draco herba, vide Abrotanum 
Draco-cepbalon....-. . ...__- 

Dracunculoides, US He- 


manthus SS 
Dracunculus | N 
Dracunculus _ vide 
Abrotanum _ my 


Dracunculus Mr vide 


Prarmica 3 
Drofion, vide Ros ſolis 
Dulcamara, vide Solanum 


E aden 
14 


Ebulus, vide Sambucus 
Echinomelocactus, vide Me- 
locactus S. 


Echinophora ES. 
Echinopus 110 
Echium 88 
Elzagnus NSN 4 
Elaterium NANA 
Elatine, vide Linarle** * 
Elephantopuͥhs 
Elephas D 
Elichryſum Aar! 
Emerus cid *. 
Em trum * 2” 2 

Endi ivia Eels hne a I 
Fenn pana,videHelenjum 
* J ITT! " RIC ar 1 
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Ephedrin 4% mw 11s { 
Ephemerum dino 1 
Epime dium ee 
Equiſetum now de = , 


Fact 
Erica bacciſera, Side Epe: 
trum | 
Erigeron, vide Senecho ln! 
Eruca NN 
Eru cage 
Ervum iir 207 
Eryngium 87102. 
Eryſimumm 


"3135+ 2 


Eſculus, vide Quercus 

ala tine 
Euonymoides qt | 
Sy he ; 4 
vpatorium Ne 1 
Eupatorium Grecorum, ide 
grimonia 22. 


Eupatorium meſue, vide Ager 


aum de % 
Euphorbium 
Euphraſia 
* ä F 
Faba 
Faba Ægyptia, vide Arum 
Faba cral ala, vide Anacamp- 
ſeros 


Fuba Græca, vide Vicia 
Fabago 
Fagonia 
Fagopyrum 
Fagotriticum, As F 80 py- 
Wg. 
Fagus 
Farfar, vide Tuilago 
Ferrum equinum 
Ferula 


Fico del Inferno, vide Arge- 


* 


\ 


© " morie 


Ficoidea 
Ficotdes 
Ficus 
Ficp 
Filag 
Filicula 
F 5 oo 
Filtpendula 4 uatica, 
— I | 
Filix WD 
Flamniula Jovis, vide Clema- 
titis 
Flos Africanus, vide Tagetes 
Flos Armeniacus, vide Caryo- 
phyllus barbatus 2 
Flos cuculi, vide Lychnis 
E los Conſtaatinopolita nus, vide 
Lychnis 
Flos mirabilis, videJalapa 
Flos paſſionis, e Granadilla 
Flos ſolis, v:de Corona ſolis 
Flos trinitatis, _ Yiola tri- 
color 


ndica, vide Opuntia 


wide 


Forums Birguadiopur, wide 
Medica [is a 27 
Fammum Grecum. y 
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Gale 


Fragaria 5 

Frangula 4 
Frazinella aan 
Fraxinus 


Fritillaria > yo „ ; 
Fritillaria craſſa, vide flea 


Frutex lauri foliis, St. 

Frumentum Iidic turd, Side 
Mays 

Frutex Aſtiesmüs abr . 
rans 


Frutex Echiopicus, vide Ci Btta 


Frutex Pevonius, vide Poin- 
Cclana 


Fruticulus Alten 

Fuchiia 

Fumaria 

Fumaria ſiliquoſa, vide Cap- 
noides 


Fumaria tuberoſa, vide Cap- 
norchis 


Fumaria veſicaria, vide Cyſti- 
capnos 


1 


Galega 
vue nemorenſis, vide Oro- 


GalJcopſis 
Gallium 


 Garidella 


Geniſta 


Geniſtella, vide Geniſta 
Gentiana 


Gentianella, vide Gentiana 
Geranium 

Geſnera 

Geum 

Gingidium, vide Viſnaga 


Gladiolus 


Gladiolus aquatilis, vide Bu- 


romus 
Glans rerrz, vide Lathyrus 
Glaſtum, vide Iſatis . 
Glaucium | " 
Glaux 
Globularia 
Glycyrrhiza 
Glycyrrhiza TV ai 

Aſtra alus | | 
Gnaphalium © ; 
Gnaphalodes | 
Goſlypium, vide Xylon „; 
Goſſypium arboreum, ' vide 

Ceiba 4 
Gramen 
Gramen Parnaſſi, vide Parnifſ 
Granadilla | 4 
Gratiola, vide Digitalis © - 
Groflularia 
Guajacana 
Guajacum 
Guajava 
Guanabanus 
Guazuma 
Guidonia 
Gundelia 


8 

% ad * 
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Hemanthus | 
Halicacabum, vide 
Halimus, vide ere 


Heleniaſtrum 

Helenium 

Helianthemam 

Heliotropium 

Helleboraſter, vide Helleborw 

Helleborine | 

Helleborus 

Helleborus albus, wide Vers- 
trum 

Hemerocallis, vide Lilium 

Hemionitis 

Hepatica, vide Lichen 

Hepatica trifolia 

Heptaphy llum, vide Fragaria 

Herba Paris 

Herba Gerardi, vide Angelica 

Hermannia 

Hermoda& ylus 

Hernandia 

Herniaria 

Heſperis 

133 

Hippocaſtanum 

Hippogloſſum, vide Ruſtus 

Hippol⸗pathum, vide Lapa- 

thum 

Hippomarathrum, wide Fe- 

niculum 

Hippoſelinum, vide Smyrnium 

Hippuris, vide Equiſetum 

Hirundinaria, vide Aſclepias 

Holoſteum, vide Lychnis 

Hordeum 


8 Mexicanum, vide 
e — 
Jaſminum um, 
Plumeria 138M 


Harmala beris, vide jy + oh 
Hedera Ibiſcus, Wap An 
Hedera terreſtris, * Cha- Icaco : Nine 
mæclema | Ilex 1 
Hedypnois Illecebra, vide Sedum 
Hedyſarum 


Impatiens, vide Cardamine, 
Imperatoria 1 


Indigo, r And 
1 


nga 2 
Intyb vide Endivia - 
Jonthlaſpi | | ol 
Iris 11 STOLL 
Iris bulboſa, wide 2 1 
Iris uvaria, vide A 
Iſatis 
Iſora 
* arbor, wide Spes 

ujuba, vide Zizyphus I 

uncus 

uncus floridus, vide Butomus 

uniperus 
Juſticia 

K 
Kali 


Kali Fgyptiaca, vide Ficolde 


Karatas 
Katsjula kalengu 
Kempfera 
Ketmia 
Keiri, ene | 
Knawel, vide Millegrana | 


L 
Lablab, vide Phaſeolus 


LabrumVeneris,videDipſacus 
Labruſca, vide Vitis 


Horminum Laburnum, vide Cytiſus 
Hottonia Lachryma Jobi 
Hura Lactuca 
Hyacinthus Lactuca agnini, vide Valeria- 
— ſtellatus nella 
yacinthus tuberoſus Ladanum, vide Galeopſis 
Hydrocoty le Lagopus, vide Trifolium 
Hydrolapathum, vide Lapa- Lamium 
i, _ Y Lamium 22 ab 
ydrophyllon Lamium luteum, vide 
Hydropiper, vide Perſicaria ſis 
Hyoſcyamus 
Hyoſeris 
Hypecoum 
Hypericum 
Hypericum frutex, vide Spirea 
Hypociſtis 
Hy ſſopus 
1 
Jacea 
Jacobæa 


Ja! a 
alapa officinarum, vide Con- 
- volvulus 
aſminoides 
aſminum 
Vol. II. 


Laurotaxa, vide Ruſcus 


Laurus 
SN 


inum Perſicum, vide Live 


It Nj Dj Bi * 


Lilio-aſphodelus 

Lilio-fritillaria - 

Lilio-hyacinthus 

Lilio-narciſſus 

Lilium 

Lilium convallium 

Lilium Perſicum, vide Fritil- 
laria 

Lilium Sarnienſe, vide Lilio- 
narciſſus | 


Linum "TEE 0 Om- 
phalodes 

Lippia 
5 uidamber, vide Styrax 


Onagra 
Lyſimachia been, vide 
Caſſida 


Malus Perſica, vide Perſica 


— R— — — 
. 
2 . 


Lyſimachia ſpicata, _ Sali- 
caria 


114 94 


Macaleb, vide Ceraſi N 


Magnolia 185 
Mahaleb, vide Ceraſus 1 


Majorana 

Mala n wide Melon- 
gena 

Mala 3 wide Arme- 
niaca 

Mala cotonea, vide Cydonia 

Mala inſana, vide Melongena 


1 


Malacoides 2 Jen i 


Malpighia 
Marek 71 
Malva arborea, vide Althea 


Malva roſea 1 


Malva Veneta, vide Kermia 


Malus 4 


Malus Armeniaca, mi Ar- 
meniaca 


Malus aurantia, Aden 


Malus cyddnia, vide Cydonia 
Malus limonia, vide Limon 
Malus Medica, vide Citreum 


Malus Punica, vide r 
Mamei 

Mancanilla ier 
Mandragora 


: 
Mangles Sana abs!“ 


Manihot E 
Maranta | at £1 
Marrubiaſtrum 
Marrubium 


Marrubium nigrum, aide Bal- | 


lote 
Martynia 
Marum 
Maſtichina 
Matricaria 
Mays 
Medica 
Medicago 
Melampy rum 
Melianthus 
Melilotus 
Meliſſa 
Melo x 
Melocactus | 
Melochia, vide Corchorus 
Melongena 
Melopepo 
Meniſpermum 
Mentha 
Mentha cataria, vide Cataria 
Menthaſtrum, vide Mentha 
Mentzelia | 
Menyanthes 
Mercurialis 
Meſpilus 
Methonica 
Meum 
Mezereon, vide ie Thymelea 
Milium 


F. 4 


* 4 ++ 
M 255, 1 


Naſturtium 


Nepeta, vide Cataria 


Nigella 
N 3 vide Lychnis 


' Nummularia 


Ni DB! 


Myrtus Brabantica, vide Gale 


My xa 


N 


N apellus, wide Aconitum 
Napus 


Narciſſo-leucoĩum 


Narciſſus 


Naſturtium aquaticum, wide 
Siſymbrium 


Naſturtium Indicum, wide 


Acriviola 


Nerium 
Nicotiana 


Nil, vide Anil 


Noli me tangere, vide Balſa- 


mina 


Nux juglans 


Nux veſicaria, vide Staphy lo- 
Pepo 


dendron 


* Nymphæa 


0 


Obeliſcotheca 
Ochrus 


Oculus Chriſti, vide Hormi- 


num 


- Ocymaſtrum, vide Lychnis 


Milium folis, vide Lichoſper- Ocymum 
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Oenanthe 


E X: 
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Millegrana, vide Herniaria Oldenlandia 
Millefolium b. '- Oleander, vida Nerium 
 Milleria, como ft, © 18 Olea 
Mimoſa Olea e vide i Eleagne | 
 Mifrabilis Peruviana wide . Omphalodes « 
seg. Onagra 5 
Mitellaaaa I Onobrychis 6 
Moldavica ogy Ophiogloſſum. Hort 1 
Molle Ophbris ö wr 
Molluca wo 17:54, Opulus ge Dock 
Mollago |  _ DOpuntia : ort 
Moly TIS Orchis isa 
Momordica | Orellana, wide Mitel 
Monbin Oreoſelinum gn 
Montia Origanum 
Morina Ornithogalum 
Morſus diaboli, wide Scabioſa Ornithopodium 
Maoaxſus gallinæ, vide Alſine Orobanche 
Morſus ranæ, vide e Orobus 
Morus * Oryza 
Moſchatellina Oſmunda 
Muntingia Oxyacantha, vide Meſpilus 
Murucuia O!xycoccos 
R TYP} Oxylapathum,vide Lapathum 
Muſcari ..; Oxys FAD 
Muſcipula, vide Lychnis 
Muſcus W 
Myagrum 1 
Myoſotis Padus, vide Ceraſus 
' Myoſurus 1 Pæonia 
Myrabolanus, vide Monbin Paliurus 
Myrrhis Palma 
Myrtus Palma Chriſti, vide Ricinus 


Paludapium, vide Apium 
Panax, vide Paſtinaca 
Panax coloni, vide Sideritis 
Panicum a 


Pancratium 


Papaver 


Papaya 
Parietaria 


Parkinſonia 


Parnaſſia 
Paronychia 


; Parthenium, vide Matricaria 


Partheniaſtrum 


Paſtinaca 
Paſtinaca aquatica, vide Sium 
Paſtinaca tenuifolia, vide Dau- 


cus 


Patientia, vide Lapathum 
Pavia 


Pedicularis 
Pelecinus 
Pentaphylloides 


Pentaphyllum, vide Quinque- 


folium 
Peplis, vide Tithymalus 


Percepier, vide Alchimilla 
Pereskia 


Perſoliata, vide Bupleurum 
Periclymenum | 


Periploca 
Perſea 
Perſica 


© Perſicaria 
Pervinca 
Petaſites 


Petiveria 


Petro 


que- 


Petroſelinum, vide Apium, 


Peucedanum Fi, K of ls F 
Phalangium Quercus 1 
Phalaris 1 e n e 
Phaſeoloides cl et! 
Phaſeolus | FL 5 6 R My >. 40 
Phellandrium b = TIT 
Phillyrea Rüde cava, vide k Fumaria: 
Phlomis y '» ', Randia 7116 bo 
Phu, videValeriana ERanunculus Hos 
Phytolacca Rapa e 
Piloſella Raphaniſtrun 
Pimpinella Raph anus 
Pimpinella ſaxifraga, w Raphanus aquaticuns | 

goſelinum Raphanus ruſticanus, vide 
Pinaſter, vide Pinus Cochlearia „ 2RIGH 
Pinguiculaa Rapiſtrum 001% 
Pinguin, vide Karatas Rapunculus | 
Pinus Rapuntium 1 
Piper Indicum, wide Capficuth Rauvolfia . 
Piſhamin, vide * Reſeda 


Piſonia 

Piſtachia, vide Terebinthus | 

Piſtolochia, vide Ariſtolochia 

Piſum 

Piſum cordatum, vide our 

dum 

Pittonia 

Plantago 

Platanus 

Plinia 

Plumbago 

Plumeria 

Pneumonanthe, vide Gentiana 

Podagraria, vide Angelica 

Poinciana 

Polemonium 

Polium 

Polyacanthus, vide Carduus 

Polygala 

Polygonatum 

Polygonum 

Polypodium 

Poma amoris, vide Lycoper- 
- ficon 

Pomum Adami, vide Auran- 
tium 

Populago 

Populus 


Porrum 


Portulaca 

Potentilla, vide Pentaphyl- 
loides 

Primula veris 

Prunella, vide Brunella 

Prunus 

Pſeudo-acacia 

Pſeudo-dictamnus 

Pſeudo- narciſſus, vide Narciſſus 

Pſeudo-ſantalum 

Pſyllium 

Ptarmica 

Pulegium 

Pulmonaria 

Pulſatilla 

Punica 


Pyracantha, vide Meſpilus 


Pyrethrum 
Pyrola 
Pyrus 


Sapota 


Rhabarbarum, vide Laparhum 

R hagadiolus A 

Rhamnoides 

Rhamnus a 

Rhodia radix, vide Anacamp- 
ſeros 

R hus | 

Rhus myrtifolia, vide Coriaria 

Ribes 4. 

Ricinoides 8 

Ricinus 

Rivina 

Rocambole, wide Alliuin 

Rojoc 

Rondeletia | 

Roſa | 

Roſa hiericontea, vide T hlaſpi 

Roſa Sinenſis, vide KEANE, 

Roſmarinus 

Ros ſolis 

Rubeola 

Rubia L 

Rubus 0 1 

Ruellia 

Ruſcus 

Ruta 

Ruta canina, vide Scrophu- 
laria | 

Ruta muraria 

Ruy ſchiana 


Sabina 

Sagitta 

Salicaria 

Salicornia 

Salix 

Salvia 

Salvia agreſtis, vide Scordium 
Salvia vitæ, vide Ruta muraria 


Sambach, vide Jaſminum 


vambucus- 


' Samoloides 


Samolus 

Sanguis draconis, vide Palma 
Sanicula | 
Santolina 


- Sapindus 


Saponaria, vide Lychnis 


1 1 vide Eryſimum 


. N 5 E X 


gakrecens 2 
Satureia 
Saururus 
Saxifrag gan 
Saxifraga aurea, wide cho 
ſoſplenium 


Scabioſa | 1 20 
* «4 | 777 A 


Scolymus _ 

Scordĩium 

Scorodonia, vide Scordium 
Scorpioides - ag 
Scorzonera Ds 
Scrophulariaa 
2 vide Caſſida | 
Secale ; \ Aut 
Securidaca tot | 
Sedum | 
Selinum, vide Sium | 
Senecio 

Senna 

Senna ſpuria 

Serjania 

Serpentaria, vide Ariſtolochia 
Serpyllum 

Serratula 

Seſamum vide Digitalis 
Seſeli 

Seſeli Æthiopicum, vide La- 
ſerpitium 

deſeli officinarum, vide Siler 
Seſeli pratenſe, vide Silaum 
Sherardia 

Sicyoides 


_ Sideritis 


Sideritis arvenſis, wide Gale- 
opſis 

Silaum 

Siler 

Siliqua edulis 

Siliqua Arabica, wide Tama- 
rindus 

Siliqua ſylveſtris, vide Sili- 
quaſtrum 


- Siliquaſtrum 


Simpla nobla, wide — 
roides | 


Sinapi 

Sinapiſtrum 

Siſarum 

Siſon, vide Sium 

Siſymbrium 

Sifyrinchium 

Sium 

Smilax 

Smyrnium 

' Solanoides 

Solanum 

Solanum lethale, wide Bella- 
dona | 

Solanum racemoſum, vide 

Phytolacca | 

Solanum veſicarium, vide Al- 
kekengi en 

Soldanella 

Soldanella maritima, vide 7B | 
volvulus 5 

Sonchus 


Sorbug 
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Telephioides 


Spina alba, vide Meſpilus 
Spina infectoria, vide Rhamnus 


Spinachia ſragifera, wa- Che- 
nopodio-marus 


* 
Staphyllodendron 


Staphyſagria,vide Delphinium 
Statice 
Stcechas 


Stramonium 


Stratiotes, vide Aloides 
Strychnodendron, vide Sola- 


Succiſa, vide Scabioſa 
Suriana 

Symphytum 

Syringa , 


T 


| Tabernemontana 
Tacamahaca 
Tagetes 
Tamarindus 
Tamariſcus 


Telephium 

Telephium vulgare, vide Ana- 
campſeros 

Terebinthus 


Thapſia 

Thapſus-barbatus, vide Ver- 
baſcum 

Thlaſpi 

Thlaſpi biſcutatum, vide Thla- 
ſpidium 

Thy pi clypeatum, wide Jon- 
thlaſpi 

Thlaſpi fruticoſum, vide Alyſ- 


ſon 
Thlaſpi umbellatum, vide Na- 
ſturtium 


"_y " 
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Tragopogon 
Tragorchis, vide Orchis 
Tragoſelinum 

Tribulus 
Trichomanes 

Trifolium 

Trifolium acidum, vide Oxys 


Trifolium argentatum, vide 
Cytiſus 
Trifolium fruticoſum, vide 


Trifolium falcatum, vide Me- 
dicago 

Trifolium paludoſum, wide 

Meninthes 

Trifolium halicacabum, wide 

Vulneraria 

Trifolium ſpinoſum, vide Fa- 

gonia 

Triofteoſpermum 

Tripolium, vide Aſter 

Triticum | | 

Triticum Indicum, vide Mays 

1 vaccinum, vide Me- 
pyrum 

Triumfertta 

Tulipa 

Tulipifera 

Tunica, vide Caryophyllus 

Turbith, vide Convolvulas 

Turnera | 


Vaccaria, vide Lychnis 
Vaccinia, vide Vitis Idza 
Valeriana | 
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Verbaſculum, vide Cy 
Primus vets Ti mor % 
Verbena - —_- 
Veronica 0 
— 
iburnum icanum. x 
Vicia | 
Vicia lutea, vide Aphaca 
Vincetoxicum, vide Aſclepias 
=_ | Coo 
Viola aquatica, vide Hottonia 
Viola byemalis, vide Heſperis 
Viola Indica, vide Acriviola | _ 
=_ lunaria, vide Lunaria 
Viola mariana, vide Campanula 
Viola matronalis, vide Lugaria 
Viola Peruviana, vide Jalapa 
Viorna, vide Clematitis 
Virga aurea ' 
Virga * vide Coraus 
na 
Viſcum | 
Viſnaga 
Vitex 
Vitis * 
Vitis vide Bryonia 
Vitis — wide Tamnus 
Vitis Idza 
Ulmaria 
Ulmus 


Umbilicus Veneris, wide Coty-« 


- Iledon 


— vide Smilax 
Volubilis, vide Convolvulus 
Urtica 

Urtica iners, vide Galeopſis 

Urtica aculeata, vide Canna- 
bina | 

Urtica mortua, vide Lamium 

Urucu, vide Mitella 
Uva criſpa, vide Groſſularia 
Uva urſi 

Vulneraria 

Vulvaria, vide Chenopodiuni 


X 


Xanthium 
Xanthoxylum 
Xeranthemum 
Ximienia 
Xiphion 

Xylon 
Xyloſteon 
Xyris, vide Iris 


Y 


Yerva mora, vide Arbor bac- 
cifera Canarienſis 


Yucca 


2. 
Zacintha 
Zingiber 


Zixiphus 
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